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Inbian Jfinana fear 

PREFACE 


Inok 1938 


In the introduction to the last number of the Year-Book, we had antici- 
pated to some extent some of the features of the edition which is now placed 
before the public. 

India is, in many ways, different from what she was when the Year- 
Book was first issued more than six years ago. The Separation of Burma, 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy and the prospect of a Federation 
with, let us hope, a constitution acceptable to the people, naturally call for 
a new orientation in the purport of the Year-Book. We are now forced to 
regard Burma as a foreign country; and though in the course of her 
economic affairs this offshoot will for some time have to move as a satellite 
round India, the consequences of the disparateness must be faced. The 
large mass of statistics presented in the various sections of this volume has 
to be readiusted. This work has not proved to be as difficult as was appre- 
hended. Though it is neither complete nor accurate, the changes which 
have been effected are sufficient to ensure the practical usefulness of the 
figures provided. Production figures exclusive of Burma are provided in 
the official publications. And so far as foreign trade is concerned, the figures 
of Burma's foreign Irade for a ten year period are available in the Burma 
Trade Journal, for which we are extremely obliged to the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Government of Burma. A separate article on Tndo-Burmese 
Trade will be found in the Year-Book and the figures provided therein, it is 
hoped, will meet most of the needs of students of India's foreign trade. 

The changes called for by the institution of provincial autonomy are 
more numerous and far reaching. Constructive thought in matters of 
economic amelioration of the masses has always been handicapped bv the 
lack of adequate data, statistical or otherwise. When it is remembered that 
even for the whole of British India, only foreign trade was regarded for a 
longtime as all-important, it will be hardly surprising that information 
regarding the internal economic life of each province is so meagre. It is 
only when the popular ministry in each Province begins to tackle in all 
seriousness the problems which vitallv concern its electorate, that one may 
expect a real impetus to gather the necessary information. For our part, 
we should be content to present the available data in a form in which they 
can throw light on the provincial and economic problems. It is in this view 
that the section "Bird's-eve View of Provincial Economy” has been 
expanded so as to include the Puniab and the Central Provinces. The co- 
ordination of such data as are available to yield a picture of provincial 
economy, which is definite in its outlines and main features, even if it is by 
no means rich in details will, we trust, be found revealing. 
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But it is obvious that this work can make no valuable progress, unless 
provincial governments are themselves alive to the need for accumulating 
more data and providing facilities for their compilation in a form in which 
they can aid the formation of a better informed public opinion on our 
economic problems. While many of the provincial governments have 
afforded us valuable help for which we are deeply beholden, we are con- 
strained to refer in this context to a tendency in some to restrict the usual 
privilege of the press to newspapers and journals published within their 
Province. Though the Indian Finance Year-Book is indisputably the only 
one of its kind, affording a volume of reference which in most countries of 
Ae world is produced only by the State, the Government of Madras, for 
instance, has consistently declined to supply us the papers relating to their 
budget. 

But grievance apart, it is time that provincial governments set about 
the task of ?atherinj? economic statistics which have a bearing on their own 
special purposes. Doubtless, there is a good deal of statistical data in the 
publications of the Central Government. And at the end of the survey of 
provincial economy we have furnished such figures as can help the under- 
standing of the economic conditions of each province. Agricultural 
statistics are, as a nile, compiled on a provincial basis Figures in respect 
of irrigation, the area under each crop and other figures having been 
collected bv the provincial governments naturally answer to the present 
purpose. But the dc^ciencies are more numerous. The statistics of rail 
and river-bome trade, which are our only means of estimating the trends of 
internal trade, do not facilitate an accurate appraisement of economic condi- 
tions in each province. Figures of industrial production, except in the case 
of cotton textiles, are on all-India basis. Though statistics of the co-opera- 
tive movement give details for each province, complete information about 
trends in savings or capital investment or even bank deposits and life 
insurance in each province is lacking. It is time that a start was made 
about the accumulation of economic statistics in respect of each province, 
not of course, v;ith a. view to accentuate inter-provincial jealousies, but to 
get more accurate guidance for practical policy. 

The 1038 Year-Book, like its forerunners, has been prepared under 
pressure of time and of resources of every kind. The ambitious plans of the 
early part of the year undergo an inevitable alteration when difficulties, 
more or less insuperable, emerge into view in the practical execution of the 
task. The scope that still remains for improvement is too obvious to call 
for mention. But we trust that the Year-Book will be found to do more 
than maintain the pace with the times. 


P. R. Srinivas 

Editor. 
C. S. Rangaswami 


Managing Editor. 
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INDIAN ECONOMY IN 1937-38 



The year 1937-38 saw the materialisation 
of the fears which the previous year 
foreboded at its end. It is well known that, 
by the end of March 1937, the revival of 
international trade and industry which 
began from the summer of 1932 and conti- 
nued, though not with unbroken progress 
into 1937, had by the first quarhT of the 
year ovcr-reachcd itself and had definitely 
come to an end before the end of March. 
At that time, it se(!med as though the break 
in prices was the result of causes of a more 
or less accidental kind and was not due to 
any deeper forces. Hopes were therefore 
entertained for a long time that the revival, 
which seemed to have met with an un- 
natural <'ud, would be revived and that 
the world would sec another period of 
active trade conditions before being con- 
fronted with a downward movement of the 
trade cycle. As might be c.\pected, there 
were many who j)ointed to the elements of 
instability, which had arisen in world eco- 
nomy by the close of 1936 and uttered 
grave warnings against false hopes of an 
early or strong revival. The usual tangle 
of political complications and economic 
maladjustments ser\a;d to emphasise and 
prolong the recession that set in by the 
middle of March 1937. Throughout the 
year 1937. it was more or less impossible! to 
assess the relative* strength of the factors 
making for eiepression and those which 
seemed to argue for an early revival. And 
the rc'sult is tliat to the end of the period 
under review, there was no he!artening sign 
of improvement in world economy. 

'Pe) interpret the* eveiiits e)f the ye*ar and 
to assess them ])roperly, it is necessary to 
refer to e:vents which do not, strictly speak- 
ing, fall within the scope of this year as 
they occurred only during April 1938. For 
it was ne)t till April that the critical nature 
of the position of India's foreign trade was 
brought home in a truly striking manner, 
namely, the onset of weakness in the nipee 
and the difficulty of putting through the 
remittance prograinme! for the month. 
April thus provided, in a ! n.se, the epitome 
of the events of the year before. And as 


might be expected, it also gave an inkling 
of what was in store for the. country during 
the year following. Considering the critical 
conditions that obtained in April 1938, one 
might perhaps feel relieved that 1937-38 
was no worse than it was. For the 
deterioration in matters of importance to 
the national economy may be said to have 
been abound, e.xcept for the fact that 
finances of the Central Government and of 
most of the Provincial Governments, too, 
continued in a position of normal comfort 
in spite of disappointments Here and there. 
For what matters to the national economy 
is not so much the level of production, agri- 
culUmil and industrial, as the maintenance 
of prices and the continuance of the export 
trade in adequate proportion. To the ex- 
tent that the agricultural {wpulation derives 
its income from the disposal of its produce 
in overseas markets, the national economy 
is dependent on the prices for our export 
staples and is, for that reason, extremely 
sensitive to changes in the outside world. 
In a country like India, in which even in 
the present conditions the total value of 
foreign trade bears but a small proportion 
to the total value of internal trade, this 
undue dependence on foreign markets is by 
no means a natural position and India’s rela- 
tion to her exports .should have closer similar- 
ity to that of the United States than to that 
of Great Britain. Tlie progress towards 
that ideal de])ends obviously on the increase 
of indigenous industrial production and the 
utilisation of a larger i)ercentage of our raw 
imterials in Indian industty. While in this 
view' the maintenance of industrial produc- 
tion in India during a depres.sion year like 
that of 1937-38 is a matter for gratification, 
it can hardly induce one to underrate the 
suffering which the fall in exports and in 
prices has caused throughout the country. 
It must also be remembered that in some 
cases at least like jute mills, the increase in 
production, far from being a benefit, is a 
source of hardship to all concerned. 

To gauge the extent of the fall in prices, 
one has only to take a glance at the index 
numbers of the wholesale prices in Calcutta. 
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The index for all commodities fell during 
the period April 1937 to March 1938 from 
103 to 96. Readers of Indian Finance are 
familiar with our view that changes in the 
index numbers of all commodities do not 
adequately reflect the fall in the prices of 
our important staples and it is therefore 
necessary to examine, in some detail, the 
fluctuations in the prices of other commo- 
dities. The following table shows the index 
numbers for principal groups of commodi- 
ties, as also the highest and lowest for the 
year. The figures for April 1937 and 1938 
have also been included for reasons whicli 
have been already stated. 

TABLE I 

Wholesale Price index 


( Base July, 1914= 100 ) 



. 1937-38 

oo 

93 

oc 


S 


09 

FH 

s 


i-l 09 

— ^ 
Tp 4 a 

ft .s 

1 

o 

43 

u 

»1 

09 

ft 


W 
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Cereals 

79 79 

65 

65 

67 

Pulses 

84 92 

82 

82 

83 

Sugar 

100 12fi 

97 126 125 

Tea 

146 151 186 137 134 

Other food articles 

118 137 111 

114 108 

Oilseeds 

114 120 107 107 10*4 

Oil mustard 

75 80 

70 

75 

75 

Jute Raw 

62 63 

47 

47 

45 

Jute manufactures 

78 78 

61 

61 

57 

Cotton Raw ... 

103 107 

70 

71 

68 

Cotton manufactures 

122 122 no 112 111 

Other Textiles 





(wool & silk) 

136 186 

80 

86 

85 

Hides and skins 

84 84 

71 

71 

67 

Metals 

143 154 140 140 140 

Other raw and manufac- 
tured articles 

Building materials (Teak 

90 96 

87 

94 

89 

wood) 

119 124 108 124 124 

All commodities 

108 105 

96 

96 

0>1 


In a majority of cases and particularly in 
the case of all the staples of our export 
trade, the figure for April 1937 is also the 
highest for the year. And in most cases, 
the figure for March 1938 is the lowest. 

As always happens, the year of low 
demand is also the year of low prices. And 
it is, therefore, nothing surprising that 
India's foreign trade shrald have made 
such a poor showing during the year under 


review. A detailed review of India’s foreign 
trade appears in the appropriate section of 
the Year-book. Here it should suffice to 
note that, on the whole, considering the 
extremely unpropitious conditions that ob- 
tained during the year, no serious fall has 
occurred. A superficial study of the figures 
furnished in the blue books will, no doubt, 
tend to exaggerate the decline, but making 
all due allowances for the changes occurring 
as a result of the separation of Burma, it 
would appear that the export trade has 
been fairly well maintained and that the 
decline in the balance of trade position is 
due more to the increase in imports than to 
a decline in exports. To this increase in 
imports, the separation of Burma and the 
trade with Burma have been a very large 
contributory factor. It is in this view that 
an examination of Indo-Burmese trade 
relations is attempted in a later article. 
And it will be seen therefrom that before 
long the trade relations with Burma will 
call for careful examination and even revi- 
sion. For tile present, it is only common- 
sense that the alterations in the political 
status of Burma should not be allowed to 
become a major disturbing factor in the 
national economies of the two countries. 
But inasmuch as Burma appears to have 
not only a larger, but even increasing, 
favourable balance with India, and India is 
hard put to it to realise an export surplus 
sufficient to meet her annual foreign trade 
obligations, Burma will naturally have to 
be specially considered in any foreign trade 
policy of this country. It seems quite 
possible that the economy of the two coun- 
tries will develop more on a complementary 
than on a competitive basis. And it would 
be obviously to the interest of both countries 
to help .such a development by special 
arrangements designed to further them. 

For the present, one should be content 
to note that, considering India’s trade as 
separate from that of Burma, the total ex- 
ports of the mainland during the year 1937- 
38 amounted to Rs. 189.20 crores as against 
Rs. 192. II crores which may be computed 
to have been the total exports of India 
exclusive of Burma in the previous year. 
Contrary to this downward trend of ex- 
ports, the increase in impo’rts has been from 
Rs. 142.29 crores in 1936-37 to Rs. 172,99 
crores in 1937-38. 

An examination of the figures of indus- 
trial production during recent times shows 
that the structure of internal industy has 
been able to resist the downward pressure 
which one might expect the decline in foreign 
trade to exert on it. The following table 
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gives the figures of production in the prin- 
cipal countries of India: — 

TABLE II 

PRODUCTION (EXCLUSIVE OF BURMA) 
1935-86 1936-37 1937-38 

Cotton picccgoods (mil- 
lion yds.) • . 357r-i 3572 1 4077‘8* 

Jute manufactures ^tuns 
000) ... .. 1011*2 1251-9 1303*4* 

Pig iron ... ... 15^40*8 1552*3 1644*0* 

Steel ingots ... S79*7 860-7 921 8* 

Finished steel (inclu- 
ding semis e x c e p t 

blooms, billets & slabs) 676*6 691*7 822*9* 

Sugar (000 cwts) ... 17,344 20,802 17,989t 

Coal (000 tons) ... 20,875 20,(Ki3 23,479 

Tea (million lbs) ... 313 02 311*17 336*15 

t Production for eleven months only. 

• Provisional 

It will be seen from the above table that 
in almost all cases, 1937-38 has witnessed 
an increase in production over the previous 
year. I'here arc, doubtless, forces which 
tend to secure an expansion of Indian indus- 
try irrespective of fluctuations in world 
economy and international trade. Indeed, 
the world depression was one of the major 
forces making for such expansion, though 
it worked indirectly through an increase in 
import duties and the cheapening of raw 
materials. \Velcome as is this development, 
one can hardly exaggerate its significance 
to the national economy as a whole. We 
have often expounded the view that indigen- 
ous production, which only seeks to replace 
imports, not only does not add to the total 
goods and services which the nation can 
command annually, but it also imposes 
disabilities on our export trade which have 
reactions, at once most ix)werful and most 
regrettable, on the well-being of the agricul- 
turists. This is not, as it is often sought 
to be made, an argument against indus- 
trialisation. It can only emphasise the 
transitory nature of the present position and 
what is more important, the privations and 
sacrifices which the nation will have to 
undergo during the initial stages of indus- 
trialisation. An agricultural country, which 
seeks to industrialise itself, has necessarily 
to make large sacrifices either in the shape 
of higher prices for the product of protected 
industries as India has been doing or by 
way of direct self-denial of some of the 
necessaries and comforts of life as Soviet 
Russia was doing till very recently. It 
follows therefore that neither industry nor 
foreign trade can be in a stable position till 
the total volume of demand for industrial 
production is raised to the level at which 
India can, without prejudice to Indian 
industry, ear-mark a portion of the intenial 
marke. for foreign exports with a view to 


enable the latter to maintain their demand 
for India's raw materials. That level of 
demand for manufactures cannot be reached 
till the standard of living is raised to levels 
much higher than what obtain at present ; 
and the way to such improvement lies not 
so much in industry as the enthusiasts of 
industrialisation often suppose, as in the 
improvement of agriculture and the income 
of the agriculturists. For it is the increase 
in the income of the agriculturists which can 
provide that effective demand for manufac- 
tures without which industrial expansion is 
impossible. 

It is to such improvement of agricultural 
methods and the position of the agriculturists 
that popular goveniments in the provinces 
are to-day bending their energies. The 
new ministries are impelled as much by 
the nature of the task as by 
the irresponsible character of the 
Central Government to take a more 
comprehensive view of the economic pro- 
blems of the respective territory under their 
jurisdiction than would, .strictly speaking, 
be appropriate to the governments of units 
of a Federal Constitution. As things arc, 
the provincial governments would seem to 
attach equal importance both to the im- 
provement of agriculture and the expansion 
of industry. To the extent that indus- 
trialisation relieves the pressure on land, this 
view must be deemed to be valid ; and so 
far it has not led to any under-estimation 
of the importance or the urgency of reform 
of agriculture. But in practical work only 
the surface has been scratched as yet. 
Legislation for relief of agricultural in- 
debtedness is the starting point of agrarian 
reform. The revision of land tenure, which 
is as necessary as the scaling down of debts, 
rais(^s however delicate problems of redis- 
tribution of the income from land which the 
Congress Party or, for the matter of that, 
any dominant party, would, in the present 
position, be naturally reluctant to tackle. 
Nevertheless, some relief is being afforded 
through revision of the land revenue and 
through minor alterations in laws of 
tenancy. But the real motive power of 
agricultural i)rogress will be derived from 
the provision of agricultural credit and the 
application of scientific methods of cultiva- 
tion. 

The financial disabilities of the Congress 
governments tend to raise the fear that 
the country might be unduly handicapped 
in the paramount task of educating the 
masses. But the social conscience, once 
awakened, is bound to create and liberate 
the forces which go to make a happy and 
powerful nation. 



PUBLIC FINANCE IN THE PROVINCES 


After the second budget of popular 
ministries in the Province it is useful to con- 
sider in broad outline the position of pub- 
lic finance in the Provinces and the 
potentialities which it reveals for the solu- 
tion of the large problems of national re- 
construction. As the credit of each 
province is the sheet anchor of any pro- 
gramme of reform, it may be said that the 
first gain to be set down in this survey is 
that none of the popular ministries has 
given room for any doubt in this regard. 
Considerations of safety and prudence have 
been given the fullest weight in drawing up 
the programme of expenditure for the 
coming year. The ministries have shown 
a commendable courage in facing the con- 
sequences of disappointments which inevit- 
ably follow this determined adherence to 
.sound financial principles. Many of the 
governments have been able to budget for 
a small surplus ; and where a deficit has 
occurred, it can be defended on the ground 
that it is very small, or is due to non-re- 
curring expendiUire or is a marked im- 
provement on the deficits of the pre- 
autonomy days. The most exacting critics 
of the Reforms cannot now contend that 
finance ‘is less safe in the hands of popular 
ministries in India. 

This is, however, a negative advantage, 
and is by no means calculated to impress 
the popular mind. Financial soundness on 
the basis of current expenditure and re- 
venue is not an achievement to boast of, 
though at the polls an impairment of such 
soundness will count as a terrible indict- 
ment against any party. The popular 
ministries will stand or fall by their ability 
to find the resources necessary for all the 
schemes of national uplift and to work 
them successfully without prejudice to the 
principles of sound finance and individual 
freedom. However, in judging the record 
of provincial autonomy from this stand- 
point, it is necessary to remember that, 
from the financial point of view, certain 
preliminary conditions have to be satisfied 
before the Mini.stries can take up the que.s- 
tion of fresh taxation. For it is not as if 
there are certain untapped sources of re- 
venue which the ministers with the support 
of the majority of the legislature can im- 
mediately resort to. The fact is, as Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari pointed out h a .speech 
in the Madras Assembly, the available 


sources had been tackled by “no unskilful 
hands” in the past ; and in the position as 
it is at present, there is but little scope. 
To get on the move, certain preliminary 
adjustments within each province and as 
between each province and the Centre are 
indispensable. The financial enquiries 
which were held as part of the Reforms en- 
quiry, showed clearly that, unless the 
Centre released a part of its resources for 
the benefit of the Provinces, the latter 
would find themselves stuck and unable to 
make a move. If the Montford enquiry 
had been accompanied by a similar effort 
to examine the financial implication of the 
Reforms, an identical conclusion would 
have been reached many years ago ; and 
the history of dyarchy would probably 
have been different. All the same, the 
process of the Centre handing over 
moneys to the Provinces is, in fact, much 
older than Provincial Autonomy. And as 
Sir James Grigg was careful to point out 
in his budget si)eech, the remission of the 
contributions which the Provinces had been 
making under the Meston Award must be 
deemed to be the beginning of this process 
of readjustment. But it is more than 
doubtful if the remis.sion reached the 
masses in any form. The costs of ad- 
ministration had gone up so high during 
this period that, from the standpoint of 
popular uplift, the position is much the 
same. Meanwhile, the depression had 
played such havoc on the economic life at 
the country that old taxes became a dead 
weight on the people ; and relief of taxa- 
tion became as urgent, and politically even 
more imperative, as the outlay of addi 
iiunai expenditure on nation-building 
schemes. Some of the reliefs in respect 
of existing taxation had in fact, been grant- 
ed in the days immediately preceding the 
inauguration of provincial autonomy. 

The position of provincial finance to-day 
cannot be understood except in relation as 
much to the legitimate claims for remission 
as to the need for new expenditure. And 
to these claims must be added the loss of 
revenue on account of Prohibition. Thus 
the finances of each province have to settle 
down to a new norm before the ministries 
can undertake a courageous new policy. 
This docs not necessarily mean that such 
a norm must be reached as a matter of 
fact, for this would take a period of at least 
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five years if not a decade and more. But 
the ministries must be able to be clear in 
their mind how the loss of revenue from 
exci.se or land or both and increases in ex- 
penditure on urgent schemes of popular 
wel&re are made up, or can be made up, 
from time to time by savings in existing 
expenditure or small new levies which will 
not form an organic part of the system of 
public finance in the province. An 
examination of the last two budgets of the 
Provinces will show that such a policy has 
been followed, though probably it was not 
consciously formulated in the mind of the 
ministries in precisely the same terms. 

It would be useful to trace the progress 
towards the stage in which the ministers 
would feel confident of undertaking more 
comprehensive schemes. The release of 
the provincial share of the income-tax by 
the Centre would be the first step. The 
amount which each province will receive 
as its share may not be much. But at the 
present juncture, it would enable the Fin- 
ance Ministers to avoid a lot of embarrass- 
ment either in regard to the slight increases 
in popular expenditure or in regard to the 
technical requirements of balancing the 
budget. With the aid of the income-tax, 
the initial stages of prohii ition could be 
financed ; and inasmuch as excise revenue 
is not seasitive to the enforcement of Pro- 
hibition in one or two districts, it will serve 
for some time for other purposes. Provin- 
cial Governments have, no doubt, to bear 
in mind that their share of the income-tax 
depends on the Railway contribution to the 
Central Revenues. The pos.sibility of a 
setback in railway earnings is by no means 
remote or unreal. But it must not be 
overlooked that the loss of the income-tax 
will not be the only evil result of a fall in 
railway earnings. To the extent that it is 
a sign of deterioration in the national eco- 
nomy, it is bound to be accompanied by 
other unwelcome developments. It can 
only be hoped that the policies of popular 
ministries will themselves help to broaden 
trade activity, so that railway earnings 
would be more than maintained and the 
Provincial Governments will continue to 
derive increasing revenues for pursuing 
such beneficent activity. For our part, we 
are surprised that none of the Finance Min- 
isters has recognised his interest in helping 
to sustain trade activity and railway traffic. 

Next to the share of the income-tax 
comes the continuance of the drive for eco- 
nomies which started in the days of the 
depression. The scope for economy is 
without question severely restricted. But 


its importance in these preparatory stages 
can hardly be under-rated. It must be ad- 
mitted that much of the saving already 
effected or about to be realised is due to 
political causes. In the Congress Pro- 
vinces, the saving in Ministers' salaries and 
travelling allowances is very consdderable 
even from an accounting point of view. 
The release of political prisoners is another 
of the small mercies for which the tax- 
payer must be grateful. In Bengal, the 
completion of the programme of release 
would mean a substantial addition to the 
Government's spending capacity. Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar in Mjidras has gone far- 
ther and started, in accordance with upto- 
date theories of criminology to release even 
ordinary criminals, with, of course, proper 
safeguards. Some savings have also ac- 
crued from the debt settlement with the 
Centre. In all departments, there is a 
new spirit of economy which is responsible 
for a number of minor savings which in 
their cumulative effect arc considerable. 

In addition to the share of the income- 
tax and internal economics there arc new 
taxes which have been resorted to in some 
of the provinces. It would obviously be 
a mistake to confuse these measures with 
the larger schemes of new taxation which, 
as we have stressed earlier, must await a 
later stage of the present programme. 
These measures are essentially small scale 
and are even ad hoc in the sense that they 
are meant to fill up the gaps in revenue 
which occur at the moment. The elec- 
tricity tax in Bengal, the tax on share 
transfers in Bombay, the sale of cloth duty 
in Madras, these have an important func- 
tion to perform. It might well be that 
they turn out to be elastic sources of re- 
venue. But at the moment their usefulnes 
is limited ; and the chances are that they 
expand only to the extent of the require- 
ments of these preparatory stages. 

It is remarkable that even these read- 
justments have enabled the ministries to 
make a good beginning in popular amelio- 
ration. Among the three premier provinces, 
Bengal stands on a footing of its own, as 
the jute export duty, the cancellation of 
the debt to the Centre, and the savings in 
regard to the detenus have given her an 
additional spending capacity of nearly a 
crore and a half. In Madras, Rs. 75 lakhs 
of land revenue has again been remitted 
during this year and excise revenue has 
shown actually an increase after the en- 
forcement of prohibition in Salem. An 
amount of Rs. 15 lakhs has been set apart 
for a scheme of supply of drinking water 
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in rural areas. Grazing fees have been 
halved and Rs. 50 lakhs are to be utilised 
for the redemption of debts of the small 
peasantry. Increases in the grants for 
education, public health and other depart- 
ments of popular welfare have been pro- 
vided for. Bombay's finances are in the 
present position less resilient ; but there 
can be no doubt that the premier commer- 
cial province of India cannot lag behind. 
'I'hc Punjab can now boast of a reserve of 
Rs. 50 lakhs for popular relief. In the 
J. P., the Premier claims to have effected 
an increase ot over a crore in the nation- 
building departments while the smaller 
provinces, too have shown increases in ex- 
penditure on education and similar objects. 

It is only to be expected that the Op- 
position parties and the younger members 
of the party in power will try to belittle 
what has been achieved. But set it against 
the background of the immediate past ; 
and it is difficult to see how more could 
have lieen done during this period. It is 
quite legitimate to ask to what extent the 
position in the country can change during 
these preparatory stages. We may lay 


aside the gain in administrative experience 
which the Governments will have gather- 
ed. What is most important is that the 
vicious circle in which the country is now 
finding itself imprisoned will be broken. 
Remissions of land revenue in the ryotwari 
areas and new tenancy lays in the zemin- 
dari areas together with debt relief legisla- 
tion may be expected to resuscitate the 
peasantry. The enforcement of prohibition 
would mean such an improvement in the 
standard of living of the masses that its 
effects would be felt in a tangible form in 
the industries which produce the neces- 
saries of life. It is by no meaas fantastic 
to suggest that these measures would 
themselves suffice to quicken economic 
and trade activity and to produce new 
sources for local, if not provincial or Cen- 
tral taxation. The change in the position 
and outlook of staple industries like the 
cotton mill industry and the sugar industry 
will, of course, be a factor of national im- 
portance. It is only when the poisons in 
the system have been eliminated that one 
can cxpc*ct strength or growth. 


THE BANK OF MYSORE, LTD. 

( Bankers to the Government of H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore ) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ... Rs. 20,00,000 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE 

COMPANY, UMITED 

Head Office'. 

7, COUNCIL HOUSE STREET 

CALCUTTA 

’Phone: Cal. 5726, 5727 and 5728 


IMPRESSIVE nCURES: 


New Business in 1937 exceeds 
Life Assurance Fund exceeds 
Total Assurance in force exceeds 
Total Claims paid exceed 
Total Assets exceed 
Expense Ratio 


BONUS At the valuation as at 
31st December, 1935, on 
DECLdJn.RED Current Rates of Premium 


... Rs. 1,69,00,000 

2,94,00,000 

11,60,00,000 

1,95,00,000 

3,25,00,000 

97.Qf)/ 

• • • § %/ /{) 


WHOLE 

LIFE 

Rs. 18 per Rs. 1,000 per 

annum 


ENDOWMENT 

ASSURANCE 

Rs. 1(> per Rs. 1,000 per 

annum 


Branch and Agency OfRces throughout India, Burma 
Ceylon, Federated Malay States and British East Africa 




A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF PROVINCAL * 




ECONOMY 



In the following articles, an attempt %s each Provincial Government feels called 

made to give a bird's eye view of the upon to apply itself to economic reconstruct 

economic life of each province in India. Our tion, and the people of each province will 

aim is to encourage the habit of taking a have to be prepared to help it intelligently 

comprehensive view of the economy of each with their judgment and opinion. To fact- 

province. Such a habit is not merely desir- lilate study new statistical sections have 

able for its own sake ; it is of great national been added to this section, the source 

importance at a time like the present, since, being the ** Statistical Abstract of India 

with the inauguration of provincial economy, i93S-3(>” * 

BENGAL 


Bengal is the most highly populated 
province in India. The population in 1931 
was 50.1 million, which is very nearly one- 
sixth of that of India as a whole. Amongst 
the major provinces of India, it is the most 
densely populated also. While the popula- 
tion for 100 acres of sown area for British 
India is only 119, in Bengal it comes to as 
much as 213. The growth of population by 
38 per cent, in the Province during the last 
fifty years, however, is the same as that for 
the rest of India during the same period. 

Production of raw materials forms the 
principal occupation of the people of India. 
The following figures would be of help in 
making a comparative study of the occupa- 
tion of the people in Bengal with that of 
India. 

DTSTHIBUTION OF WORKERS IN msi 



(Earners and dependents of both sexes) 


In Bengal 

In India 



% 

% 

1. 

Exploitation of animals 




and vi'gelation ^ 

6S.84 

67.11 

2. 

Exploitation of minerals 

0.29 

0.23 

«. 

Industry 

8.80 

9.97 

4. 

Transport ... 

1.93 

1.53 

5. 

Trade 

0.43 

5.15 

6. 

Public .Force 

0.41 

0.55 

7. 

Public Administration 


0.04 

8. 

Professions and Liberal 




Arts ^ ... 

1.95 

1.50 

0. 

Persons living on their 




income 

0.17 

0.14 

10. 

Domestic Services ... 

5.SB 

7.08 

11. 

Insufficiently described 




occupation 

4.82 

5.05 

12. 

Unproductive 

1.43 

1.05 


The percentage o.f peope I’ving by the 
production of raw materials is higher in 


Bengal than the all-India figure. Trans- 
port, trade, professions and liberal arts and 
persons living on their income, all claim a 
higher percentage in Bengal than of India 
as a whole. The percentages in Bengal are 
less than those of India, in industry, public 
force, public administration and domestic 
service. 

Agriculture is the main avocation of the 
people in Bengal as elsewhere in India. 
Altliough the sown area is only 28.7 million 
acres which is roughly about one-ninth ot 
the net sown area in British India, the land 
being exceptionally fertile, the agriculturai 
indu-stry ol Bengal is second to that of no 
other province in India. Of the 28.7 
million acres, rice is cultivated in as much 
as 22.1 million acres, qther food grains and 
pulse are grown on i.i million acres, jute is 
grown on 1.6 million acres, oil seeds on 
I.I million acres and the various other 
crops such as cotton, tea, spices, tobacco, 
fodder etc., on the remaining 2.8 million 
acres. The acreage under rice cultivation 
in Bengal is not only the largest in India 
but also in the whole world. Even Italy, 
which comes after India, in regard to acreage 
under rice cultivation in India itself, 
amoupts to 27 per cent. Bengal contri- 
buted in 1933-34, 8,646,000 tons of rice out 
of the total Indian production of 30,353,100 
tons. The huge production of rice in 
Bengal is rendered possible by the physical 
condition of the province such as the 
abundant supply of water whether by means 
of annual floods or good rainfall, and also 
by the direct dependence of the population 
on it for their very food. 
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After rice, jute which is the monopoly of 
India, is the most important crop of Bengal. 
Unlike rice, which is produced all over 
Bengal, jute production is mainly con- 
centrated in six districts — ^Mymensingh, 
Tippera, Dacca, Rangpur, Faridpur and 
Patna. The total area under jute in 
1931-32 in India was 1,845,216 acres. Of 
this Bengal itself contributed 1,596,700 
acres. The rest was divided between Assam 
and Bihar and Orissa. Indian production 
of jute in 1931, 1932, and 1933 was 5.6 
million, y.r million and 7.93 million bales, 
respectively. The world depression has hit 
the Bengal agriculturist hard. The price of 
jute has fallen by nearly 60 per cent, and 
rice by 50 per cent, of the pre-depression 
prices. On the wliole, it would be no exag- 
geration to state that the income of the 
agriculturist has fallen lo between 40 and 
50 per cent, of what it was in 1929-30. 

The fall in the agricultural prices has 
told heavily on the agriculturists who form 
the major portion of the population. The 
agricultural indebtedness of Bengal was 
estimated at Rs. 100 crores by the Central 
Banking En<iuiry Commitlec, On account 
of the rninous fall in the price of agricultural 
produce, the indebU'dness must at least be 
double now. Tenants a?..d Zemindars have 
been put to great difficulty in ever 
adequately meeting their rental charges to 
the Government. The co-operative move- 
ment has been doing something in its usual 
way to help the agriculturists but as would 
seem from the foregoing brief account, by 
itself it cannot do anything appreciable to 
lighten the burden of indebtedness. In 
February 1934, the Bengal Board of 
Economic Enquiry was constituted with a 
view to study the economic problems of 
the province with special reference to the 
rural problem and advise the Government 
of the measures that should be adopted. 
The first year of its existence has been spent 
in making a study of the rural conditions of 
the province. The Board has also drafted 
a bill to conciliate and adjust the debts 
of the rural area by arbitration tribunals. 
Unless the Board studies the rural problem 
of the provinces intensively and is in con- 
tinuous existence tor a number of years it 
cannot do anything substantial. 

The Co-operative movement in this 
province, as elsewhere in India, has so long 
been an agricultural credit movement. 
Since the agriculturist in the country is 
simply notorious for being born in debt, 
wallowing in debt and dying in debt, no 
wonder attention has been focussed on the 
credit aspect of the movement lo the detri- 
ment of the other aspen- cu ^o-operation. 


Though the six years of world depression 
has affected the agricultural credit societies 
in this Province as in other provinces, the 
co-operative movement has not unduly 
suffered. Amongst the major provinces in 
India, Bengal has the largest number of 
co-operative societies, after Punjab. While 
the number of societies per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants ill 1932-33 was 32.9 for all-India, in 
Punjab and Bengal it amounted to 89.3 and 
47.2. The total working capital of the co- 
operative societies in Bengal in 1932-33 was 
Rs. 17 crores and 10 lakhs. In regard to 
this, however, Bengal occupies the third 
place in India, after Punjab and Madras. 

The co-operative credit societies in Bengal, 
as in other parts of India, cater only to the 
short-term credit needs of the agriculturists. 
The supply of long-term credit is beyond 
the means of these societies as their funds 
are mainly obtained from fixed deposits of 
one or two yiMrs and current deposits. For 
effecting improvements in land, purchase of 
lands, cattle etc., these societies are of very 
little help to the agriculturists. For such 
purposes land mortgage banks capable of 
supplying credit for periods ranging from 
5 to 15 or ('ven 20 yc'ars iirc necessary. 
The co-operativ’o land mortgage banks were 
first started in India only as recently as 
1920. While the land mortgage banking 
has made some appreciable headway in 
Madras, its progress in other provinces, 
especially in Bengal, is negligible. In 1934, 
however, five land mortgage banks have 
been organised with a working capital of 
Rs. 2^ lakhs. 

The non-credit co-operative movement in 
India has been showing some signs of 
animation only during the last few years. 
Those which arc absolutely peculiar to the 
I’rovincc may be briefly noticed here. The 
anti-Malarial and Public Uviilih societi(‘s 
anj the most important of the non-credit 
co-operalivc societies of Bengal. When it 
is remcmhtTed that Malaria is one of the 
severest curses of Bengal, that out of 86,618 
villages in Bengal at least 60,000 arc afflicted 
with the scourge and that it is responsible 
for the death of 3J lakhs of people annually, 
the imperative need and importance of 
these societies would become immediately 
apparent. Two of these societies were 
originally started in 1917 and in 1932-33 
they rniinbcred 927 and had a membership 
of 18,720. I hough these societies have as 
yet not progressed in any magnificieiit 
manner, as pointed out by Dr. C. A. Burtly 
before the Agricultural Commission, they 
however, appear to have succeeded “in 
awakening Bengal villages to the neces- 
sity and possibility of improving the health 
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of their villages by their own efforts.” The 
rural societies are all federated into the 
Central t2o-operative Malarial Society situat- 
ed at Calcutta. These societies certainly 
deserve to be encouraged and to be increased 
in larger numbers. 

When dealing with the development of 
co-operative movement m India, the Indian 
Year Book of 1934 started about the milk 
societies that “one of the notable contribu- 
tions of Bengal to the co-operative move- 
ment is the immense organisation built up 
on the co-operative sale and supply of 
milk.” The unit of organisation is the 
rural society covering a village and having as 
its members only bona-fide milk producers. 
The Central organisation with which the 
rural milk societies in the Presidency Divi- 
sion are federated is the Calcutta Milk 
Societies’ Union. This Union handled last 
year 115 maunds of milk a day on an 
average and sold Rs. 4^ lakhs worth of 
milk. 

Bengal is backward in regard to indus- 
trialisation in India only in comparison with 
Bombay. This inferiority is undoubtedly 
due to the greater attachment that tlie people 
of the Province have for investments in 
land. Of late, Bengal has been showing 
signs of being industrialised at a faster rate 
than before. Amongst the industries of the 
Province, the jute industry naturally occu- 
pies the pre-eminent position. The history 
of the industry up to the year 1925-26 has 
been practically one of continuous progress 
in respect of number of mills, looms and 
output. The number of mills has increased 
from 60 in 1900 to 92 in 19:5.3-34. The 
looms have risen in the same penod from 

15,000 to 60,000. The Indian Jute mills 
consume nearly half the jute goods in India. 
The demand lor jute and its manulacturos 
both in India and abroad has fallen very 
considerably during the last four years 
owing to the depression in world trade. In 
order to keep the equilibrium between the 
restricted demand for jute all over the world 
and its huge supply, the Bengal Govern- 
ment have started an intensive propaganda 
for the voluntary restriction of jute crop. 
As the jute industry of India, which is 
practically synonimous with the jute industry 
of Bengal, is dealt elsewhere in detail, it is 
unnecessary to dwell oh it at greater length 
here. 

The cotton mill industry of Benpl which 
comes next in order of importance is of more 
recent growth. There are now 22 cotton 
mills in existence having about 5»ooo looms 
in all. 

The quantity of piecegf.ods produced in 
the Province now is nearly ten times what 


it was twenty years back. Though the 
achievement is by no means negligible, there 
is plenty of room for further development. 
On the basis of 14.17 yards per capita con- 
sumption in India, Bengal’s demand for 
piccegoods amount to 730 million yds. The 
mills in Bengal are able to supply only about 
one-seventh of this demand, the rest being 
met from the supply of other provinces and 
foreign countries. The scope for develop- 
ment in the Province is, therefore, about six- 
fold. 

The other major industries of the Pro- 
vince are coal mining, tea, sugar, paper and 
iron and steel industry. The coal mines of 
Bengal contribute one-fourth of the total 
Indian coal production. In 1931, Bengal’s 
output was 5.8 million tons out of 20.7 
millions in India. Kaneegunge is the most 
important coalfield of Bengal. The welfare 
of this industry is of great importance to 
this Province. The tea industry of Bengal 
has absorbed a large amount of capital 
and is concentrated in Jalpaiguri and Chitta- 
gong. This industry engages on an average 

200.000 people. As regards the sugar indus- 
try though it has made rapid progress else- 
where in India under the aegis of protection, 
in Bengal its development has been very 
poor. This is really a matter for surprise 
when the soil and climate which are very 
favourable lor the cultivation of su.garcane 
arc taken into account. The estimated pro- 
duction in Bengal in 1934-35 is iT,ooo tons, 
whereas the demand is ajiproximately 130,000 
tons. When the various natural advantages 
which Bengal enjoys in regard to this indus- 
try by way of favourable soil, cheap labour 
price, advantage in railway freight as com- 
pared with sugar from other provinces are 
coasidered, it is apparent that the industry 
has a great future when it begins to be deve- 
loped in right earnest. In regard to the 
paper industry, Bengal stands supreme in 
India. There are three well-equipped and 
large paper mills in the Province. The 
paper production of Bengal in 1931 was 

35.000 tons out of the total Indian produc- 
tion of 40,000 tons. A big factory for the 
manufacture of steel castings, scrap, etc., is 
being constructed at Bclur a few miles from 
Calcutta. The factory will commence to 
work within a few months from now. 

Apart from these large-scale industries, 
there are the medium size industries and the 
small-scale industries providing employment 
for many in the Province as well as occupy- 
ing an important position in the economic 
structure of the Province. Some of the 
medium-sized industries are chemicals, 
toilettes and soaps, electric fans, electric 
bulbs, paint, varnish, glass, match, shoe- 
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making, hosiery, flour mills, oil mills, nee 
mills etc. All these have shown conader- 
able expansion during the last few years. 
The small-scale or cottage industries are 
tliosc which have been carried on from 
time immemorial in the villages. They 
form a vital part in the economic structure 
in that they provide alternate sources of 
employment to millions of under-employed 
agriculturists. 

^ Handloom weaving is the most important 
cottage industry and is widely spread 
throughout the Province. It is true that the 
world famous muslin weavers of Dacca are 
all dead and gone and the very cotton with 
which they wove their fine webs are grown 
no more and is probably even extinct. And 
yet, even to-day their descendants are catl- 
ing on against great odds, if not the weaving 
of muslins, at least the manufacture of some 
fine hand-woven cloth. Though no statistics 
are available as to the total output and the 
price realised of these handloom products, 
both must be very appreciable. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the Govern- 
ment of India should have realised the 
importance of the handloom industry for 
India and undertaken to provide five lakhs 
of rupees for that purpore annually. Bengal 
is given a grant of Rs. 35,000 for the current 
year and Rs. 80,000 from the next year. 
The brass and bell metal industry of Bengal 
is the next most important cottage industry 
of the Province and the value of products 
annually produced amounts to several lakhs 
of rupees. Amongst the other cottage indus- 
tries, the more important ones are cutlery, 
pottery, fishing, silk weaving and rearing, 
mat and coir making, ceramics, toy making, 
button making etc. The cottage ndustrics 
of Bengal have recently been given a fillip 
by the keen interest shown by the Depart- 
ment of Industries in Bengal which has 
undertaken the resuscitation of several indus- 
tries and have been also training many 
bhadrolok young men into such industries. 
The rural industry all over India are also 
likely to see better days, because two forces, 
the Government as well as that of the Indian 
National Congress, are now definitely getting 
to be ranged on its side. The Confess has 
started the All-India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation under the guidance of^ that d3mamic 
personality, Mahatma Gandhi, in order to 
preserve and foster the cottage industries. 
The Government of India have also set apart 
one crore of rupees for distribution to the 
various provinces for the development of 
their village industries. 

The joint stock enterprise.- has made more 
headway in the Province than elsewhere in 
India. In regard to the total number of 


joint stock companies, Bengal is responsible 
for nearly half of that existing in India. 
Although the total amount of paid-up capital 
invested in these companies in Bengal is 
slightly lar^r than that of Bombay, the 
Companies in the latter province have a far 
more substantial basis. In 1930-31, out of 
7,328 joint stock companies in India, Bengal 
had 3,652 and Bombay 959. In the same 
year out of the total paid-up capital of 
Rs. 283 crores in India, Bengal contributed 
Rs. 112 crores and Bombay Rs. 98 crores. 
The average capital of a company in that 
year was Rs. 10,19,000 for Bombay while 
for Bengal it was only Rs. 3,06,000. The 
number of joint stock companies in Bengal 
in 1933-34 was 4-680 and their paid-up 
capital amounted to Rs. 113 crores. In 
her investments and paid-up capital, 
Bengal comes third only in regard to 
joint stock banks, after Bombay and 
Madras. In regard to insurance railways 
and tramwaps and mills and presses 
Bengal’s invested capital is second only to 
that of Bombay in India. In loan offices, 
tea .and coal, her joint stock enterprises are 
the most important in India from the point 
of view of capital invested. The loan offices 
of Bengal arc companies doing banking busi- 
ness mainly in the rural parts of Bengal. 
These companies were originally started 
.sometime in 1850 about the time the Nidhis 
of Madras w(‘rc started. The development 
of the loan officer, and the Nidhis are to a 
certain extent parallel. The main difference 
between the two in their method of business 
is that while the former appro.ximjites more 
to commercial land mortgage banks, the 
latter more to commercial joint-stock banks. 
The working capital of these loan offices 
amounting to about Rs. 9 crores are very 
largely locked up in landed properties. 

Bengal's share of the foreign trade of 
India range between 25 and 30 per cent. 
The following figures show the contribution 
of Bengal towards India’s foreign trade. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


(iMkhs of Rupees) 



193:i<34 

1934-85 

1985-86 

Bengal 

32,88 

36,15 

88,68 

India 

... 115,86 

182,29 

184,89 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 


1983-84 

1934-85 

1035-36 

Bengal 

63,69 

62,72 

60.86 

India 

150, 6T 

155,22 

164,25 
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In regard to the total exports, Bengal 
comes second amongst the provinces giving 
the pride of the first place to Bombay. In 
regard to total imports, however, the tabic 
is reversed. 

The chief imports are cotton piecegoods, 
metals and ores, machinery and millware, 
sugar, mineral oils, hardware, spices, motor 
cars, provisions, paper, tobacco, paper- 
making materials, liquor, chemicals, salt. 
Similarly, the important exports are jute 
manufactures, jute raw, tea, shellac, hides 
and skins raw, metals and ores, oil- 
seeds and rice. The following figures give 
the more important imports into and exports 
from Bengal during the last three years. 


IMPORTS INTO BENGAL 
(Lakks of Rupees) 



1933-34 

1934-35 

193.5-36 

Cotton piecegoods ... 

3,22 

4.71 

4,49 

Mct.n.ls & Ores 

3s3G 

4,18 

4,91 

Machinery & Millwork 

5,16 

4,65 

5.94 

Sugar 

31 

25 

20 

Mineral oils 

1,82 

1,56 

1,20 


(Lakhs of Rupees) 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

■lute Manufactures ... 

21,07 

21,20 

23,22 

Jute Haw 

10,87 

10,86 

13,57 

Tea 

15,84 

15,86 

15,40 

Shellac 

1,94 

2.67 

],04 

Hides & Skins raw ... 

2,11 

1,23 

1,65 

Seeds 

2,12 

1,80 

1,22 

liicc (not in the husk) 

95 

02 

88 


Bengal imports, normally, one fourth of 
the piecegoods imported by India, one third 
of metals and ores and 40 per cent, of the 
Indian imports of machinery and millw'ork 
and sugar. Between 25 and 35 per cent, 
of the Indian imports of mineral oil is also 
imported by Bengal. So far as exports are 
concerned, practically the entire Indian 
exports of jute manufactures, jute raw and 
shellac are from Bengal. Excluding Burma, 
Bengal exports the largest amount of rice 
amongst the provinces of India. 70 to 80 
per cent, of tea and about two-thirds of the 
hides and skins raw, exported from India 
are also from Bengal. 


BOMBAY 


Even Bombay, the premier industrial pro- 
vince of India, has agriculture as its prin- 
cipal industry. 65.9 per cent, of the total 
earners and working dependents follow agri- 
culture as their main avocation. The 
following figures show the occupational dis- 
tribution of people in Bombay and in India 
in 1931. 



Bombay 

India 

1. 

Exploitation of animals 
and Vcgclalion 

65.9 

67.11 

2. 

Exploitation of Minerals 
Industry 

0.1 

0.23 

3. 

11.9 

9.97 

4. 

Transport 

2.3 

1.53 

5. 

Trade 

5.3 

1.53 

6. 

Public Finance 

0.7 

5.15 

7. 

Public Administration ... 

1.6 

0.55 

8. 

Professions and Liberal 
Arts 

1.7 

1.50 

9. 

Persons living on their 
income 

0.3 

0.14 

10. 

Domestic Service 

2.1 

7.03 

11. 

Insufficiently described 
occupation ... 

5.9 

5.05 

12. 

Unproductive occupation 

2.2 

1.05 


The figures reveal that, when Bombay is 
spoken of as the industrialised province of 
India, it has to be taken as being so only 
very relatively. Those living by exploita- 
tion of animals, vegetation and minerals are 
a little less than in India as a whole. Indus- 
try, transport and trade especially have a 
better following in the Presidency. Wherever 
there is a good demand for labour from 
industries the people seldoia sho”^ any prefer- 
ence for domestic service. Probably this 


accounts for only 2.1 per cent, of the people 
in India as a w^hole. The prosperity ot the 
province in comparison with the rest of India 
is also shown by the fact that, while the 
persons living on their income are only 0,14 
per cent, in India, in Bombay Presidency 
alone they number 0.30 per cent,, which is 
double the all-India figure. 

In 1931-32 the total area sown in the Presi- 
dency was 34 million acres. Bombay's 
total sown area comes third in rank amongst 
the provinces of India after the United 
Provinces and Madras. Out of the 34 
million acres in the Presidency, rice occu- 
pies 3 million acres, wheat 2 million acres, 
jowar (cholam or the great millet) 8 million 
acres, Bajra (cumbu or the spiked millet) 5 
million acres, gram i million acres and 
other food grains 3 million acres. In the 
total output of jowar and bajra, Bombay 
takes the lead in India. Of the other chief 
crops, cotton and fodder crops are the most 
prominent ones. The former is grown on 
4 million acres and the latter 011 2^ million 
acres. In the cultivation of cotton, Bombay 
stands second in India after C. P. and Berar 
and in regard to the fodder crops also she 
ranks second after the Punjab. 

Just as jute is the main commercial crop 
of Bengal, cotton is the principal commer- 
cial agricultural produce of Bombay. If the 
Indian States in the Presidency are also 
included, the total yield of cotton in Bombay 
is the largest in India. Nearly a third of 
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tlic total Indian cotton production is accoun- 
ted for by the Bombay Presidency (includ- 
ing the Indian States). The total yield of 
cotton in Bombay and its Indian States in 
1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 was 1,322,000, 

1.405.000 and 1.365,000 bales respectively. 
The total Indian production in the same 
year amounted to 4,088,000, 4,437,000 and 

4.033.000 bales respectively. 

Though at first sight it may well appear, 
that the co-operative movement has not 
made the same progress in the Bombay 
Presidency as in the two or three other pro- 
vinces of India, when the total membership 
of the co-operative societies and the working 
capital put up by the Province is considered 
in relation to the population of the province, 
it would be readily found that Bombay 
does not lag behind the apparently more 
co-operative-minded provinces of India. 
The number of members in the co-operative 
societies in 1932-33 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency formed 2.65 per cent, of the popula- 
tion as against 1.34 per cent, in India. 
Punjab alone amongst the major provinces 
of India has a slightly higher percentage in 
this regard than Bombay. The total work- 
ing lapital of the co-operative organisations 
in 1932-33. From the point of view of the 
total capital, Bombay no doubt stands 
fourth amongst the major provinces of India 
after Punjab, Madras and Bengal. When 
the number of annas contributed per head 
of population is considered, Bombay comes 
amongst the major provinces as second with 
115 annas giving the pride of place to the 
Punjab. 

As elsewhere in India, the co-operative 
societies in Bombay are mainly agricultural 
credit societies. The non-credit co-operative 
movement though a little more active in thb 
Province, is by no means impressive, 
The co-operative credit societies, again, as 
in the rest of India, supply only the short- 
term credit needs of the agriculturists. Bar- 
ring a very few land mortgage banks there 
arc no institutions co-operative or non-co- 
operative, of the agriculturists. It is 
really a matter of surprise that Bombay, 
which is very advanced generally in all 
matters should have neglected to start well- 
equipped land mortgage banks which are 
absolutely essential to the agricultural 
population situated as it is to-day. 

The cotton textile industry is the main and 
most flourishing indu-stry of the Bombay 
Presidency. In the national economy of 
India the cotton textile industry occupies a 
position, which is second only to that of 
agriculture ; and even to-day Bombay takes 
the foremost place in the cotton textile pro- 
duction. This industry is an old and well- 


established industry and is carried on v^ 
largely under Indian management and Indian 
capital. The two chief centres of the indus- 
try in the Presidency are the Bombay Island 
and Ahmedabad. 

Amongst the several new industries now 
gathering momentum in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the most important is the manufac- 
ture of matches. There are eight factories 
established in the neighbourhood of Santa 
Cruz, Ghodbunder, Rurla and Thana. In 
1932-33 there were 14 cigarette factories 
doing good business. The assemblage of 
motor cars has now become a regular and 
well-established industry in the province. In 
addition to a number of factories for tanning 
hides and skins, there are also factories for 
the manufacture of bakelite materials, electric 
fans, pins and needles, dry cells, razor 
blades, soaps, glasses, chemicals, pottery, 
paint, carbon, paper, etc. 

Three things necessary for the industrial- 
isation of any locality are the local supply 
of raw materials, power, whether coal, oil or 
electricity, and capital. All these three 
Bombay has or is getting to have in plenty. 
As regards capital, Bombay is the home of 
two principal and rich mercantile communi- 
ties of India, i.c., the Paris and the 
Gujaratis, For its principal industry, name- 
ly the cotton textile industry, Bombay not 
only itself grows cotton but also can easily 
obtain from its neighbouring provinces. 
Central Provinces and Berar and Madras. 
Bombay has, however, no oil or coal. She 
was lill recently dependent for her power 
requirements on the coal from Bengal and 
C. P. in India or llie South Africa. 
Bombay during the last two decades has 
done much to remove this disability. The 
Hydro-electric works, which are now in 
operation in the Presidency and which gene- 
rate electric power some fifty miles away on 
the Ghats, manage to meet a very consider- 
able part of the power requirements of the 
Province. As the Hydro-electric schemes of 
India are dialt elsewhere in great detail it is 
unnecessary here to dilate on them. 

The handloom weaving industry in com- 
mon with the other major provinces of 
India, is the most important coltage indus- 
try in the Bombay Presidency. Almost 
every district carries on handloom weaving 
in spite of all competition from the 
machine-made fabrics. In Poona, Nasik, 
Dharwar, Sholapur and Bclgaum districts 
alone, there are reputed to be nearly 
2 lakhs of weavers. Sarics and Turbans 
are the more famous products of Bombav 
handloom weavers. Silk is woven in 
Ahmedabad, Nasik, Thana and Surat 
Districts. Dyeing is conducted in the 
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Maratha districts as well as in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Bombay silver-ware and the 
brass works of Poona and Nasik are well- 
known throughout India. The other import- 
ant cottage industries of the Province are lac, 
ivory and tortoise shell manufactures, carpet 
weaving, calico-printing, manufacture of 
gold and silver threads, kinkhabs, lacquer 
work, pottery, stone works, etc. 

Joint stock enterprise is very highly deve- 
loped in the Presidency. The total number 
of companies and the paid-up capital in 
1931-32 amounted to 1,051 and Rs. 99 
crorcs lespcctively. The paid-up capital 
employed in the iSomaby companies repre- 
sent fully one-third of the total paid-up 
capital in India. Though in the total 
amount of paid-up capital, Bombay yields 
the first place to Bengal, from the point of 
view of financial strength and soundness of 
its companies, Bombay stands foremost in 
India. It Burma is excluded, the average 
capital of Rs. 9,41,000 per Bombay com- 
pany in 1931-32 represents the highest aver- 
age amongst the major provinces of India. 
In the total paid-up capital invested in 
Banks, insurance companies, transit and 
transport companies, and mills and presses, 
Bombay Presidency occupies die first place 
in India. In regard to the paid-up capital 
invested in trading and manufacturing 
companies Bombay occupies the second 
place after Bengal. 

Bomliay’s share in the foreign trade of 
India on an average works out to about 
40 per cent. The following tables illustrate 
Bombay’s share in the total Indian trade:— 

IMPORT OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1933-3 ). 103t-3.5 193:) 3(i 
UomI);iy ... ... :i3,70 .W.Sl 

India 115,36 liW,27 i:U,39 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 

19.32-33 1933-81. 19.31.-3.') 1935-36 
Bombay ... 125,1.1 80,50 32,40 33,51 

India ... 85,49 150,67 155,22 164,21 

In regard to the total imports Bombay 
stands first in India and Bengal is second, 
whereas in the case of the exports the posi- 
tion is exactly reversed. 

Tlie chief imports into the Boi .bay Presi- 
dency are cotton goods, metals and ores. 


machinery, sugar, motor cars, oils, raw 
cotton, cotton twist and yarn, artificial .silk, 
.silk manufactures, instruments, dyeing and 
tanning substances, woollen goods, paper, 
hardware, glass and glassware and drugs 
and medicines. The chief exports arc raw 
cotton, oilseeds, cotton manufactures, raw 
wool, cotton yarn, oil cakes and grains, 
pulse and Hour. The following table gives 
the more important imports into and exports 
from Bombay during the last three years: 

IMPORTS INTO BOMBAY 


(Lakhs of Rupees) 



vm-Hi 

1934-35 

1935 36 

Colton piccegoods . 

4,44 

4,04 

4,38 

Cotton raw 

3,42 

5,01 

6,37 

Machinery and WtW- 




work 

4,22 

4,27 

8,01 

Metals and Ores 

3,10 

3,G1 

3,59 

Oils 

1,04 

2,19 

2,18 

Silkgoods 

2,42 

2,29 

1,76 

Cotton twist and 




yarn 

S7 

J,37 

1,68 

Sugar 

1,00 

81 

83 

Motor cars 

83 

1 ,36 

l>26 

Woollen goods 

8(1 

1,37 

99 

EXPORTS FROJl BOMBAY 


{Lakhs 

of Rupees) 



1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Oil seeds 

4, GO 

8,23 

8,02 

Cotton piecegoods ... 

81 

94 

1,18 

Cotton twist and 




Yarn 

78 

59 

44 

Wool raw 

83 

40 

TO 


One-third to one-fourth of the total Indian 
imports of piccegoods and sugar arc import- 
ed by the Bombay Presidency. One-third 
of Indian imports of metals and ores, machi- 
nery and millwork and cotton twist and 
yarn arc also absorbed by the Pre.sidency. 
One-third to one-half of oils (mineral) and 
one-half of the Indian imports of motor cars 
also find their way into Bombay Presidency. 
35 to 40 per cent, of the woollen goods and 
five-sixths of the silk manufactures imjiorted 
by India arc taken by Bombay. Practically 
ail the Indian imports of raw cotton are 
destined for the Bombay Presidency. 

Of the exports, practically the entire 
Indi.an export of cotton twist and yarn, 60 
per cent, of raw cotton, one-third of oil 
seeds, one-half of the piccegoods and about 
40 per cent, of the raw wool exported from 
India are all from the Bombay Presidency. 
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MADRAS 


A scrutiny of occupational statistics of 
various countries will show that the pro- 
portion of people engaged in domestic 
service to total workers is a rough gauge of 
the extent of industrialisation. The total 
workers and working dependents in Madras 
Presidency according to 1931 census is 
28.92 million, out of which 13.35 million or 
46.17 per cent, follow exploitation of 
animals and vegetation. The people 
engaged in the domestic services amount to 
7.79 million or 26.94 cent., which is 
the ' highest percentage amongst the major 
provinces of India. This high percentage, 
high even for Madras can be explained 
largely by the fact that domestic servants 
also engage in apiculture. The following 
figures show the distribution of workers and 
working dependents and the percentage 
borne by each group of occupation to the 
total. 



« 15 

bo Sc 

Exploitation of Aniniiil#* urirf 
Vegetation 

fl.2 

Percenta 
borne to 
the total 
workers i 
Depende 

13.35 

46.17 

Industry 

2.55 

8.81 

Transport 

0.38 

1,35 

Trade 

1.22 

4.25 

Public Finance ... 

0.06 

0.21 

Public Administration 

0.18 

0.62 

Profession and Liberal 
Persons Living on theii 

0.3S 

1.31 

income 

0.03 

0.10 

Domestic Service 

7.79 

26.94 

Insufficiently described 

2.78 

9.65 

Unnroductive 

0.17 

0.59 


On account of a change in the method of 
classification, the Madras figures are not ex- 
actly comparable with that of the All-India 
census figures. It may, however, be stated 
confidently that the proportion of people 
following domestic service is probably the 
highest in this province and that trade, 
industry and transport have all a lesser 
following in the Madras Presidency than in 
Bombay or Bengal Presidencies and in all 
probability lesser than even the All-India 
census figures. The people following the 
exploitation of minerals are only about 
15,000 and for all practical purposes that 
group need not be taken into consideration. 
When the mines and quarries arc few, no 
wonder that there are very few who followed 
the calling of mining or quarrying. The 
proportion of people living on their income 
in the Presidency is also lower than that for 
the whole of India. 


Agriculture is the mainstay of the people 
in Madras in common with the rest of India. 
The total area sown in 1931-32 in the Pro- 
vince was 38 million acres which is very 
nearly a seventh of Ihe total sown area in 
India. Madras comes second in this regard 
in India after the United Provinces. Rice, 
Iho staple food of the people of the Province, 
naturally occupies the largest acreage. Rice 
is cultivated on 12 million acres, Jowar 
(Cholum or the great millet) 5 million acres, 
Bajra (Cambu or spiked millet) 3 million 
acres, Ragi (Marua or millet) 2 million acres 
and other food crops 7 million acres. 
Madias stands, amongst the Indian pro- 
vinces, first in the cultivation of ragi, second 
in the case of Jowar third in Bajra and 
fourth in regard to rice. When the total 
acreage of 205 million under food grains in 
India is considered, it would be found that 
Madras with 29 million acres under food 
grains stands second, yielding the first place 
only to the Punjab. In the cultivation of 
oilseeds, spices and coffee. Madras occupies 
the premier position in India. Out of 
16 million acres under oilseeds in India, as 
much as 4^ million acres arc accounted for 
by Madras alone. Nearly half the land 
under condiments and spices i.i India are 
to be found in this Presidency. The cotton 
cultivation is also an important industry of 
the province, as Madras stands third 
amongst the provinces of India growing 
cotton. The acreage under cotton cultiva- 
tion in 1931-32 in the Presidency was 
2 million acres. 

The agriculture of the Province owes not 
a little to the agricultural and the irrigation 
departments. The former have always been 
on the alert to find out improved seeds and 
manures, and the latter in improving the 
irrigation facilities of the Province. The 
Madras Presidency has at present some of 
the finest irrigation works in the world. 
The Mettur irrigation project which was 
recently completed is one of the largest of 
its kind in the world. In 1931-32 the area 
irrigated in the Presidency was 9.2 million 
acres and then Madras stood third amongst 
the provinces of India in regard to the area 
irrigated. 

Although the progress of the co-operative 
movemeiit in the Madras Presidency is 
nothing impressive it, has been heartening 
enough. Madras has the largest number of 
co-operative society members in India. In 
1932-33 the total number of members of 
primary societies was 898,231, which is a 
fourth of the total members in India. The 
working capital of the co-operative organisa- 
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tions in 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 17.30 
iglfha and in this respect Madras comes 
second only to Punjab which has a crore 
and a half more. 

Madras is the most progressive province 
in regard to the land mortgage banking. No 
other province has come anywhere near it. 
The establishment of the Madras Co-opera- 
tive Central Land Mortgage Board in 1929 
to finance the local and the primary mort- 
gage bank by centralising debenture issues 
marks the starting point of a systematic 
development of the land mortgage banking 
in the Province. There are at present about 
38 primary land mortgage ban^ in the Pre- 
sidency attempting to meet the long term 
agricultural credit needs of their localities. 
Though only a start has been made so far, 
the beginning has been so good that it augurs 
well for the future. 

The non-credit side of the co-operative 
movement, in common with the rest of 
India, Madras has not developed. There is, 
however, one exception. Tlie Triplicane 
Co-operative Society, which is a consumers’ 
society has been a very successful institution. 
It is the biggest of its type not only in India 
but in the whole of East, if Japan is 
excluded. 

The large-scale industritw of the province; 
are cotton textiles, tanning of hides and 
skins, jute mills, oil milling, coir-making, 
aluminium utensils making, match and pencil 
making, soap manufacture, saw-milling, tile 
making and tanning. Of these the cotton 
textiles and tanning arc the more important 
industries. There are about 30 cotton mills 
working 5,834 looms and 1,034,830 spindles 
with paid-up capital of over Rs. 3 crorcs. 
The average daily number of workers em- 
ployed was over 55,000 according to the 
1935 statistics as against 270,000 in Bombay. 
There arc besides 7 hosiery mills, 4 jute 
mills and 2 woollen mills. Sixty-four fac- 
tories are engaged in the manufacture of 
bricks and tiles. The number of saw mills 
is given as ii. In the tanning industry 
Madras leads ahead all the provinces of 
India. 

Factories engaged in Proce.sscs connected 
with skin and hides: — 
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The province of Madras yields place only 
to Bengal and Bombay as regards major 
engineering workshops and factories. There 
arc 23 railway workshop General engineer- 
ing claims 19 and electrical engineering 3. 
With the development of hydro-electric 
power, it is more than likely that Madras 
will make rapid progre.ss in Engineering en- 
prises. 

If the Madras Presidency has not been 
industrialised to the extent the other two 
presidencies have been, it is because the 
Presidency has been suffering from a woeful 
lack of power resources. There are no coal 
mines within the Presidency and to get coal 
either from Bengal or C. P. is almost prohi- 
bitively costly. The only resource, that 
could be developed within the Presidency, 
is the Hydro-Electric power. More than a 
mere start has been already made in this 
direction ; and it could be safely predicted 
that within 20 years the Hydro-Electric 
power would have been sufficiently deve- 
loped all over the Presidency, and the 
greatest handicap to its industrialisation 
would be removed. The Hydro-Electric 
projects and undertakings are dealt else- 
where in detail. 

The important cottage industries of the 
Province are cotton and silk handloom weav- 
ing. Tanjore, Madura, Kuttalam, KumooL 
Adoni, Arni, Cocanada, Salem and Coim- 
batore are some of the very important 
centres of silk and cotton weaving. Carpets 
arc made at Elloro, Ayyampattai, and 
Masulipatam. Vellore, Ganjam, Madura, 
Travancore, Vizagapatam, Tanjore and 
Kumbakonam are famous for their metallic 
wares, Trichinopoly and Dindigul arc noted 
all over the world for cigar manufacture. 

Madras Presidency was the first in India 
to have an efficient department of Industries. 
The Department has to its credit the starting 
of the first up to date aluminium, soap, 
pencil and paper factories in India. This 
department has been in general taking a 
greater interest and actively helping the 
cottage industries as well as the major indus- 
tries by taking part in, as well as organising, 
exhibitions, conducting researches, training 
pupils and starting new ventures, and 
similar departments in the other provinces 
of India. 

As in the case of industries in the Joint 
Stock enterprise also, Madras Presidency 
ranks theird amongst the provinces of India 
(excluding Burma). This is easy to under- 
stand. Unless industries flourish Joint 
Stock enterprise cannot thrive, and a 
parallel can generally be always found in 
and locally between its industrialisation and 
growth of joint stock companies. The Pre- 
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sidency stands third in India in respect of 
the paid-up capital invested in Banks, Mills 
and Presses, second in regard of tea and 
other planting companies and fourth in 
insurance companies, (Burma being ex- 
cluded). The paid-up capital of all the 
companies in 1931-32 amounted to Rs. 15 
crores out of the total Indian paid-up capital 
of 286 crores. 

The Madras Presidency comes third after 
Bombay and Bengal in its contribution to 
the foreign trade of India. The following 
figures give the imports and exports of 
merchandise as well the total forei^ trade 
of the Madias Presidency and India. 

IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

{Lakhs of Rupees) 

1032-38 1988-84 1934-85 

Madras Presidency 14.31 17,33 1.5,71 

India .■ ... 113,86 182,25 184,89 

EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

(Lakhs of Rupees) 

1032-88 1983-84 1984-85 

Madras Presidency ... 24,71 25.26 26,91 

India ... .. 1,5.5,67 155,22 864,23 

The chief imports into the Madras Presi- 
dency are Metal and Ores, Cotton Manu- 
factures, Machinery, Millwork, Ooils, sugar, 
cotton twist and yam, vehicles, hardware, 
dyeing and tanning substances, paper and 
pasteboard, rubber and chemicals. The 
main exports from the Presidency are oil- 
seeds, taimed hides and skines, tea, cotton 
manufactures, coffee, spices, coir raw and 
manufactured. The following are the more 


important imports into and exports &om 
the the Presidency during the last three 
years: — 

IMPORTS INTO THE PRESIDENCY 


(Lakhs of Rupees) 



1982-88 

1988-84 

1984-85 

Iron and ores 

L40 

1,57 

1,87 

Cotton piece-gggds •• 
Machinery and Mill- 

1,86 

1,57 

M9 

work 

1,45 

1,56 

1,67 

Oils 

Cotton Twist and 

1,01 

5,09 

1,08 

Yarn 

54 

64 

69 

Sugar 

56 

48 

88 

Motor Cars 

24 

83 

83 


EXPORTS FROM THE PRESIDENCY 
(Lakhs of Rupees) 



1982-83 

1988-84 

1984-85 

Oilseeds 

... 6,13 

5,68 

5,80 

Tea 

... 3,90 

4,86 

4,42 

Tanned Skins 

... 2,90 

3,02 

2,75 

Tanned Hides 

... 2,29 

1,91 

2,21 

Cotton raw 

1,11 

1,74 

97 

Coffee 

... 1,02 

73 

1,01 

Cotton piecegoods 

83 

82 

84 

Rice (not in the husk) 



Machinery and Mill. 

80 

83 

86 

Of the total 

Indian 

imports, 

about 


15 per cent, of metals and ores, i/ioth of 
cotton piccegoods, i / 9th to i / loth of machi- 
nery and millwork, i/6th of oils, l/5th of 
sugar, I /4th to I /5th of cotton twist and 
yarn and i / 8th of motor cars arc imported 
by the Presidency. 

Of the exports from India, nearly 50 per 
cent, of the oilseeds and cotton i/4th to 
I /5th of tea, and practically all of coffee, 
tanned hides and tamied skins are contri- 
buted by the Presidency. 


THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The United Provinces is seventh of the 
provinces of India in size, having an area 
of 112,191 sq. miles of which 5,943 con- 
stitute the States. In point of population, 
however, the U. P. ranks third with a total 
population of 49,619,833 of which 1.2 
million is accounted for by the States. In 
its main features, the economic life of the 
United Provinces is not different from that 
of the rest of India. In the matter, how- 
ever, of distribution of occupations, the 
United Provinces has certain notable fea- 
tures; firstly, the proportion of "exploita- 
tion of animals and vegetation’ at 74.5 is 
higher than that of the other important 
provinces like Bengal, Bombay, Madras 


and the Punjab and is lower than that of 
only Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces 
and Assam. If the extent of dependence 
on agriculture is a clue to the industrialisa- 
tion of a province, then, one should say 
that the United Provinces comes next to 
all other major provinces in point of in- 
dustrial development. But the proportion 
which industry bears to the total number 
of occupations, is higher at 11.7 per cent, 
than that of the major provinces inclusive 
of Bombay. But Punjab stands out with 
the far higher percentage of 17.0. 

In transport, United Provinces has a 
proportion higher than that of Madras and 
C. P. and Bihar and Orissa, equal to that 
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of Bombay and lower than that of the occupatic^ for all the provinces is given 
Punjab and Bengal. The distribution of below; — 
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0*4 

Industry ... 

8*3 

8*8 

8*3 

11*3 

11*8 

8*3 

8*8 

17*0 

11*7 

10*7 

Transport 

1-7 

2*0 

0-9 

2*0 

4‘1 

1*2 

1*8 

2*1 

*9 

4*5 

Trade •• ^ 

Public administration. 

3*8 

6*8 

4*1 

5*1 

9*3 

4*4 

4*2 

6*0 

5*1 

11*9 

Professions and libe- 
ral Arts ••• 

1*8 

2*8 

1*7 

3*9 

4*4 

2*0 

2*2 

4*1 

2*0 

3*8 

Others 

2*6 

1*11 

9*2 

10*0 

2*6 

39 

3*72 

7*3 

5*8 

11*9 


The total' area under cultivation, accord- 
ing to the last report of the Department of 
Agriculture to hand is 43.2 million acres, 
of which 7.84 million arc double crop. 
Not less than 3.8 million acres are devot- 
ed to the growing of fruits. The United 
Provinces may boast of a fair share of the 
important agricultural staples of India. 
Of wheat, out of the total of 34.4 million 
acres, the U. P. has as much as 7.67 
million. While the total annual produc- 
tion of Indian wheat is g.70 million Ions, 
the U. P.’s share comes to 5.5 million. 
The U. P. has more than half the total 
acreage under sugar cane. While the 
area under sugarcane in India is only 4.007 
million acres. U. P. alone claims as much 
as 2.249 million. From the standpoint of 
yield, the U. P.’s share is even higher, 
being 3.336 million tons out of a total of 
'5.905 miliion tons. In cotton, rice and 
linseed, the U. P.’s share is far less. 
While the total Indian acreage under 
cotton is 23.830 acres, only 715,000 acres 
are in the XJnited Provinces. The U. P.’s 
cotton production of 194,000 bales is but a 
small proportion of the total Indian out- 
put of 4,807,000 bales. The area under 
rice of the U. P. is only 6.69 million acres 
out of a total acreage for All-India of 44.5 
million. The output of rice of the pro- 
vince is 1.99 million tons against 30.26 
million tons for the whole country. 
8,45,000 acres are devoted to the growing 
of linseed and the U. P.’s output of lin- 
seed is 199,000 tons against 418,000 tons 
for all India. Agriculture in the U. P. 
must be said to have a bright future before 
it. At present, however, conditions are 
not as one would wish them to be; for the 
depression has hit the United l^vinces 
hard and the finances of the Province have 
been altogether upset. The report of Sir 


Otto Niemeyer,, while referring to the un- 
doubted need of the provinces for help 
from the centre, is also confident that in the 
future, the U. P. could be numbered as 
one of the major provinces of India and 
that the financial help which the Central 
Government now makes is, purely, of a 
temporary kind. In considering the pros- 
pects of agriculture of this province, refer- 
ence may be made to the fact that the 
Sarda Irrigation Canal, on which work was 
started in 1921. was opened in the main 
branch in 1928, This comprises some 
4,000 miles of main channel and distribu- 
tories and 1,200 miles of drains over an 
area of 6 million acres, of which on an 
average o,f 1,350,000 is expected to be irri- 
gated annually by its means. New mas- 
onty wells to the number of 150,315 were 
constnicted during the decade covered by 
the last census, mostly at the expense of 
the cultivators themselves. The principal 
crops are rice, millet, wheat, barley and 
pulse. In sugarcane the U. P. has the 
means of improvement both to agriculture 
and to the industry of the province. The 
outlook of U. P. may be said to have 
changed almost beyond recognition with 
the institution of a policy of protection for 
the Indian Sugar Industry. The Govern- 
ment have attempted to distribute the 
benefits of such a favoured industry by 
passing legislation for the enforcement of 
minimum prices for sugarcane. What 
Bombay Presidency is for the cotton mill 
industry, the United Provinces may be 
said to be for the sugar industry. The 
development of this Industry has made up 
for the weakness of the U. P. in its lack 
of subsidiary occupations. It is note- 
worthy too that the United Provinces is 
alone among the provinces of India for its 
small number of handlooms which accord- 
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ing to the report of the Cotton Textile 
Tariff Board of 193a, is only 75,000, while 
hardly any province excq)ting Dehi and 
N. W. F. Province has less than a lakh of 
locsms. 

it must also be mentioned that in cattle 
breeding the U. P. is ahead of most other 
provinces of India. It is reputed to be 
the largest importer of cotton; and it can 
boast of 4 cattle breeding faims, managed 
by government in Muttra, Jhansi and 
Khevi districts and in Bhabar and Thcrai 
estates. 

It is also likely to derive the largest 
benefit from the impetus given by His Ex- 
cellency Lord Linlithgow to cattle breeding 
in India. 

By far the most encouraging aspect of 
the economic life of the United Provinces 
is the spread of hydro-electric power main- 
ly for purposes of agriculture, and the re- 
sulting scientific outlook in regard to pro- 
blems affecting agriculture. It is also note- 
worthy that, according to the banking en- 
quiry Committee, 46 per cent, of agricul- 
tural tenants and peasant proprietors were 
free from debts and 22 per cent, owed less 
than two years’ rents, though a larger 
number of landlords were in debt and 
their debts were very much greater. 

As regards industry, the U. P. may well 
claim that it has the most well-distributed 
industrial activity, compared to the other 
provinces. It has been already pointed 
out that the occupational statistics suggest 
a higher degree of industrialisation than in 


The Punjab with its feudatories embraces 
an area of 136,260 square miles, the British 
districts occupying 99,200 square miles and 
the States 37,060 square miles. From ist 
October, 1936, with the formation of a new 
Political Agency at Simla the Punjab States 
(which till then formed two groups, viz., 
“Punjab States” and "Punjab States 
Agency”), have all been transferred to the 
Punjab States Agency. The total popula- 
tion of the Province in 1931, including the 
Baluch tribes of the Dera (ihazi Khan bor- 
der was 28,490,857, of whom 4,910,005 were 
in the Indian States. That is to say, the 
Punjab comprises about one-thirteenth of 
the area and population (238 per square mite) 
the Province comes next to Bengal, Bihar, 
U. P., Orissa and Madras, in that order. 

Bounded on the east by the Jumna and by 
the Suleiman range in the west, the greater 
part of the Punjab forn.a one vast Pluvial 


most other provinces. Another dream' 
stance pointing towards the same conclU' 
sion is that the U. P. has a larger number 
of cities than Madras or the Punjab or the 
C. P., not to speak of Bengal. But this. 
it must be added, is due largely to the bis 
toric importance of the cities and not to 
the concentratiori of population which in- 
dustrial activity invariably brings about 
Nevertheless, large aggregations of popula- 
tion promote brisk activity in trade and 
commerce, if not industry. And active 
business helps the develpoment qf industri- 
al concerns; and this must explain to some 
extent the variety of the industrial life of 
the U. P. But this, again, rests on the 
variety of its natural resources. It har 
been mentioned already that in the sugar 
industiy, the U. P. has the pride of place 
Sugar ketories rose from 14 in 1931-32 to 
68 in 1935-36. The output now stan^ at 
374,000 tons against 202,000 tons of Bihar 
apd Orissa. The percentage of total pro- 
duction is 54.7. Of cotton mills, the U, P. 
has a fair share, though in the production 
of cotton, as wc have seen already, the 
contribution of the U. P. is far from im- 
pressive. The province has utilised its 
high place in the production of wheat and 
oilseeds to develop its own flour mills and 
oil mills. Small industries like soap and 
toilette requisites and hosiery are slowly 
making headway. The progress of the 
province in the future will, however, depend 
on ilie efforts of the Government to 
modernise agriculture and teach the 
peasant to use electric power. 


plain. The physical configuration of the 
Province falls into five natural divisions, 
(i) The Himalayan tract including an area 
of 22,000 s(iuare miles scantily populated in 
scattered mountain hamlets, (2) the Salt 
Range tract extending over the districts of 
Attock, Rawalpindi and Jhelum and part of 
Shahpur district, a broken territory, its hilly 
regions appro.ximating in its physical char- 
acteristics to the Himalayan tract. Rainfall 
in this region is insufficient to provide against 
distress in unfavourable seasons, irrigation 
being almost absent. (3) The sub-montane 
tract, including within itself the low hills of 
the Siwaliks, on the other hand enjoys ample 
rainfall and is further watered by the 
streams from the hills. This tract comprises 
some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the Province. The popula- 
tion of this region (over 4 millions), pursue, 
almost wholly, agricultural and pastorl voca- 
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tions. Sialkot is the sole urban centre. (4) 
The eastern portion of the Punjab plains 
with an area of over 36,000 square miles and 
population of lojmillions — a largely urban 
area, in comparison with the Western Pun- 
jab. The large cities of Amritsar and Lahore 
lie within this tract. Everywhere in this 
region rainfall is just sufficient for cultiva- 
tion to be made possible without irrigation, 
but not to safeguard against distress, except 
where irrigation is employed, in times of 
even a slight failure of the rains. (5) The 
western plains comprise an area of nearly 

60.000 acres with a population of over six 
millions. Because of scanty rainfall every- 
where in the area, cultivation is independent 
of rain, being made possible with the aid of 
artificial irrigation or in riverine regions left 
moist by the retreating floods. This part of 
the Punjab plains include the great colony 
areas on the Chenab and the Jhelum canals 
which seem to be well on their way to dis- 
pute the claim of the ea.stern tracts as the 
most fertile and populous portion of the pro- 
vince. Multan and Lyallpur are the largest 
urban centres in this area. 

IRRIGATION 

About one-sixth of the total area of tlie 
province is Government property the rest 
being owned by private interests. A large 
part of the Government land is .so situated 
that cultivation is made possible only by 
extensive irrigation. The Lower Chenab 
canal now irrigates 1,945,000 acres of for- 
mer waste land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 

4.18.000 acres and the lower Bari Doab 
Canal an additional 1,016,000 acres. The 
opening of the Sutlej Valley Canals has 
brought in a further area of about 1,362,000 
acres under cultivation. The area irrigated 
in 1934-35 by Government works was largest 
in the Punjab where 10.48 million acres were 
irrigated during the year. Madras came 
next with 7.3 million acres followed by Sind 
with an area of 4.06 million acres. During 
the triennium 1930-33, of the 10,995,258 
acres (average area) irrigated in the Punjab 
ro,3T4,03i acres were served by Productive 
Works and only 681,227 acres by Unpro- 
ductive Works ; while tlie average area irri- 
gated in British India as a whole during the 
triennium was 30.23 million acres. Thus 
the Punjab accounted for over 35 per cent, 
of the total area irrigated. 

THE HAVELI IRRIGATION SCHEME 

The project when fully developed, will 
provide perennial irrigatioi. to 5*^1000 acres 
and non-perennial irrigation to 450,000 acres 


in the Jhang, Multan and Muzaffargarh dis- 
tricts. The net annual revenue ten years 
after the canals begin functioning and after 
paying working expenses has been estimated 
to be Rs. 43,000,000, that is to say, a re- 
turn of 8 per cent, on the capital expendi- 
ture, but it will probably be more in view 
of the several savings that have been effect- 
ed. The scheme was originally estimated to 
cost Rs. 5,25,00,000. But the actual e.x- 
penditure is likely to much less. The ex- 
penditure during 1937-38 was Rs. 64,50,000 
out of which the Punjab Government met 
Rs. 45,00,000 from their own resources and 
the balance from the ca.sh section of the loan 
raised last year. During the current 
year the expenditure is estimated to be 
Rs. 1,50,00,000. The Punjab Government 
are meeting half a crore from their own re- 
sources, and for the balance a loan of 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 was floated during the year. 

Progress on the construction of the Emer- 
son Barrage, the headworks of the project 
and other works has made rapid strides. It 
is expected to finish the work in about two 
years against an estimated period of five 
years. 

AGRICULTURE 

Punjab is essentially a country of peasant 
proprietors. Agriculture is the mainstay of 
the people affording means of subsistence to 
65.5 per cent, of the population. The total 
area sown in 1935-36 in the Province was 28 
million acres. (Net area actually sown 
24,462,134 acres: current fallows 3,606,988 
acres), which is very nearly a tenth of the 
total sown area in India. Punjab comes 
third in this respect in India after the U. P. 
and Madras. Wheat, the staple food of the 
))eople of the province occupies the largest 
acreage and the development of irrigation 
has led to a great expansion of the wheat 
area, which in IQ35-36 occupied 9.3 million 
acres, being the largest acreage of any pro- 
vince in India, covering nearly 36 per cent, 
of the total wheat area in the country. Rice 
is cultivated in under r million acres, Bajra 
(or spiked millet) 3 million acres, Maize over 
I million acres. Gram (pulse) 4.7 million 
acres and other foodcrops, 4 million acres. 
Punjab stands, amongst the Indian provin- 
ces first in the cultivation of w’heat, second 
in Bajra and Gram, third in Barley and 
Maize. Other important staples are oilseeds, 
rape, toria and sesamum, cotton and sugar- 
cane. In 1935-36 2.8 million acres were 
under cotton cultivation as against 4.1 mil- 
lion acres in Bombay 4 million acres in C. P, 
and 2.6 million acres in Madras. Large areas 
in the canal colonies grow American cotton 
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but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple varieties are predominant. 
Being preponderatingly agricultural, live- 
stock occupies a prominent place in rural 
economy and the cattle and daily trades arc 
well developed. Wool is a staple product in 
Kulu and Kangra and throughout the plains 
generally. The production of hides and skins 
is also an important industry. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

In the progress of the co-operative move- 
ment the Punjab generally speaking leads in 
many respects with Bombay coming dose 
behind. The Punjab with about 22,500 so- 
cieties stands fmit in the number of societies 
(89) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
with a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab comes second in that respect with 45. 
The Punjab again leads in the number of 
members of Societies (30.8) per one thousand 
inhabitants, Bombay coming next with 28.1 
while Madras and Bengal rank thereafter. 
Considering the third aspect of the growth of 
the movement, viz., the distribution of the 
Working Capital by provinces, we find that 
Bombay and Sind lead in this respect with 
125 annas per head of the population. The 
Punjab is a close second with 117. In the 
Punjab as in the rest of India the agricul- 
tural societies predominate while the urban 
societies show a much slower development. 
Thus out a total of 22,500 societies in 1935- 
36, 18,559 were agricultural and only 3,820 
non-agricultural. But even in this respect, 
Punjab holds the premier position with 3,820 
societies out of a total of 10,092 for British 
India, while Bengal has 2,279 societies and 
Madras 1,468. 

On the other hand, only in Bombay and 
Bengal do we find any real progress made in 
one important aspect of urban co-operation, 
namely, people’s co-operative banks. The 
Punjab has i,o,p unlimited liability (non- 
agricultural) societies, but only 162 with 
limited liability and even these are hcardly 
people’s banks in the real sense. In Madras 
again, most of the 1,055 agricultural credit 
societies are not real people’s banks. In 
Bombay in 1935-36 there were 13 1 urban 
banks most of which working successfully. 
It is clear that the development of urban 
banking is a distinct contribution of Bombay 
to the co-operative movement in India, an 
example which other Provinces are yet slow 
to follow. 

As regards Thrift Societies which are a 
variation of the urban co-operative societies, 
the Punjab occupies a predominant position. 
There are about 1,000 such r;ocieties the bulk 


of whose members are schoolmasters. There 
are again 125 Thrift Societies for women 
only, having a membership of about 2,000. 
The Punjab has also been the pioneer in in- 
troducing tlie very useful type of co-opera- 
tive society to promote better living among 
its members. There are about 300 such so- 
cieties in the Province which have been res- 
ponsible for carrying out quite useful and 
important work by way of village uplift as 
well as their economic objective of strength- 
ening the position of the agriculturist. With 
the active encouragement of popular minis- 
tries there have been indications that before 
long such societies would be established in 
great numbers in the other provinces also. 

Despite the prominent position the Punjab 
occupies in the development of the co-opera- 
tive movement, there has yet been only a 
beginning in the direction of land mortgage 
banks for the provision of long term loans 
to the agriculturists. At pre-sent there are 
only 12 co-operative land mortgage banks 
whole districts, the rest confining their opera- 
tions to a single tehsil. Madras with its 38 
primary land mortgage banks is the most 
progressive province in this respect. Bom- 
bay has 15 which have only recently started 
their operations. Though in the Punjab the 
Government guarantees the interest on de- 
bentures raised by these banks, thereby en- 
abling them to meet all reasonable needs, 
there will have to be a Central land mort- 
gage bank as in Bombay and Madras, to 
serve as starting point of a systematic deve- 
lopment of land mortgage banking in the 
province. 

The position as regards overdue loans in 
agricultural societies testifies to tlic sound- 
ness of the movement in the Punjab. Thus 
the share of the province in overdue loans 
by individuals is only 31 lakhs as against 
11,66 lakhs for the whole of India. More 
striking are the percentage figures of overdue 
loans to working capital and loans due, 
which are 4 and 5 respectively as against 34 
and 44 respectively for all-India. 

While the non-credit side of the movement 
has made only meagre progress in India as a 
whole, the most remarkable instance of the 
development that has so far been made is to 
be found in the Punjab where the interest- 
ing but difficult experiment in the direction 
of consolidation of holdings through co- 
operation originated in the year 1920. As a 
result of patient work accomplished since 
then the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed significant dimensions 
in the shape of an important agricultural 
reform. 
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INDUSTRIES 

The Punjab is markedly deficient in its 
mineral wealth. Rocksalt, saltpetre and lime- 
stone for road building arc the chief pro- 
ducts. A few small coal mines are situated 
in the Jhelum, Shahpur and Mianwali dis- 
tricts. Gold-washing is a remunerative occu- 
pation along most of the rivers. Iron and 
copper ores though plentiful cannot be work- 
ed on a large scale owing to the difficulty of 
t rans port and the paucity of fuel resources 
within easy reach. The province possesses 
only 802 factories (compared with Bombay 
1. 61 1 factories, Bengal 1,667 and Madras 
1,584), the majority of which are cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. Factoiy 
statistics for 1936 give the total number of 
workers employed in the factories as 63,962. 
Though the Punjab is not a large manufac- 
turing province, it stands foremost in the 
large percentage of workers who are sup- 

CENTRAL PROV 

The Central Provinces and Berar form 
roughly a great triangle of country midway 
between Bombay and Bengal. Their area 
is 181,557 square miles of which 80,687 are 
British Indian territory proper and 17,808 
(viz. Berar) held in perpetual lease from 
H. E. H. The Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population 
(according to the 1931 Census) is 15,328,058 
in C. ‘P. districts and Berar. Thus while 
C. P. and Berar proper arc of the same area 
as the Punjab (99,200 sq. miles), the latter 
is more densely populated (23,580,852). 
The growth of population in the provinces 
during the last fifty years is 30 per cent, 
while the figure for the whole of India 
diuring the same period is 39 per cent. The 
following table sets forth the distribution of 
population in the several provinces. 





No. of in- 


Province 

Population 
per sq. mile 

habitants 
per 100 
acres of 



crops sown 

1. 

Bengal 

646 

221 

2. 

C. P. and Berar ... 

155 

64 

8 . 

Bombay 

238 

68 

4. 

Madras 

320 

151 

5. 

Bihar 

608 

188 

6. 

Orissa 

887 

84 

7. 

Assam 

157 

185 

8. 

North-West 




Frontier 

179 

105 

9. 

Punjab 

238 

86 

10. 

Sind 

84 

81 

n. 

U. P. 

India (British 

456 

185 


territory) 

221 

106 


ported by small scale and cottage industries. 
Thus, while the percentage of total workers 
and working dependents supported by "in- 
dustry'' is 11.3 in Bombay, 8.8 in Madras 
and 11.7 in the U. P. the figure for the Pun- 
jab is as high as 17. Handloom weaving 
is one of the major cottage industries both, 
as regards the number of workers engaged 
and the value of products. Production in 
blankets and woolen rungs is considerable. 
Amritsar is the chief centre of the carpet 
industry. Silk weaving is also widely car- 
ried on. Craftsmanship in gold, silver, 
ivory, brass, copper and earthenware is 
fairly widely distributed. Extraction and 
refinement of mineral oil is carried on in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi districts. Wah near 
Hassanabdal possesses a cement factory, 
Abdullapur, a paper and pulp mill and in 
Lyallpur there is a factory for the hydro- 
genation and refining of oils. 

ES AND BERAR 

The physiography of the Central Pro 
vinces exhibits three distinct features. The 
Vindhyan plateau in the North-West, 
covered with poor and stunted forest 
descends steeply down its southern slopes 
into the rich wheat growing country of the 
Narmada (Nerbudda) valley. Further 
comes the high Satpura uplands of forest- 
covered hills alternating with deep water- 
cut ravines. The Satpura plateau declines 
into the Nagpur plain characterised by 
broad stretches of “deep” black cotton soil 
which make it one of the important cotton 
growing tracts of India and the wealthiest 
part of C. P. proper. The Eastern part 
of the plain forms the valley of the Wain- 
ganga and is mainly a rice-growing country 
watered by numerous irrigation tanks. In 
the Mahanadi basin further to the east lies 
the extensive rice country of Chhatisgarh. 
The south-eastern region of the province is 
again mountainous containing 24,000 square 
miles of forest and deep ravines — ^mostly in- 
habited by jungle tribes. Berar lies to the 
south-west and is chiefly characterised by 
its rich black cotton soil. 

The population of the province is mixed. 
It is believed that before the Aryan inva- 
sion the whole of it was peopled by primi- 
tive tribes of whom the Gonds are the chief 
representatives to-day. The early inhabi- 
tants were forced to retreat into the in- 
accessible forests and hills as successive 
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waves of immigration flowed from all sides. 
The Gonds and other tribes now form near- 
ly a quarter of the whole population of the 
Central Provinces, being found in large 
numbers in nearly all parts of the province. 
The lust census reveals that a gradual 
Ilinduisiiig of the aboriginals is going on, 
the process of absorption being more or 
less civilising. The language divisions of 
the province illustrate the main divisions of 
the immigrant population. The Hindi 
speaking people who form i50 per cent, of 
the total population predominate in the 
North and East and those who speak 
Marathi (81 per cent.) in Berar and the 
West and Centre of the Central Provinces. 
A curious feature of the effects of successive 
invasion is illustrated in Berar where the 
Moslem population speak Marathi and 
numbers of whom have Hindu names, being 
descendants of former Hindu oflieials who 
on the Mohamedan invasion had adopted 
Islam. But the chief characteristic of the 
political and communal life of the provinces 
is the cleavage betM'een the Hindi and the 
Marathi sections of the population, which 
has of late shown signs of intensification 
following the introduction of provincial 
autonomy. The following would be of help 


in making a comparative study of the occu- 
pation of the people in Central Provinces 
with that of Bengal and India: — 



C.P. 

Bengal 

India 

Exploitation of animals 

% 

O' 

/o 

% 

and vegetation 
Exploitation of 

80 

68 

67.11 

Minerals 

0.2 

0.2 

0.28 

Industry 

8.8 

8.8 

9.97 

Transport 

1.2 

2.0 

1.58 

Trade 

Public Administration, 
professions and 

4.4 

6.8 

5.15 

liberal arts 

2.0 

2.8 

2.69 

Others 

8.9 

11.4 

18.82 


The percentage of people living by the 
production of raw materials is, next to 
Assam (81.4%) the highest of all the other 
provinces. Figures for transport, trade 
and industry compare favourably with 
those of the major provinces. The percent- 
age in C. P. in Public Administration, 
professions and liberal arts is less than that 
of India as a whole. This is reflected in 
the literacy statistics for the province. 


Literate Females Literate Males 

per thciusand prT thousand 


Total 
Literates 
per thousand 


9-9 


102 


60 


Agriculture of course is the prime indus- 
try of the province in common with the 
rest of India and is assisted by one of the 
most efficient agricultural departments in 
India and is now receiving additional 
strength by a phenomenal growth of the 
co-operative credit movement. The land 
tenure is chiefly on the malguzari or land- 
lord system ranging from the great Feuda- 
tory chiefships to holdings of small dimen- 
sions. Land legislation has been systema- 
tically undertaken to protect the individual 
cultivator. Land tenure in Berar is similar 
to that of the Bombay raiyatwari system. 
Excluding forest and waste 67 per cent, 
of the total land area of the Province is 
occupied for cultivation. The proportion 
averages 83 per cent, for the two most 
advanced districts in C. P. while the 
average figure for the Berar districts as 
high as 93 per cent. There has been a 
steady extension of the cultivated area 
except for temporary checks caused by 
bad seasons. Rice is the most extensive 
single crop, covering nearly 30 per cent, of 
the cropped area. Wheat comes next with 
over 15 per cent, then pulses and other 


cereals and oilseeds with nearly 50 per cent, 
and cotton nearly 6 per cent. 41 per cent, 
of the Berar cultivated area is occupied by 
cotton. The total out-turn of cotton in 
C. P. and Berar in 1935-30 amounted to 

616.000 bales or nearly 16 per cent, of the 
total production for the whole of India. 
The corresponding figures for Linseed were 

80.000 tons or nearly 24 per cent. C. P. 
comes next to U. P. (147,000 tons) in the 
annual production of this crop. Next 
comes Juar and then pulses and other 
cereals and oil seeds of the cropped area: 
•lower covers 36 per cent, then wheat and 
oil-seeds. Linseed covers nearly 52 per 
cent, of the total area under oilseeds. 

The more important of the irrigation 
works in the Provinces are the Wainganga, 
Tandula, Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari 
canals. It is estimated that during the last 
37 years a sum of Rs. 7.25 crores has been 
expended on the construction of irrigation 
works by the State. The conditions in the 
provinces are such that irrigatnon works 
cannot be anything but unproductive and 
the only justification for their construction 
is their value as protection against famine. 
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The normal area under annual irrigation is the income from these works more than 

now about 815,0060 acres, mainly rice, and covers their maintenance costs. 


Area Area 

By Canals By Tanks By wells 
Govt. Private 


Irrigated (in 
Acres) Other 
Sources 


Total Area 
Irrigated 


C. P. * 1,090,280 162,172 65,187 1,317,639 

* Included under “Private Canals.” 


Central Provinces & Berar (1935-36) 

Total Area ... ... 63,00fi,800 acres 

Cultivated Not area actually sown 24,301,398 ,, 

Current Fallows . .. 3,9.58,846 ,, 

Uncultivated Cultivable Waste other 
than Fallow ... ... 14,052,250 „ 

Nut available for Cultivation ... 4,914,828 ,, 

Forests ... ... ... 19,429 Square Miles. 


One-fifth of the whole province forms the 
forest area, 16,090 square miles being 
Government Reserved forest in C. P. In 
Berar the forest area is about 8,389 sq. 


miles. Forest conservation is rendered 
difficulty and costly by the rugged nature 
of the country. 


Forest Statistics — C. P. & Berar 


Area of Province 

08,373 Square miles 

Re.served Forests 

10,398 „ 

Protected Forests 

••• ... 

Total 

19,398 „ 

Percentage of forests to whole Area 


of Province 

19‘8 

Outturn of Produce 


(a) Timber fuel 

19,406,000 c. 

(b) Minor Produce 

20,95,469 e 

Ilevenue 

Us. 49,39,304 

FiXpenditiirc 

Rs. 3.5 ,30, .150 

Simples 

Rs. 13,99,954 


Statistics of the Co-operative movement 
in India show that progress in different 
parts of India has not been uniform. 
Bengal, the Punjab and Madras have the 
largest number of Societies — while the other 
major provinces like Bombay, Bihar and 
Orissa, the U. P. and the C. P. and Assam 
show distinctly smaller figures. Thus the 
Punjab with about 22,500 societies (for 
1985-36) stands first in the number of 
societies 89 per one lakh inhabitants. In 
1085-86 in C. P. the total number of 
members of primary societies was only 
61,587 or 6.6 per thousand inhabitants. 
The corresponding figures for the Punjab, 
Madras and Bombay were 80.8, 28.1 and 
18.1. The working capital of the co- 
operative organisation in 1985-36 amounted 
to only Rs. 540 lakhs in C. P. correspond- 
ing to 58 as. per head of poprlation. An 
important test of the success or otherwise 


of a co-operative credit society is un- 
doubtedly the promptness in repayment of 
loans by members and it is in this respect 
that one has to acknowledge that in India 
the societies have not attained any great 
measure of success. Thus while for all 
India, the overdue loans were 34 per cent, 
of the working capital and 44 per cent, of 
the total loans due by individuals on the 
30th June, 1936, the corresponding figures 
in C. P. were as high as 65 and 82 and for 
Bihar and Orissa 05 and 87. The growth 
of overdue loans is a disquieting portent 
and reflects badly on the soundness of the 
co-operative structure as a whole. This 
tendency can best be arrested by a tighter 
control of the loan advancing machinery 
and thereby preventing the sanctioning of 
loans for unproductive though necessary 
social or domestic purposes. 


5 
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The followingtable gives the percentage (a) working capital (b) loans due: — 
of overdue loans in Agricultural societies to 

Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1985-86 
(in lakhs of rupee) 


Percentage of over- 
Overdue due loans to 


Province 

Capital 

by indivi- 
duals 

tjj 

indivi- 

duals 

Working 

Capital 

Loans 

Due. 

1 Central Provinces 

and Berar 

1,80 

1.04 

85 

65 

82 

2 Bengal 

3,25 

2,61 

1,42 

44 

.54 

3 Bombay 

6,15 

4,06 

8,28 

53 

81 

4 Punjab 

8,67 

6,76 

81 

4 

5 

5 Madras 

5,85 

4,47 

2,10 

.36 

47 

6 United Provinces... 

1,06 

78 

38 

35 

49 

7 Bchar & Orissa 

2,04 

1,52 

1,32 

65 

87 

8 Sind 

89 

72 

16 

18 

22 

9 assam 

38 

21 

20 

61 

95 

Mysore 

54 

48 

28 

52 

58 

Baroda 

85 

29 

13 

87 

45 

Hyderabad 

82 

58 




Gwalior 

81 

47 

.35 

1.13 

74 

Kashmir 

54 

41 

6 

11 

15 

Travancore 

.86 

29 

20 

56 

69 

Others 

97 

82 

12 

12 

15 

Total 

34,60 

25,52 

11,66 

34 

44 


The non-credit side uf the co-operative 
mvement in common with the rest of India 
has not made any headway in the Central 
Provinces. Of the 5,150 societies in India 
in 1930, the Punjab claimed 1,727, Bengal 
1,822, the U. P. 915, Madras 443 and 
C. P. 67. 


Province 

cn 

9) 

.c; 

c 

.2 

*43 

V 

3 

{« e 

§ s § 

■g g 

aiJ M 0 S 




TS 

S 

.Q eg u a 
Oc« 5 o 

s 

o 


CUcA 

Oi 

o U 

H 

Madras 

91 


13 330 

4443 

Bombay ■ ■ 


17 

77 134 

284 

Sind • • ■ 

3 


15 13 

31 

Bengal 

73 

957 

246 46 

1,322 

Bihar & Orissa 

3 

1 

7 13 

24 

U. P 

1 


411 503 

915 

Punjab 

18 

217 

1,398 94 

1,727 

Burma 

1 

5 

10 . 

16 

C. P. & Berar ... 

44 

14 

9 . . 

67 

Mysore 

28 


17 41 

81 

Baroda 

10 

27 

20 97 

154 

Other Areas 

25 

3 

:i5 23 

m 

Total ... 

348 1,241 

2,258 1,.303 

5,150 


The important industries of the province 
are cotton textiles, manganese and coal 
mining and marble quarrying. The largest 
numbers engaged in any of the modern in- 
dustrial concerns are employed in manga- 
nese mining which in 1986 employed 14,884 
persons and raised 568,&()6 tons. It may 


here be mentioned that the most important 
deposits of manganese ore in India occur 
in the C. P., Madras, Central India and 
Mysore — the largest supply coming from 
the C. P. ‘‘In none of the major Indian 
mineral industries have the effects of the 
great slump been so seriously feet as in the 
manganese industry; it is gratifying, there- 
fore, that some measure of recovery can 
now be recorded though the value of the 
output is still less than half the peak figure 
of 1927.” (The Indian Year Book). 

Recovery in 198(> was marked by subs- 
tantial increases in production in the Bala- 
ghat, Nagpur and Bhandara districts of the 
C. P. The improvement is illustrated by 
the following figures of production 1983-28, 
789 tons; 1930 — 508,800 tons. The amount 
of ground still to be recovered can be 
judged by comparing the 1930 figures with 
the level reached during the quinquennium 
1924-28 n/s., an average of 000,559 tons 
annually. The opening of the new port at 
Vizagapatam (remarks the Indian Year 
Book) has been the brightest feature in the 
Indian manganese industry during the last 
four years on account of the reduced lead 
from the Central Provinces to the sea. The 
United Kingdom retains her position as the 
chief importer of Indian manganese ore, 
the U. S. coming second. 

Nagpur is the chief centre of a busy 
cotton spinning and weaving industry, the 
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first mills — The Empress Mills owned by 
Parsi manufacturers having been opened 
there in 1877. The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the province during the 
year 1086-87 was 201,105 maunds. The 
Punjab, Bombay, C. P. and Hyderabad, 
are the chief producing centres of cotton 
in that order. 


Provinces & 

1935-36 

(Provincial 

Estimates) 

cn £3 CO 

1936-37 

(Provincial 

Estimates) 

J2 cs ^ 

States 

S c 

• C3 

® on etf 

.Sc “S • c 

ctf ® to ej 

Punjab (a) • - ■ 

cA cn 

II 

3,519 

(aJ3 CO 

1,58‘i 

« to 2 

3,692 1.920 

Bambay (a) 

6,(i37 

1,369 

5,894 1,145 

Central Provin- 

ces & Berar - . . 

4,068 

616 

3,969 810 

Hydrabad 

3,698 

569 

3,080 too 

Central India- - 

1,201 

180 

1,407 202 

Coal mining in the province, with an out- 


workers. Then follow the Jubbulpore 
marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery 
clay soapstone, etc. 


The total number of factories legally 
recognised as such as 1,0«33 in 193(3 the 
number of workers employed being 33,1 83. 

The province as a whole is yet in the 
early stages of industrialisation. The 
general economic influences operating else- 
where in India Jire equally at work in the 
C. P. the old village industries gradually 
losing their hold everywhere, with the im- 
provement of communications and the con- 
centration of new industries in the towns. 


The new orientation given by the Con- 
gress Governments in the provinces to 
labour problems has had its effect in Central 
Provinces where Government following the 
lead of Bombay, the U. P. and Bihar 
appointed a committee to enquire into the 
wages and conditions of labour in the 
cotton and textile industries. The report 
was published in Miiy, 1938, and its re- 
commendations are being implemented. 

The position of the joint-stock enterprise 
in the C. P. is given in the following table: 


Foreign Companies 
Regis- Regis- 
tered in tcred in 



India C.P. & 


Berar 

Banking and. Loan 

6 

Insurance -. 

11 

Trading and Manufacturing 

36 1 

Coal Mining 

6 

Other Mining and llani- 


gunj 

2 

Cotton Mills • . ■ • 

3 

Cotton Cunning Pressing 


etc. 

5 

Estate, Land and Building - -- 

1 

Others 

10 

Total 

78 


FinancinI Outlook. 

The Niemeyer settlement provided a net 
benefit of about Rs. 18 J lakhs a year in the 
shape of (1) remission of outstanding debt 
for past revenue deficits (Rs. 37.84 lakhs) 
(2) remission and cancellation of pre-1921 
Irrigation debt amounting to Rs. 371.31 
lakhs and (3) accommodation on terms of 
long-term repaymet of outstanding balances 
of pre-autonomy debt due to the Central 
Government (Rs. 3.30 crorcs). For the 
first time the province has raised a per- 
manent public loan of Rs. 50 lakhs for re- 
paying short-terms loan of 1930-87 from 
the Central Government and financing a 
part of the current capital expenditure. 
Debt remission and cancellation and 
decentralisation of balances have resulted in 
relief to the province of a total liability of 
about Rs. 439 lakhs out of the outstanding 
pre-autonomy debt of Rs. 815 lakhs leaving 
a balance of Rs. 373 lakhs. Thus the total 
outstanding debt at the close of the year 
will be Rs. 423 lakhs. In addition, provi- 
dent fund deposits of local funds and civil 
deposits, etc., amount to an unfunded liabi- 
lity of Rs. 214 lakhs. Stamp revenues have 
continued to fall, mainly due to the opera- 
tion of Debt Conciliation Boards but steps 
have been taken to increase the revenue 
resulting in an improvement of Rs. 3 lakhs. 
Measures for administrative economy arc 
being explored. For financing prohibition 
and other sources of ameliorative and 
development measures new taxation 
schemes arc being worked out. But 
despite the fact that the budget has been 
balanced the financial outlook continues to 
be a source of anxiety to the province, 
dependent as it is one or two major sources 
of revenue which are by no means elastic. 
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Port Trusts: Constitution, Income, Expenditure and Debt. 

Classification of Members 


Ports 

Number 

Membej 

dominated 

Elected 

Official 

a 

*3 

m 

1 

o 

Kr 

Europeans 

Indians 

Income 

Expendi- 

ture 

Capital 

Debt 








Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Calcutta 

19 7 

12 

7 

12 

14 

5 

8,00,27,620 

8,19,84^1S 

24,50,94,408 

Bombay ... 

22 9 

18 

8 

14 

14 

8 

2,66,02,138 

2,63,76,849 

19,86,82,695 

Madras 

15 5 

10 

8 

12 

11 

4 

81,46,188 

82,05,921 

1,50,59,927 

Karachi ... 

(h)U Q 

8 

5 

9 

8 

6 

70,69,685 

64,18,884 

4,03,09,000 

Rangoon ... 

17 7 

10 

5 

12 

12 

5 

72,05,954 

69,51,709 

4,91,28,667 

Chittagong 

12 5 

7 

5 

7 

8 

4 

6,46,978 

6,60,926 

(a)26,10,786 


Total, 1985-86 

... (6)99 

39 

60 

38 

66 

67 

32 

7,46,98,558 

7,-55,42,604 

55,08,85,428 

( 1984-35 

99 

89 

60 

32 

67 

66 

33 

7,63,81,069 

7,59,89,521 

56,13,85,303 

1933-34 

... 100 

89 

61 

82 

68 

66 

.84 

7,28,59,599 

7, .57,13,717 

56,71,56,774 

1982-83 

... 100 

38 

62 

84 

66 

66 

84 

6,63,70,061 

6,91,78,725 

58,84,76,207 

j 1931-32 

... 100 

38 

62 

34 

66 

65 

35 

7,16,82,059 

7,93,87,220 

58,28,08,137 

Totals \ 1980 .81 

... 100 

38 

62 

34 

66 

66 

34 

7,56,01,880 

8,17,51,078 

58,52,41,386 

1929-80 

99 

38 

61 

34 

65 

66 

33 

8,52,13,017 

8,71,32,768 

59,08,42,187 

1928-29 

98 

.37 

61 

34 

64 

66 

32 

8,66,19,070 

8,51,90,882 

55,02,54,618 

1927-28 

95 

38 

57 

33 

62 

65 

30 

8,50,56,056 

8,07,12,046 

58,04,28,245 

1926-27 

90 

38 

.52 

82 

58 

65 

25 

7,86,17,087 

7,58,08,171 

54,08,66,528 


(a) Includes the first instalment of lls. 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Rs. 5 lakhs, the third 
instalment of Rs;' 2 lakhs, the fourth instalment of Rs. 8 lakhs and the fifth instalment of Rs. 8 lakhs 
of a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs from Govt. 

(i,) Excluding one vacant. 
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Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

Assam 

North-West Front 
Province 

British Baluchistan 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Bangalore 

Administered Areas 
Indian States 

Total, 1985-36 

10S4-85 

1933-84 

1932-83 
1931-32 
Totals ...{1930-31 
1929-30 
1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 
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Expenditure on Education in each Province 


From 

From 

From 




Government 

Funds 

Board 

Funds 

Municipal 

Funds 

From 

Fees 

rrom 

Other 

Sources 

Total 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,56,10,288 

53,35,028 

28,40,417 

97,&l,g65 

1,19,00,859 

3,51,51,957 

1,77,41,985 

21,13,925 

58,81,706 

1.03,67,589 

61,10,758 

4,21,65,908 

1,89,96,507 

18,27,012 

17,05,937 

1,97,96,419 

71,00,179 

4,44,26,054 

2,07,00,208 

33,67,160 

17,34,r25 

79,66,658 

51,80,418 

8,89,49,169 

1,68,45,765 

28,28,778 

16,13,897 

81,05,330 

82,86,224 

8,21,29,994 

54,59,043 

32,90,386 

14,89,887 

34,65,306 

24,29,097 

1,61,88,219 

59,00,686 

48,42,119 

5,21,988 

42,59,265 

26,84,a52 

1,82,08,410 

47,39,189 

20,14,379 

10,76,906 

20,82,394 

10,02,740 

1,09,15,608 

30,87,558 

6,13,541 

1,10,517 

10,40,970 

5,92,574 

53,95,161 

21,il,&U 

1,03,813 

1,99,582 

3,36,078 

3,17,182 

30,88,294 

3,05,602 

15,438 

33,978 

16,040 

240 

3,71,298 

4,03,019 

23,921 

68,677 

2,12,783 

2,60,531 

9,68,931 

1,58,865 

57,2 W 

5,186 

43,225 

6,095 

2,72,611 

11,19,708 

29,023 

3,45,691 

7,85,409 

5,18,037 

27,92,958 

3,49,648 


51,429 

3,13,704 

2,38,823 

9,53,604 

4,50,213 


67,466 

3,26,96:1 

4,62,871 

13,16,513 

11,84,38,873 2 

1,66,62,663 

1,71,97,489 ( 

1,89,05,189 ■ 

4,20,35,475 

27,32,39,689 


11,58,78,080 2,51,15,706 1, 64,76,202 
11,47,02,150 2,58,04,257 1,60,40,054 
2,54,68,800 


11,35,50,798 

12,46,00,481 

13,60,97,116 


12,66,92,478 

11,98,32,854 


2,80,01,313 

2,84,17,444 


2,52,70,958 

2,42,69,783 


1,52,37,661 

1.58,17,222 


1,26,17,479 

1,28,21,829 


6,6:1,72,983 

6,47,89,282 

6,29,60,172 

6,22,69,534 

6,14,58,989 


5,44,71,633 

5,21,27,191 


4,18,73,357 

4,08,39,443 

4,06,58,937 

4,11,68,072 

4,17,76,209 

3,88,17,006 

4,16,80,910 

3,92,26,271 

8,77,96,413 


26,52,11,420 

26,17,65,186 

25,78,75,868 

27,18,56,622 

28,81,61,446 

27,42,82,018 

27,07,82,258 

25,82,78,819 

24,58,47,572 


13,25,88,044 

13,18,10,145 


2,75,09,215 

2,59,25,899 


1,54,11,688 

1,49,56,885 

1,34,88,970 


6,04,61,368 

5,78,17,829 
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^^****®®*^*®® Expenditure on Rural Education by Provinces and by Sources 


Province 

From 

From Dis* 

From 


Government 

trict Board 

Other 

Total 


Funds 

Funds 

Sources 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

1,82,46,108 

58,99,555 

68,02,074 

2,59,47,732 

Bombay 

82,77,620 

17,91,810 

17,33,222 

1,18,02,652 

Bengal 

4.1,73,127 

16,05,913 

1,11,96,388 

1,69,75,428 

United Provinces 

66,08,088 

26,22,565 

8,50,825 

1,00,81,428 

Punjab 

79,17,752 

21,86,290 

15,51,626 

1,16,55,668 

Burma 

7,92,971 

29,98,071 

3,12,079 

41,03,121 

Bihar and Orissa 

7,90,820 

47,90,709 

33,34,284 

89,15,813 

Central Provinces and Berar 

15,92,850 

20,38,781 

3,34,148 

39,65,779 

Assam 

11,40,650 

5,47,413 

6,22,086 

23,10,099 

North-West Frontier Province 

12,16,175 

1,03,014 

1,09,471 

14,28,660 

British Beluchistan 

66,550 

10,084 

2,188 

78,822 

Ajmer*Merwara 

1,14,666 

16,758 

24,519 

1,55,943 

Coorg 

22,828 

52,240 

3,610 

78,678 

Delhi 

1,85,225 

24,736 

39,890 

1,99,851 

Bangalore 

9,156 



9,156 

Administered Areas in Indian States 



33,453 

83,453 

Total, 1985-86 

4,61,04,581 

2,46,87,939 

2,69,49,313 

9,77,41,783 


1934-85 

4,64,31,043 

2,22,60,029 

6,22,73,620 

9,49,64,692 

1983*34 

4,50,40,565 

2,22,28,572 

2,56,25,614 

9,28,94,751 

1932-33 

4,49,25,517 

2,29,85,614 

2,64,08,159 

9,43,19,29( 

1931-82 

4,74,84,,364 

2,45,06,380 

2,63,25,534 

9,83,16, 27f 

Totals { 1930-81 

5,12,36,568 

2,58,04,702 

2,72,71,709 

10,43,02,971 

1929-30 





1928-29 

• '.# • • • 




1927-28 

... 




1926-27 


• 

... 

... 
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Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, 
Periodicals, and Books Published. 


Books 


Province 

rinting 

Presses 

News- 

papers 

Periodi- 

cals 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language 

Madras 

(a)2,318 

(a) 356 

1,083 

511 

2,468 

Bombay (d) 

1,209 

429 

196 

348 

2,692 

Bengal 

1,459 

354 

455 

910 

3,519 

United Provinces 

982 

362 

370 

451 

2,931 

Punjab 

557 

401 

412 

301 

1,437 

Burma 

369 

45 

170 

21 

300 

Bihar and Orissa 

251 

59 

130 

102 

215 

Central Provinces and Berar 

(b)2d2 

(c)104 

72 

10 

201 

Assam 

82 

28 

36 

1 

53 

North-West Frontier Province 

31 

21 

2 

12 

4 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) 

41 

17 

17 

37 

176 

Coorg (d) 

7 

3 

1 


1 

Delhi 

167 

73 

98 

27 

245 

Total, 1935-36 

7,708 

2,252 

3,042 

2,731 

14,242 



1934-35 

7,557 

2,123 

3,363 

2,790 

13,945 

! 

1 

1933-34 

6,937 

1,748 

3,208 

2,623 

14,140 

i 

1932-33 

6,756 

1,659 

2,847 

2,709 

13,580 

1931-32 

6,646 

1,743 

2,893 

2,441 

13,132 

Totals 

1930-31 

6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,353 

14,074 

1929-30 

6,385 

1,693 

3,057 

2,385 

13,935 

1928-29 

6,102 

1,695 

2,960 

2,556 

14,427 

1927-28 

5,919 

1,525 

2,9.54 

2,882 

14,815 

1926-27 

5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


(a) Relates to the calendar year 1936. 

(b) Includes 8 Presses which are reported cither closed or not working. 

(c) Includes 68 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news or 

comments on public news. 

(d) Figures relate to the calendar year 1985. 
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Joint”Stock Companies Registered in each Province and at work at the 

end of each year from 1926-27 


Class of Companies 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United 

Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar 

Banking and Loan 

435 

112 

1,146 

49 

.59 

17 

18 

6 

Insurance 


80 

177 

315 

14 

117 

7 

6 

11 

Navigation 


1 

6 

28 



K 



Railways and Tramways • ■ ■ 

2 

18 

25 






Other Transit and Transport 

62 

.53 

135 


13 

10 

11 


Trading and Manufacturing 
Companies 

422 

621 

1,8.32 

201 

479 

123 

53 


Tea .. 


16 

1 

407 




1 


Other Planting Companies - • 

21 

2 

52 



13 

1 


Coal Mining 



11 

245 




16 


Gold Mining 


2 


1 






Other Mining and Quarrying 
Companies 

5 

17 

44 






Cotton Mills 


52 

181 

72 

11 





Jute Mills 


1 


77 

1 





Mills for Wool, Silk, Hemp, 
etc. 


9 







Cotton Ginning, Pressing, 
Haling, etc. 

31 

6:i 

5 

3 

12 



.5 

J utc Presses, etc. 

3 


29 

1 





Flour Mills 


•j 

9 

11 

4 

5 


1 


Estate, Land and Building. 

7 

31 

112 


2 

16 

3 

1 

Sugar (?fic/udmg Jaggery) ■■■ 

9 

16 

79 

48 

16 

2 

15 


Other Companies 

111 

92 

297 

05 

74 

18 

9 

10 

Total, 

1935-36 

1,262 

1.419 

(a) 4,91 •> 

40(> 

786 

'US 

137 

78 


1934-35 

1,153 

1,310 

(a) 4,829 

369 

r>.58 

215 

126 

67 


1983-34 

1,030 

1,182 

(a) 4,680 

311 

552 

194 

no 

63 


1982-33 

917 

1,096 

3,966 

268 

459 

288 

100 

57 


1981-32 

839 

1,051 

3,835 

236 

843 

284 

96 

58 

Totals 

1930-31 

800 

959 

3,652 

224 

285 

288 

97 

.54 


1929-30 

746 

913 

3,432 

224 

2.52 

304 

94 

58 


1928-29 

684 

857 

3,133 

206 

212 

295 

88 

52 


1927-28 

658 

807 

2,868 

200 

187 

286 

84 

55 


1926-27 

662 

812 

2,651 

215 

178 

283 

82 

49 


(a) Includes 601,513 and 685 companies which were in liquidation in 1938-34, 1934-35 and 1935-86 
respectively, but were not finally dissolved. 
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Joint-Stock Companies Registered in each Province and at work at the 


end of each year from 1926-27 


Class of Companies 

Assam 

North- 

West 

Frontier 

Province 

Ajmer- 

Merwara 

Coorg 

Balu- 

chistan 

Delhi 

Bangalore 

(Civil 

and 

Military 

Station) 

Total 

Banking and Loan 

.W 

4 

1 



6 

5 

1,910 

Insurance 


3 

1 

a 



24 


760 

Navigation 









43 

Railways and Tramways ■ ■ 








47 

Other Transit and Transport 

7 


1 

1 


24 


320 

Trading and Manufacturing 
Companies 

53 

10 

12 

2 

1 

106 

6 

3,057 

Tea ... 









476 

Other Planting Companies • - • 

2 



3 




94 

Coal Mining 







3 


283 

Gold Mining 









4 

Other Mining and Quarrying 
Companies 

1 







102 

Cotton Mills 


2 


3 



3 


329 

Jute Mills 









80 

Mills for Wool 
etc. 

, Silk, Hemp, 








20 

Cotton Ginning, Pressing, 
Baling etc. 



3 





124 

Jute Presses, ett?. 








33 

Flour Mills 







2 


34 

Estate, Land and Building 

2 

2 




2 


ITS 

Sugar (including Jaggery) . • 

3 





4 


192 

Other Companies 

13 

3 

3 

1 


28 


724 

Total, 

1038-84 

192 

20 

30 

7 

1 

202 

11 

(a) 9,710 


1984-35 

181 

18 

29 

5 

3 

177 

8 

(a)9,l48 


1088-84 

184 

12 

23 

5 

3 

183 

8 

(a) 8,540 


1082-88 

179 

11 

19 

5 

3 

164 

8 

7,540 


1931-82 

171 

6 

22 

5 

2 

134 

10 

7,092 

Totals 

1080-81 

166 

6 

22 

5 

1 

108 

8 

6,675 


1929-80 

163 

5 

22 

4 

2 

86 

8 

6,313 


1028-20 

151 

5 

22 

4 

2 

77 

7 

5,795 


1927-28 

133 

3 

22 

5 

2 

71 

7 

5,338 


192(W7 

116 

3 

22 

5 

2 

70 

10 

5,156 


(a) Includes 601, SIS and 685 companies which were in liquidation in 1088-84, 1984-85 and 1085-86, 
reapectively, but were not finally dissolved. 
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Joint-Stock Companies Registered in each Indian State and at work at the 

end of each year from 1926 - 27 . 

Class of Companies 

Mysore Baroda Gwalior Indore 

Cochin* 

Total 

Banking and Loan 

50 

2 

3 

2 

252 

11 

161 

481 

Insurance 


6 

4 

4 

1 

46 

1 

5 

67 

Navigation 

... 







1 

1 

Railways and Tramways - 

1 







1 

Other Transit and Transport 

4 


2 


8 

3 


17 

Trading and 
Companicss 

Manufacturing 

48 

22 

22 

5 

70 

10 

32 

209 

Tea •. 






12 


... 

12 

Other Planting Companies 

2 




27 


3 

82 

Coal Mining 

Gold Mining 







1 


1 

Other Mining 
Companies 

and Quarrying 

8 





1 


9 

Cotton Mills 


3 

18 

6 

7 

1 

3 

1 

39 

Jute Mills 










Mills for Wool, Silk, Hemp, etc, 

1 





1 


2 

Cotton Ginning, Pressing, Baling, etc. 


3 






3 

Jute Presses, etc. 









Flour Mills 




2 



... 


2 

Estate, Land and Building 

4 


1 



2 


7 

Sugar {including Jaggery) • • 

2 




1 



3 

Other Companie 

s 

6 

2 

2 


8 

5 

8 

31 


Total, 19.35-36 

135 

.51 

42 

15 

425 

38 

211 

917 


1934P-35 ... 

129 

48 

39 

15 

425 

37 


698 


19.33-.34 . 

126 

44 

34 

14 

641 

35 


894 


1982-33 . 

120 

43 

34 

14 

924 

40 


1,175 


1931-32 . 

118 

44 

.36 

13 

653 

41 

... 

905 

Totals 

1980-31 • • 

121 

42 

86 

11 

408 

40 


658 


1929-30 

118 

37 

34 

11 

872 

.34 


606 


1928-29 • 

129 

40 

33 

10 

.308 

15 


585 


1927-28 

126 

41 

29 

11 

221 

It 


442 


1926-27 

123 

42 

30 

11 

1.52 

12 


370 

• Statistics relating to Joint-StCi k Companies in 
Previous years’ figures are not available. 

Cochin 

are being collected only from 1985-36. 
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Agricultural Area and Yield of British India— Summary 


Net area by professional survey 

Area under forest* 

Not available for cultivation 
Culturable waste other than fallow ... 
Fallow land 

Net area sown with crops 

Area irrigated • ■ 

1926'‘27 

Acres 

667,750,385 

87,029,431 

149,014,275 

152,530,607 

49,697,603 

226,012,207 

47,784,633 

1927-28 

Acres 

670,087,610 

86,985,199 

149,643,160 

155,477,185 

51,028,144 

223,862,226 

43,321,316 

1928-29 

Acres 

670,046,955 

87,228,719 

149,034,031 

154,679,691 

48,432,503 

228,166,327 

49,761,604 

1029-30 

Acres 

669,915,432 

87,276,578 

146,872,810 

[155,491,449 

49,713,921 

228,160,858 

51,010,126 

Area under Food-grains — 

Rice 


78.501,389 

76,606,868 

81,131,743 

79,424,203 

Wheat 


24,181,145 

24,568,415 

24,925,492 

24,781,192 

Barley 


6,387,222 

6,825,267 

7,532,676 

7,026,798 

Jowar 


2l,l'i0,754 

21,248,897 

20,534,397 

23,240,828 

Bajra 


18,801 ,088 

14,062,194 

12,951,651 

13,291,242 

Ragi 


3,8.54,152 

3,831,709 

5,91>3,160 

3,903,487 

3,999,787 

Maize 


5,554,841 

6,012,370 

6,551,892 

Gram 


14,664,317 

13,972,616 

13,625,371 

11,458,536 

Other grains and pulses 


29,1&1,122 

29,599,957 

29,651,481 

30,294,060 

Total Food-Grains 


197,219,080 

198,078,613 

200,268,668 

200,018,488 

Area under other food crops (includ- 
ing fruits, vegetables, spices, etc.) 

7,537,298 

7,813,526 

7,852,024 

7,897,902 

Area under— 

Sugar 


3,040,669 

.3,046,486 

2,674,973 

2,582,581 

Coffee 


91,184 

92,293 

87,341 

90,851 

Tea 


738,159 

748,38<1> 

759,918 

765,827 

Area under Oilseeds— 

Linseed 


2,825,291 

2,212,206 

2,091,800 

1,926,444 

Sesamum (til or jinjili) 


3,171,632 

3,540,791 

3,668,365 

3,355,651 

3,534,406 

Rape and Mustard - . 


3,280,073 

3,277,118 

4,287,495 

Groundnut 


3,863,486 

4,700,241 

5,401,342 

5,012,393 

Coconut 


034,272 

634,.584 

649,765 

654,111 

Castor 


575,741 

567,783 

532,056 

436,044 

Other Oilseeds 


1,148,154 

1,190,283 

1,254,797 

1,100,306 

Total Oilseeds 


14,998,619 

16,123,006 

17,886,220 

16,329,556 

Area under— 

Cotton 


15,687,029 

14,804,461 

16, .507, 146 

16,141,029 

Jute 


3,609,490 

3,293,801 

3,062,302 

3,268,028 

Other fibres 


805,057 

712,695 

6.56,.522 

665,771 

Indigo 


103,755 

67,161 

80,545 

70,808 

Opium 


.59,215 

54,384 

49,319 

41,385 

Tobacco 


1,055,410 

1,144,826 

1,140,898 

1,178,135 

Fodder crops 


8,939,854 

9,152,376 

9,177,321 

9,380,781 

E stimated yieldt of - 
Rice (Cleaned) 

tons 

29,680,000 

28,234,000 

32,150,000 

31,182,000 

Wheat 

99 

8,973,000 

7,791,000 

8,592,000 

10,469,000 

Tea: 

Ihs. 

392,9.33,200 

390,(119,800 

404,153,200 

432,849,000 

CottonsS • • Ws, 

hales 

5,624,000 

5,661,000 

6,675,000 

6,991,000 

Juteij; • 9 9 

99 

12,132,000 

10,188,000 

9,906,000 

10,835,000 

Linseed 

tons 

406,000 

.348,000 

322,000 

380,000 

Rape and Mustard 

99 

1,004,000 

840,000 

910,000 

1,095,000 

Sesamum (til or jinjili) 


414,000 

543,000 

495,000 

455,000 

Groundnut (nuts in shell) 

99 

1,818,000 

2,424,000 

2,778,000 

2,862,000 

Castor seed 

ly 

129,000 

138,000 

118,000 

116,000 

Indigo 

cwta. 

19,000 

10,900 

15,100 

14,400 

Raw Sugar (Gur) 

tons 

3,267,000 

3,217,000 

2,704,000 

2,752,000 

Coffee 

Ihs, 

34,282,000 

35,563,000 

27,767,000 

39,424,000 

Rubber) 

99 

23,004,000 

26,042,000 

26,839,000 

28,028,000 


t The forest areas returned in the Asricultural Statistics do not aRree in most cases with those stated in the reports 
on the administration of the Forest Department for various reasons, the chief amoiiRst which are the following:— 

(1) The administration reports relate exclusively to forests worked by the Forest Department, while the. tables of 
agricultural statistics include. In addition, fore.^t areas administered by District Officers, and (2) certain village and 
other lands not covered by forest but worked by t he Forest Department and returned as forest lands by that department 
are n t treated as forests in the returr^ of Agricultural Statistics. 
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Agricultural Area and Yield of British India — Summary. 


1980-81 

1981-82 

1932-33 

1988-34 

1931.35 

1935-36 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

669,841,769 

668,869,419 

668,0 k5,220 

668,039,414 

6fiS,061,327 

667,361,372 

87,962,885 

88,565,903 

88,802,903 

89,060,930 

89,239,045 

89,161,559 

146,810,510 

145,614,386 

145,550,408 

144,002,244 

1 41,81 <>,(>30 

111, 942, KM) 

154,016,726 

154,999,889 

154,610,389 

153,626,749 

154,260,234 

153,592,651 

40,617,618 

40,0n,627 

50,692,794 

47,639,276 

.52,298,737 

51,00 1,871 

229,115,286 

228,835,924 

228,075,963 

232,245,900 

22G,979,(>09 

227,869,972 

49,697,216 

48,728,580 

49,881,881 

50,507,791 

.50,533,3.5(1 

51,317,373 

80,681,668 

81,287,906 

79,968,»40 

80,424,560 

79, .520, 027 

70,888,371 

24,797,008 

25,320,108 

23,013,734 

27.597,009 

25, (>55,219 

25,149,550 

6,692,971 

6,495,226 

6,405,179 

6,72t,070 

6,586,092 

6,178,401 

22,808,485 

21,608,475 

21,461,510 

21,401,471 

21,853,215 

21,510.047 

18,698,562 

13,941,599 

14,007,040 

13,138,065 

13, 101 ,(>94 

13,068,671 

8,9r2,870 

3,870,753 

3,826,268 

3,732,101. 

3,737,824 

3,.53^1,930 

6,457,615 

6,108,794 

6,267,238 

6,049, 

6,184,()35 

6,210,566 

13,643,927 

15,931,7411 

13,926,173 

16,51.5, 694 

13,732,510 

14,896,657 

80,082,650 

30,449,361 

30,587, m 

30,609,950 

3(),2(‘>2,8(H> 

29,792,185 

202,785,765 

205,013,960 

201,462,887 

206,223,158 

200,634,031 

200,251), (>78 

8,241,111 

8,389,1.56 

8,300,881 

8,078,032 

8,481,926 

8,307,828 

2,868,987 

3,040,802 

3,367,536 

3,368,576 

3,523,572 

1,038,392 

92,849 

91,714 

93,303 

94,888 

96,ai7 

97,411 

774,683 

775,121 

775,038 

779,362 

782,970 

786,751 

1,999,125 

2,216,600 

2,160,682 

2,067,118 

2,l27,f>73 

2,121,444 

3,6:18,103 

3,712,468 

4,247,186 

4,206,868 

3,393,213 

3,673,070 

8,296,765 

3,506,882 

3,523,553 

3,321,307 

2,855,017 

2,920,969 

5,310,454 

4,226,008 

5,467,973 

5,948,891 

4,013,824 

4,306,745 

• (>39,ri(i5 

617,858 

637,897 

6i4),12S 

665,060 

667,351 

455,827 

514,497 

540,270 

47.5,074 

121,519 

392,135 

1,117,618 

1,088,087 

1,111,341 

1,131,145 

1,036,363 

1,580,688 

16,457,557 

13,882,400 

17,694,857 

17,793,531 

11,312,731 

15,662,102 

14,200,880 

14,486,.513 

13,121,660 

14,498,803 

14,481,015 

15,7()0,6()3 

8,402,254 

1,845,216 

1,876,696 

2,494,024 

2,476,195 

1,935,761 

719,270 

686,239 

668,572 

633,264 

621,358 

769,783 

64,187 

53,453 

60,408 

42,391 

60,320 

39,825 

42,562 

42,093 

31,233 

17,839 

9,169 

9,988 

1,112,183 

1,150,260 

1,117,191. 

1,03.5,382 

1,2.56,855 

1,230,006 

9,209,888 

9,624,662 

9,989,067 

1 0,207, (K)3 

10,308,036 

10,790,461 


32,198,000 

33,001,000 

31,114,000 

30,907,000 

30,238,0<M) 

28,260,000 

9,306, 0(H) 

9,024,000 

O.kW.OOO 

9, ,370, 000 

9,729,000 

9,420,000 

301,080,800 

391,083,.500 

433, TO), 300 

383,674,100 

399,251,000 

894,429,000 

6,750,000 

4,678,000 

5,979,()(M) 

6,492,000 

6,477,000 

7,25^1,000 

11,205,000 

5,542,000 

7,072,000 

7,987,000 

8, .500,000 

7,215,000 

877,000 

416,000 

4(Hi,000 

376,000 

420,000 

388,000 

988,000 

1,025,000 

1,042,000 

943,000 

900,000 

957,000 

526,000 

176,000 

.551,000 

541,000 

406,000 

463,000 

2,766,000 

2,268,000 

2,997,000 

3,330,000 

1,881,000 

2,258,000 

120,000 

146,000 

151,000 

143,000 

105,000 

121,000 

18,000 

9,900 

11,100 

7,.500 

10,200 

6,800 

8,828,000 

3,975,000 

1,676,000 

4,896,000 

5,110,000 

5,908,000 

32,973,000 

88,614,000 

33,037,000 

34,601,000 

32,776,000 

41,178,000 

24,351,000 

20,117,000 

6,381,000 

12,915,000 

37,156,000 

48,545,000 


t Th« acreage* of crops gl\cn in this table is for Brliish India only, i\w is compiled from the retiirns of 
Agricultural Statistics but the esfimatert yield iiioliides the crops in certain Indii n States and is compiled from the 
“Kstimates of Area and Yield of I^rincinal Crops in India 

X The Statistics of the production of tea. jute and rubber arc for calendar year: 

§ Net exports and consumption. 

8 
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Area Cultivated and Uncultivated in British India in Acres 

1985-86 


Net Area 


Province 

Area 

according 
to survey 

Deduct 

Indian 

States 

According 
to survey 

According 
to village 
papers 

Madras 

80,104,280 


80,104,230 

80,088,821 

Bombay 

48,720,915 


48,720,915 

48,720,915 

Sind 

30,158,133 


30,158,188 

80,158,133 

Bencral 

52,732,356 

3,477,760 

40,254,596 

49,254,596 

United Provinces 

72,510,152 

4,661,232 

67,848,920 

67,969,264 

Punjab 

64,388,480 

3,386,880 

61,001,600 

155,849,423 

60,174,599 

Burma 

155,840,423 


155,849,423 

Bihar 

44,325,638 


44,325,638 

44,325,638 

Orissa 

20,011,875 


20,011,875 

20,023,072 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

63,004,800 

43,375,360 


63,004,800 

63,086,469 

Assam ••• ••• 

7,890,560 

35,484,800 

35,484,800 

North-West Frontier Province 

8,578,298 

140,800 

8,437,498 

8,576,578 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1,770,921 


1,770,921 

1,770,021 

Coorg 

1,019,520 


1,019,520 

1,019,520 

Delhi 

368,494 


368,494 

368,494 

Total 

686,915,604 

19,557,282 

667,361,372 

666,871,243 



Cultivated 

Uncultivated 


Province 

Current. 

Culturablc 
waste 
other than 
fallow 

Not 

available 
for cultiva- 
tion 

Forests 


Madras .. 

30,970,132 

9,903,416 

10,952,221 

15,750,998 

12,512,022 

Bombay 

28,540,450 

5,147,011 

861,827 

5,680,182 

8,491 ,9'45 

Sind 

4,785,544 

5,193,484 

5,996,866 

13,460,738 

r22,fl01 

Bengal ••• 

22,674,000 

5,670,428 

6,657,916 

9,794,341 

4,457,011 

United Provinces ■■ 

35,906,808 

2,756,405 

10,157,054 

9,868,845 

9,280,152 

Punjab ••• 

27,462,134 

3,606,988 

14,232,802 

12,897,757 

1,974,918 

Burma ■ • 

18,101,175 

3,874,311 

59,625,342 

52,060,23(1 

22,128,359 

Bihar . • 

19,361,700 

7,044,825 

5,160,409 

6,319,356 

6,489,267 

Orissa ••• 

6,305,792 

1,549,891 

8,885,818 

5,696,194 

2,635,377 

Central Provinces and Berar ... 

24,301,398 

3,958,846 

14,052,250 

4,914,828 

13,859,147 

Assam ••• 

6,366,992 

1,494,457 

18,899,650 

4,577,400 

4,146,301 

North-West Frontier Province 

2,315,034 

457,246 

2,785,161 

2,666,205 

852,982 

Ajmer-Merwara 

366,085 

164,767 

802,598 

840,741* 

96,782 

Coorg 

140,027 

169,813 

11,690 

334,045 

864,445 

Delhi 

212,751 

13,451 

61,971 

80,821 


Total 


227, M,004>,S7l 153,502,651 144,042,190 89,461,550 
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Area under Irrigation in British India in Acres 1935-36 


Province 


Total Area 
sown'*' 


Arka Irrigated 


Ky Canals 


Govern- 

ment 


Private 


By tanks By wells 


Other 

sources 


Total area 
irrigated 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

Ajmer-Merwara • ■ • 

Coorg 

Delhi 


35,651/248 

29,373,045 

27,695,300 

43,582,825 

31,850,814 

19,349,386 

23,824,100 

26,978,144 

7,130,632 

2,711,740 

5,261,636 

6,887,926 

436,598 

141,243 

272,898 


3,725,967 

145,296 

3,099,6.58 

1,897,787 

251,785 

8,620,443 

212,599 

87,H17 

113,706 

621,701 

25,993 

1,061,316 

205,248 

205,561 

709,139 

.59,713 

414,494 

1,594,155 

3,510,951 

.35,352 

61,007 

5,292,457 ] 

1,865,390 

10,765,1.57 

10,143,044 

414,896 

3.5,206 

4,291,892 

133,813 

15,018,851 

(>79,181 

249,89.3 

153,525 

16,164 

387,858 

1,436,621 

714,678 

806,916 

1,-471 ,.355 

574,639 

901,497 

4,469,085 

t 

1,090,280 

t 

162,172 

65,187 

1,817,639 

.340 

341,885 

1,,501 


299,707 

648,433 

410,934 

4:10,906 


84,022 

84,998 

1,010,8(>0 

3,727,092 

11,910 


18,806 

384,068 

4,141,876 

293,483 

48,413 

317,869 

78,371 

308,405 

1,046,541 



32,381 

102,808 

822 

135,461 

2,621 


1,489 



4,110 

29,(P22 


1,.525 

21,278 


51,825 


Total 


261,147,535 23,655,160 3,868,625 


5,998,311 12,721,810 5,073,467 51,817,873 


Province 


Crops iRRiGATEot 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

Norlh-Wcst Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Totai. 


Province 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 
Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Sind ... 

Orissa 

Merwara ... 


Ajmer- 

Coorg 

Delhi 


Total 


Rice 


7,547,516 
168,039 
1,509,209 
615,188 
719,747 
1,361-, 665 

2.905.822 

1.116.822 
624,384 

38,211 

1,124,621 

1,252,137 

85 

4,110 

24 

18,900,580 


1,077,930 

98,929 

32,268 

2,424,415 

1,278,869 

15,088 

fj87,804 

11,209 

756 

84,548 

577,720 

97,754 

19,264 

4,281 


Wheat 


3,370 
193, 9&4 

13.244 
3,672,131 
5,190,127 

808 

280,316 

(*4,205 

337,190 

1,117,058 

1,091 

17,717 

22.245 
10,913,846 


113,992 

81,818 

25,630 

1,511,634 

389,529 

3,839 

158,635 

27,358 

58,878 

4,897 

28,306 

55 

2,646 


Barley 


7 

11,510 

2,«30 

1,975,943 

226.227 

131,277 

1,477 

58,5,57 

19,776 

,3(>,509 

2,749 

2,466,862 


3;i3,385 

I(i5,0(i5 

89,144 

415,(;69 

307,775 

41,130 

160,571 

87,73») 

9,055 

41,143 

60,259 

13,370 

15,000 

5,(>73 


Jowar 


472,592 

218,986 

no 

32,263 

172,303 

3(i7 

3,(N)0 

594 

22,302 

430,881 

98 

1,189 

1,354,887 


Cotton 


291,529 

43,386 

1,266 

298,936 

2,585,858 

2,207 

2,861 

384 

11,169 

767,766 

200 

26,090 

1,693 


Bajra 


329, 5S4 
35,563 
115 
4,131 
321,486 

1,501 


8,307 

248,407 

181 

119 

949,394 


Other 

non-food 

crops 


503,-481 

180,746 

11,979 

3(m,2l3 

3,550,-452 

58,126 

77,596 

7,695 

9,238 

151,060 

263,827 

20,357 

6,161 

10,272 

5,214,205 


Maize 


3,794 

22,480 

4,700 

173,786 

533,259 

409 

60,202 

159 

249,695 

2,839 

2,230 

32,515 

934 

1,087,002 


Total 


10,677,180 

1,220,478 

1,690,495 

11,487,311 

15,275,832 

1,486,229 

4,469,085 

1,317,639 

643,433 

1,010,860 

4,618,051 

1,415,445 

153,765 

4,110 

51,825 

55,521,738 


6,360,885 2,406,217 1,745,065 4,032,845 


Other 
cereals and 
pulses 


Sugarcane 


Other 
food crops 


Includes areas sown **iore than once. 


t Represents area irrigated at both harvests. 


t Included under **Private canals. 
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Area under Crops in British India in Acres 
1935-36 






Jowar or 

Bajra or 

Ragi or 
mama 
(millet) 


Province 

Bice 

Wheat 

Barley 

cholum 

(great 

millet) 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet) 

Maize 

Madras 

9,796,280 

11,351 

3,214> 

5,092,535 

2,707,139 

1,739,469 

68,886 

Bombay 

1,971,877 

1,690,945 

21,122 

7,842,776 

3,848,579 

663,981 

179,364 

Bengal 

21,091,900 

127,100 

90,000 

5,800 

2,000 

5,100 

72,400 

United Provinces 

6,748,105 

7,201,610 

3,871,899 

2,236,877 

2,292,370 

250,261 

2,129,888 

Punjab 

971,981 

9,300,139 

665,921 

821,086 

3,018,423 

18,077 

1,091,291 

Burma 

12,502,455 

61,317 


553,505 



242,982 

Bihar 

Central Provin- 

9,671,400 

1,U1,600 

1,275,100 

76,300 

64,100 

551,100 

1,694,000 

ces and Bcrar- • 

5,589,220 

3,389,153 

11,011 

4,226,546 

88,848 

8,800 

158,171 

Assam 

North-West 

5,291,825 







Frontier Pro- 








vince 

38,298 

1,030,627 

160,951 

96,546 

147,783 


471,820 

Sind 

1,124,621 

1,118,826 

19,776 ' 

4.38,357 

809,265 

282 

2,840 

Orissa 

5,006,375 

3,321. 

200 

45,829 

9,053 

294,288 

80,729 

Ajmer-Merwara 

<i30 

28,356 

46,806 

78,208 

24,998 

71 

70,680 

Coorg . . 

83,333 





3,533 

Delhi 

71 

45,202 

12,375 

25,682 

56,113 

18 

2,615 

Total 

79,888,371 

25,14f),550 

6,178,401 

21,540,047 

13,068,671 

3,5.34,930 

6,210,566 


Province 

Gram 

(pulse) 

Other 
food grains 
and 

Total 

food 

grains 

Linseed 

Sesamum 
(til or 
jinjili) 

Rape and 
mustard 

Groundnut 



pulses 

and pulses 




Madras 

(a)74,C80 

6,366,603 

25,860,183 

1,568 

726,8(>7 

2,014) 

2,519,965 

Bombay 

690,451 

2,937,515 

19,846,560 

113,491 

170,285 

18,798 

891,671 

Bengal 

United Provin- 

182,900 

1,092,500 

22, (>69,700 

98,200 

165,900 

710,700 

3,100 


5,679,540 

6,742,510 

37,153,090 

19^1., 714 

257,843 

253,126 

87,947 

Punjab 

4,707,909 

1,. 350,256 

21,945,083 

28,391 

85,040 

705,239 


Burma 

318,962 

J185,05S 

14, (>64,229 

17 

1,529,168 

5, .34.3 

660,141 

Bihar 

Central Provin- 

1,346,100 

3,908,000 

19,727,700 

540,000 

124,700 

546,000 

... 

ces and Bcrar... 

1,216,778 

5,160,206 

19,843,733 

1,131,2.34 

413,358 

67,620 

133,700 

Assam 

North-West 

(6) 

2.37,912 

5,529,737 

4,498 

21,007 

362,744 


Frontier Pro- 








vince 

222,822 

9.3,968 

2,262,815 

43 

2,675 

93,053 


Sind 

313,891 

265,505 

4,093,363 

11 

33,620 

125,588 

14 

Orissa 

83,040 

583,191 

6,006,029 

8,995 

121,076 

24,912 

10,207 

Ajmer-Merwara 

42,279 

59,738 

351,716 

282 

21,492 

554 


Coorg 

(b) 

1,092 

87,958 


38 

... 


Delhi 

67,805 

8,401 

217,782 


1 

5,807 


Total 

14,896,657 

29,792,485 

200,250,678 

2,121,444 

3,678,070 

2,920,969 

4,806,745 


(a) Refers to “ Bengal Gram ” 

(b) Included under “Other food grains and pulses”. 
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Area under Crops in British India in Acres — contd. 

1935-36 


Province 

Coconut 

Castor 

Other 

oil-seeds 

Total 

oil-seeds 

Condiments 
and spices 

Sugarcane 

Sugar^ 

others'" 

Madras 

582,760 

252,291 

61,186 

4,146,677 

680,873 

121,066 

86,422 

Bombay 

27,763 

43,106 

693,225 

1,958, .339 

229,424 

83,401 

1,297 

Bengal 

13,700 

1,8(K) 

22,900 

1,016,300 

1&1..4(N) 

325,400 

55,000 

United Provinces 


6,546 

32,144 

832,320 

139,030 

2,211,932 

Punjab 


108 

14.421 

833,191. 

70,168 

474,200 


Burma 

9,448 


8,506 

2,212,623 

121,260 

41,663 

20,928 

Bihar 

Central Provin- 


35,000 

241,500 

1,487,200 

77,500 

447,200 


ces andBerar-- 


29,492 

376,558 

2,151,962 

114,669 

30,488 

... 

Assam 

N 0 r t h-W e s t 


3,372 


391,621 


37,999 


Frontier Pro- 
vince 



3(K> 

96,077 

9,016 

58,512 


Sind 

21 

1,443 

42,429 

203,071 

i),366 

4,897 

418 

Orissa 

33,659 

18,982 

87,418 

305,279 

19,739 

32,875 

882 

Ajmcr-Merwara 




22,328 

6,246 

59 

300 

Coorg 




38 

3,754 

47 


Delhi 



65 

5,373 

1,891 

3,411 


Total 

667,351 

392,135 

1,580,688 

15,662,402 

1,643,336 

8,873,145 

165,247 


Province 

Colton 

Jute 

Other 

nbres 

Total 

fibres 

Indigo 

Other 

dyes 

Madras 

2,664,088 


181,212 

2,845,300 

26,390 

1,817 

Bombay 

4,168,277 


100,392 

4,263,669 

4 

524 

Bengal 

United Provin- 

57,900 

1,670,300 

42,600 

1,770,800 


... 

ces 

587,769 

2,024 

236,955 

826,748 

1,920 

606 

Punjab 

2,802,747 


49,019 

2,851,766 

9,884 

12,117 

Burma 

518,353 

514 

983 

519,850 

427 


Bihar 

Central Provin- 

31,700 

128,400 

11,100 

171,200 

1,200 


ces and Berar. . • 

4,067,733 


137,129 

4,204,862 


30 

Assam 

Nor t h-W e s,t 

38,372 

117,837 


156,209 

... 

... 

Frontier Pro- 







vince 

15,269 


1,106 

16,375 


44 

Sind 

767,766 


657 

768,423 


454 

Orissa 

9,007 

17,200 

7,599 

33,806 


726 

Ajmer-ilferwara 

Coorg 

34,732 


109 

84,841 



Delhi 

1,890 


408 

2,298 


7 

Total 

19,760,603 

1,936,275 

769,269 

18,466,147 

89,825 

15,825 


*Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane such as date palm, palmyra palm. 
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Area under Crops in British India in Acres— concld. 

193S-36. 







Other 


Province 

Opium 

CofTce 

Tea 

Tobacco 

drugs 

and 

Fodder 

crops 






narcotics (a) 


Madras 


56,274 

75,157 

279,398 

157,389 

463,468 

Bombay 


10 

16 

159,927 

29.606 

2,589,882 

Bengal 



200,100 

307,100 

3,400 

100,300 

United Provinces 

7,888 


6,312 

85,195 

2,240 

1,483,747 

Punjab 

2,100 


9,569 

77,515 

996 

5,068,559 

Burma 

13 

55,521 

108,800 

64,930 

247,017 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 



4,000 

134,800 

23,900 


and Berar 




13,890 

777 

480,218 

Assam 

North-West Fron- 



485,661 

11,826 



tier Province ... 




16,501 

140 

158,317 

Sind 




7,900 

no 

120,986 

Orissa 


61 


25,827 

1,595 

19,431 

Ajmer-Merwara... 


... 


26 


1,320 

Coorg 


41,053 

415 

4 



Delhi 




1,293 


33,316 

Total 

9,988 

97,411 

786,751 

1,230,006 

261,188 

10,790,461 



Fruits and 

Miscellaneous Chops 


Deduct 


Province 

vegetables 


Total area 

area sown 

Net area 

including 


sown 

more than 

sown 


root crops 

Food Non-food 


once 



Madras 

683,872 

32,817 

134,6.50 

35,651,248 

4,681,116 

30,!)70,132 

Bombay 

198,754 

1,882 

9,750 

29,373,045 

832,595 

28,540,450 

Bengal 

766,500 

236,(H)0 

80,3(M1 

27,695,300 

5,02l,3(M) 

22,674,000 

United Provinces 

608,447 

214,835 

8,515 

43,582,825 

7,676,017 

35,906,808 

Punjab 

247.447 

234,837 

13,379 

31,850,814 

4,388,680 

27,462,134 

Burma 

1,047.151 

15,218 

229,7.56 

19,349,386 

1,188,211 

18,161,175 

Bihar 

Central Provinces 

418,600 

1,01.5,400 

315,400 

23,824,100 

4,462,100 

19,361,700 

and Berar 

133,673 

2,923 

915 

26,978,141 

2,676,746 

24,301,398 

Assam 

North-West Fron- 

420,119 

♦ 

147,460 

7,130,632 

763,640 

6,366,992 

tier Province 

23,240 

69,-402 

1,301 

2,711,740 

896,706 

2,315,034 

Sind 

50.163 

5,021 

1,464 

.5,261,636 

476,304 

4,785,382 

Orissa 

145.793 

61,310 

234,573 

6,887,926 

582,134 

6,305,792 

Ajmer-Merwara. - - 


15,583 

3,516 

436,598 

70,563 

866,085 

Coorg 

7.974 

••• 

141,243 

1,216 

140,027 

Delhi 

6,617 

251 

6.59 

272,898 

60,147 

212,751 

Total 

4,739,018 

1,905,479 

1,181,638 

261,147,535 

88,277,775 

227,869,760 


(a) Includes tiKures for Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 
*[nclud-‘d under non-food crops. 




Yield of Principal Crops in British India. 
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CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 


D 


X 


X 


Contrary to what one might expect from 
the natural wealth of India, the Indian 
peasant is steeped in poverty. The danger 
to the nation as a whole will be evident 
when the predominance of the agricultural 
population in India is taken into account. 
The poverty of the Indian cultivator is due 
to several causes. The holdings of the 
cultivators have been subject to frequent 
fragmentation, mainly due to the Hindu 
and Mohammedan laws of inheritance, with 
the result that the average holding has 
become very small and uneconomic. The 
Indian cultivator is exposed to the vagaries 
of the monsoon; but this un&vourable con- 
dition has been largely mitigated by the 
sound policy of irrigation adopted by the 
State. All these factors have resulted in 
his heavy indebtedness. Progress is 
rendered all the more difficult by his 
illiteracy. The problem of rural uplift is 
imprisoned in many a vicious circle and it 
is co-operation that must break all such 
vicious circles. 

It is more than a quarter of a centuty 
ance the co-operative movement began in 
India. The movement was largely influenc- 
ed by the two most outstanding examples 
in co-operation abroad — Germany and 
Denmark. Economic conditions in Germany 
in the middle of the last century, in so far 
as they affected the agriculturist, were not 
much different from those in India to-day. 
The small farmer was exploited by the 
moneylender. The success of the institu- 
tions abroad attracted the attention of those 
who were anxiously looking for assistance 
in solving the problem of niral poverty. The 
Government of Madras took the initiative 
and Mr. Nicholson who was deputed to study 
the problem, brought out a very valuable 
report. In the United Provinces and the 
Punjab several societies were organised on 
the initiative of the Government. The 
Famine Commission of 1901 strongly ad- 
vocate the establishment of mutual. Credit 
Societies. The recommendations were care- 
fully considered by two committees ; and 


these efforts led to the passing of the Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. 

The Act provided only for the formation 
of credit societies. The main reason for this 
restriction was that in a relatively Wk- 
ward population, the non-credit organisa- 
tions might encounter too many impedi- 
ments. Also, special empha.sis was laid on 
rural credit on account of its more urgent 
character. 

The various provincial governments 
immediately gave effect to the policy of co- 
operation. A separate department vras 
formed and with the increasing progress, the 
department grew in numbers and import- 
ance. The aim of the department, from the 
beginning, was to instruct the people as to 
the benlits of co-operation and train indivi- 
duals for the task of managing the new 
societies in accordance with co-operative 
principles. In the first few years the num- 
ber of societies grew up slowly, but from 
1910 the growth was much accelerated; and 
soon it exceeded the expectations of its 
promoters. The credit societies paved the 
the way for societies for distribution and 
ether non-credit purposes. There was a 
great need for the free supply of capital and 
improved system of supervision; and various 
central agencies were established to control 
and finance the primary credit societies. But 
these organisations had no legal recognition. 

In order to remove the deficiencies of the 
Act of 1904, a revised Act was passed in 
1912, known as the Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1912. The non-credit forms of co- 
operation were recognised by this Act. It 
also recognised the three kinds of central 
societies as distinguished from primary 
societies, namely. Unions consisting of 
primary socities for mutual control and 
audit ; central banks consisting of societies 
and individuals and provincial banks con- 
sisting of individuals. In certain provinces 
the unlimited liability societies were allowed, 
subject to consent by the provincial govern- 
ments concerned, to declare dividends in 
view of the importance of ^are captal. 
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According to the new Act, the distinction 
between societies was made on a more 
scientific basis namelyi "limited” and 
"unlimited liability societies. 

The new Act gave a fresh impetus to the 
movement. New types of socities, such as 
co-operative produce sale societies, milk 
supply societies and cattle insurance societies 
were started; and many of them made good 
progress. There was a rapid increase in the 
number of central societies; and the move- 
ment was winning the confidence of the 
public. The Reforms Act of 1919 made 
co-operation a provincial Transferred Sub- 
ject; and every province was enabled to 
make progress on lines best suited to its 
local needs. 

Though the movement has made rapid 
strides, the progress has not been uniform 
in the different parts of the country. 
Bengal, the Punjab and Madras have the 
largest number of societies while a major 
province like Bombay and others like Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Burma and Assam have 
a distinctly smaller number of societies. 
The co-operative movement has also made 
considerable progress in many of the India 
Native States. Bhopal and Gwalior have 
the largest number of socities among the 
Native States. 

In spite of the steady progress of the 
movement for nearly twenty years, the 
burden of agriculturist indebtedness has 
hardly lessened. This is due to the reason 
that co-operative credit was confined only 
to short-term loans. To remedy this defect, 
a Co-operative Land Mortage Bank was 
started in Punjab in 1920: and soon the 
other provinces followed suit. Defaults in 
repayment of loans and other defects became 
common. The various provinces establish- 
ed Co-operative Enqu'iy Committees and 
certain provinces like Bombay and Madras 
passed their own Provincial Co-operative 
Acts. 

The non-credit co-operative movement 
had to encounter more obstacles and its 
progress was comparatively slow. Co-opera- 
tive Cotton Sale Societies were established 
in Kamatak, Guzerat and Khandesh. In 
Burma cattle insurance societies were estab- 
lished and several co-operative irrigation 
societies sprang up in Bengal and in 
Bombay. But the most remarkable form 
of non-credit co-operation in India is the 
consolidation of holdings bv co-operation in 
the Punjab. Many important recommenda- 
tions for the progress of both the credit and 
non-credit forms of co-operP tions have h®en 


made by the Ro]^ Commission on Agricul- 
ture appointed in 1926 and the recent 
Indian Central and Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees. 

The co-operative movement was much 
affected by the period of depression. At 
the instance of the Government of India, 
an All-India Co-operative Conference was 
held in January, 1934. The Conference 
was attended by the Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, the Ministers in charge 
of co-operation of the various provinces 
and the representatives of the two All- 
India organisations— the Institute’s Asso- 
ciation and the Provindal Banks’ Associa- 
tion. The Conference recommended the 
enactment of an All-India Co-operative 
Societies Act so as to permit the registra- 
tion of co-operative societies working in 
the whole of India or in more than one 
province. It also recommended that the 
Government should help the development 
of land mortgage banks by both guarantee- 
ing the interest on their debentures as well 
as the capital. A third suggestion was the 
creation of a Central Board in order to 
bring about a closer coordination of work 
behveen the different provinces and States 
of India. 

Though the co-operative movement has 
produced valuable results it has not gone 
to the root of the economic and social ills 
from which the country is suffering to-day. 
But its achievements cannot be denied. 
"Knowledge of the co-operative system is 
now widespread ; thrift is being encourag- 
ed ; training in the handling of money and 
in elementary banking principles is given. 
Where the co-operative movement is strong 
ly established, there has been a general 
lowering of the rate of interest charges by 
money-lenders ; the hold of the money- 
lender has been loosened, with the result 
that a marked change has been brought 
about in the out-look of the people.’’ 

It must be, however, admitted ffrat all 
these benefits have been secured only on a 
small scale. Much remains yet to be 
attained in the sphere of non-agricultural 
co-operation. Even agricultural co-opera- 
tion has been practically confined to ffie 
sphere of credit. The various defects in 
the present working of the movement-i- 
such as unpunctuality of payments, un- 
necessary delay in issuing loans and the 
appointing of those who are not properly 
trained for the task ^onld be remedied. 
In co-operation lies the future of rural 
India. "If co-operaffon fails, there vd)l 
fail the best hope of rural India.’’ 
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Table I 


(a) Number of Societies for all India showinfj the increase since 1910-1 1 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average for 


for 5 years 

for 5 years 

for 5 years 

for 5 years 

5 years 


from 

from 

from 

from 

from 


1910-11 to 

1915-16 to 

1920-21 to 

1925-26 to 

1930-31 to 

1935-36 

1914-15 

1910-20 

1924-25 

1929-30 

1934-35 



Central (including Provin- 
cial and Central Banks 


and Banking Unions) ... 
Supervising and Guarantee- 
ing^ Unions (including 


304 

506 

587 

612 

626 

Re-insurance Societies ... 
Agricultural (Including 

231 

638 

1,302 

1,394 

1,000 

731 

cattle Insurance Societies 

10,891 

25,873 

51.716 

83,093 

93,149 

94,433 

Non- Agricul tural 

664 

1,662 

4,183 

8,862 

10,953 

12,167t 

Total 

11,786 

28,477 

57,707 

93,936 

1,05,71 4 

107,957 


t Including three Insurance Societies 


(b) Number of Societies by Provinces and States for 1935-30 


Province 


Popu- 
lation Central 
(millions) 


Supervis- 
ing and 
guaran- 
teeing 
unions 


Agricul- 

tural 


Non-Agri- 

ciiltural 


No. of 

Total societies 

No. of per 1,0(1,00 
societies inhabi- 

tants 


Bombay 
Punjab . 

United Provinces 
Bihar & Orissa ... 

Bengal 

Assam 

Burma 

Madras 

Central Provinces & Berar 
N. W. F. Province 
Coorg 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Hyderabad Administered 
Area 
Delhi 
Sind 

Total (British India) 

Mysore 

Baroda 

Hyderabad 

Bhopal 

Gwalior 

Indore 

Kashmir 

Travancore 

Cochin 

Total (Indian States) 
Grand Total 


191 

14 

96 

3.913 

824 

4,847 

254 

25 2 

119 


18.559 

3,820 

22,498 

89*3 

50'0 

73 

3 

6,924 

421 

7,m 

14-8 

39 7 

67 

29 

8, .502 

839 

8,928 

22*5 

51-9 

118 

3 

21,112 

2,279 

23,512 

43*3 

9-3 

21 


1 301 

93 

1.1.15 

15-2 

13-9 

11 

228 

1,734 

177 

2,1.50 

1.5*5 

491 

38 

301 

11,482 

1,468 

13,284 

27*1 

164 

36 

6 

3.662 

116 

3,820 

23*3 

2-5 

3 


5(>9 

50 

622 

24*9 

0-2 

1 

13 

230 

38 

282 

141*0 

0'6 

7 

2 

617 

124 

7.50 

125*0 

0-2 


1 

... 

26 

27 

18*5 

0-7 

1 


217 

76 

204 

42*0 

4*2 

1 

IR 

1,000 

250 

1,269 

30*2 

283*0 

503 

700 

79,822 

10,092 

91,119 

82*2 

6*9 

12 


1,451 

441 

1,904 

27*6 

2*6 

8 

1 

961 

201 

1,111 

427 

15*5 

40 

1 

2,435 

475 

2,951 

190 

0*7 

22 


919 

22 

9,63 

137*6 

3*7 

18 


4,183 

43 

4,244 

114*7 

1*4 

5 


662 

.58 

725 

51*8 

3*8 

14 

... 

2,578 

359 

2,951 

77*7 

5*7 

1 

29 

1,355 

358 

1,743 

306 

1*3 

1 

... 

127 

118 

246 

18*9 

41*6 

12l 

31 

14,661 

2,093 

16,838 

40*5 

324*6 

626 

781 

94,433 

12,167 

107,957 

83*2 


10 
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Table 11 


(a) Number oj Members for all India showing the increase since 1910-11 

Average Average Average Average Average 
for 5 years for 5 years for 5 years for 5 years for 5 years 

from from from from from 1085-S6 

1010-lMo 1915-^16 to 1920-21 to 1925-26 to 1980-81 to 

1914-15 1919-20 1924-25 1929-80 1964-85 


Central (including Provincial 
and Central Banks and 
Banking Unions.) 

Supervising and Guarantee- 
ing Unions (including Re. 
insurance Societies) 


28,677 


89,925 1,63,822 2,12,098 


200,274 196,746 


10,971 24,487 34,621 


36,082 84,408 


Agricultural (including Cattle 
Insurance Societies) 
Non-Agricultural (including 
other insurance Societies) 


4,59,096 

89,957 


9,02.930* 

2,26,081 


16,61,038 
4, 93, .509 


27,91,562 

8,97,279 


8,063,628 

1,258,641 


8,050,884 

1,458,895 


Total Number of Members of 

primary Societies ... 5,43,233 11,28,961 21,54,607 86,18,841 4,322,269 4,508,729 


*£xcluding members of Cattle Insurance Societies at the end of 1915-16 and 1916-17 those 
in Bombay and the United Provinces at the end of 1917-18 


(b) Number of Members by Provinces and States for 1985-86 




“•as 
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«o 

fins « 
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Province 

Popu! 

entral I n c 1 u d 
(Provincial & Cei 
Banks and Ban 
Unions) 

g 3 
ed u'o 
fl fl o 

s 

.gag 

09 O d 

►•-s 

R 0) 

g’sW 

gricultui nclu 

cattle ura 

Socities) 

on-Agricultural 
eluding other 
ranee Societies] 

a 8 

S a 
gc« 

se 

el 

e.§ 

^ s 

j8 ® 

d. of Mem^rs of 
mary Societies 
1.000 inhabitants 



O 

CO 

< 




Madras 

49'1 

16,180 

8,864 

585,401 

302,287 

887,668 

.18-1 

Bombay 

191 

13,819 

2,796 

263,113 

274,351 

687,464 

28-1 

Sind ... 

4-2 

2,623 

692 

31,155 

39,675 

76,880 

16-9 

Bengal 

51 '9 

25,7.36 

257 

.506,610 

280.478 

796,088 

15*8 

Bihar & Orissa ... 

39*7 

11,3.58 

9,240 

229,044 

83,143 

212,187 

6*6 

United Provinces 

50*0 

12,183 

109 

103,662 

48,118 

206,775 

4-1 

Punjab 

25-2 

38,165 


632,348 

145,050 

775,898 

80*8 

Burma 

13-9 

1,.582 

1,100 

36,868 

87,342 

74,210 

8*3 

C. P. & Berar 

16-4 

43 140 

7,021 

51,715 

21.454 

78,169 

4*5 

Assam 

9-3 

2,015 


48,274 

15,813 

61,587 

66 

N.W.F. 

2-5 

531 


19,441 

2,882 

22,828 

8*9 

Coorg ... 

0-2 

406 

229 

12,891 

4,689 

17,580 

87*9 

Ajmere-Merwara ... 

0-6 

1,193 

45 

14,168 

7,885 

21,558 

85*9 

Hyderabad 

0-2 

... 

26 


10,481 

10,481 

52-2 

Delhi ... 

0'7 

484 


5,670 

6,430 

12,100 

17*8 

Total ( British India) 

283-0 

167,742 

30,379 

2,998,860 

1,288,028 

3,881,583 

18*5 

Mysore 

6-9 

2,856 

... 

64,178 

77,425 

141,608 

20*5 

Baroda ... 

2-6 

2,551 

39 

29,151 

19,165 

44,316 

18*6 

Hyderabad 

15-5 

5,374 

2,372 

49,284 

27,950 

77,284 

5*0 

Bhopal ... 

0-7 

2,218 


17,738 

588 

18,276 

26*1 

Gwalior 

8-7 

6,701 


75,228 

686 

75,914 

20*5 

Indore ... 

1*4 

2,076 


11,000 

10,808 

21,868 

15*6 

Kashmir 

8-8 

3,414 


46,618 

6,827 

52,055 

14*0 

Travancore 

5-7 

8.685 

1,613 

149,206 

68,829 

217,585 

88*2 

Cochin 

1-8 

149 


9,571 

14,084 

28,655 

18*2 

Total (Indian States) 

4Vfi 

79,004 

4,024 

451,074 

225,872 

677,846 

16*8 

Grand Total 


100,7 W 

34,403 

3,050,344 

1,458,895 

4.508,729 

18*U 



(6) Working Capital by Provinces and State for 1985-86 

Loans & Deposits held at the end of the year from 
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Table III 


((.) Working Capital for all India showing the increase since 1919-11 


a ® 

§*> 




a«!32 

ssss 

^ ►iiH H 


M g o 

0 0 4^ 

asSS 

s>*ss 

^ 10 i-i M 


^ a 

o o - 
■hJS 

i;ss 


h d 0 
O 




► 10 rH iH 


h d 0 
0 0-»^ 
•wj3 

&55^ 
SSis 

gfioin;:; 


1084-35. 1085 86. 


Share capital paid up 
Loans and deposits held at the 
end of the year from Members 
Loans and deposits held at the 
end of the year from Societies 
Loans and deposits held at the 
end of the year from Provin- 
cial or Central Hanks 
Loans and deposits held at the 
end of the year from Govern- 
ment ... 

Loans and deposits held at the 
end of the year from Non- 
Members and other sources ... 

Reserve and other Funds 

Total 


R (1,000) 

R (1,000) 

R(1,000) 

R(1,000) 

R((1,000) 


H (1,000) 

88,87 

2,51,97 

5,25,06 

9,94,17 

12,91,42 

13,48,19 

13,81,68 

88,28 

98,35 

2,54,43 

5,03,42 

7,46,76 

8,39,40 

8,76,09 

1,93,42* 

47,81 

1,40,98 

2,02,88 

8,79,72 

4,00,82 

4,19,14 


5,03,19 

12,29,88 

24,62,43 

26,95,08 

24,70,89 

25,14,55 

1 ,87 

25,58 

67,69 

1,63,84 

1,58,51 

1,28.67 

1,29,94 

1,41,98 

4,70,25 

10,96.22 

23,59,69 

29,12,06 

29,88,71 

29,74,27 






) 11,27,98 

11,21,27 

25,00 

1,23,32 

3,12,38 

7,13,21 

12,81,61 

) 4,44,26 

5,93,15 

5,43,42 

15,18,47 

36,36,26 

74,89,13 

12,81,61 

96.88,52 

1,00,10,09 


^Includes loans from Provincial or cntral Banks. 
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THE REVIEW OF INDO-BURMESE TRADE 

RELATIONS 


The constitution of Burma into a separate 
unit of the British Empire has obviously 
great significance to India’s foreign trade. 
For one thing, it means a fall in our export 
surplus for which, it is doubtful whether 
there is a corresponding reduction in our 
annual foreign obligations. The latter is 
notoriously difficult of exact appraisement. 
Though it may be presumed that the divi- 
sion of external debt burdens between 
Burma and India consequent on the separa- 
tion has been made on whole on an equit- 
able basis, there is no similar warrant for 
assuming that the interest and profits on 
foreign capital and other items entering into 
the invisible imports are divided between 
Burma and India in the same proportion 
in which the two countries have hitherto 
contributed to total favourable balance of 
trade. Even apart from these financial 
considerations, there is little reason for 
den)nng all economic significance to the 
politiced fait accompli and continuing to 
regard Burma as part of India. 

This is no plea for making every political 
frontier to some extent an economic barrier 
as well. And an enquiry into the existing 
trade between India and Burma need not 
be carried out with the implicit motive of 
recommending trade barriers. It is quite 
possible that an analysis of the trade pass- 
ing between the two countries will reveal 
potentialities of expansion, which it is 
obviously to the interest of the two countries 
to realise to their fullest extent. For the 
present, however, such an examination is 
necessaiy even for a correct estimate of the 
trends of our foreign trade, inasmuch as the 
separation of Burma from India has meant 
the proviaon in the official blue books of 
figures that are not comparable. It is with 
a view to furnish this necessaiy corrective 
that fiiis review of Indo-Burmesc trade 
relations has been, in the main, undertaken, 
though it is not imreasonable to hope at the 
same time that such an enquiry will yield 
by-products not less valuable than the main 


one. We shall aim in this instance rather 
to provide the necessaiy material for judg- 
ment than to influence it in any manner. 
Students of foreign trade will need to have 
the figures for over a decade recalculated 
on the basis that India and Burma have 
remained separate units of the Empire for 
as long a time. And one must feel thankful 
that in this regard tlie authorities in Burma 
have been extremely helpful in providing 
the figures of the foreign trade of Burma 
considered as a separate unit. 

It is neces.sary as a preliminary to under- 
stand the main features of Burma’s economy. 
The simple economy of Burma is dependent 
upon a few primary products such as rice, 
teak and oil ; and even of these, she is 
predominantly dependent on rice, as more 
than two-thirds of the cropland is ordinarily 
sown with paddy and rice forms in good 
years as much as 6o per cent, of the total 
export trade of the country ; and even in 
poor years this percentage docs not sink 
below 40. It may be inferred from this 
that Burma is even more susceptible to 
changes in world demand and world prices 
than the Indian mainland. And it is only 
to be expected that the total external trade 
of the country which at one time was valued 
at Rs. 100 crores slumped at the beginning 
of the decade to as low as Rs. 64 crores. 
But it is noteworthy that throughout the 
decade ending 1937, the export of rice and 
rice products displayed a notable .stability 
having varied only within the limits of 
2.95 and 3.73 million tons. The features 
of Burma’s foreign trade are determined 
therefore largely by the price which Burma 
gels primarly for rice and then for teak 
and oil. It also follows that the import 
trade in a country with so simple an 
economy, comprises various lines of manu- 
factured articles for which the demand is 
dependent on the purchasing power of the 
agricultural population. 

The following table extracted from the 
Burma Trade Journal shows the value of 
the trade of Burma during the last decade. 
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TABLE I 


THB TRADE OF BURMA 
( Values in Lakhs of Rupees ) 


Particulars 

1928-20 

1929-80 

1980-31 

1931-82 

1982-88 

1983-84 1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 : 

L987-88 

Imports — 











A.— From Foreign 











Countries 

21,04 

21,41 

16,46 

10,50 

10,70 

8,57 

9,84 

10,87 

10,85 

11,70 

B.— From India ... 

14,03 

18,78 

11,01 

9,90 

8,77 

8,42 

9,65 

8,95 

9,98 

12,10 

Total Imports ■ • . 

85,07 

85,19 

27,47 

20,40 

19,47 

16,99 

19,49 

19,82 

20,78 

(21-78) 

28,80 

Exports— 










A,— To Foreign 











Countries 

88,57 

89,10 

82,17 

22,83 

19,18 

17,85 

17,83 

19,96 

21,10 

25,69 

B.-— To India 

82,00 

28,88 

22,02 

21,30 

26,21 

29,00 

82,88 

88,76 

84,48 

24,78 

Total Exports ... 

65,57 

68,28 

54,19 

44,18 

45,84 

46,85 

50,21 

53,72 

55,58 

(40,78) 

50,42 

Total Trade ... 

1,00,64 

1,03,47 

81,66 

64,53 

64,81 

63,84 

69,70 

78,54 

76,81 

(71.51) 

74,22 


The figures for 1937-88 exclude excise duty on Mineral Oil from the record value of exports. 
For purposes of comparison, the excise duty on Mineral Oils has been deducted from the 1986-87 
Import and Export totals and the comparative figures are shown in brackets. 


The figures include the. values of all private merchandise imported from foreign countries 
and India — and are the products of Burma exported to all countries. They do not include value 
of Treasure, Government stores, or of the foreign merchandise in the Coasting trade. 


It will be seen that the trends of Indo- 
Burmese trade during the last decade have 
been, on the whole, different from the 
trends of Burmese trade with foreign 
countries. While imports from foreign 
countries have increased from Rs. 10.50 
crores in 1931-32 to Rs. 10.85 crores in 
1936-37 imports from India increased during 
the same period from Rs. 9.90 crores to 
9.93 crores. But it may be noted at the 
same time 1937-38 shows a commendable 
increase in imports from India from 9.93 
crores to Rs. 12.10 crores. In the case of 
exports, Burma's exports to foreign coun- 
tries amounted in 1937-38 to Rs. 25.69 
crores against Rs. 39.^ crores in 192^27. 
Exports to India on the other hand. 


amounted in 1936-37 to Rs. 34.43 crores 
against Rs. 25.81 crores. In the case of 
India, the average of imports from India 
during the last quinquennium has come to 
Rs. 11.91 crores as against Rs. 25.81 crores 
in 1926-27. The corresponding figure for 
foreign countries is only Rs. 4.97 crores as 
against Rs. 39.66 crores in 1926-27. That 
the trade relations between India and 
Burma have improved more and more in 
favour of Bunna during the last decade 
as against the unfavourable trend in the 
case of other countries will be best seen 
from the following table which gives 
Burma’s balance of trade with India and 
with the rest of the world. 


TABLE II 


{Values In Lakhs of Rupees) 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1981-82 

1982-83 

I 

1 

vH 

1 

1986-87 

Balance of Trade— 

With India 

16,01 

17,97 

15,10 

11,01 

11,40 

17,44 

20,58 

28,28 

24,81 

24,50 

With all other coun- 

tries 

15,38 

12,58 

17,99 

15,71 

12,88 

8,43 

8,78 

7,49 

9,09 

10,25 

Total 

81,89 

30,50 

33,09 

26,72 

28,78 

25,87 

29,36 

80,72 

88,90 

84,75 


It will be seen from the above that while 
the balance of trade with other countries 
declined from Rs. 15.38 crores in 1927-28 
to Rs. 10.25 crores in 1936-37, the balance 
of trade with India more ffian doubled 
itself during the same period. Burma has 


thus come to depend a great deal on her 
trade with her neighbour over the Bay. 
The following tables give the distribution of 
the trade of Burma during the last ten 
years. 
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TABLE III 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE TRADE OF BURMA 


( Values in Lakhs of Rupees ) 


PARTICULARS 

1928-29 1929-30 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1933-84 

1934-35 

1935-86 

1936-8' 

Imports 










From India 

From United Kingdom 
From Dominions 

From Colonial Empire 

14,08 

9,28 

85 

1,40 

18,78 

8,86 

85 

1,88 

11,01 

6,73 

38 

1,16 

9,90 

4,28 

20 

75 

8,77 

4,38 

17 

88 

8,42 

3,91 

15 

75 

9,(i5 

4,49 

8 

92 

8,95 

4,74 

9 

97 

9,98 

4,18 

10 

1,04 

Total British Empire 

25,01 

26,87 

10,28 

15,18 

14,20 

18,28 

15,14 

14,75 

15,20 

From Foreign 
Countries 

10,06 

10,82 

8,19 

5,27 

5,27 

3,75 

4,35 

5,07 

5,58 

Total Imports 

85,07 

85,19 

27,47 

20,40 

19,47 

16,98 

19,49 

19,82 

20,78 

PARTICULARS 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1980-81 

1931-32 

1982-83 

1988-84 

1934-35 

1985-86 

1986-31 

Exports 










To India 

To United Kingdom 

To Dominions 

To Colonial Empire 

32.00 

5,87 

74 

10,51 

28,88 

6,06 

72 

11,62 

22,02 

5,01 

62 

9,81 

21,80 

8,58 

88 

6,98 

26,21 

8,68 

32 

5,62 

29,01 

4,06 

48 

5,13 

82,88 

4,74 

40 

5,10 

83,76 

5,70 

48 

6,67 

84,48 

6,10 

59 

6,82 

To British Empire 

48,62 

47,28 

37,46 

32,24 

85,88 

88,68 

43,12 

46,56 

47,94 

To Foreign Countries 

16,95 

21,00 

16,78 

11,89 

9,51 

7,67 

7,09 

7,16 

7,58 

Total Exports 

65,57 

68,28 

54,19 

44,18 

45,84 

46,85 

50,21 

58,72 

55,58 


TABLE IV 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BURMA’S TRADE 


{Values in Lakhs of Rupees,) 


Particulars 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-83 

1933-34 

1984-85 

1935-36 

1936-87 

Imports— 










From India 

From United King. 

40 

89 

40 

49 

45 

50 

50 

45 

48 

dom 

26 

25 

25 

21 

22 

23 

28 

2i 

20 

From Dominions . • . 
From Colonial Em- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




pire 

From British Em- 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

pire 

From foreign Coun- 

71 

69 

70 

75 

73 

78 

78 

74 

78 

tries 

29 

31 

80 

25 

27 

22 

22 

26 

27 

Total Imports • •• 

100 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 


jEiXporis — 

To India 

49 

42 

41 

48 

58 

68 

65 

63 

62 

To United Kingdom 
To Dominions 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

11 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

To Colonial Em- 




16 

12 

11 

10 

12 

12 


16 

17 

18 

pire 

To British Empire 

74 

69 

69 

78 

79 

83 

86 

87 

86 

To , foreign Conn- 
tries 

26 

31 

31 

27 

21 

17 

14 

18 

14 

Total Exports • 

1,00 

1.00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 
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TABLE V 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUE OF THE INDO-BURMA TRADE 
{Values in Lakhs of Rupees.) 



1928-29 1929-80 

1930-81 

1931-82 

1932-3.3 

1988-84 

1934-85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

A.— Tiital Value of 
trade of Burma 
with all countries-.- 

1,00,64 1,08,47 

81,66 

61,56 

64,81 

63,34 

69,70 

78, .54 

76,81 

B.—T 0 1 a 1 Value of 
Indo-Burma trade 

46,08 

42,60 

33,08 

31,20 

84,98 

87,42 

42,58 

42,71 

44,86 

Percentage of B/A.--- 

46 

41 

40 

48 

54 

59 

61 

58 

58 


The distribution of Burma's export trade 
as amongst the various export staples, will 
be seen from the following tables. 


TABLE VI 
EXPORT TRADE 
(In Rupees Lakhs) 
1936-37 


1. Grain, Pulse and Tloiir 


2. Mineral Oils 

8. Metals and Ores 

4. Wood and Timber 

5. Paraffin Wax 

6. Raw Cotton 

7. Fodder, Bran and 

Pollards 

8. Rubber 

9. Oil Cake ■ • • 

10. Fruits and Vegetables 


2222*7 (of which 
Paddy and 
Rice 2091*7) 

1731*5 

512*9 

878*1 

189*3 

127*0 


92*2 

69*9 

11*2 

80*1 


It will be seen that the first four items 
account for as much as 87 per cent, of the 
trade of Burma. So far as India is con- 
cerned, the most significant feature is that 
exports of rice and rice products from 
Burma to India have been constantly on 
the increase. And judging by the com- 
ments in the Burma Ttmc Journal, it 
would appear that Burma is banking a 


great deal on India devoting her attention 
to the sugarcane crop and that, considering 
the increase in the population of India, 
India should continue to offer a big market 
for Burmese rice. The principal articles of 
Burma’s import trade and the value thereof 
are shown in the following. 


TABLE VII 

IMPORT TRADE OF BURMA 

(In Rupees Lakhs) 


1. 

Cotton Goods ... 

1986-87 

... 444 

2. 

Machinery and Millwork ... 

... 140 

8. 

Metals 

... 136 

4. 

Provisions 

... 132 

5. 

Oils... 

... 180 

6. 

.lute 

. . 130 

7. 

Sugar 

58 

8. 

Grains 

53 

9. 

Fish... 

*50 

10. 

Coal and Coke 

47 

11. 

Spiecs 

47 

12. 

Fruits and Vegetables ... 

46 

13. 

Hardware 

45 


Barring jute, the only Indian product for 
which Burma offers a large market is cotton 
piecegoods. And the following table shows 
the import into Burma of cotton piecegoods 
from her three principal sources of supply. 


TABLE VIII 

IMPORTS INTO BURMA OF COTTON PIECE-GOODS 
( Quantities in Millions of Yards ) 


PARTICULARS 

1929-30 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932'83 

1988-34 

1934 85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

sy— 

India 

9*8 

8*1 

20*2 

15*8 

20*8 

20*5 

18*8 

21*8 

United Kingdom 

2*7 

*9 

•6 

M 

*6 

•3 

•8 

•2 

Japan 

18*5 

18*9 

8*8 

8*0 

4*2 

5*7 

7*1 

6*6 

Other Countries 

1*6 

•9 

•4 



... 

... 

... 

Total 

.32*6 

28*8 

80*0 

24*9 

25*6 

26*5 

25*7 

28*1 
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( Quantities in Millions of Yards ) 



1929-80 

1080-81 

1981-32 

1982-83 

1983-34 

1934-85 

1935-36 

1986-87 

White- 

India 

8-5 

5*1 

6-7 

6*2 

15*8 

31*2 

21’9 

28'3 

Uni^d Kinurdom 

84*8 

17*0 

18*6 

24*0 

18*6 

18*7 

21*5 

16*8 

Japan 

5*6 

10*9 

21*2 

24*3 

12*1 

2*1 

6*4 

4*4 

Other Countries 

5*0 

4*8 

2*0 

2*2 

*8 

*3 

?4 

*4 

Total 

48*9 

87*8 

43*5 

56*7 

46*8 

52*8 

50*2 

50*4 


Colouredt Printed or Dyed — 


India 

18*7 

12*1 

22*4 

24*6 

87*9 

45*0 

80*4 

88*8 

United Kingdom 

23*2 

15*4 

9*1 

19*8 

1 11*7 

18*6 

14-0 

8*1 

JapAn 

36*1 

80*9 

38.7 

57*4 

81*1 

33*8 

48*8 

35*9 

Other Countries 

17*1 

10*4 

5*1 

8*8 

1*3 

*8 

•4 

•4 

Total 

90*1 

68*8 

75*3 

105*1 

82*0 

98*2 

98*6 

78.2 

Grand Total* Piece Goods •. 

171*6 

129*9 

148*8 

186*7 

154*4 

177*0 

169*5 

156*7 


TABLE IX 


IMPORTS INTO BURMA OF COTTON PIECE-GOODS 
( Values in Lakhs ) 


Particulars 

1929-80 

1930-31 

1981-32 

1932-33 

1933 84 

1934.35 

193jI36 

1936-87 

Grey— 









India 

25*26 

19*86 

89*29 

80*52 

38-85 

34*79 

83*74 

36*44 

United Kingdon 

6*94 

1*72 

•95 

1*90 

*91 

•41 

*37 

•28 

Japan 

42*25 

26-28 

12*77 

9*75 

4*94 

7*04 

7*95 

7*88 

Other Countries 

8*82 

1-97 

•75 

*10 

•01 



*02 

Total 

78*27 

49*78 

53*76 

42*27 

44*71 

42-24 

42-06 

41*12 

White-- 









India 

11-78 

15*61 

18*89 

16*27 

80*05 

58*52 

46*81 

53*64 

United Kingdom 

127*57 

54*77 

37*90 

f55*ll 

49*29 

51*71 

58*57 

51*68 

Japan 

13*44 

20*53 

83*19 

81*06 

16*48 

8-27 

9*13 

6*79 

Other Countries 

23*61 

17*11 

689 

10*01 

*81 

1-28 

1*92 

1*65 

Total 

176*40 

108*02 

96*.37 

122*45 

96*63 

114*73 

115*93 

113*76 

Coloured, Printed or Dyed — 









India 

53*11 

45*01 

72*83 

75*90 

95*51 

107*77 

75*18 

80*54 

United Kingdom 

105*21 

64*46 

32*29 

66*88 

88*33 

60*21 

45*26 

24*.53 

Japan 

80*59 

61*02 

70*08 

84*19 

45*31 

52*54 

75*77 

64*08 

Other Countries 

77*12 

41*27 

15*60 

11*57 

1*93 

1*68 

1*12 

1*03 

Total 

316*03 

211*76 

190*80 

288*r)4 

181*08 

222*20 

197*33 

170*18 

Grand Total, Piece Goods ... 

570*70 

396*56 

840*48 

402*76 

322*42 

879*17 

355*32 

328*06 


ZX 
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TOTAL, FUNDS . . Rs. 2,28,07,602 
CLAIMS PAID . . „ 7,86,00,000 


= REFLECTING = 
SERVICE AND SECURITY 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO. 

LIMITED 

Indites Largest Composite Insurance Company 
with a World Wide Organisation 


Head Office: 

BOMBAY 


Cdcutta Branch: 

9, CLIVE STREET 



THE CENTRAL BUDGET 


Public criticism of the Central Budget for 
1938-39 unusually handicapped, firstly 
because the elected members of the Assem- 
bly refused to discuss it, as a mark of pro- 
test against the exclusion of Defence and 
External Relations from the list of votable 
demands and secondly, the Central budget 
was deprived of much of its usual importance 
from the point of view of national recon- 
struction by the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy. It is, indeed, highly regrettable 
that the whole Finance Bill sliould pass into 
the Statute Book, merely 011 the strength of 
the Viceroy's power to certify and with thti 
Legislature doing no more than walking in 
large majorities into the Opposition lobby. 
The constitutional issue which was rais(‘(l in 
the present instance almost dwarfs the purely 
financial questions into insignificance. Sir 
James Grigg in his Defence of the new por- 
cedure took his stand on the provisions of 
the Govcrmn(‘nt of India Act, under which it 
is mandatary on the Government to exclude 
Defence and External Relations from the list 
of votable grants. And Mr. Blnilabhai 
Desai, the Leader of the Oi)ix)sitioii, main- 
tained that it was op(;ii to the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council to follow the old practice 
and include them in the list of votable de- 
mands. Apart from a strictly legal inter- 
pretation of the relevant clauses, it stands to 
reason that the cessation of the old practice 
must follow, and not precede, the establish- 
ment of a measure of responsible govern- 
ment at the Centre. To forestall the new con- 
stitution, in a manner in which, all parties 
will combine to throw out the Finance Bill 
is not only ind(;fensible but must also accen- 
tuate opposition to the Federation, It is 
extremely regrettable that at such a crucial 
stage of our national evolution the Finance 
Bill should come into force without the re- 
presentatives of the people contributing any- 
thing to it, not even by way of critici.sm. 

Another circumstance that tends to dis- 
courage criticism is that with the inaugura- 
tion of provincial autonomy, the central 
budget tends to become a rigid fedcjral 
budget with expenditure confined to the 
necessaries of defence and similar Central 
functions. Such surplus as is available is 
handed over to the Provinces, and the key 
to the prospects of national reconstruction 
no longer lies to the same extemt in the Cen- 
tre. The country, must be prepared to see 
the central budget more < i le?‘' stereotyped 
in the coming years. It is, no doubt, true 


that there are in the world many instances 
of a Fedi:r:ition in which th(^ Federal Gov- 
ernment has gained control of measures of 
popular amelioration. In the IJ. S. A., for 
instance, Mr. Roosevelt's budgets are of far 
more intimate? interest to taxpay(;rs and far- 
mers than the budgets of the States. But 
India has a Icjug way to go before the 
Federal Government will be in a position to 
distribute bounteous largesse to the Pro- 
vinces and the States. The task of finding 
the resources necessary for accomplishing 
the? huge tasks now btifon? the Provincial 
Gov(?rnments will rest predominantly on the 
Provinces themselves. During the initial 
stages, however, a readjustment of financial 
resources is inevitable. The Indian financial 
systt^rn was not meant to be of a federal 
kind. As a highly centralised system was 
impossible in such a yast country, changes 
had, no doubt, been made from time to time. 
But ev(;ri at tin? (dose of the Montford Re- 
forms, the system remained in essenct' a un- 
itary one. Conditions, too, prevented the 
creation of a system of purely federal fin- 
ance. There has, therefore to be a process 
of progressive devolution. 

Indeed, this proce.ss is already afoot in the 
grant of a share of certain customs and ex- 
cise duties to the Provinces and of a share 
in the income tax consecpient on the re- 
cmerg(?ncc of the Railway contribution to 
(ien(?ral Revenues. Till this process is com- 
philed, th{? fortunes of the Central Budget 
will continue to be? a matter of the widest 
po])ular interest. From this point of view 
though the results disclosed in the Budget 
statement an? better than one could dare to 
hope a y(*ar ago, the gcmcral financial posi- 
tion revealed therein is not re-assuring. The 
year 193O-37 closed with a deficit of Ks. 1,77 
lakhs and the only consolation is thiit it 
marks an improv(mi(?nt of Rs. 13 lakhs on 
the revised (?stimates for that year. The year 
T()37-38 shows in the revised ('stimates an 
imi)rovement of Rs. 3(jo lakhs in revenue 
and, at the same time an inen^ase of Rs. 322 
lakhs in cxpenditun\ The Kt?venne R(?serve 
Fund is, therefore, drawn on only to the 
ext('nl of Rs. 109 lakhs. But its final ex- 
tinction has only been postponed by a year. 
The bulk of the increase in cxpendilnre is 
on account of Defence, the revised estimates 
on this account being Rs. 260 lakhs in exce.ss 
of the budget estimates ; and though during 
1937-38, this increase is accounted for 
in large part by the cost of the Waziris- 
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tan operations amounting to Rs. 176 lakhs, 
the figures for 1937-38 also show an increase 
of Rs. 38 lakhs over tht budget figure 
for the year. We are not among those 
who would condemn every increase in 
army expenditure as such. In the present 
state of international affairs, it is inevitable 
that India, too, should strengthen her defen- 
ces. But in considering the financial posi- 
tion as a whole, and the prospects of the 
Provinces getting more from the Central 
Exchequer for a good start in national re- 
construction, it is significant that after utiliz- 
ing the Revenue Reserve Fund, 1938-39 
leaves no more than a surplus of Rs. 9 lakhs. 
While for the current year the Provinces get 
Rs. 138 lakhs as their share of the income- 
tax, tihe figure will be reduced in the budget 
year to Rs. 128 lakhs. The Finance 
Minister seeks to emphasise the fact that the 
Central Government has made a sacrifice of 
as much as Rs. 20 crores in the post-War 
period for the sake of the Provinces. But 
the successive increases in rate of taxation 
since the remission of the provincial contri- 
butions and particularly the emergency sur- 
charges, which apparently have now come 
to stay, are overlooked. Taking the Central 
budget over a long period, its rigidity, ex- 
cept for a cut in army expenditure from the 
inordinately high level of the 'twenties, can 
hardly be denied. 


The fact of the matter is that the last de- 
cade has been a period of radical changes in 
Indian finance. The Central Government 
has had to tide over a period in which, pro- 
vincial contributions were remitted, customs 
revenue suffered a decline owing to protec- 
■ tion and to changes in world trade, Railway 
contributions were not forthcoming and new 
burdens had to be taken on account of pro- 
vincial autonomy. The task has been wdl- 
nigh accomplished, but only by the obvious 
expedient of stepping up the rales of taxa- 
tion. It is idle to ask for tax relief when 
the need is for fresh taxes either as Provin- 
cial levies or as centrally coliecied revenues 
to be passed on to the Proviares. But the 
public is entitled to demand that public fin- 
ance should be so administered that national 
wealth and new sources of nxation shculJ 
be increased, and not dried up. The plight 
of the Provinces is such that they have to 
look to an admittedly risky measure su h as 
duties on cheques or to the highly pro- 
blematic contribution from the Railways. 
Both customs revenue and railway revenues 
are dependent on the uncertain chances of 
the revival reasserting itself. The present 
position shows that the importance of a fin- 
ancial policy as distinct from the year-to- 
year task of finding the revenue for precon- 
ceived expenditure has never been fully 
realised. 



TRADE MARKS LEGISLATION IN INDIA 


An item in the legislative programme of 
the Government of India is the enactment of 
a law relating to trade marks. This is cer- 
tainly overdue and nearly two years back 
when a comprehensive article on the subject 
appeared in these columns the view was ad- 
vanced that the Government of India should 
pay heed to the overwhelming yolume of 
opinion favouring such legislation and the 
very unsatisfactroy state of affairs obtaining 
in India which as Sir Courtney Terrell point- 
ed out has a parallel only in such remote cor- 
ners of the globe as the Seychelles or Solomon 
Islands in a matter of vital concern to the 
commercial community. It i.s interesting to 
recall tliat as far back as 1870, the Govern- 
ment proposed to take steps and abandoned 
the idea as public opinion was not prepared 
for it. The issue was, however, kept alive 
by periodical representations from British 
interests who advocated the opening of a re- 
gister for trade marks in India. Since the 
beginning of this century, commercial organi- 
zations who had eyinced little interest in the 
matter found that neither the common law, 
nor the Indian Penal Code nor the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act offcml enough protection. 
Many chambers of commerce followed the 
lead of the Millowncrs’ Association in open- 
ing registers, but this does not guarantee the 
protection against infringment sought by 
manufacturers and merchants. The practice 
common since 1908, of making use of the 
Indian Registration Act to file declarations 
of ownershi]) is as inadequate as a declara- 
tion with a Chamber of Commerce. In the 
last few years, commercial interests have be- 
come alive to the neces.sity for a separate 
Trade Marks Act and the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce in 1933 passed a resolu- 
tion asking for a statute on the subject. The 
present Law Member, who has overhauled 
Company I^w and Tasurance Law in the 
country, is known to be keenly interested in 
putting such an essential reform through and 
last year the Government of India invited 
opinions on the subject. Opinions received 
were almost unanimous in favouring the 
passing of a law corresponding to the Eng- 
lish Act of 1875 ; and though there are many 
claims on the Legislatures attention, it is 
necessary that this year should sec further 
progress made in regard to this project. 
Manufacturing and trading concerns are de- 
finitely keen on getting adequate legislative 
protection instead of the vaguj and limited 
protection now ayailable. Pirated designs 


have been a disagreeable concomitant of the 
intense competition of the present day in 
Indian markets and few firms have the 
money or turn to establish their due rights 
by protracted and expensive litigation. 

Owing to the lack of statutory protection 
in India, India cannot participate in the 
benefits provided by the International Con- 
vention for the protection of Indtustrial Pro- 
perty and Indian inventors have no remedy 
in the event of the infringement abroad. 
The absence of a register prevents traders 
from making sure of their title to any new 
marks and voluntary declarations lodged 
with Chambers of Commerce or with sub- 
registrars of assurances can not in the nature 
of things be taken notice of by the courts. 
Further, success in an action for infringe- 
ment does not afford protection against an- 
other party making use of the same and the 
right has to be established over again by 
bringing an action. There arc admittedly 
serious effects and it must be submitted that 
the void in the Indian Patent Law constitutes 
a serious handicap to honest traders who 
have, acquired a reputation for the quality 
of their products on the strength of familiar 
mark and the customer too is exposed to the 
danger of having inferior goods palmed off 
on him under an identical or .similar mark. 
Owners of well reputed marks have thus no 
protection in the existing state of law which 
offers inducement to the unscrupulous to 
violate commercial morality and usage. 
The inventor or manufacturer entering the 
market and trying to accpiire a position by 
some familiar mark for his goods cannot 
secure the backing given by law to a trade 
mark as in British, where the Controller of 
Patents and Designs examines the register 
to see if there has been prior user and gives 
the benefit of statutory recognition if the 
new mark is original. 

In foreign markets, as already stated. 
Indian manufacturers are placed at a disad- 
vantage and are completely dependent on 
their agents for a registration for which the 
country of origin affords no facilities. In the 
case of importers also the absence of a statute 
works hard.slup. He cannot register a mark 
he has developed in his name and if he were 
to lo.se the agency, he forfeits the mark deve- 
loped at great labour and expense. 

It will, perhaps, surprise the public to 
learn that many current trade marks do not 
merit the description as they arc common to 
the goods or the trade : the prevalence of un- 
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suitable marks is again a situation that can 
only be remedied by legislation. Industrial 
development in the country is proceeding 
apace and the growth of internal trade in 
popular centres demands the immediate recti- 
fication of the disorganized state of affairs 
relating to trade marks. Retail distributors 
may be expected to show greater progress, 
but traders cannot wait indefinitely till the 
law is brought up-to-date in relation to busi- 
ness practice. 

The Commerce Department is known to 
be intere.sted in the matter and the Finance 
Department through the Customs Depart- 
ment must have been made aware of the 
very unsatisfactory condition at present. A 
new law would help the trade to a great ex- 
tent. It would secure the publication of 
marks which have been appropriated as 
Trade Marks, define the rights of proprietors 
for the information of traders and limit the 
classes of marks which arc capable of being 
appropriated. It is obvious that in this mat- 
ter the best guide to follow is Britain, where 
the system of registration obtaining since the 
Act of 1875, is purely voluntary and docs 
not supersede the rights accruing under Com- 
mon Law on account of pr'or use. Under 
such a statute, marks and trade marks would 
be carefully defined and distinguished. The 
Patent Ollice will be entrusted with the duty 
of maintaining a register ; and int(?rested 
parties would be in a position to examine 
the Register and provision would be made 
for the issue of certified copies of any entries 


therein. As all entries would be subject to 
expert scrutiny, prior to registration, there 
will be no occasion for dispute and their 
validity would be admitted in all parts of 
the country. A central office in charge of 
the subject, say, at Calcutta, would enable 
the Act to be put into application effectively 
and it was stated last year that marks would 
be fully safeguarded. It is noteworthy that 
the new law will acord complete protection 
to owners of any special distinction, word or 
words, letter, number or numbers used by 
an applicant or his predecessors before thie 
Act comes into place and which is continued 
to be used as there will be no question of 
their eligibility for regi.slration. The Law 
will define the powers of the Registrar, fix 
the scale of fees and will define and prescribe 
the penalty for offences. It will fill up what 
is a serious gap in our commercial law and 
the country which got the Sale of goods Act 
and an improved Partnership Act during 
the term of Sir B. L. Milter will rejoice that 
his successor who has given a reformed Com- 
pany Law will deserve the gratitude of trade 
and industry. 

The procedure devised will be simple and 
effective. The machinery is ready, and the 
law will soon guarantee tillc.s to trade marks 
properly authenticated and there will be a 
general feeling of relief, combined, for some- 
time, with astonishment at how long the 
country has managed to stand out of the 
stream of industrial, commercial and tcxrhni- 
cal progress for the lack of a modern, intelli- 
gent statement of the law. 



THE RAILWAY BUDGET 


B^ond inducing an initial sense of relief 
at the emergence of a surplus, the Railway 
Budget for 1938-39 can do little to allay the 
public disquiet about the position and pros- 
pects of the Railways. And even that sense 
of relief is qualified by the fact that the 
public has, for some time, been expecting 
this result on the strength of the improve- 
ment in trade activity and in railway earn- 
ings in the first seven months of the year 
1937-38. It can hardly be gainsaid that 
the present is the fittest moment for taking 
stock of the whole position and laying down 
a policy which takes aceounl of all the rele- 
vant considerations. Two or three years 
ago, the Railway administration could very 
well have contended that they had been 
caught suddenly and unawares by the cumu- 
lative effect of a world depression and a 
fiscal policy at home which whatever its 
other merits, could conceivably have had 
its adverse effects on railway traffic. The 
deficits of that period were such a striking 
contrast to the surpluses of the pre-depres- 
sion years that it could not have been easy to 
devise a policy which would make the finan- 
cial position of the Railways sound and at 
the same time, involve no crushing handi- 
caps on trade and industry. 

To-day the jwsition is quite different, and 
a perusal of the speech of the Railway Mem- 
ber is hardly convincing that the differences 
have been fully appreciated. It is nearly 
a decade since the Railways showed a con- 
siderable surplus; and according to economic 
theory a decade should generally see the 
completion of a full trade cycle. As a 
matter of fact, too, the last eight, nine 
years have seen the full round of cyclical 
fluctuations. It may l)e an open (piestion 
still whctlier the recession, which set in the 
middle of last year, is a temporary one or 
whether it is the beginning of another slump. 
But it is certain that if there should be 
another instalment of the revival, it has no 
long course to run. At any rate, no 
administration would be wise to bank on 
the early resumption of the revival or would 
have any excuse for not treating the period 
between 1930 and 1937 as marking a full 
trade cycle and drawing the lcs.sons which 
the experiences of that period have to offer. 
If it is true that the revival which started 
in 1933 virtually came, to an end by the 
niiddle of 1937 then it is a matter of the 
highest significance that this rc\ !val had no 
more than a surplus of Rs. 2.83 crores to give 


to the Railways and that, too, as a kind of 
posthumous gift. The greater part of the 
revival had spent itself without any appre- 
ciable effect on railway finances. If we con- 
fine our attention to the actuals, the year 
1936-37 realised a surplus of Rs. 1.21 crores 
which was paid to the Depreciation Fund in 
fractional repayment of the incomparably 
larger sum borrowed therefrom to meet the 
deficits of the earlier period. So far as the 
General revenues are concerned, the contri- 
bution of Rs. 2.83 crores provided for in the 
revised estimates for 1937-38 is the first 
sign after 1930-31 of an yield from the 
colossal investments on the Railways. Leav- 
ing the general budget aside, the only effect 
of the last revival— strictly speaking, it 
ought to be called a boom in contrast 
to the depression — ^was only to reduce the 
deficit, which stood at Rs. 10.23 crores in 
1932-33- to Ks. 3.99 crores in 1935-36, while 
the great depression had turned a surplus 
which stood at Rs. 13.16 crores in 1924-25 
into a deficit of Rs. 10.23 crores in 1932-33. 
As for the pre.sent recession which started 
in the middle of 1937, the improvement in 
railway earning in 1937-38 as compared 
with the previous year which stood at 
Rs. 3.86 crores in November 20, last has 
come down by January 20, to Rs. 2.92 
crores. 

During the depression, the Railways could 
preserve financial soundness by forgoing 
the affluence of the earlier period. Firstly, 
the contribution to the general revenues 
which might be estimated at Rs. 6 crores a 
year was discontinued; and before this the 
transfer to the Railway Reserve Fund which 
was in the vicinity of Rs 3 crores had to be 
given up. The deficits which accrued even 
thereafter were met by borrowing from the 
Depreciation Fund. All these indicate the 
margin which could be shorn off without 
affecting .seriously the position of the Rail- 
ways. The Budget which was presented in 
February by Sir Thomas Stewart gives no 
indication of a similar margin of safety. 
Total traffic receipts for 1937-38 are 
estimated at Rs. 94J crores against Rs. 91I 
crores in 1936-37 and the original estimate of 
Rs. 90I crores. Working expenses including 
depreciation are expected to show an in- 
crease of Rs. I 1/3 crores over last year 
and of Rs. | crore as compared with the 
budget estimates. As for 1938-39, traffic 
earnings have been put with almost forced 
optimism at the same level as the revised 
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estimates for the current year and an in- 
crease of Rs. J crore in working expenses 
is considered inevitable. With interest 
charges at Ks. 29^ crores, the Railway 
Member looks for a surplus of Rs. 2J crores. 

The estimate of Rs. 94J crores of traffic 
earnings rests largely on the assumption 
that a part of the goods traffic, for 
instance, in cotton had been held back 
1937-38 to be carried over to the next. 
There is also the presumption that trade 
activity will be maintained at the level of 
1937-38. If, on the other hand, the 
recession should continue and deepen, there 
will not only be no surplus but there might 
even be a deficit. In so far as the surplus 
is not reserve but only a contribution to the 
General Exchequer and indirectly to the 
Provinces, it is not strictly germane to the 
tinancial soundness of the Railways. The 
attitude in which the Railways are regarded 
as a source of revenue or as a form of veiled 
taxation of trade and industry may now be 
abandoned, if only because we have had 
years of severe disappointment and even 
the relief now in sight is inconsiderable and 
may perhaps prove short-lived. But even 
if we were to regard the Railways as a com- 
mercial enterprise, it would be fair to insist 
that a test of soundness is a fair measure of 
prosperity during a boom with inevitably 
some deficits during a depression. That 
there has been no balancing even over the 
period of a full trade cycle is a matter for 
disquiet. 

It would be unfair and futile to fasten the 
blame for such a position eitlier on the 
Railway Administrations or on any single 
factor. While the volume of traffic has gone 
down under pressure of the chcTuging con- 
ditions iof international trade and of the 
adoption of the protectionist policy, working 
expenses and interest charges are altogether 
intractable. Such scope as there may still 
be for retreiichmcjiit would hardly help the 
Railways to regain any measure of pros 


pcirity. The Railways cannot be expected 
to do better till the volume of internal trade 
activity grows up to the full capacity of 
their vast equipment. While the expansion 
of capital programme went ahead by giant 
strides in the Twenties, there has been no 
attempt to stimulate internal trade. The 
Railways cannot yet claim to have created 
a structure of rates which is capable of sti- 
mulating traffic instead of taking a toll on 
the minimum which passes. The budget for 
1938-39 and the revised estimates for the 
current year only show that, depression or 
boom, the future of the Railways depends 
upon the formulation of an economic policy 
which will increase production, si)ced up 
the movement of goods traffic and create 
alround prosperity. 

While such a policy is not in the hands 
of the Railway administration, it is legiti- 
mate to demand that the drive for economy 
in working expenses, suitable revision of 
rates and the development of goods and 
passciiigcr traffic by the adoption of more 
and more efficient provision of service for 
the public should be pursued without any 
relaxation. It may be mentioned in this 
context that the Railways have so far only 
touched the fringe of the problem of increas- 
ing passenger traffic. In discussions on 
tourist traffic, it is often forgotten that India 
is a huge sub-continent in which even the 
movements of tourists from one province to 
another could be made a source of consider- 
able revenue to the Railways. The experi- 
ence of the last few years has shown that 
the j)ublic is responsive to better facilities 
of travel; and if the Railways could go one 
step further and try to creates i)laces of 
interest instead of merely exploiting the reli- 
gious instinct, the results would be very 
gratifying. The creation of week-end re- 
sorts for the population of big cities and 
middle class population for going out on 
week-ends are bound to effect a wholesome 
change on all concerned. 
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THE BENGAL BUDGET 

The second Budget presented by the 
Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarker in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly bore out in ample measure 
the anticipations of Bengal's financial future 
held out in these columns nearly a year back. 
With the iniquities of the Meston settlement 
now happily got rid of by the cancellation 
of Bengal's debt to the Centre, the social 
services which had been starved for years 
now got their chance and the province is 
afforded a chance to work out its economic 
and social destinies. Mr. Sarker is the only 
Finance Minister to-day who can claim to 
be ready to provide funds for every sound 
scheme of popular u})lift. The approjjria- 
tion of nearly a crore for such expenditure 
in the coming year is sufficient evidence that 
the Finance Minister has not been slow to 
translate the blessings of the Centn; into 
public expenditure for the regeneration of 
the province. But we doubt whether it is 
not too soon to ring in a deficit, however 
small, when the province has only recently 
turned its back on huge deficits. The 
budgetted deficit is only Rs. ii lakhs; and 
we are not of those who attach any value 
to a nominal surj^lus. While we are glad 
that Mr. Sarker has scorned the cheap credit 
of producing a surplus budget, we could 
have i)ri‘ferred a small surplus if only as a 
margin of safely. The Finance Minister is, 
perhaps, banking on the inability of the 
Departments to spend up to the full appro- 
priation. 

Coming to the three years, covered in a 
budget statement, 1936-37 closed with 
neitlier a surplus nor a deficit. Indeed, it 
is not in the interc.st of the province to have 
either — a deficit which would have meant 
starting with a debt and a surplus would 
have gone to the Centre in cancellation of 
old debts. The current year's revised esti- 
mates reflect in large part the progress of 
recovery, especially in the first half of the 
year, and are well above the estimates 
framed before. Such improvement in 
the general position as is visible is due 
largely to the jute export duty and 
income-tax heads, which together have 
brought in nearly Rs. 60 lakhs more 
than expected. Thanks to the prosperity 
that has visited railway earnings this year, 
nearly Rs. 22.J lakhs have c^me in to swell 
the coffers more or less as a windfall. It is 
hardly necessary to remind readers that 
T2 


during the first five years of the constitution, 
the amount ot income-tax receipts assign- 
able to the provinces depends not merely on 
the income-tax receipts but on railway 
earnings. In fact, if in the last few months, 
the rcces.sion in trade had not come about, 
Rs. 40 lakhs would have fallen to Bengal's 
lot by way of income-tax. The same applies 
to the receipts from the jute export duty, 
\vh(jre better figures wouhl have been seen, 
if jute exports had not fallen off consider- 
ably, owing to the recession in all parts of 
the world. Tht'se emphasize the connec- 
tion. not to say the dependence, of the pro- 
vincial finances on the outlook of world 
economy and in view of tin* present slack- 
ening in the recovery movement has 
suffered, it is undoubtedly significant. 
1937-38 started with an opening balance 
of Rs. to6 lakhs ns against the ori- 
ginal (‘Sfimate of Rs 98 lakhs and is 
expected to close with Rs. 191 lakhs, 
which means an improvement of nearly 
Rs. 53 lakhs over the original estimate. Of 
this amount. Rs. 8 lakhs represents the in- 
crease in the amount given by the (lovern- 
rnent of India as oj^ening balance, while 
Rs. 88 lakhs is contributed by enhanced 
revenue receipts, and Rs. [4 hdehs is derived 
from cuts in expenditure on revenue account. 
As against this, there has occurred a de- 
crease of nearly Rs. 57 lakhs in tlie balances 
under Capital Vvhi Deposit accounts, so that 
on balance, the improvement is Rs. 53 lakhs 
as mentioned above. The increase in reve- 
nue receipts is certainly encouraging and 
comes from improved reeeipts in jute export 
duty (Rs. 33I lakhs). Income-tax (Rs. 27I 
lakhs), excise (Rs. 17 lakhs) and land reve- 
nue (Rs. T2 lakhs). A word of explanation 
is necessary to understand the deficit in the 
section of the budget outside revenue 
account. The new banking arrangements 
demand that Rs. 2S lakhs should be kept 
with the Reserve Bank as a minimum 
balance but Bengal’s balances have been 
much higher and have therefore been in- 
vested with profit in Treasury Bills to the 
tune of Rs. 70 lakhs ; these bills will not 
mature until next July, so that the deficit 
in the Tasii Balance* Investment Account 
may be held to be temporary. The revised 
estimate of the closing balance of Rs. tqt 
lakhs leaves, apart from unspent balances in 
connection with development funds and the 
Reserve Bank balances and the like, nearly 
Rs. 114 lakhs for general purposes. 
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Turning to the coming year, total revenue 
in 1938-39 is put at Rs. 13 crorcs 13 lakhs, 
and that is nearly Rs. 30 lakhs below the 
revised estimates for the current year. The 
real decrease happens to be greater still, 
since owing to the change in accounting pro- 
cedure in regard to the crediting of the in- 
terest in irrigation capital outlay a sum of 
Rs. 22 J lakhs would go to the other side of 
the budget and swell the decrease. That 
the Finance Minister has been anxious to 
make full allowance for the depression in the 
world’s markets will be obvious from the 
fact that he expects a fall of no less than 
Rs. 63 lakhs in the main heads of revenue 
of which the fall in jute exjwrt duty and 
income-tax receipts arc expected to amount 
to Rs. 19 lakhs. Under land revenue, a 
drop of Rs. 13 lakhs is anticipated, not 
because of actual deterioration in the receipts 
but because there are few arrears remaining 
for collection in the coming years. A de- 
cline of Rs. 4 lakhs in Exci.se may well 
occur, especially if, as is rumoured, prohibi- 
tion is introduced in specified areas. “Taxe.s 
and Duties” may decrease by Rs. 19 lakhs 
since the taxation measures expire on 
various dates in the coming year and the 
revenue from this source cannot be as.sumcd 
unless those measures are again passed. 

The bull’s eye feature of the present 
budget is the expenditure side. Total ex- 
penditure for the coming year is placed at 
Rs. 13J crores which is nearly Rs. crores 
more than the revised estimates for the 
current year. Of this, Rs. | crore has 
already been referred to as being caused by 
the change in the crediting of the interest on 
the Irrigation capital outlay. The balance, 
i.e.. Re. i crore would represent expenditure 
on new schemes, which are, as a matter of 
fact, the cardinal feature of Mr. Sarker’s 
budget. It is a matter for gratification that 
the presentiments of a fall of nearly Rs. 52J 
lakhs in revenue receipts in the com'ug year 
has not indeed prevented the placing of a 
policy of niral uplift and economic recons- 
truction of the average cultivator in the 
forefront of the programme. The Finance 
Minister deserves to be congratulated on the 
courage of his convictions that the budget 
^ould be viewed against a ‘human back- 
ground’ as he put it and in fact the Budget 
statement deals elaborately with the govern- 
ment's proposals in resp>ect of debt settle- 
ment, rural credit and education and pro- 
vided the departments concerned prosecute 
the Finance Minister’s aims with the earnest- 
ness they deserve, much leeway <'an be made 
up and Bengal would really have the credit 
of moving in line with b .'r sister provinces 
in reforms. The following table shows the 


major heads under which budget estimates 
for 1938-39 .show an increase over the 
Revised estimates of the previous year. 

(Figures arc in thousands) 



Revised 

Budget 

Increase 


1937-38 

1938-:)9 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Forest 

15,44 

17,16 

1,72 

Irrigation 

13,62 

20,86 

7,24 

Debt ConeilialioR 

12,48 

24,63 

12,15 

Poliee 

2,24,48 

2,25,55 

1,07 

Education-General 

1,26,06 

1,42,66 

16,60 

Medical 

52,56 

58,92 

6,86 

Public Health ... 

32,79 

46,71 

13,92 

Agriculture 

n,.59 

16,27 

4,68 

Co-operation 

12,35 

14,74 

2,39 

Industries 

16,18 

20,64 

4,46 

Civil Works 

1,25,30 

1,46,75 

21,45 

Superannuation 




allowances and 




pensions 

92,65 

95,83 

3,18 

Commutniion of 




pensions 

0,06 

11,00 

1,94 

The financial results of 1938-39 

ill so far 


as they can be gauged now would appear to 
be that the deficit of Rs. ii lakhs forecast 
for the year will cut into the opening balance, 
which will then stand at Re. t crore and 
80 lakhs. Even that is not a free balance 
either, and cannot fonn an index of the 
strength of the province for fresh expendi- 
ture. The reasons are that though the open- 
ing balance of Rs. 175 lakhs will, when 
reinforced by the value of securities and 
investments amount to Rs. 280 lakhs, more 
than half of it is already earmarked on such 
accounts as minimum Reserve Bank and 
Treasury balances. Debt and Deposit sec- 
tions of the budget. Famine Relief Fund 
and so on. All these total Rs. 127 lakhs 
and though forming part of the opening 
balance should not strictly be taken into 
consideration in assessing the province’s 
capacity for expenditure. And again, as 
the Finance Minister expected that nearly 
Rs. 50 lakhs would be reejuired for com- 
pleting the schemes he intends to start, just 
a crore and 20 lakhs will be left for the 
province to fall back upon in times of stress 
when the national revenues deteriorate. A 
scrutiny of the figures supplied in the Budget 
statement concerning the variations of the 
province’s revenues reveals the highly signi- 
ficant fact that the range of oscillations in 
the revenues is about Rs. 4 crores. Consi- 
dering tliat the present revenue position is 
midway, it is permissible to as.sume that in 
the event of an economic blizzard, the 
revenues would fall by about Rs. 2 crores. 
The need for conserving the opening balances 
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with the highest care should be obvious 
especially as that contingency is, on the 
present run of conditions all over the world, 
not by any means distant. Whether 
Mr. Sarker's estimates for the coming year 
will not be unduly falsified by subsequent 
facts is more than anyone can say with 
certainty. It may well be that his estimate 
o{ the fall in revenue receipts would prove 
to be wide of the mark. In such a case, 
his expenditure of a crore on national deve- 
lopment may come in for much criticism 
later. For our part, we prefer to believe 
that there arc forces against sucli a develop- 
ment especially as the expenditure on deve- 
lopment accounts might be more than com- 
pensated by enhanced purchasing power of 
the masses wdiich is sure to be reflected in 
increased tax earnings. It is therefore 
incumbent on the govern mciiit to be on the 
lookout for fresh rources of revenue by 
increasing the wealth of the province. The 
biKlg()t statement really conveys the idea 
that the Finance Minister is alive to all 
values, not excluding nation building 
services. 'Fhe next year will show to what 
extent his estimate's have been grounded in 
realism and to what ext(‘nt his optimism has 
be(‘n rewarded. 

Bombay 

The Bombay Budget merits considerable 
attention. A small deficit was anticipated 
in th(i .coming year and as receipts arc 
expected to total Rs. 1209.03 lakhs and 
outgo Rs. 1248.84 lakhs and no new taxa- 
tion is contemplated in the direction of 
stepping up rates in respect of electricity 
and the stamp duty on share transfers. The 
first item has not provoked any adverse 
commc.Tit and the second affected only 
brokiTs. The budgetary position is sum- 
marised in the subjoined extracts taken from 
the memorandum. 

*‘The deficit of Rs. 40.81 lakhs is due 
purely to iion-niciirrent expenditure on new 
items included in the budget", says the 
introductory note in the budget. It adds 
this expenditure will be met from the open- 
ing balance for next year. There will be 
no borrowing except Treasury Bills to be 
repaid during the year. 

As regards new taxation in 1938-39, the 
memorandum says '‘The budget estimates 
have been framed on the assumption that 
the Bombay Finance Act of 1932, which is 
now in force, and the Bombay District 
Tobacco Act of 1933, will be continued. 
These Acts expire on the 3rst March 1938, 
and the necessary Bills for continuing them 
will be placed before the Lcgislalare in due 
course. 


The following extracts from Mr. Lathe's 
speech set out in detail the revenue, expendi- 
ture and debt position of the Provincial 
Ciovenimeiit in a clear manner. 

The transactions of the next year are 
csliinatcd to be as follows: — 


Lakhs of Rupees. 


Revenue Receipts 

... 

1,209.03 

Revenue Expcmditurc 

... 

1,249.84 

Revenue Deficit 

... 

40.81 

Debt Head Receipts 

... 

3,691.38 

('apilal and Debt 

Disburs(?ments 

Head 

3.69323 

Capital and Debt 

Deficit 

Head 

T.85 

Closing Balance 

... 

72.01 


In comparison with the revised estimates 
of the current year the important changes 
included in next year's estimates are the 
following: — 

RliCKlPTS: — 

T.nnd Revenue, . . . plus 21 lakhs of 
rupees due to expectation of a normal 
season. 

Excise . . . minus 26 lakhs of rupees due 
to prohibition policy. 

Stamps, . . . minus lakhs of rupees 
current year’s receipts included some wind- 
falls not expected next year. 

EXPENDITURE: — 

Other revenue expenditure, . . . plus 
roj lakhs of ru|xx?s additional provision for 
minor irrigation works. 

lidiication, . . . plus 22 J lakhs of rupees 
mainly for new educational schemes. 

Civil Works, . . . minus 12 lakhs of 
rupees mainly due to absence of provision 
of scarcity works and reduced debit of 
establishment, etc., charges on prorata 
distribution. 

Mr. Lathe claimed that enlarged expendi- 
ture on the nation-building departments did 
not have its full effect on the total relating 
to expenditure and certain reductions in 
expenditure arc mentioned in the Budget. 

The principal reductions in expenditure 
in the next year’s budget consist of cuts in 
allowances (Rs. 2 lakhs) in contingencies 
(Rs. 3 lakhs) and in grants to Local Bodies 
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(Rs. 10 lakhs). The last cut is effected by 
reducing the grant of Tobacco Revenue in 
the Bombay C^ity to the Corporation by 5 
out of 16 lakhs and by cuts in certain other 
grants to other Local Bodies to the tune of 
another 5 lakhs. The first of these cuts in 
the grant to the Corporation of Bombay is 
justified on the ground that the original 
grant was intended to enable that body to 
meet the deficit in the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust Budget. In view of the rapid 
improvement in the Improvement Trust 
finances, Government consider themselves 
justified in progressively abolishing the 
grant-in-aid. 

‘Tn the case of the o tiler cuts they arc in 
most cases small and the Government have 
been spending such large amounts for pur- 
poses like rural water-supply, medical aid, 
village-roads and primary education which 
form the most important parts of their duties 
as would make it impossible for any one to 
accuse them of any desire to be parsimoni- 
ous with the Local Bodies. But in spite 
of all efforts, we find that some of the Local 
Bodies have been too negligent in respect 
of the development of their revenues and 
Government think that they must put such 
pressure as they can on tliose of them who 
tail in their duty to take advantage of their 
taxation powers to a reasonable extent. 
No local body can be siiid to be discharging 
its duty properly if it is afraid of raising 
enough revenue in legitimate ways. 

If revenue and expenditure arc not 
balanced, the Minister considers that it is 
partly due to the debt position of the Pro- 
vince which he dealt with in detail. 

“The heavy responsibility on account of 
debts involves us in a loss of Rs. 90.63 lakhs 
every year, and this loss amounts to about 
per cent, of our total revenues. This 
debt liability outstanding on ist April 1938 
will be Ks. 2,221 lakhs with an average in- 
terest of 4^ per cent. 1 have not included 
the short term Bombay Municipal debt in 
this figure, but it must be observed that this 
consolidated debt includes Rs. 406 lakhs 
long dated loans due from the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. We also owe 
Rs. 486 lakhs on account of deposits such 
as the provident funds deposit. 

“The net provincial debt therefore comes 
to Rs. 2,301 lakhs. On this we have to pay 
Rs. 100.68 lakhs as interest next year with 
an additional Rs. 12.32 lakhs as an equated 
payment of the principal. The total pay- 
ment wc have to make on account of our 
debt charges is therefore Rs. 113 lakhs ex- 
clusive of interest on Trear Jiy Bills. The 
receipts from the departments on which 
these loans have been invested amount to 


Rs. 22.37 lakhs only, and therefore obvi- 
ously we have to bear an annual net loss 
of Rs. 90.63 lakhs on account of our heavy 
indebtedness. 

“The debt consists of loans which, on ist 
April, 1937, amounted to Rs. crorcs for 
Bombay Development, Rs. 4.62 crorcs for 
irrigation works, and Rs. 4.80 crorcs for 
various buildings, bridges and works of 
that kind and another Rs. T.47 crorcs taken 
for financing the Provincial Loans and Ad- 
vance Account. The third item necessarily 
brings no return in money. The irrigation 
works give us about Rs. 17 lakhs after 
deducting the necessary maintenance and 
establishment expenditure. The net re- 
ceipts from the Bombay Development 
works arc expected to amount to Rs. 86 
thousand only during the next year. 

Frontier Province 

In the North-West frontier Province there 
was a revenue deficit of Ks. 6.63 lakhs 
according to the budget statement. Total 
revenue was estimated at Rs. 180.05 lakhs 
and the expenditure placed at Rs. 186.68 
lakhs is in excess of revenue. Revenue had 
not grown to the same extent as expendi- 
ture which kept rising from year to year 
owing to normal increase and the call for 
new beneficent activities. The only gratify- 
ing feature was that the balance available 
has been strengthened as a result of accre- 
tion to the funds in respect of 1936-37, the 
actuals surpassing the revised estimates 
owing to savings effected and a rise in 
revenue, while the balance was further 
raised by the receipt of a credit of Rs. 9 
lakhs from the Centre on the decentralisa- 
tion of balances and deficits. 

Madras. 

The budgets presented by the Finance 
Ministers in India as well as Burma have 
an individual character but they are inform- 
ed by the same spirit and subordinated to a 
common aim. Judged by former standards, 
they reveal an essential continuity in finan- 
cial policy and procedure and greater con- 
cern with questions of mass welfare. The 
Madras Budget is a good example. The 
Revised Estimates for 1937-38 showed a 
small surplus of Rs. 2,69 lakhs. Thanks 
to an excess of subscriptions for the last 
loan, the closing balance is higher at 
Rs. TO lakhs as against Rs. 65 lakhs esti- 
mated in the last budget. There is no new 
taxation but from July t,. the registration 
fees were to be raised to the scale prevail- 
ing in Bengal and Bombay. The revised 
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estimates for 1937-38 revealed that re- 
coveiy in revenue is still assisting Govern- 
ment as is shown by the comparative table 
below: — 

Hudget Kf*visf(l Tncmise 

Kstimiit.(!s Estimates 
Lakhs. T.,aklis. I.akhs. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Revenue ... 15,91.80 16,13.04 21.24 

Expenditure on 

revenue ac- 
count ... 15,91.74 16,10.35 18.61 

Surplus ... .06 2.09 

It is in regard to the coming year that 
the Budget Estimates displayed a spirit of 
hopefulness tempered by the caution char- 
acteristic of the Brcmier. Revenue anticipat- 
ed next year is Rs. 15,98.21 lakhs and is less 
than the Revised Estimate for the current 
year by about Rs. 15 lakhs. The tall is 
mainly due to tlie smaller income-tax assign- 
ment anticipated for next year; to the reduc- 
tion of rates of grazing f(;cs in Government 
forests by fifty per cent, with ellcct from 
1st April, 1938; and to the contemplated 
extension from ist October of prohibi- 
tion to two districts close to the Salem 
district where it was introduced last 
October. The reduction of grazing foes and 
extension of prohibition involves a loss of 
about Rs. II lakhs next year and Rs. 19 
lakhs in future years. 

Allowance has also been made for land 
revenue concessions involving a loss of over 
Rs. 73 lakhs. 

Expenditure on Revenue Account is esti- 
mated at Rs, 15,98.09 lakhs leaving a small 
surplus of about Rs. 12,500. Retrenchment 
under hill journey charg(?s, release of pri.son- 
ers before their time, recent revision of pay 
of Government servants and the replacement 
of salaried medical officers by honorary 
officers in Government institutions account 
for a saving of about Rs. rj lakhs, while 
the abolition of re-settlement has resulted 
in a saving in expenditure by about Rs. 3-j^ 
lakhs. Provision has been made for new 
expenditure involving an annual cost of 
about Rs. 5^ lakhs and a non-recurring ex- 
penditure ultimately of Rs. 36 lakhs, the 
provision made next y(?ar under both heads 
together being about Rs. 18 lakhs; Rs. 16^ 
lakhs out of this are for development ser- 
vices, such as the teaching of Hindustani in 
secondary schools; the development of hands- 
spinning and khadi manufacture; water- 
supply and drainage schemes both urban 
and rural; antimalarial measures and mea- 
sures for control and introduction of cancer 
treatment in several hospitals; ameliorative 


measures for the depressed classes; experi- 
ments on fruit culture and nurseries, and 
expansion of the veterinary department etc. 

Large increases as compared with 1936-37 
occur under Education, Rs. 5^ lakhs; Medi- 
cal Relief, Rs. 5 lakhs; Public Health, Rs. 20 
lakhs; Scheduled classes, Rs. 2^ lakhs; and 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Co-operative 
Credit, Rs. 4 lakhs. This has been done 
in spite of the sacrifice of a considerable 
amount of revenue in 1938-39 as compared 
with 1936-37, viz., Rs. 34 lakhs Excise reve- 
nue, Rs. t8 lakhs Land revenue and Rs. 3 
lakhs Forest revenue, or Rs. 55 lakhs in all. 

Sind. 

The Sind Budget revealed a small suqdus, 
no inconsidc'rable achiev(;ment. The Esti- 
mates for 1938-39 presented on February 26 
to tlie I.egislative Assembly show that under 
revenue heads receipts will amount to 
Rs. 306.67 lakhs while expenditure will 
amount to Rs. 359.12 lakhs. As expendi- 
ture had to be cut down to the minimum 
it is not surprising that the sum provided 
for n(jw schemes of popular welfare was as 
small as Rs. 1.32 lakhs. As is well-known, 
the new province has begun its career with 
a rather heavy debt burden and the follow- 
ing extract from the memorandum is 
interesting. 

A.S regards the debt position, Sind's debt 
to the Central Government on April i, 1937, 
stood at a total figure of Rs. 2,927 lakns 
and this will according to the present esti- 
mates be reduciid by March 31, 1938 to 
Rs. 2,907 lakhs 

C'ertaiii sources or provincial revenue 
would corner to an end on March 31, 1938, 
and in order to provide for their continu- 
ance, legislation will be brought before the 
Assembly in the budget session. The stamp 
duties, court fees and the electricity duty 
will be the subject of a Finance Bill and 
the tobacco duty the subject of a separate 
Tobacco Taxation Rill. Their estimated 
return has been included in the present 
budget. 

Central Provinces 

In the Central Provinces, the Budget 
shows a technical surplus, the total expendi- 
ture estimated being Rs. 481.18 lakhs as 
again.st revenue receipts of Rs. 481.94 lakhs. 
The Minister complained that inelastic and 
inadequate revenue retarded the advance 
of the provinces, and beneficial outlay for a 
population of 16 millions was seriously 
checked by the lack of funds. The financial 
position was thus not one to cause satisfac- 
tion but Mr. Mehta addressed a warning 
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to the impatient supporters of the Govern- 
ment who wanted to make common cause 
with its opponents. An announcement re- 
garding the prohibition experiment in select- 
ed areas including three industrial towns 
was made. 

The revised estimates for 1937-38 show a 
deficit of Ks. 3.1b lakhs instead of a small 
surplus of Ks. 77,000 wiiich was anticipated, 
due to an adverse seasonal tail of Ks. 10 
lakhs under the head “Land Keveiiue.'' 
Excise revenue estimates lor 1938-39 allowed 
a loss of Ks b lakhs,- owing to exiensioii of 
the prohibition policy. 

Dealing with new expenditure, Mr. Mehta 
said that out of a total amount ot Ks. 24.35 
lakhs, Ks. 10.10 lakns represented tne 
usual commitments, Ks. 7.54 lakhs lor tiie 
usual expansion oi departmental activities 
and Ks. 0.71 lor economic development and 
improvement oi rural areas which they pro- 
posed to undertake 111 lulhlmeiit ol the iiueii- 
tion to set apart a part ol the revenue Iroin 
liquor for rural weliare. 

Alluding to tlie special rural reconstruc- 
tion SMihemes, tlic Jbinance Minister stated 
that the budget provided Ks. 2 lakhs for 
improvement of rural communications, 
Ks. 1 lakh for water supply, in addition to 
Rs. 4 lakhs from the Government of India 
grant, Rs. 24,000 for agricultural demon- 
strations, Rs. 22,000 for the encouragement 
of khadi, Rs. 70,000 for the extension of 
medical relief, and Rs. 2b, 000 for creating 
50 rural uplift centres, besides Rs. 25,000 
for the industrial survey of the province. 

Referring to the economy effected, he said 
that the total saving in 1937-38 and 1938-39 
amounted to Ks. gj lakhs, besides Ks. 3 
lakhs, resulting from measures taken on the 
recommendations of the retreiichineiit com- 
mittee, and it was possible that further eco- 
nomies would yield some lakhs of rupees. 

The Minister added that they were resort- 
ing to fresh taxation only for the purpose of 
financing tlic schemes of development, and 
claimed that the burden of taxes they had 
selected would fall on the shoulders of those 
capable of bearing it. He detailed the land 
revenue and forest concessions given to the 
peasantry, and said that the remission of 12^ 
per cent, in rents to small holders in the 
province would benefit nearly half the agri- 
cultural population, costing Rs. 4^ lakhs to 
the Exchequer. Agricultural debt relief 
measures were, he said, under considera- 
tion. 

U. P. 

A small deficit is also anticipated in the 
U. P. The budget statement shows a deficit 
for 1936-37 of Rs. 37 lakhs, a deficit of 


Rs. 7^ lakhs for 1937-38 and an estimated 
deficit of Rs. 15 lakhs for 1938-39. The 
Premier declared that the figure of Rs. 15 
lakhs was not formidable and in any case, 
it made a better showing that the last five 
years when the deficits averaged Rs. 32 
lakhs a year. 

He proposed to spend Rs. i.io crores 
on rural and nation-building schemes, and 
this large amount has been made available 
by the ingenuity of the Premier and of his 
financial staff. The economy campaign has 
yielded more than Rs. 20 lakhs by way of 
reduction in expenditure. 

Compared with the Budget for 1937-38 
revenue expenditure has increased by Rs. 70 
lakhs and the revenue has increased by 62 
lakhs. Of the former, new expenditure 
amounts to Rs. 50 lakhs of which Rs. 6 
lakhs is recurring and the rest non-recur- 
ring. Similarly on the revenue side only 
Rs. 26 lakhs out of Rs. 62 lakhs is a per- 
manent improvement, of which Rs. 10 
lakhs depends on the passinf of the Stamp 
and Court Fees Amendment Bills, pending 
before the Legislature. 

A sum of Rs. 50,000 is provided as :i re- 
curring charge for military and physcal 
training It is expected that the help of the 
military authorities will be sought in llie 
first instance to prepare a scheme for the 
purpose. Another Rs. 50,000 is set apart 
as recurring expenditure for the promotion 
of education among the depressed classes 
and Rs. 30,000 has been reserved for water 
supply to these classes. 

Prohibition has been launched in two dis- 
tricts at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs to the reve- 
nues. In the programme of nation building 
expenditure of Rs. no lakhs. Rs. 35 lakhs 
is provided for a special rural uplift scheme. 
This amount is to be utilized for advances 
for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers and im- 
plements to cultivators and for the purchase 
of raw materials for the cottage industry 
and of seeds. Seven lakhs would be the 
recurring cost of the administrative agency 
for this agricultural scheme. Five hundred 
seed stores are to be set up as also a mar- 
keting organization. A sum of Rs. lakhs 
is provided for awarding ten rupees a year 
to 1,500 kamdars who will conduct demon- 
strations. 

There is a provision of Rs. 10 lakhs for 
the education of the masses under the 
Wardha scheme. Four lakhs is to be spent 
on medical relief in rural areas. Most of it 
is to be used for organizing 200 rural dis- 
pensaries on indigenous lines and in subsi- 
dizing vaids and hakims. Four lakhs is to 
be spent on cattle welfare. 

Three lakhs of rupees will finance water 
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supply schemes, and Rs. i6 lakhs will go 
to be spent on giving a push to the co- 
operative movement. Of this Rs. 25,000 is 
allotted to the Central Co-operative Union 
for marketing purposes and Rs. 75,000 will 
constitute a nucleus to help the promoters of 
rural credit facilities. One lakh i.s to be 
spent on improving the conditions of the 
tenants of Government estates so as to give 
a lead to the zamindars. 

Experiments in improved methods of gur 
manufacture having proved successful, one 
lakh is to be spent next year for this pur- 
pose. 

Burma. 

Considerable interest continues to attach 
to the financial experiences of Burma even 
after separation and a summary of the 
budgetary position will not be out of place 
here. The first budget since separation took 
place was by all indications creditable. 
Burma's fiscal system, it is intended, should 
place all customs duties more or less on the 
same scale and footing as the Indian, and 
the new taxation proposed is largely inspired 
by this aim. In regard to the coming year, 
the Minister estimated a surplus of Rs. 38.54 
lakhs. In spite of the new items of taxa- 
tion, the Ministry claimed that it marks the 
beginning of a new period and the J^remier 
hoped to produce 'a complete people's 
budget in the near future.' 

The Burma Government's surplus, it is 
proj)er to state, is not the rt^sult of any great 
changes in revenue or expenditure. The 
surplus is made up of new taxation proposals 
as well as receipts from a State lottery which 
are expected to yield in all Rs. 15 lakhs, 
and the continuance of certain taxes and 
duties which it is expected will bring in 
Rs. 15-J lakhs. The estimated revenue re- 
ceipts are Ks. 15,80,83,000 and estimated 
expenditure Rs. 15,42,29,000, leaving a sur- 
plus of Rs. 38,34,000. 

The new taxation proposals are an in- 
creased duty on petrol by one anna per 
gallon, which it is estimated will yield 
Rs. 4^ lakhs, an additional duty on foreign 
salt of 15 per cent, of excise duty forecast 
to bring in Rs. 2 \ lakhs, while the State 
lottery it is hoped will amount to Rs. 8 lakhs. 
It is proposed to continue the existing rate 
of Customs duty on sugar until March 31, 
1946, as the Government arc not yet aware 
what the Government of India's proposals 
would be in that connexion. 

The Finance Minister informed the House 
that opportunity had been taken to impose 
revenue duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem on 
wheat flour in place of the protective duty 


of Re. I per cwt. which lapsed on March 31, 
1937 - Opportunity has also been taken of 
amending the method of imposing Customs 
duty on lead pencils in order to prevent eva- 
sion of duty by import of lead pencils of 
inordinate length. These proposals, how- 
ever, would not increase revenue to any 
appreciable extent. 

In order to prevent forestalling and to 
minimize dislocat'on of the market it had 
been di^cided that charges affecting salt, 
motor spirit duty, and tariff schedule 
should take effect forthwith. The Finance 
Minister added that for the coming year 
additional stamp duties, and the rate of in- 
come-tax and super-tax and of surcharge 
thenxm were maintained, and the inland 
postal and telegraph rales, as at present ex- 
isting, would also be n 4 ained. 

Bihar. 

The Revis(‘d Estimate:; for 1937-38 pri:- 
sented bv the Finance Min-sUr disclosv'd a 
rise of Rs. iij lakhs under revenue, totrjl 
receipts being Rs. 506.5 lakhs inain'y ( n 
account of the ('entre's grant of Rs. 13!- 
lakhs. Total expenditure rose slightly hy 
Ks. 2 lakhs to Ks. 505 lakhs and receipts 
in the capital account were Ks. 2 lakhs 
below e\p(.‘ctations. The variations from 
the original budget estimates leave the Pro- 
vince with a surplus of Rs. r2i lakhs, of 
whieli Rs. 9J laklis is set aside for earth- 
quake reconstruction and Rs. 3 lakhs added 
to the ordinary balance?. The Minister re- 
marked that 1937-38 was satisfactory, 
although expenditure had to be kept down 
to a minimum to attain a balanced budget. 

'Fhe revenue for tq 18-39 is estimated at 
Ks. 498.5 lakhs and loan recoveries arc 
placed at Rs. 6.75 lakhs making a total of 
Rs. 503.25 lakhs Expenditure charged to 
revenue including a reserve of Rs. 8 lakhs 
to defray tlio cost of new schemes under 
preparation. The budget shows a sur- 
plus of Ks. 2.97 lakhs totals Rs. 502 lakhs 
and expenditure not charged to of which 
Ks. T.76 lakhs is a.‘=signed to capital funds 
rcwmie is Rs. 1.76 lakhs making a total of 
Rs. 50.1 and Rs. 1.21 lakhs will be carried 
to the balance. 

The Bihar biKlg(?t thus shows a surplus, 
but the Minister declared that it was hardly 
satisfactory. For financing new schemes it 
remained necessary to examine measures 
for economy and to secure new sources of 
revenue. The budget estimates include cer- 
tain new items on the revenue side: for 
instance, an increase of Rs. 3J lakhs is anti- 
cipated under stamps at the luihanced rates 
approved in December. Tfie agricultural 
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income tax is expected to give Rs. 5 lakhs 
and the entertainments tax will provide 
Rs. 30,000 according to the estimates. It 
is expected that the three new items will 
bring about Rs. 50 lakhs in later years 
though they are likely to provide only Rs. 9 
lakhs in later years though they are likely 
to provide only Rs. 9 lakhs in the year 
1938-39 The Central grant from income- 
tax proceeds is anticipated to give Rs. 13 
lakhs for Bihar's share of 10 per cent but 
land revenue and the jute duty are expected 
to record a decline of about Rs. 3^ lakhs 
A part of Civil Works expenditure will be 
financed from the Road Dcveloi)mcnt 
grant's rise of Rs. 6 lakhs is expected under 
the head Excise receipts in the coming 
year are placed at Rs. 17 lakhs below the 
revenue for 1937-38 partly on account of 
that head. Excise receipts in the coming 
of prohibition in Saran. 

On the expenditure side, the outstanding 
feature is the creation of a reserve of Rs. 8 
lakhs to finance new schemes of rural deve- 
lopment, electrification and irrigation. Cer- 
tain administrative economies are planned 
and the whole question of retrenchment is 
to be examined by a ..pccial committee. 
The cost of the new schemes outlined in the 
first part of the Ministers’s speech (and 
included in the Budget) comes to Rs. 
lakhs recurring and Rs. 28 lakhs non-recurr- 
ing of which Rs. 18 lakhs will be, spent 
next year. Of the ultimate total Rs. iq 
lakhs (Rs. 8-J lakhs next year) is required 
to meet the projects to be financed from the 
Road Fund as Government hope to get the 
six-year programme going. The remaining 
provisions for new schemes like larger grants 
for rural water supply improvement to hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, preventive measures 
against epidemics and intensive agricultural 
demonstration in sixteen selected thanas. 
The schemes are designed to raise the mate- 
rial and moral condition and arc ultimately 
remunerative. 

Capital expenditure is e.stimated at about 
Rs. 134 lakhs, and is mostly for irrigation 
and electricity schemes, hospital buildings 
and payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions which has been provisionally provided 
for under Capital. 

For loans to agriculturists, local bodies 
and others, the Provision made is about 
Rs. 118 lakhs. Out of this sum, Rs. 50 
lakhs are to enable agriculturists to benefit 
by Debt Relief measures, and Rs. 7 lakhs 
are for loans to them for other purposes 
including constniction of dwi.lling houses. 
Rupees 53 lakhs are provided for loans to 
local bodies, mostly for water-supply. 


drainage, housing, electricity and other 
capital expenditure ; and about Rs. 8 lakhs 
for advances to industrial concerns, co- 
operative societies and others. 

It is proposed to raise an open market 
loan of Rs. i-J crorcs to finance remunera- 
tive capital expenditure and for rc-lending. 

The closing balance at the end of the 
year, exclusive of securities in the Famine 
Relief Fund and the Pykara Electricity 
Funds valued at about Rs. 63 lakhs, is 
estimated to stand at Rs. 64.57. 

The capital liabilities and as.sets of the 
Province at the end of the current year are 
estimated at Rs. 17J- crorcs and Rs. 30J 
crores respectively, corresponding figures at 
the end of next year being Rs. igj crores 
and Rs. 32J crorcs respectively. 

This summary shows that in spite of the 
proposed extetision of prohibition to the 
districts of Cuddapah and Chiltoor, the 
effect on excise revenue will be small and 
will be met by a rise in shop rentals. It 
will be noticed from the summary that extra 
funds for rural development are provided 
and the Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act is 
to be f()llow(‘d up with the provision of credit 
facilities. 

The Pi!nj\:b. 

^ The same emphasis on rural reconstruc- 
tion and prosperity is a feature of the 
Punjab Budget. Mr. Manoharlal's second 
budget was even more hopeful than his first 
and his optimism seemed justified on an 
analysis of the revenue and expenditure 
estimates. The creation of a special fund 
to finance rural reconstruction is a novel 
feature— and although the surplus was small, 
the fact that the Centre will release funds 
from income tax revenue in regard to 
^938-39 also must bo taken note of. 

According to the Budget Estimates of the 
Punjab for 1938-39 the Revenue Receipts 
will be Rs. 11,41,56,000 and the Revenue 
Expenditure will be Rs. 11,36,42,000, thus 
providing for a surplus of Rs. 5.14 lakhs. 

The revised figures for the year 1936-37 
showed a total net improvement of Rs. 3^ 
lakhs— thus converting a budget deficit of 
Rs. t 6J lakhs into a surplus of Rs. 23 lakhs. 
This surplus had enabled Government to 
finance the early stages of the Haveli irriga- 
tion project. 

As regards 1937-38, Dr. Manhorlal said 
that, not taking into account the sum of 
Rs. TT.04 lakhs to be received from the 
Government of India under the Niemeyer 
arrangements, the estimated real surplus on 
the year's revised figures was Rs. 50,20,000 
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despite heavy expenditure in connection with 
the working of the reforms. 

Government intended to convert the whole 
of the estimated surplus of Rs. 6i lakhs 
(Rs. 50 lakhs plus Rs. ii lakhs to be re- 
ceived from the Government of India) into 
a special fund, to be utilised for an intensive 
policy of development and reconstruction all 
along the line mainly in rural areas. 

In the Anal result of the financial year 
1937-38 'after taking account of the amount 
hypothecated for the special development 
fund, the net surplus was Rs. 6.24 lakhs. 

This amount of Rs. 6.24 lakhs had been 
carried over to the financial year 1938-39 
and after balancing the budget a surplus 
had been shown of Rs. 5.14 lakhs without, 
of course, showing any amount received from 
the Government of India regarding the 
Niemeyer settlement. 

The revenue position was thus summarised 
by the Minister: 

The estimates for 1938-39 are: — 

(thousands.) 

Rs. 

Revenue receipts ... 11,41,56 

Revenue expenditure ... 11,36,42 

Among the receipts exists the sum of 
Rs. 6 lakhs transferred from the special 
development fund, to which reference has 
already been made, and the.se Rs. 6 lakhs 
have been allotted to the beneficient depart- 
ments on the expenditure side in addition 
to their normal budget grant as it would 
have otherwise stood. The estimates pro- 
vide for a small surplus of Rs. 5.14 lakhs. 
No provision has been made on the receipts 
.side for any contribution that may come as 
Punjab’s share of the distribution by the 
Government of India under the Niemeyer 
arrangements because it is not possible to 
say definitely what the contribution, if any, 
may be. As a result of this contribiition 
the expected surplus may be substantially 
enhanced, but as long as the present policy 
of not allowing the surplus to merge into the 
provincial balance and utilizing it to add 
to the size of the development fund is main- 
tained, no possible objection can be taken. 

The results of the past year’s transactions 
is indicated in the following passage from 
the Minister’s speech: 

The opening balance for the year 1937-38 
was Rs. 2,20 lakhs. The closing balance 
of the year is Rs. 1,95 lakhs. During the 
year large capital expenditure extending to 
Rs. 1,22 lakhs was incurred and part of it 
was met from the balances. It has been 
possible to meet the remainder from Extra- 
ordinary Receipts Rs. 31.04 lakhs; Surplus 

13 


from the Conversion Loan Rs. 19.76 lakhs. 
•Debt Deposits and Remittances, Rs. 39.64 
lakhs ; Revenue surplus Rs. 6.24 lakhs. 

The next year is expected to start with 
an opening balance of Rs. 1,95 lakhs. This 
balance, as in the current year, is to be 
utilized to a considerable extent for financing 
big capital expenditure such as the Havdi 
project and the Hydro-Electric schemes, 
such capital expenditure that is ordinarily 
met from borrowed capital. The actual 
closing balance would depend upon the ex- 
tent of this borrowing, contingent on a 
variety of circumstances, as also upon the 
state of extraordinary receipts and the actual 
surplus of the year. 

The Punjab’s debt position is probably 
a shade more satisfactory than at the time 
of the last budget. The minister informed 
the Assembly that: 

"On the heads of extraordinary receipts 
or capital expenditure we have to-day a net 
consolidated debt of Rs. 17 crores, repayable 
in forty-live years in biennial equated instal- 
ments carrying interest at 4 per cent, per 
annum. There is a further debt of Rs. 10 
crores, excluded from consolidation, but 
repayable at any time by agreement between 
the Government of India and our Govern- 
ment — in the meantime it carries interest at 
3 h per cent. 

In the year 1937-38, the net benefit that 
accrued to the province from the consolida- 
tion of debt is Rs. 2,38,000. Of our public 
debts raised by tends, 5J i)er cent. Punjab 
bonds of 1937 that maliircd last October 
have been extinguished by a new floatation 
at 3 per cent, and this operation saves the 
province roughly Rs. 78,000 a year ; our 
own total public debt now is Rs. 4,19.10 
lakhs. 

Wo touch to-day a higher provision for 
the nation-building services than ever before 
in the financial history of this province. 
The previous record of 1929-30 is now far 
surpassed. 

In 1921-22 this expenditure stood at 
Rs. 1.70 crores — to-day it stands at nearly 
twice the figure — and we have with us be- 
sides even after drawing Rs. 6 lakhs for 
special intensive work for these activities 
during 1938-39, a sum of Rs. 49 lakhs in 
the Special Development Fund.” 

Assam. 

The Assam Budget made a better showing 
than was anticipated. But difficulty is cer- 
tainly experienced in meeting the former 
deficits and Sir Mohamed Saadulla explain- 
ed in the Assembly how he wanted to make 
an arrangement with the Centre whereby 
this will be met by the issue of Treasury 
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Bills. In respect of 1937*38, the Revised 
Estimates show a fall of Rs. 6 lakhs under, 
land revenue owing to certain concesdons 
allowed. Stamp revenue is stated to have 
fallen and the only increase is under the 
jute export duty in which the Province has 
a share. Expenditure for 1937-38 is stated 
to have exceeded estimates by Rs. 1.13 
lakhs. Thus the surplus of Rs. 2.25 lams 
to which the Minister looked torwaid in July 
IS reduced to nil and owing to the rise in 
expenditure the year is expected to end 
with a deficit of Rs. 2.74 lakhs. It is hoped 
that the Central grant to the province from 
income-tax will wipe this out. 

As regards the coming year, the Minister 
stated that the opening balance will be 
Rs. 33.34 lakhs. Land revenue in th-; 
coming year is expected to decline further 
and the total under this head is placed at 
Rs. 120.7 lakhs. The total revenue in the 
coming year will be Rs. 264.24 crores as 
against Rs. 278.67 lakhs shown in the Re- 
vised Estimates. The drop in income is off- 
set by a fall under expenditure which in 
the coming year will be Rs. 268.86 lakhs 
as compared with Rs. 281.47 shown in re- 


gard to 1937-38 in the Revise ! Estimates. 
The consequence will be a deficit of Rs. 4.62 
lakhs. But it is expected that it will have 
little effect un the closing balance which 
includes both revenue and capital receipts 
and will show a surplus of Rs. 40. 48 
lakhs, although it will be reduced by Rs. 4 
lakhs if tne balance is used to meet the reve- 
nue deficit of 1936-37. It is also hoped that 
the 1937-38 deficit will be compensated for 
by a reduction in interest charges and a 
grant from the Centre under the Niemeyer 
Award. Assam's case for a share in the 
petrol and kerosene excise was again put 
forward as the Minister declared that the 
Province is handicapped by lack of resources. 
In spite of centralised receipts, land revenue 
remission has been ordered and resettlement 
operations have been postponed in two dis- 
tricts. Some effort has been made to pro- 
vide additional fund for the agricultural and 
co-operation departments and medical relief 
and education. An interesting announce- 
ment was contained in a statement to the 
effect that Assam wants to have a separate 
High Court. 
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Revenue — Government of Sind Expenditure— Government of Sind 


( In Thousands of Rupees ) {In Thousands of Rupees) 


■* 


Revised 

Budget 

Revised Budget 


1936-37 

1937-38 

1988-89 1986-37 1937-38 1988-89 

Taxes on Income 



1 Income Tax 



Land Revenue 

i),37 

33,65 

31,52 Land Revenue 

18,21 

17,66 17,56 

Excise 

31,9.5 

33.44 

31,00 j Hlxci.so 

3.29 

3,40 8,28 

Stamps 

18,85 

17,63 

17,37 1 Stamps 

40 

44 42 

Forest 

7,‘2S 

7.17 

7,08 ' Forests . . 

3,(ifi 

3,51 3,68 

Registration 

2.01 

2,00 

2,00 ; Registration 

79 

81 84 

Scheduled Taxes 

■1.,f:9 

4,87 

4,89 j Scheduled Taxes 

IS 

20 22 

Total 

1,08,3.5 

98,76 

93,86 ‘ Total 

26,56 

26,02 26,00 

Forest and other capital 



! Forest and other capital 



outlay charged to Rev- 



outlay charged to Rev- 



enue 

3, .58 

3,38 

3,38 I eniic 

... 

... . . 

Railways 



; Railways 

... 


Irrigation ... 

86,37 

.55,00 

54,12 . Irrigation 

1,65.24 

1,37,07 1,34.76 

Debt Services 

3,70 

5,72 

3,87 Debt Services 

7,74 

5,06 4,82 

Civil Administration ... 

9, .37 

0,98 

10,73 Civil Administration 

1,24.39 

1,33,98 1,36.61 

Civil Work.s 

3,37 

7,44 

12,27 1 Civil Works 

12,38 

22,68 29,86 

Miscellaneous 

1,70 

1,88 

1,94 : Miscellaneous ... 

23,73 

23,67 27,07 

Provincial, contribution 



, Provincial contribution, 



Miscellaneous adjust- 



■ Miscellaneous adjust- 



ments between Central 



ments between Central 



and Provincial Govern- 



i and Provincial Go- 



ments 

1,08,00 

1,10.00 

1,05,09 1 vernments 

... 


Extraordinary Items ... 

75,91 

74,79 

75,50 ; Extraordinary Items ... 






Total ExpendiUirc in 



Total Revenue in India... 

4,00,35 

3,67,04 

8,60,67 1 India 

8,60,01, 

8,48,48 3,59,12 

Revenue in England 



1 Expenditure in England 



with Exchange 



with Exchange 



Total Revenue 

4.00,35 

3,67,04 

3,60,67 1 Total Expenditure 

8,60,0-1 

3,48,43 3,50,12 


Revenue- Government of North- 
West Frontier Province. 


{In Tlinitsanils of Ruf'ces.) j 
Uevisecl Hud^el | 
193(i-37 1937-38 1938-39 ! 


Income Tax 


1,38 

1,28 

Land Revenue 

... 21,67 

20,11 

20.00 

Excise 

9,09 

8,67 

9,28 

Stamps 

8,14 

7,91 

7.54 

Forest 

... 4,36 

5,00 

4,96 

Registration ... 

68 

74 

75 

Scheduled Taxes 


1,07 

2,20 

Total 

... 12, .51 

14,41 

12,1.7 

Railways 

Irrigation 

73 

78 

66 

Interest Receipts 

10,24 

7,99 

8,76 

Civil Administration 

6,47 

10,50 

9,99 

Civil Works 

... 1,M 

2,06 

2,16 

Mi.secllancoiJs • ■ 

... 1,00,00 

1,00,00 

1,00,00 


Contribution to the Central 
Government by Provin- 
cial Governments 

Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments ... 

Extraordinary Receipts ... 

Transfers from Reserve 
Fund 

Revenue in England with 
Exchange ... 

Total Revenue 1,75,38 1,80,62 1,80,05 

i6 


Expenditure — Government of North- 
West Frontier Province. 


tin Thousands of Rupees,) 
Revised Budget 
1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


Income-Tax 

Land Revenue 


3.52 

3,48 

3,90 

Excise 


80 

79 

82 

Stamps 


20 

22 

24 

Forests 

... 

3,25 

10 

4,00 

893 

Registration ••• 

... 

11 

10 

Scheduled Taxes 

... 

— 

13 

20 

Total 

... 

7,87 

87,3 

919 

Forest and other capital 
outlay charged to Rev- 
enue 

11,20 

13 

18 

Railways 




... 

Trrigntion 


3,44 

3,38 

509 

Debt Services ... 


63 

1,56 

236 

Civil Administration 

. , 

1,0.5,98 

.11,48 

1,]8.4I 

Civil Work.s 


33,94 

41,41 

41,57 

Miscellaneous ... 

... 

10,75 

1,525 

14,87 

Extraordinary Items 

... 

602 



Total Expenditure in 

India 1.75,83 

1,80,62 

1,80,05 


Expenditure in England 
with Exchange 

Total Expenditure ...1,75,38 1,80,62 1,80,03 
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Revenue and Expenditure of the Central Government 

The followhiS utatement gives the revenue and expenditure oj the Central Government 
since 1921-22. The sterling amounts are eonverted into rupees at the average of 
the daily rates for telegraphic transfers in Calcutta on London in each year. 
The rate of conversion has been assumed to be Is. (i^fid. in l!i34-SJj^ and ns usual 
Is. (id. in mit-as. The figures given beloxc are in Lakhs of Rupees. 


( 1 ) 


Year 


Revenue 
excluding 
transfer from 
Revenue 
Reserve Fund 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 215 
192(5 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1930 31 
1931-32 

1932 33 

1933 34 
1931^35 ‘ 

1935- 86 

1936- 37 
(Revised) 

1937- 38 
(Riidgel) 

1938- 39 


M5.21 

1,21,41 

1,33,17 

1.38.04 
1,33.33 

1.31.70 

1.25.04 
1,28,24 
l,32,(i9 
1,2 1, 60 
1,21,64 

1.26.70 
1,20,37 
1,25,10 
1,22,01 
1,19,21 

1,21,49 

1,21,53 


(2)^ 

(3) 

(tl (5) 


(<5) 

Expenditure 
excluding 
transfer to 
Revenue 

1 

Transfer ! 

to 1 

Provision for 
Reduction 

Final 

Reserve Fund 

pjarthi|u:ikc | 

Hainnee of . or Avoidance 

Surplus (+) 

and provision 
for Reduction 
or Avoidance 
of Debt 

Fund and i 

(1) and (2) of Debt and 

Delieil ( - ) 

Special i 

Suhvenli*)n.s | 
to ' 

Plus (3) Transfers to or 

from Revenue 
' Reserve Fund 


and items 
shown in (3) 

1 Proviiicc.s i 

1 



1 

i 

1,38,40 

! 

! ... : 

23,19 

4,4(5 

27,(55 

1,31,88 

1 ••• I 

- 10,47 ; 

4, .55 

15,02 

1,27,16 

1 

! 

^ 6.01 

3,()2 

1 2,39 

1.28,58 


4-9.M5 

3 78 

-{5.68 

1,25,05 

1 

-i-S,28 , 

4,?17 

1-3,31 

1,23.77 


+7,93 

4,97 


1,22,22 


-{•2.S2 

5.04 

,32 

1,23.88 


■f-4,36 

5,42 

1,26 68 

' 

! 6,01 

5,7 1 

+27 

1,30,04 

i 

-5,44 

(5,14 

-11, .58 

1,26,50 

1 

4,86 

6,89 

+ 11,75 

1,18,01 

! 2,72 la] 

•18,39 

6.81. 

1 ■{ 1,55 

1,14,65 

1 •I'.W (l>. 

-L3,00 

3,00 

! 3(5 

1,17,14 

1 15 (<•' 

f-3,36 

3,00 

1,16,72 


1 4,81. 

3,00 

i “ 1,70 

1,18,00 


+ 1,21 

3,00 

1,19.57 

1 

{3,00 

3.00 

- 

! 1,19,18 

! 

1 2,35 , 

2,25 

i 4 10 

! 


(a) After adding 2,% transferred to Revenue Reserve Fund. 

(b) After dedueting 2,22 transferred from Revenue Resorve Inind. 

(c) After ded ueting 74 transferred from Revenue Reserve Fund. 



nil 

I CURRENCY & MONETARY SFXriON : | 

! INDIAN FINANCE IN 1937-38 I 

i II 


Unlike its predecessors, the fiscal year 
1937-38 is notable for the disturbed course 
of world economy which was duly rellectcd 
ill Indian economic developments. As was 
observed in the last issue of the Year-Book 
a year ago, the close of 1936-37 was on a 
distinctly jubilant note, but 1937 had not 
far to go before the storm which had already 
been brewing since April 1937 burst over its 
hAjad, bringing in its wake a Hood of 
pessimism. After September 1937, the 
recession, which at the moment of writing 
has persi.sted for ncjarly a yc.'ar, began slowly 
to spread its roots into all countries and 
though this recession had its origins more 
in the political vicissitudes of the New Deal 
philosophy than in the ordinarily uikUt- 
stood economic factors making for slumps, 
the barometer for business was hardly S(;t 
fair and presaged a gloomy future. The 
calender year 1937 closed thus on the most 
lugubrious note, witli few hopes except those 
kindled by the insistence of academic 
economists that the slump was all too artifi- 
cial and that, therefore, its lifting was only 
a question of time. International finance, 
pas.sed thror.gh several phases, ranging 
from the brightest in the first quarter of 1937 
to tlie gloomiest at the close of 1937 1 when 
an acute dollar scare made the future of 
world c urrencies murky in the extreme. 
The franc exchange was the worst sinner in 
this resj)ect, successive governments being 
unable to grapple with the problem of its 
overvaluation, 'fhe Front Popiilaire minis- 
tries, despite their being ably by 
sagacious SI. Blum had no better fate, 
with the result that the influence of the Front 
Populaire was diminishing. Continental 
currencies, like the guilder and the belga, 
did not escape their share of mis 

fortunes for which the political disturbances 
in Europe caused by the Fascist States were 
responsible. This rapid outline of the 
happenings of 1937 will be seen to reveal 
the significant fact that 1936-37 was 
the last of the years when w^orld eco- 
nomy passed through settled conditions. 
The manifestations of political and economic 
instability have, since the last quarter of 


1937, been alarming in the extreme. While 
political tremors emanated from Europe, 
America became the epicentre of economic 
instability. Rocked by both, world eco- 
nomy has made but tardy progress from 
the encouraging levels attained at the peak 
of the unfinished boom of 1936-37. 

The Indian money and exchange markets, 
however, \v(Te characterised by an even 
tenor on the whok^ ; and though there was 
no riisisting the damping effects of the 
recession, neither the money market nor the 
exchange market was unduly affected. Or 
rath(*r, so it seemed to the observer then. 
This (lualilication arises from the need for 
the recognition -which, so far as 1937 is 
concerned, is only posthumous— that the 
steadiness of the rui)ee sterling e.xchange 
was somewhat illusory, and that the illusion 
was bound to be destroyed soon. The 
weakening of the rupee-rate had, in fact, 
been i)roceeding slowly but entirely unper- 
ceived. The fiscal year 1937 passed. with- 
out really witnessing any unusual pressure 
on the rupee exchange. But meanwhile, the 
enormous decrease in the favourable 
balance of trade of this country and the 
dwindling volume of gold e.xports- -which 
ha\'e been incontestably the jirop of the 
rupee rale all these years — had done the 
trick and bankers, businessmen and econo- 
mists were, all of a sudden, confronted with 
the spectacle of a sagging rupee which few 
had bargained for. This happened in May 

1938, and is, therefore, strictly outside the 
scope of this review, which purports to be 
a review of the fiscal year 1937-37 only. 
Here, the subsequent fall of the rupee- 
exchange from its previous levels is only 
mentioned to bring out the dramatic irony 
that lay hid in the events of 1936-37. The 
former year may, to adopt a dramatic 
metaphor, best be described as the Fourth 
Act of a drama, whose Fifth Act was to 
see the denouement as well as the crushing 
disillusionment of long-cherished beliefs. 

In a country like India whose foreign in- 
debtedness is large, large sums have to be 
remitted to Britain by way of interest as 
well as on account of past and present 
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services rendered in respect of administration 
or defence. Present estimates of the external 
indebtedness pul the figure at £380 millions, 
while the total of British capital invested 
in India may be anything like £800 millions. 
In the last five years, thanks to the gold 
flow outward, there has been a large re- 
duction in indebtedness and the Reserve 
Bank has been a steady accumulator of 
sterling balances in London and a buyer of 
securities abroad. But the latter half of 1937 
had a different experience in store for the 
authorities. In fact, with the deepening 
of the recession, the exchange market was 
often dull and it was only with great diffi- 
culty that the Government were able to put 
through their remittance programme through 
suitable purchases of sterling. As a 
matter of fact, the purchases of sterling by 
the government within the last three years 
make interesting reading and are eloquent 
of the conditions that obtained. In 1935-36, 
total purchases of sterling by the Reserve 
Bank of India amounted to £34.425 millions; 
in 1936-37, they totalled £53.532 millions, 
i.c., when the trade cycle was on the up- 
swing. In 1937-38, the figure was just 
£25.140 millions. The bottom of this dwind- 
ling record of sterling purchases will, how- 
ever, be seen in all its grotesque reality only 
at the end of the year 1938-39, • since the 
Reserve Bank has, owing to the break in 
the rupee-rate, had to discontinue pur- 
chases of stiirling. The weakness of the 
rupee exchange has been the signal for the 
revival of agitation in favour of the lower 
ratio. Through the entire period of the 
depression and the post-depression years, 
India has maintained a stable valuation of 
her currency in terms of sterling. Ever since 
1926, the rupee has been well maintained 
at i8d. and since the departure of sterling 
from the gold standard, the rupee has been 
maintained more or less within this parity. 
This policy of the Government of India has 
been the target of much criticism. For while 
the countries in the so-called sterling group 
derived immense economic advantage when 
the pound suffered depreciation in terms of 
gold and when they subseciuently depreciated 
their currencies in terms of sterling, India 
was less fortunate than the other raw- 
material producing countries, having been 
forced to suffer the tribulations which na- 
turally arise from an overvalued currency. 
The agitation for devaluing the rupee, which 
went on in 1937, seems likely to be taken up 
by the provincial governments. Examin- 
ing the international backi?round we find, 
that France has got rid of the overvaluation 
that was hanging around the neck of 
the franc like a millstone. As the Contin- 
ental currencies, too, have been devalued 


from their pro- -1936, levels, the case for 
the devaluation of the rupee is on strong 
grounds, especially as trade figures (ontinue 
to tell of the burdens of an overyaliKid 
currency. I'hc ensuing months of 1938 will 
show how far the pessimism regarding the 
rupee is justified. 

As regards trade, the merchandise fav- 
ourable balance of trade was comparatively 
smaller in 1937, although the recovery in 
foreign trade in the first quarter of the year 
was marked. The total exjxirts, including 
re-exports aggregated Rs. 210.23 crores 
during 1937 as against Rs. 185.25 crores for 
the same period in 1936. Total imports of 
foreign merchandise on the otlu?r hand in- 
creased from Rs.* 124.48 crores in 1936, to 
Rs. 164.26 crores in 1937, i.e., a rise of over 
32 per cent., leaving a favourable balance 
of trade in merchandise of Rs. 45.9 crores in 
1937 as against Rs. 60.7 crores in 1936. 
But the merchandise balance of trade in 
favour of India was supplemented by ex- 
ports of gold to the tune of Rs. 18.28 crores. 
Making due allowance for Treasure imports 
amounting to Rs. 8.7 crores there is left a 
trade balance in Treasure and Merchandise 
of about Rs. 55.51 crores. Against this, we 
have to consider the fact that, for India with 
a debt of Rs. 368 crores and depending so 
largely on foreign services in banking, insur- 
ance shipping, etc., these invisible items re- 
duce this balance. And again, as about £35 
million form the annual charges for disburse- 
ment through the Secretary of State, they 
reduce our favourable balance of trade still 
further. Gold outflow cannot much longer 
be depended upon to help India in mei ting 
her external obligations. It is already 
dwindling fast. The total exports of gold 
during 1937 were valued at Rs. 18.28 crores 
as compared with Rs. 33.16 crores in 1936. 
This large shrinkage is an unmistakable 
pointer that gold exports will gradually ci^ase 
to affect the balance of pay mints position. 

However, the larger volume of merchan- 
dise exports and the conli nuance of gold ex- 
ports enable government to buy largi; lilocks 
of sterling (especially in the first four months 
of the year) at favourable rates in th(* open 
market. The amounts tendered were so 
large that the weekly offer was raised to £2 
million for the second time since the system 
was instituted in 1927. (£2 million tenders 

were invited for the first time in September 
21, 1927.) By April 1937, government had 
accumulated £25,470,000 at 18 r/8d. After 
that commences the less heartening side of 
the picture. The fall in commodity prices 
after April affected the export trade and the 
volume of sterling tenders grew leaner. In 
fact, only £6,593,000 were accepted by gov- 
ernment at i8i/8d. in the last eight 
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months of the year as compared with 
million between January and April I937> 
The large acquisition of sterling balances 
in the first quarter of 1937 enabled the 
Government of India to have an opening 
balance of about £ 12 ]; million on April i, 
1937 and in the next eight mont^ £12 
million were remitted. The total net require- 
ments of the Government of India for re- 
mittance purposes for the year 1937-38 were 
about £35.60 million, so that only about £ii 
million were necessary at the close of the 
fiscal year. Between January and March 
1938, the Government were able to pur- 
chase just £t 2 millions, so that they fulfilled 
their programme with little to spare. This 
is because conditions in the latter half of 
year were not quite favourable from the 
point of view of remittances, with exports 
of both gold and merchandise decreasing. 

The sale of Treasury Bills continued right 
through 1937 without any break, and with- 
out any change in the usuance of Bills from 
3 months. The weekly sales of Treasury 
Bills were adjusted according to tlie needs 
of the money market and of the require- 
ments of Government’s ways and means posi- 
tion. P'rom April i, the Burma Govern- 
ment issued separate Treasury Bills of four 
months’ usuance. The large expansion of 
trade in the first quarter of 1937 had in- 
creased revenues and Government were able 
to adjust their ways and means without fre- 
quent recourse to the Reserve Bank. Gov- 
ernment balance had risen from Rs. 8.51 
crores to Rs. 16.60 crores in P'ebruaiy. 
Between April and November 15, Govern- 
ment frequently had Ways and Means ad- 
vances of one or two crores from the Reserve 
Bank ; but in all ca.ses, they were promptly 
repaid. On August 20th, the Government 
deposits were only Rs. 8.61 crores, but by a 
suitable manipulation of Treasuries, they 
were pulled up to Rs. 16.41 crores in Octo- 
ber. In the last months of the year. Gov- 
ernment deposits were roundabout Rs. 12 
crores only and Ways and Means advances 
too were more frequently availed of. 

It is important to note that there was 
unusual tightness in the market in the 
first quarter of 1937, necessitating an ex- 
pansion of currency of nearly Rs. 8 crores 
largely against the transfer of sterling se- 
curities from the Banking Department to 
the Insurance Department. Notwithstanding 
this stringency, Government were able to 
secure the desired quota of Treasury Bills 
at progressively lower rates of interest. 
After the first two weeks, the offer was re- 
duced from Rs. 2 crores to Re. i crore, 
The average rate of accepted tenders by 
June had been reduced to Re. i per cent. 


per annum. Thereafter the yield on Trea- 
suries steadily declined until it touched 
Rs. 0-6-11 on 20th August 1937. And there- 
by hangs a record, since tliat is the lowest 
rate at which, for the second time since 
1927, Government have discounted their 
three months’ Bills. The amounts tendered 
were so large that Rs. 2 crores were on offer 
for the rest of 1937 except in late October and 
early November when only one crore was 
on offer. With the approach of the busy 
season, the rates naturally improved and 
touched Rs. 1-4-0 at the turn of the new 
year. Por the year 1937 alone, total amount 
tendered was tor Rs. 105.83 crores while 
Rs. 69.84 crores were accepted at an aver- 
age rate of Rs. 0-13-0 per cent. At the 
Close of 1937, the public were left with Rs. 23 
crores as against Rs. 28 crores at tlie close 
of 1936. In his Budget speech, the P'inance 
Member had anticipated the total of Trea- 
sury Bills outstandings at Rs. 34 crores at 
the end of 1937-38. 

Such a steady flow of funds into this sys- 
tem of short-term investment must be ascrib- 
ed partly to the continuance of cheap money 
and partly to the absence of longterm bor- 
rowing throughout the year. The Govern- 
ment must be congratulated on their ability 
to maintain their cheap money policy un- 
impaired. It may, however, be mentioned 
in this connection, tliat the authorities in al- 
most every country in tlie world arc having 
the cheap money policy as the first article 
of their economic faith. During the fiscal 
year 1937-38, tlie total of Treasury Bills sold 
to the public amounted to Rs. 71.99 crores 
or nearly Rs. 72 crores. It is interesting 
to note that the corresponding figure lor 
1935-36. and for 1936-37, was Rs. 70.50 
crores and Rs. 81.14 crores respectively. The 
average rate for 1937-38 is only Rs. 0-15-6 
while the average rate for the other two is 
Re. 1-3-4 and Re. 0-12-6. It is notewortiiy 
that the total outstandings of Treasury Bills 
with the public on March 31, 1938 is just 
Rs. 19 crores, the lowest figure in recent 
montlis for the size of the floating debt. So 
far, the floating debt of the Government of 
India has never exceeded the level of Rs. 26 
crores which it attained on February 1938. 
These figures are interesting as they ^ow 
how the Government had an exceedin^y 
favourable ways and means position right 
through tbe year. 

The giltedge market, both at home and 
abroad, has been fully responsive to the 
cheap money conditions and 1937-38 
may, in fact, be deemed a giltedged year, 
notwithstanding the unsettled state of Eu- 
ropean politics. 
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A very reliable guide to the plentifulness 
of funds is the level of interest rates on Bank 
deposits. Early in 1938 one or two banks 
have reduced the rate savings account in the 
light of last year\s experience and the P. 0 . 
savings rate is unchanged at 2 per cent. 
The Government’s borrowing benefited 
from the low level of rates as mentioned 
above, and the absence of any strong trade 
demand wa.s reflected not only in the con- 
traction in note circulation, but also in the 
rise under the time liabilities of the Schedul- 
ed Banks at the end of 1937, compared with 
the beginning. Though there has been a 
fall under the Banks’ investments in .securi- 
ties there has been no marked improvement 
under advances or bills discounted, and we 
may add that the statements of affairs of the 
leading banks at the end of the year indicate 
that there was little variation in the com- 
position of assets, while the avenues for 
employment continued to be restricted. Tho 
Scheduled Banks generally maintained more 
than adequate balances with the Reserve 
Hank and four new entrants to the list of 
Scheduled Banks show that the connection 
with the C(‘ntral institution is keenly appre- 
ciated. A significant increase in the number 
of branches is proof of banking progress. 

The aberrations in the franc and dollar 
exchange rates have had no effect on the 
rock-like steadiness of the rupee-sterling 
rate. In spite of a falling off in treasure 
exports to Rs. 21.85 crores compared with 
Rs. 33.16 crores in 1936 merchandise ex- 
ports sustained the balance of trade. 
Though tile rupee was at a .slight premium 
throughout the year and (Joveriimeiit found 
little difiiculty in getting their requirements, 
the marked reduction in the volume of re- 
mittances is not ind(^pendent of the change 
noticeable in the balance of trade position. 


It may be mentioned that the Reserve 
Bank’s weekly purchases of sterling in the 
second half of the year tended to be gradu- 
ally smaller and only £2.76 million was 
secured through the sale of intermediates. 
The rise in imports and the fall in gold ex- 
port reduced the volume of tenders submit- 
ted, but the rate was steady and unchanged 
at 18 i/8d. As the year’s sales totalled 
£33.9 millions and Government’s sterling re- 
quirements amounted to £31.01 millions a 
small surplus was available to strengthen 
the Issue epartment’s external reserves. 

As is evident from the Reserve Bank’s 
weekly returns the rise in sterling securities 
held against the note circulation is the out- 
standing feature. The Govcnirncnt had no 
loans to be repaid in 1937, and the reduction 
in sterling purchases did not affect the main- 
tenance of adequate external balances by 
the eserve l^ank. There was little risk of 
any large scale efflux of funds as at the end 
of 1936, when Indian, investors manifested 
great interest in sterling securities, and the 
small export surplus was enough to support 
rupee exchange at the usual premiums, while 
a slight weakening in the rate towards the 
end of December served to induce sterling 
funds to seek investment in Indian Treasury 
Bills. It is curious to note that neither the 
gold scan* nor the dollar scare had any 
visible effects on the rupee exchange rate or 
the treasure trade. The stability of money 
and exchange rates during a year of rapid 
and sweeping changes in the price structure 
of both commodity and stock markets im- 
presses the observer as extraordinary. So 
also docs the orderly movement of funds 
and the uninterrupted progress in banking 
to which the Reserve Bank’s report sub- 
mitted to the annual meeting on Monday 
refers. 



Balance of Trade in India from 1927-28 to 1937-38. 

( In Lakhs of Rupees) 

1927-S8 1028-29 1929-80 1930-81 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-33 1933-30 1936-87 1U37-3S* 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
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Total Imports and Exports of Silver and Gold for each of the 
years 1900-01 to 1937-38. 

{Value in Thousands of Rupees) 



Imports 


Hs. 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

11,89,80 

8,30,75 

13,19,24 

ill 

20,14,79 

21,81,20 

14,75,90 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

18,53,34 

20,75,20 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

8,40.42 

25,03,10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

27,89,25 

41,49,30 

1912- 13 

1913- 11 

41,29.08 

28,22,04 

1914-15 

‘1915-10 

10.70,38 

5,28,17 

1910-17 

1917-18 

13,33,79 

29,09,19 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

2,27.03 

48,2.5,10 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

23.57.38 
13,82,04 

41.32.39 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 

20,25.31 

74.28.98 

35.22.99 

1920-27 

1927-28 

19,50,12 

18,13,31. 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

21,21,90 

14,23,11 

1930 31 
1931-32 

13,24.66 

2,79,95 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1,31,81 

1,09,94 

1934-35 

1985-36 

71,93 

94,95 

1936- 37 

1937 - 88 * 

1,60,88 

1,55,60 


(ioi.n 

Exports 

Ks. 


11.05,59 

0,36,99 

•l,W,78 


10,21,02 

12 , 10,01 

U,29,10 


3.67,73 

3,38,49 


4,0t<,88 

3,35,17 


3,91.39 

3,73,38 


7,28,90 

4,90,20 


3,05,04 

5,39,08 


10,25 

3,91,03 


7,8 1.00 
12,92,13 


21,10,50 

10,18.19 

13.31 

0,08 

30.32 
37,51 

10,07 

3,41 

2.03 

1.03 

49.31 

60.77.23 

06,84,09 

58,15,30 

53,25,68 

38,30,55 

29,45,40 

17.89.24 

* Exclusive of Rurma. 


Silver 


Imports 

Exports 

Rs. 

Rs. 

12,07,87 

12,29,38 

12.18,05 

8,17,15 

5,10.10 

5,22,98 

18,37,82 

17,09,<i2 

16,90,20 

4,82,77 

4,32,27 

1,17,90 

20,04,04 

21,53,19 

2,04,09 

2.00,30 

14,31.,00 

12,49,25 

2,27,15 

3,01,75 

11,84,34 

11,97,72 

3,21,31 

0,04,01 

20,.54,10 

15,21,32 

3,34,22 

2,18,03 

11,10,45 

0,00, 4<> 

2,23,30 
1.83, .50 

25,11.48 

22,00,94 

0,31,47 

3,02,70 

09,08.92 

29,98,73 

1,17,02 

75,84 

11,11,82 

17,47,80 

20,94,33 

4.70.. 57 
2.38,24 

2.. 58.80 

22,10.27 

24,28,07 

19,89,70 

3.10,47 

4,20,67 

2,77.29 

21,70.34 

10,47.37 

1,89,54 

2,63,69 

1.5.92,18 

13,41.91 

0.1.5,11 

4,79,79 

13,^W5,03 

4,42,04 

3,38,70 

4,84,81 

1,62,95 

81,73 

3,64,26 

7,17,45 

4,4.5,10 

6,45,75 

9,85,75 

7,03,09 

13,87.64 

28,47 


3,12,49 1,55,19 
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London-New York Cross Rate (£ per 100 dollars), Sterling-Franc rate 
Price of Gold in London and in Bombay. 

London-New York Sterling-Franc Price of gold Price of country 

CROSS RATE DOLLARS RA'l K FraNCS TO LoNDON BAR GOLD AT 

TO POUND STERLING PoUND BOMBAY 




Hi(;husl 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 







£ 

s. d, £ s, d. 

Its. A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

April 

193(> .. 

49ii>/4 

498% 

75V>:,2 

747^ 

7 

1 

0% 7 0 7 

31 U 

3 

34 

10 

G 

May 

t9 

500% 

493% 

76 

79*%a 

7 

0 

10 6 19 3 

3i 14. 

9 

34 

10 

9 

June 

ft 

501% 

4g8?i 

76% 

75% 

6 

19 4 6 18 8 

34 7 

9 

84 

5 

8 

July 

rt 

503% 

501% 

76%ja 

75% 

6 

19 iVj 6 18 6 

34 5 

6 

3 

3 

6 

August 

99 

503^% 

501% 

72% 

76%o 

6 

18 8 6 18 2 

34 5 

3 

84 

3 

3 

September 

99 

507% 

498 

77%o 

76% 

7 

0 

7 6 17 2% 

35 1 

6 

33 

15 

G 

October 

ft 

405% 

468% 

106% 

103 

7 

2 3% 7 0 .5% 

35 4 

3 

34 12 

6 

November 

It ••• 

490% 

487% 

105% 

105%« 

7 

2 8% 7 1 10% 

35 G 

3 

35 

1 

6 

December 

■1 

492 

489% 

1057/ja 

10!5%a 

7 


1 7 0 .3% 

35 3 

0 

35 

0 

3 

January 

1937 

491% 

4«0% 

105% 

105 

7 

2 

0% 7 1 5% 

35 2 

9 

34 15 

9 

February 

99 ••• 

490% 

488% 

105% 

1047^ 

7 

2 

4 7 1 11 

35 3 

9 

35 

2 

0 

March 

99 

489% 

487% 

108% 

105 

7 

2 

7% 7 2 2 

85 5 

9 

35 

2 
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April 

... 
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111% 

106% 

7 

2 

1% 7 0 3% 

35 3 

6 

34 

7 
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99 
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492% 

110‘%o 

109 

7 

0 

10 7 0 5% 

35 1 

0 

34, 

G 

0 

June 

99 
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491% 

111 

110% 

7 

9 

9 7 0 8% 

34 14 

3 

34 

8 

0 

July 

99 

498*/2 

493% 

135% 

120 

7 

0 

6 6 19 6% 

34 11 

0 

34 

7 

9 

August 

99 

499% 

496 

1.38 

1.32% 

7 

0 

1 6 19 4 

34 10 

9 

34 

G 

9 

September 

|l 

496% 

494% 

147% 

182*%u 

7 

0 

7% 7 0 0% 

34 14 

3 

84 10 

3 

October 

It 

496% 

494% 

152% 

144% 

7 

0 

8 7 0 4 

.Si 13 

6 

34 

10 

9 

November 

II 

503 

496 

147% 

147 

7 

0 

7 6 19 10% 

34 10 

9 

34 

8 

G 

December 

99 ••• 

500% 

498% 

147=% 

147 

7 

0 

0% 6 16 6 

34 8 

9 

34 

6 

0 

January 

1988 .. 

. 501%oo 

499"% 00 

153'%oo 

i4r.*yioo 

6 

19 

9 6 19 5 

8i 8 

0 

84 

6 

6 

Februarj' 

i> 

. 508«%oo 

499«%oo 

154‘.y„H, 

ISl'CHoo 

6 19 10% 6 19 6 

34 8 

6 

34 

4 

9 

March 

It 

. 50l”ioo 

495»%oo 

l64»%(io 

1537%oo 

7 

0 

5% 6 19 6% 

84 12 

3 

34 

7 

0 
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Monthly Sales and Discharges of Treasury Bills, 1933-34 to 1937-38 

(In Lakhs of Rs.) 


1933-34 1984-85 1985-36 1986-3T 1987-88 

Month 

Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges Sales Discharges 


April 

3,43 

10,04 

9,55 

7,56 

2,00 

8,29 

5,00 

8,00 

5,00 

8,00 

May 

3,79 

8,50 

5,00 

7,02 

4,98 

7,48 

8,00 

1,00 

4,00 

4,00 

June 

9,46 

7,45 

1,00 

18,57 

4,00 

2,50 


3,00 

4,00 

4,00 

July 

983 

3,43 

3,37 

9,01 

2,00 

2,00 

10,00 

5 00 

5,00 

5,00 

August • . ■ 

9,51 

3,77 

17,24 

5,80 


4,98 

8,00 

8,00 

5,00 

4,00 

September 

13,35 

10,40 

8,90 

20 

8,00 

4,00 

8,00 

... 

8,00 

4,00 

October ... 

0,57 

8,88 

7,71 

3,30 

7,79 

3,00 

10,00 

10,00 

8,00 

5,00 

November 

10,55 

9,50 

12.23 

17,22 

10,00 


8,00 

8,00 

5,00 

5,00 

December 

12,39 

13,35 

5,51 

8,09 

0,09 

10,05 

8,00 

8,00 

10,00 

8,00 

January ... 

7,50 

0,49 

8..51 

7,01 

8, 00 

11,87 

8,00 

10,00 

8,(H) 

6,00 

February 

7,06 

12,91 

7,25 

12,30 

1,00 

10,00 

4,00 

8,00 

0,(M) 

5 00 

March 

18,08 

10.07 

2, .50 

5,55 

3,00 

0,00 

4,00 

8,00 

4,00 

10,00 


Cash Balances of the Government of India 1935-36. 



End of 

At the Reserve 
Bank of India 

At 

Treasuries 

In 

England 

Total 

April 

1930 ... 

6,30,38 

1,6.5,08 

75,36 

8,76,82 

May 


18,38,49 

1,50,52 

71,87 

20,60,88 

June 

••• 

16,24,59 

1,61,61 

76,04 

18,62,24 

July 

,, ... 

6,09,18 

1,49.93 

75,62 

8,94,73 

August 


0,58,66 

1,47,38 

74,62 

8,80,66 

September 

,# . • • 

14,37,39 

1,54,24 

70,32 

16,62,15 

October 

y , ... 

8,16,38 

1,40,90 

72,10 

10,29.38 

November 

(, . • * 

1,50,35 

6,69,58 

76,26 

8,96,19 

December 

>, 

7,44,88 

1,44,83 

93,91 

9,83,12 

January 

1937 ... 

13,27,12 

1,47,48 

73,62 

15,48,22 

February 

1, 

15,58,76 

1,80,83 

73,62 

18,18,72 

March 


17,89,72 

2,61,66 

79,13 

21,31,85 

April 


10,00,78 

1,21,61 

71,21 

11,93,60 

May 


9,38,22 

1,16,99 

84,38 

11,30,59 

June 

»» 

8,59,23 

1,17,35 

73,27 

10,49,85 

July 

,, 



... 


August 

,, ... 

11,85,27 

1,14,87 

70,77 

13,70,91 

September 


12,46,48 

1,24,99 

67,33 

14,88,80 

October 

ff 

9,61,58 

1,13,84 

68,82 

11,48,24 

November 

,, 

7,20,75 

1,21,74 

97,63 

9,40,12 

December 

,, 

7,22,04 

1,18,84 

91,98 

9,27,81 

January 

1938 ... 

10,17,34 

1,17,73 

78,66 

12,08,78 

February 


14,74,28 

1,22,55 

. 72,87 

16,69,70 

M^rch 

19 

17,71,87 

1,90,44 

95,97 

20,58,28 



Composition of Paper Currency Reserve 
{In Lakhs of Rs.) 
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Statistics of the Reserve Bank of India for the Months of 1935-38 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Month 

Notes 
held in 
Banking 
Dept. 

Notes in 
circula- 
tion 

lf)S5 



April 

18»58 

167,51 

May 

18,53 

167,02 

June 

21,90 

165,14 

July ... 

80,80 

1.59,41 

Auffust 

85,88 

1.56,57 

September 

85,98 

1.57,44 

October . 

83,65 

160,68 

November 

88.82 

161,37 

December 

27,47 

166,53 

1986 



January- ■ 

24,67 

168,96 

February 

25,46 

168,73 

March ... 

24,95 

169,98 

April 

23,64 

171,72 

May 

2^,40 

169,27 

June 

81,78 

166,20 

July .. 

87,81 

168,82 

August • 

88, .54 

168, .84 

September 

87,88 

165,87 

October ... 

88,88 

169,62 

November 

26,97 

175,39 

December 

16,97 

183,70 

January... 

11,12 

193,09 

February 

11,62 

196,14 

March ... 

18,45 

194,55 

1937 



April 

12.89 

194,98 

May 

0) 

13,58 

(1) 

(98; 

193,40 

June 

fl92) 

17,49 

189,94 

July 

(1) 

(238; 

2i.60 

183,51 


(‘-2) 

(286) 

August ... 

82,67 

(V 

179,74 

September 

(331 ; 

82,88 

181,04 

(S77j 

October... 

0) 

80,64 

185,43 

November 

(1) 

(402) 

31,20 

188,00 

December 

(V 

(417) 

81,12 

188,50 

1988 

(V 

(455) 

January..- 

28,17 

184,90 



(588) 

February 

26,81 

187,00 

March ... 


(680) 

34,64 

188,01 

r-) 

(810) 

Average 
for 1987-88 

186, n 

25,64 

(1) 

(408) 


In Lakhs of Rupees 


Total 

Gold Coin 
& Bullion 

Sterling 

Security 

186.09 

44,42 

48.68 

185,85 

44,42 

40,08 

187,04 

44,42 

52,94 

180,71 

44,42 

65,19 

191,90 

44,42 

65,19 

193,42 

44,42 

66,69 

194, .33 

44,42 

66,19 

194,69 

4i,42 

66,19 

194,00 

44,42 

66,19 


198.68 

44,42 

66,19 

194,19 

44,42 

66,75 

194,93 

44,42 

t>7,32 

195,86 

44,42 

67,82 

195,67 

44,42 

68.82 

197,98 

4^4,42 

68,82 

200,68 

44,42 

67,72 

201.88 

44,42 

67,32 

202.73 

44,42 

67,32 

20,205 

44,42 

67,82 

202,36 

4I.,42 

67,32 

200,62 

41,42 

67,32 

204,21 

4'1,42 

71,91 

207,76 

44,42 

76,81 

208,00 

44,42 

78,06 


207.87 

(09) 

44,42 

79,01 

20fl,93 

fm) 

44,12 

80,31 

207,43 

(230) 

44,42 

80,31 

210,11 

(288) 

44,42 

80,31 

212,41 

(882) 

44,42 

80,31 

213,42 

(878) 

44,42 

80,81 

214,07 

(403) 

44,42 

80,31 

214,29 

(418) 

•44,42 

80,81 

214,62 

(456) 

44,42 

80,31 

21.3,16 

(540) 

44,42 

78,81 

213,40 

(690) 

44,42 

78,81 

218,55 

(810) 

44,42 

78,81 

211,78 

(404) 

44,42 

79,00 




% of Gold 

Rupee 

Coin 

Rupee 

Security 

& sterling 
securities to 
total Notes 



issued 

‘49,99 

43,05 

50*02 

10.75 

42,65 

60'28 

50,94 

38,74 

52*05 

53,61 

26,49 

57*78 

.55,80 

26,49 

57 12 

.57,31 

26,00 

56*93 

58.20 

2.5,.52 

.5692 

.58,56 

25,52 

56*81 

57,85 

25,54 

57*01 


.57,18 

2.3,54 

57‘12 

58,04 

24,98 

57*25 

58,77 

24,«2 

57-82 

59,19 

28,98 

57-45 

59,49 

28,44 

57-61 

61,78 

23,46 

56-05 

65,09 

23,40 

55-89 

66,74 

23,40 

.55-35 

67, .59 

28,40 

55-11 

67,79 

28,42 

55-06 

67,21 

23,41 

55-22 

65,27 

23,41 

55-69 

63,70 

24,18 

56-96 

62,16 

24,37 

58‘85 

61,90 

23,62 

58-88 

58,17 

25,87 

50-81 

54,88 

27,87 

60-28 

55,34 

27,87 

6018 

58,01 

27.87 

59-36 

60,82 

27.88 

58-72 

61,31 

27,89 

58-44 

61,96 

27,39 

58-27 

62,19 

27,88 

58-21 

62,52 

27.88 

58-11 

62, .54 

27,40 

57-81 

62,77 

27,40 

57-75 

62,98 

27,89 

57-71 

60,24 

27,22 

58-70 


(Burma notes are shown in brackets) 
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Statistics of Reserve Bank of India for the Years 1935-38 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 




Deposits 





n Loans 





^ .1 


Other Notes 

Invest- Other 


« 1 inner 

(lovt. Banks 

Total Liabi- 
lities 

5 . held ments assets 

Coin u 1 ees to 

abroad 

April 1935... 

May 

... 17,87 

.. 17,13 

7,95 

13,16 


‘25,82 

30,29 

17 

48 

18,65 

18,92 

12,10 

16,'28 

... 

5,05 

5,25 

19 

87 

June 

July 

... 20, ‘28 

9,31 

15,45 

‘2.5,42 


.85,68 

34,78 

.59 

55 

21,97 

80,39 

17,74 

30,9 

... 

6,08 

6,16 

64 

77 

August 
September- • - 

... 11,96 

... 10,96 

80,98 

86,78 


42,94 

47,74 

1,05 

98 

35,47 

86,11 

11,92 

15,69 

... 

5,80 

5,43 

44 

1,07 

October ... 
November... 

9,93 

8,51 

30.24 

31.25 


40,17 

39,76 

1,18 

1,51 

88,78 

88,45 

11,60 

11,85 

” 60 

5,31 

5,23 

54 

56 

December ■ ■ - 
January ... 

9,78 

6,21 

‘28,75 

34,49 

6 

30 

38, .59 
41, ‘20 

1,94 

1,08 

‘27,.58 

24,75 

16,59 

17,55 

50 

4,40 

5, ‘29 
5,16 

63 

‘29 

February 

March 1936 

6,68 

6,98 

35,63 

86,59 

36 

32 

42.60 

48,89 

72 

60 

‘25, .55 
25,05 

‘20,00 

21,70 

‘2,‘25 

2,25 

5,07 

5,02 

36 

42 

April 1986 
May 

6,98 

9,‘2l 

85,73 

31 ,.54 

28 

30 

42,99 

41,14 

74 

81 

23,73 

26,50 

20,98 

15,95 

3,50 

3,80 

5,15 

6,05 

55 

55 

June 

July 

... 15,45 

9,13 

27,44 

32,49 

48 

46 

48,82 

42,08 

80 

97 

81,88 

87,40 

15,89 

7,17 

1,80 

5,90 

5,78 

80 

78 

August 

September... 

6,62 

9,«28 

33,‘25 

‘29,12 

43 

40 

40,80 

38,75 

1,14 

1,‘29 

88,67 

87,.50 

3,30 

5,21 

8,00 

1,00 

5,57 

5,56 

69 

76 

October ... 
November... 

9,57 

8,11 

‘25,92 

25,03 

88 

43 

35,82 

38,57 

1,56 

1,69 

38,44 

27,09 

6,90 

10,84 
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1,‘25 

5,58 

6.‘28 

1,08 

1,05 

December ... 
January ... 

7,26 

9,45 

21,31 

16,18 

42 

81 

‘28,99 

‘25,94 

2,00 

],‘23 

16,99 

11,18 

18,59 

17,43 

3,00 

60 

6,73 

7,58 

1,13 

1,-23 

February . 

... 13,15 

17,71 

43 

81 ,‘29 

77 

11,69 

22,31 
*i6 6.5 

... 

7,60 

6,‘28 

48 

71 

March 1937 

... 14,38 

22,97 

58 

37,83 

64 

1ojD£ 





April 1987 
May 1937 

11,15 
... 10,31 

25,47 

*2f),‘25 

55 

.59 

37,17 

37,15 

38 

37 

12,97 
IS, 62 

‘25,91 

•25,58 

60 

50 

7,41 

7, ‘20 

41 

50 

June 

July 

10,75 

9,98 

‘26,51 

33,00 

.55 

.53 

,87,81 

43,51 

47 

61 

17,36 

79,26 

‘28,01 

17,52 

LOO 

8,28 

8,10 

58 

71 
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September . 

9,75 
... 18,37 

36.47 

29.47 

51 

68 

46,73 

48,52 

83 

89 

82,76 

82,47 

15,22 
13, ‘21 
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7,82 

6,78 

79 
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... 12,.59 

24,90 

52 

38,01 

1 16 

80,78 

10,76 

7,26 

75 

6,68 

6/28 

95 

1,08 

November .. 

9,46 

•25,47 

76 

85,69 

1,25 

oJ fOU 




December ... 
Jan. 1988 

9,05 
... 10,99 

24,86 

17,26 

1,15 

1,43 

34,56 

29,68 

1,23 

67 

81,20 

28,25 

4,11 

8,88 

8,‘20 

2,25 

6,08 
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1,10 

54 

Feb. 1938 
March 

14,86 
... 15,85 

13,85 

14,57 

54 

54 

28,75 

30,46 

68 

66 

26,40 

24,74 

6,25 

8,47 
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7,11 

54 

60 

Average for 
1987-88 . 

... 11.43 

‘24,80 

69 

36,92 

77 

25,72 

18,89 

75 

7,75 

72 


Capital and Reserves, Rupees Ten Crores. 



Statistics of Scheduled Banks from 1935-36 to 1937-38 

( In Lakhs of Rupees ) 
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Rates of Discount of Central Banks of certain countries 1935-36 to 1937-38. 

{Rates Per cent) 
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Gold and Foreign Assets Reserves of Certain Countries 1937-38. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


The first task of a reviewer of India's 
foreign trade in 1937-38, is to restore in some 
measure to the figures furnished in the offi- 
cial blue books the comparability which they 
have lost as a result of the separation of 
Burma from India and its constitution into 
a sej)arate unit of the British Empire. This 
task, as th() regular readers of Indian 
Finance are aware, has been essayed more 
than once in the columns of our weekly 
issues and the conclusions arrived at had 
necessarily to be of a tentative kind. 
Though thc! Department of Commercial 
Intelligence has not yet issued the figures of 
our foreign trade revised in accordance with 
the accomplished facts in thc political sphere, 
it is possible now to attempt to get a more 
instructive picture of India's foreign trade in 
1937-38, thanks to the Hurma Trade Journal 
in which the authorities of that country have 
(aideavoured successfully to provide the 
foreign trade statistics and figured not only 
for 1937-38, in which it is a separate unit 
of the Empire, but also for thc earlier pears. 
With the aid of the Burma Trade Journal 
it is now possible to reconstruct the figures 
thought, not as much in detail as one might 
wish and to try to appraise the developments 
in our foreign trade during the year under 
review. 

It is hardly necessary to point out here 
that in thc Seaborne trade of India issued 
by the Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence, Burma is treated as a foreign country 
and that changes are made in accordance 
therewith for the figures furnished for 
1937-38. So far as thc two previous years 
are concerned, thc figures provided in thc 
past have been repeated with no more than 
the usual revision ; and it is unfortunate that 
even with the aid of the Burma Trade Jour- 
nal it is difficult to recalculate all the statis- 
tics provided in the foreign trade section of 
the Year Book and make the figures as in- 
structive as they should be. There is, how- 
ever, the consolation that the total picture 
of India's foreign trade during the last three 
years can be cured of its distortion and that 
in respect of thc various items entering into 


our foreign trade, they are, broadly speak- 
ing, divided into categories in which either 
one country or the other is of no significant 
importance. India, for instance, has no 
larger share of Burma's vast export trade in 
rice than Burma in India's jute trade. 
Timber and kerosene are predominarly 
Burma's products. Only in a few items 
such as hides and skins is it necessary to be 
clear about thc respective shares in India and 
Ifurma. These special circumstances will be 
indicated in thc later stages of this review as 
occasion warrants. 

For the present, it is only necessary to 
know that the separation of Burma has not 
disabled the student of India's foreign trade 
as completely as one might think it might 
had at the beginning of thc year under re- 
view. In attempting a detailed examination 
of the experiences of the year, it is neces- 
sary, as has been hinted already, to complete 
the few calculations indispensable for a com- 
parative study. And it is obvious that for 
this purpose it is open to the student to re- 
calculate the figures for 1937-38 as if Burma 
continued to be part of India or to pre-date 
the separation of Burma. The latter can be 
done for as far back as a decade as the 
Burma Trade Journal provides the figures 
of Burma's foreign trade for that period. 
The figures that are provided in the Seaborne 
Trade of India arc shown in thc Year Book 
at more than one place and it should suffice 
therefore to start with a table showing the 
foreign trade of Burma during the last two 
financial years for which we are obliged to 
the Department of Commerce and Industries 
in Rangoon: 

FOREIGN TRADE OF BURMA 
Table I. 

(In crorcs ol Rupees). 

^937-38- 1936-37- 


Expr)rts to India ... 25.60 28.54 

Exports to other foreign 

countries ... 24.73 21.18 

Total exports ... 50.42 49-72 

Imjwrts from India ... 11.69 10 '^3 
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i9.i0-37- 
(In crorcs). 


Imports from 

other 

Rs. 

Rs. 

foreign countries 


12. II 

10.93 

Total irni)orts 
Balance of trade 

with 

2J.8o 

21 .78 

India 

Balance of trade 

with 

14.00 

17. 

other foreign countries 
Total balance of trade in 

12.62 


merchandise 

... 

26.62 

27.94 


The following table gives the figures of 
India's foreign trade in 1937-38 which are 
exclusive of; Burma but the figures for 
^93^’37 njcalculated so as to be similarly 
exclusive of Burma: 


Table II. 


Foreign trade of India (exclusive of Burma) 




1937-J8 


(111 

crores). 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Total exports 

... nii.ii 

189.20 

Total imports 

... 

172.99 

Balance of trade iii 

mcr- 


chandi.se 


16.21 


It may perhaps be found moni convenient 
to defer to established habit and look at the 
position in disregard of recent changes. It 
may then be desirable to make the figures of 
^ 937 ' 3 ^ inclusive of Burma, so that they 
may be comparable not only with those of 
^ 93^~37 ‘'iJso with those of 1935-36. The 
following table is provided in this view and 
will, doubtless, be found interesting; 

Table III 


Foreign trade of India (inclusive of Burma) 


Exports of fridian 

nit^rchaudisc 
Exports of I'ondgii 
mcrchaiulisc 
Total exports 
Imports of foreign 

merclianclise 
Balance of trade in 
nuTC. hand iso 
Balance of transac- 
tions in treasure 
Total visible balance 


lit] crorcs). 


bJ5-d6 

Rs. 

Ks. 

i‘L17-j8 

Rs. 

160.32 

1 96. 1 2 


J-/7 

r6.|.29 

(i.24 

202.36 

202.24 

LU-71 

124.60 

1.59-4* 

3«-5.5 

77 - 7 f> 

42.83 


14.50 


66.92 

92.26 



of ^rado 

The main conclusions which one can de- 
rive from the figures cited in the foregoing 


tables are fairly clear. They show in the 
first place, that the separation of Burma 
has, on the whole, had an adverse effect on 
the foreign trade of India, especially when 
this is viewed from the standpoint of the 
balance of trade in merchandise. For 
Burma has a favourable balance of trade 
with India of about Rs. 15 crorcs* a year 
arid a favourable balance of trade with other 
foreign countries of over Rs. 10 crores and 
India's balance of trade suffers exactly to 
this extent. In oth(*r words, there are two 
equally unwelcome trends of a fall in ex- 
ports and a rise in imports of a much larger 
magnitude. Ignoring the separation of 
Burma for a moment, the total exports of 
India which rose from Rs. 164.29 crorcs in 
1935-36 to Rs. 202.36 crores in 1936-37 
may be said to have been more or less well 
maintained, as the drop from Rs. 202.36 
crores to Rs. 202.24 crores in Table III may 
be deemed to be lujgligiblc. But, at the 
same time, tlu* total imports of India which 
fell from Rs. 133.74 crores in 1935-36 to 
Rs. 124.60 crores in 1936-37 rose again to 
Rs. 159.41 crores. The result is that the 
balance of trade in merchandise which shot 
up from Rs. 30.55 crores in 1935-36 to 
Rs. 77.76 crores in the year following, fell 
to Rs. 42.83 crori‘s in the year under review. 
That is, on the basis that Burma continued 
to be part of India. 

Changing from the hypothetical to the 
actual, wc might, on the strength of the 
figures in Table TI, suggcjst that while. ex- 
ports fell from Rs. 192. ii crores to 
Rs. 189.20 crones in 1937-38, imports rose 
from Rs. 142.29 crores to Rs. 172.99 crores. 
The balance of trade of India in the year 
under nwiew stex)d at Rs. 16.21 crorcs and 
thfi comparable figure for 1936-37 that is 
assuming, that the separation of Burma 
had taken place a year before, may be put 
at Ks. 49.82 crores. It will thus be seen 
that while the fall in the balance of trade 
and merchandise is 44.9 percent if Burma 
were part of India, the fall in the case of 
separated India is as high as 66.1 per cent. 
In so far as the management of exchange 
and currency for both Burma and India is 
in the hands of the Reserve Bank of India, 
the deterioration in India's balance of trade 
position docs not thereby possess much prac- 
tical importance. How far the anomaly of 
the unification of the management of cur- 
rency and exchange for two countries which 
are politically separate will work in the 
actual administration by the Reserve Bank 
of India is a question into which it is hardly 
necessary to enter here. But the examina- 
tion of the two sets of figures provided earlier 
will give the reader an idea of the extent 
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to which the maintenance of the rupee has 
been rendered easier by its being the 
common currency of the two countries. 
From the point of view of the rupee the 
total balance of trade which is shown at 
Rs. 30.57 crores gives a highly misleading 
picture; and, strictly speaking, credit should 
be taken for Burma's balance of trade not 
only with the rest of the world but with 
India as well. As no figures are available 
of Burma’s export or import of treasure, one 
has to assume tliat Burma’s trade in trea- 
sure will make no difference. 

The monetary arrangements cannot, how- 
ever, be deemed to be permanent: and, even 
if they should prove so, it is, nevertheless 
necessary to accept the si'paration of Burma 
and regard the mainland of India as a sepa- 
rate unit, not only politically, but also eco- 
nomically and fmanciall}'. Oiir ’.deas have 
therefore to be adjusted to the considerably 
lower balance of trade in merchandise of 
16.21 crores in i937'3^* 
takes the long view can shirk the iinjrlica- 
tions of the charge. And what time the ex- 
port surplus lias come down under the 
double pressure of a fall in exports and a 
rise in imports, the exi>ort of treasure has 
also slumped heavily. 

The maintenance of the balance of trade 
in Treasure in the vicinity of Rs. 14^ crores 
has little or no importance by the side of 
the decline in exports of gold from Rs. 27.85 
crores in 1936-37 to 16.34 ‘Fiores m the 
year following, hor the balanei.'^ has been 
maintained oiily by the decline in the im- 
jKirts of silver from Rs. 13.51 crores to 
Rs. 2.2b crores during Ihe same period. So 
that from the iioint of view of the visible 
balance of trade, 1937-3^. leaves no room for 
doubt that every recession in world trade 
must bring about a decline in India s visible 
baLance and a severe adviTse pressure on the 
rupee. Export of treasure? can no longer be 
exi)ectcd to supply the deliciifucy in the 
baalnco of trade in merchandise, as the de- 
cline in lh(‘ (‘xports of gold has been un- 
interrupted since 1932-33 and there is no 
reason to think that the fall in exports has 
been caused, not by a depletion of stocks, 
but by the improvement in the economic 
condition of the people. 

The place of treasure in the future finan- 
cial and trade relations of India with the 
rest of the world is not only an interesting 
matter of speculation but is of vital im- 
portance to our fiscal and exchange pohey. 
The spurt in the imports of silver in i 93^"37 
seems at first sight to suggest a close conne^ 
tion between the improvement in our export 


surplus and the import of silver. It must, 
however, be remembered in this connection 
that not a little of the imports of silver 
during that year must have been due to the 
highly intriguing phase of silver at that time. 
The element of popular demahd comparable 
to the historic demand of India for the pre- 
cious metals can, tlierefore, be easily 
exaggerated. It is often believed that 
India’s attitude to gold, and silver, too, is 
not essentially different from her attitude 
to any othiT commodity and that she ac- 
quires gold when she is able and parts with 
it when she has to. Differences of opinion 
in regard to this subjective attitude are only 
natural. But it stands to reason that, how- 
ever much the average Indian may like to 
possess gold, his demand for it can become 
effective only when hi? has a balance left 
ov(‘r after satisfying the physical and con- 
ventional necessarit?s of life. Viewed from 
the standpoint of the nation as a whole, 
there can bi' no effective dtinand for gold 
from foreign countries unless the country has 
a favourable balance of trade after satisfy- 
ing our normal foreign obligations. When 
such a surplus occurs, it is quite possible 
that India might prefer to have it in the 
form of gold ratlier than Indian securities 
transferreil from fort*ign into national hands. 
In the absence of such a surplus, there 
could only be a local demand which can 
be expected to be met from the local supplies 
arising from the sales of gold by the hard- 
])r(?ss(‘d. 

So far as one could see tlie trends of 
world trade and the scope for the expansion 
of India’s export staples, it would be unduly 
opt’jiiistic to expect that, with gold exports 
drojipiiig out of the picture, India would for 
some time to come realise a balance of 
trade that would have any considerable 
surplus after meeting our foreign obligation.^. 
We have expressed tlu‘ view on more than 
one occasion in the past that the immediate 
objective of oiii foreign Iraiie policy must 
be to secure equilibrium on the basis that 
India neither imports nor exports consid' i - 
able quantities of gold and silver and that 
the balani'e of trade in merchandise shout ’ 
be at least sutficienl to meet (Uir foreign obli- 
gations. On the Ic.iiger view, a surjiliis in 
llie favoiirabli? balance of trade would, no 
doubt, l)c iiecissary for the economic pro- 
gress of the country. Hut one would hope 
that such surplus woul.l he devoted to in- 
creasing the capital equipment of the country 
rather than its sterile stocks of gold. 

While the balance of trade has shown a 
highly disturbing decline, such decline has 
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been caused more by an increase in imports 
than by any serious loss of ground in our 
export markets. As comparisons with pre- 
vious years of total imports and exports are 
not possible, one has to direct attention to 
the fluctuation in the exports of the prin- 
cipal commodities. There is no doubt that 
imports have had a boom year in 1937-38. 
The total imports as given in the official 
blue book have increased from Rs. 125.24 
to Rs. 173.45 crores, of which imports from 
Jiurma amounted to Rs. 25.91 crores. Im- 
ports of food, drink and tobacco increased 
from Rs. 11.15 crores to Rs. 21.87 crores. 
Of the increase of Rs. 10.72 crores, imports 
of rice from Burma into India during the 
year amounted to Rs. 10.97 crores. So 
that the apparent increase in fact covers 
considerable falls under other items. An 
exaggeration of the increase in imports 
owing to the separation of Burma is also 
noticeable in the case of raw materials, the 
imports of which increased from Rs. 19.41 
crores in 1936-37 to Rs. 40.94 crores in tho 
year under review. But imports of mineral 
oils from Burma alone amounted to Rs. 9.71 
crores, while the increase in the import of 
oils from all countries is as much as 
Rs. 11.45 crores. Likewise, the increase m 
wood and timber from Rs. 26 lakhs to 
Rs. 2.68 crores must be ignored as resulting 
from the separation. There still remain 
considerable increases in the imports of raw 
materials which cannot be viewed with equa- 
nimity, unless they are deemed to have 
served the increase of industrial production 
within the country. The increase in imports 
of raw cotton amounting to Rs. 6.28 crores 
may be regarded as one such instance. 

Imports of manufactures showed a big 
rise from Rs. 92.4 crores to Rs. 108. ir 
crores. This is well .spread over all the 
princii)al items, though special mcuition 
may be made of the increases under imple- 
ments and instrumciits, dyes and colours, 
machinery of all kinds, iron and steel manu- 
factures, vehicles and woollen goods. While 
cotton yarns and manufactures have de 
dined from Rs. 17.48 crores to Rs. 15.55 
crores, woollen goods have gone up by 
Rs. 1.03 crores. The increase of Rs. 3.21 
crores under machinery bears witness to 
the fact that the expansion of industry has 
continued even during a period of recession 
in trade. 

As regards the export trade, it is inevi- 
table that there should be a serious fall in 
grain, pulse and flour, as no account is taken 
of the exports of rice from Burma during the 


last year. But while India loses credit for 
exports of rice from Burma which amounted 
to Rs. 9 crores in 1936-37, exports of wheat 
have gone up from Rs. 2.09 crores to 
Rs. 4.62 crores. Export of Tea rose in 
value from Rs. 20.04 crores to Rs. 24.38 
crores and tobacco contributed an increase 
of Rs. 1.07 crores. So that the year 
I937‘38 showed under food, drink and 
tobacco, an increase of Rs. 93 lakhs where 
one would have expected a decline of Rs. 10 
crores. 

So far as raw materials are concerned, the 
separation does not tend seriously to distort 
the picture. And yet exports of raw mate- 
rials declined from Rs. 102.54 crores to 
Rs. 81.45 crores. Of the decrease of over 
Rs. 21 crores, more than Rs. 15 crores is 
accounted for by raw cotton, the misfortunes 
of which during the year under review are 
familiar to the public. Oilseeds fared no 
better, the decline in this case bf.'ing from 
Rs. 18.47 cronvs to Rs. 14.18 crores. The 
fall of Rs. 1.49 crores under wood and 
timber must be set down to the separation 
of Burma. The only notable increases are 
under jute and hides and skins (Rs. 61 
lakhs). 

It is comforting to reflect that manufac- 
tures have made a better showing during the 
year, the total exports of manufactun^s 
having gone up from Rs. 49.82 crores to 
Rs. 55.27 crores. Tlui decreases are com- 
paratively fewer, being noticeable only in 
the case of chemicals (lis. r.91 lakhs), hides 
and skins (Rs. 11 lakhs) and miscellaneous 
articles (Rs. 81 lakhs). Thi; mc^sl serious 
decline occurred under metals other than 
iron and steel, exports of which declined in 
value from Rs. 3.32 crores to Ks. 40.5 
lakhs. Cotton manufactures incn'ased 
thanks, in the main to the .se])aration of 
Burma by Ks. 5.51 crores to Rs. 9.29 
crores; jute manufactures by 1.13 crores 
to Rs. 29.08 crores; iron and stiiel manufac- 
tures by 1.65 crones to Rs. 2.98 crores. 
Considering that exj)()rls of manufactures 
and foodstuffs were maintained and that 
serious decreases occurred only in the case 
of raw cotton and oilseeds, it is necessary 
that the setback in India’s export should 
not be exaggerated so as to extend to all 
our export staples. The decline under raw 
cotton is undoubtedly due to special reasons, 
while the fate which overtook oilseeds should 
have been easily foreseen earlier, as the 
world production of oilseeds had outstripped 
world demand even before the beginning of 
1937 - 
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FOREIGN TRADE THROUGH PORTS 
OF NATIVE STATES 


Kathiawar: 

The seaborne trade through the Kathia- 
war ports has, of late, been steadily 
growing in importance owing chiefly to 
the lower port charges, as compared with 
Bombay. The following table shows the 
value of imports and exports and re-exports 
at the Kathiawar ports from 1925-27 to 


1933-34- 






(In thousands 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

of Rs.) 
Re-exports 

1926-27 

... 3.07.12 

1 1.18 

37 

1927-28 

... 2 , 39 . 6*1 

30.55 

62 

1928-29 

• 3.96.43 

1.27,01 

59 

1929-30 

... 3 . 9 i. 9 <i 

98.54 

84 

1930-31 

... 3.62.74 

80,70 

16 

1931-32 

... 2.76.48 

67.39 

8 

1932-33 

... 4.15.07 

80,91 

5 

1933-34 

... 4.17.82 

2.46.43 

1.29 

1934-35 

... 5.19.09 

1.49.25 

2,36 

The accuracy of figures up to 

1930-31 is 


problematical, as they arc from returns 
prepared in old times and the figures re- 
corded in some cases were inclusive of 
merchandise imported or exported coast- 
wise. 

The trade of Cochin is of considerable 
significance as Cochin is the enfant terrible 
among the Indian ports. 

Statistics of the trade in Cochin during 
1933-34 show that the port has enjoyed a 
record year and is taking its full share 
in the revival and development of trade. 
The figures dispel all apprehensions re- 
garding the future of the port. 

It was in May, 1928, that the first 
steamer entered in the inner harbour at 
Cochin. The number of steamers which 
used the port in 1928-29 was 4,79, and 
every year since then there was a steady 
increase. The number was 509 in 1929-30 ; 
570 in 1930-31 ; 604 in 1931-32 ; 615 in 
1932-33. Wh(ireas the increase during 
these four years was only 136, the increase 
in 1933-34 alone was 66, the number of 
steamers which called at the port being 
681. Of this, only 3 did not come inside 
the harbour. 

The tonnage of the goods pa.ssing 
through the ports has also grown con- 
siderably, as the following figures show: 


1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


Imports 
3,96,806 
4.55.342 
4.80, .585 
6,40,800 


Exports 

r, 01. 354 
90, *61 
88,270 
1,08,000 


Totcil 

4.98,160 

5.45.4«3 

5.68,855 

7,38,800 


(The figures for 1933-34 are approximate). 

2Z 


In this connection the following table 
showing the total foreign sea-borne and 
coasting trade of Cochin since 1924-25 will 
be very interesting ; and the figures have 
been taken from the reports of the Maritime 
trade for the province of Madras. 

Cochin Trade Statistics, 


(Value in lakhs of Rupees) 



Foreign Coasting 

'J'otal 

Perron tage 
total of 


Trade 

Trade 

Trade 

Madras 

1924-25 

- 3.45 

7,01 

10.46 

Prosy. 

11.04 

1025-26 

... 4.11 

6.38 

10.49 

1 1,00 

1920-27 

... 4.07 

5.87 

9.94-5 

10.99 

1927-28 

... 5.19 

6.36 

".55 

11.17 

1928-29 

... 5.99 

6,00 

11.99 

II. 21 

1929-30 

... 4,81.5 

6,25 

II. 13.5 

... 

1930-31 

••• 4.53 

5.87 

10,48 

12.40 

1931-32 

••• 3.73 

5.53 

9.26 

13.00 

J 933-34 

... 4.39 

6,12 

10,51 

15.40 

1934-35 

... 5.81 

6,70 

12,51 

10.77 


Considerable trade is also carried on 
between the French stittlements in India, 
Portugese settlements and Travancore. 
Some twenty years ago the Controller of 
Currency estimated the total imports and 
exports at the ports in these non-British 
possessions at about Rs. 36 lakhs and 
Ks. 175 lakhs respectively per annum. 
Certainly the trade should have grown 
much more now and trade statistics will be 
very interesting to-day. 


FRONTIERS 

FOREIGN TRADE ACROSS LAND 

Prior to April. 1925, the registration of 
the land frontier trade was done through 
the Agency of the clerks posted on important 
roads across the frontiers. 

A new system of registration of the land 
frontier trade was, therefore, inaugurated 
since ist April, 1925. Only the traffic in 
selwted articles at certain railway stations 
adjacent to the more important trade 
routes across the frontier is registered. 
Stations have lx;en selected at which it is 
estimated that the bulk of inward traffic 
is intended to be transported beyond the 
frontier and the bulk of the outward traffic 
consists of goods which have come from 
beyond the frontier. 

For compilation purposes the registration 
stations have been divided into three 
groups. For purposes of the tables, the 
trade registered at the three groups of 
stations has been combined into a lump 
figure for each commodity. 
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Candles (lbs.) 6,069 8,014 9,692 1,682 1,885 1.767 1,879 1,769 6 

Saltpetre (cwts.) 305 440 278 159 188 173 174 1,67 158 

Tallow, Stearine and Wax (cwts.) 17 18 20 IT 8 4 3 3 5 

Horns, Tips, etc. (cwts.) 88 30 70 38 42 37 37 69 60 

Sugar (tons) 11 S 18 1 I’O 1’3 1*4 24-7 93*5 



Table showing the value of the inrincipal articles Exported from British India 

{In Lakhs of Rupees) 
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Exports of Pig Lead 
( Value in Lakhs of Rupees ) 


Names of Countries 1!KV2-33 1333-31 1934-35 1935-3(> 1936-37 1937-38 


Uniled Kingdom ... 

Germany 

117*0 

127*7 

88*0 

111*5 

16«‘0 ... 

Helgiiim ... 



p 


... 

Ceylon 

4*0 

3*0 

3*2 

3*3 

4*7 ... 

China 

3*2 

0*9 

0 5 


... 

Japan 

20*9 

17*1 

40 6 

54*5 

58*8 ... 

Ollier Countries 

ro 

2*4 

7-9 

9*1 

23 0 

Total Hrilish Kmpire (United Kingdom 






and Ceylon) 

121*0 

131*3 

80*9 

114*8 

172*7 ... 

„ Other Countries 

•>G‘0 

20*4 

49‘0 

63*6 

(K'2 .. 

Totai. 

147*6 

151*7 

135*9 

178*4 

234*9 ... 

Percentage of U. K. and Ceylon in total 

82*3 

87-3 

63-9 

64.3 

73*6 ^ ... 

Exports of Wolfram 

Ore 




(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 




United Kingdom ... 

50*2 

00*9 

97*5 

127*1 

73*4 

Orrnany 

0*7 

1*7 

40 

3*9 

4*3 

Other Countries 

OTi 

1*8 

5*9 

9*6 

3‘0 0*6 

Total 

51*4. 

64*4 

107*4 

140*9 

lOO’O 0'6 

Percentage of United Kingdom 

97*7 

94*5 

90*0 

90*4 

67‘3 ... 


Exports of Coal 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Names of Countries 

Pre-War 
Average 
1909-10 to 

1932-33 

1933-31 

1934-35 1935-36 

1930-37 

1937-38 

United Kingdom ... 

1013-14 

30 

3*1 





Ceylon ... 

•141 

20*0 

25*9 

23*0 

12*6 

"n-i 

35*9 

Burma ... 






... 

48*7 

Straits Settlements ... 

17 

1*9 

0*5 

1-8 

1*0 

1*1 

3*7 

Hongkong 


13*8 

0*5 

3*3 

2*9 

... 

1-2 

Philippine Islands and Guaw .. 


0*7 

0*4 



... 


Other Countries 

.! U 

3*8 

0-7 

0*7 

0*8 

2*2 

5*1 

Total British Empire 

00 

39*3 

30*2 

28*4 

16*.5 

18*2 

89*5 

„ Foreign Countries 

10 

4*5 

1*1 

•7 

0-8 

2 2 

9-5 

GuANn Total 

70 

43*8 

37*3 

29*2 

173 

20*4 

99*0 

Percentage of British Empire in total 

78*9 

89*7 

97*0 

97-6 

95*4 

89*24 



Exports of Pig Iron 


United Kingdom ... 

Germainy 

China 

Japan 

United Stales of America 
Other Countries 


Total 


26*1 

21*6 

21*3 

15*0 

39*8 

102*3 

2*7 

1*8 

0-8 

0*8 

... 


5*9 

4*4 

3-8 

1*9 

1*9 

i*i 

24*2 

40*2 

54*2 

91*8 

69*0 

128*9 

10*9 

13*8 

6*9 

12*0 

12*9 

21*3 

4*6 

3*2 

5*7 

3 0 

59 

6*1 

7.I.-4 

85*0 

92*7 

124*5 

129*0 

•iS&’l 

85*1 

26*2 

22*9 

120 

80*8 

89*4 


Percent age of United Kingdom 
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Exports of Raw Wool 
( In Lakhs of Rupees.) 



Pre-War 

Average 

1932»3 

1033-31. 

1931-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Uni led Kingdom ... 

261 

03 

144) 

92 

138 

201 

209 

United States oE America 

4.5 

0 

33 

23 

57 

65 

43 

Other Countries 

2-3 

S 

1!) 

10 

15 

20 

13 

Total 

268 

110 

198 

127 

210 

2S6 

2t>5 


Manufactures. 


United Kingdom 

19 

41*6 

56*5 

73*9 

0*3 

65*6 

76*2 

Ceylon 


1*9 

1*9 

1*6 

60*7 

0*5 


United States of America 

21 

12*7 

8*5 

7*8 

13*1 

12 0 

13*8 

Australia 


0*7 

0*6 

ro 

1*6 

1*0 

1*1 

Other Countries 

1-7 

3*6 

5*2 

5*5 

4*9 

6*5 

11*4 

Total 

25*1 

63*5 

72*7 

89*8 

80*6 

85*6 

102*5 

Other kinds of Woollen Manufactures 

2*8 

4*3 

1*3 

2*0 

2*3 

2*2 

.5*3 

Total of Woollen Manufactures. 

25*9 

67*8 

74*0 

91*8 

82*9 

87*8 

107*8 

Total of Wool and Woollens 

29P0 

177*8 

273 

219*2 

293*0 

373*9 

372*4 



'I'able showing the volume of principal articles imported into British India 

{Figures in thousands unless stated otherwise) 
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Imports of Electrical Instruments, Apparatus and Appliances 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Name of Countries 

1981-32 

1932-83 

1933-34 

1934-85 

1935-36 

1936-87 

1937-38 

United Kingdom 

115 

122 

130*5 

162*4 

175*0 

170*4 

187*0 

Germany 

33 

34 

25*2 

32*0 

37*8 

42*7 

54*5 

Netherlands 

13 

11 

11*5 

13*0 

13*1 

5*8 

8*9 

Belgium 

5 

3 

3*3 

2*1 

3*3 

5*3 

9*6 

Italy ... 

5 

6 

6*3 

7*6 

6*2 

3*5 

7’7 

Japan ... 

5 

17 

15*2 

16*8 

17*8 

17*2 

20*9 

United States of America 

30 

27 

23*9 

30*6 

38*3 

86*1 

34*4 

Other Countries ... 

17 

17 

15*0 

16*8 

17*3 

22*6 

23‘7 

Total 

... 2,23 

2,34 

2,30*9 

281*3 

308*3 

303*6 

346*7 


Imports of Kerosene Oil 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Name of Countries 

1930-31 1932-33 

1933 34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Russia ... 



1,64 

1,50*2 

1,47*6 

144*4 

117-6 

69-2 

Georgia 

... 1,13 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Roumania 



... 

28*1 

7*0 

2*9 

1*8 

0*3 

Azerbaijan 

72 

... 

... 



... 


Sumatra 



10*9 

41*5 

161 

53*2 

89*0 

Persia ... 

95 

39 

2 

36*1 

45*7 

19*2 

41*1 

Java ... 



18*4 

3*0 

... 


... 

United States of America 

1,28 

18 

13 

6 

3*0 

1*6 

7*4 

Burma 



... 



... 

... 

633*3 

Other Countries ... 

25 

33 

3*7 

19*9 

48 

2*5 

... 

Total 

4,38 

2,54 

2,26*8 

2,60*6 

216*9 

195*9 

762*2 



Imports 

of Cement 




Name of Countries 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1983-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

United Kingdom ... 

25 

17 

14*2 

18*4 

lr /6 

15*4 

10*6 

Germany 

1 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Japan 

10 

8 

56 

3*8 

2*1 

1 8 

0*9 

Other Countries ... 

5 

4 

2*4 

1-6 

13 

1*6 

1*4 

Total 

41, 

29 

512*2 

28*8 

220 

18*8 

12-9 
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Imports of Metals and Metal Manufactures 
[Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 

Copper (excluding Ore) 


Names of Countries 

Post'War 

Average 

1909'*^0 

1932*33 

United Kingdom 

to 26-24 

l.U 

28 

Japan 

H 

... 

France 

4 

1 

Germany 

20 

67 

Belgium 

5 

4 

Other Countries 

41. 

15 

Total 

1,92 

1,14 


1933*34 

1934r35 

1935-86 

1936-37 

1937-38 

40 

61 

34 

22 

47 

9 

19 

14 

16 

7 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

32 

30 

42 

25 

37 

1 

1 

i 

1 


14 

28 

25 

17 

49 

87 

140 

116 

81 

146 


Hardware (excluding Cutlery and Electroplated Ware) 



Post-War 

Average 

1919-20 

1932-83 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

United Kingdom 

to 1923-24 

3,12 

91 

98 

98 

104 

99 

113 

Sweden 

13 

15 

16 

17 

19 

15 

18 

Germany 

59 

1,08 

86 

95 

108 

94 

113 

Austria 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Japan 

46 

30 

35 

32 

36 

34 

30 

United States of America .. 

1,22 

17 

23 

30 

31 

26 

26 

Other Countries 

22 

33 

27 

29 

26 

18 

27 

Total 

5,79 

2,99 

2,88 

3,05 

327 

289 

3.31 


Cutlery 



Pre-War 








Average 

1909-10 

1932-33 

1933 34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 


to 1913-14 







United Kingdom 

10-5 

6-5 

7*8 

8*4 

8-7 

9*2 

9-6 

Germany 

7*9 

14-3 

13*7 

14’7 

16*3 

15*9 

17*2 

Other Countries .. 

3-3 

3-5 

40 

4*9 

4*7 

33 

3*8 

Total 

21-7 

24'3 

25-5 

280 

28*7 

28-6 

30*6 


United Kingdom 

Germany 

Spain 

Aden and Dependencies 
^^ypt 

Italian East Africa 
Other Countries .. 


Imports of Salt 


Pre-War 

Average 

1909-10 

1932-33 

1933-84 

1934-35 

1985-36 

1936-87 

1987-88 

to 1913-14 

27 

4 

1 

1 

1 

... 

. 

17 

10 

8 

10 

14 

18 

6*6 

24 

4 






53 

40 

87 

88 

40 

45 

48*2 

35 

6 

1 

2 


1 

... 

15 

14 






4 

1 

3 

1 

i.. 

1 

0*9 


1,76 79 


Totai 


50 


56 


60 


55*7 




Imports of Boots and Shoes 

(Quantity in Thousands of Pairs) (Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 

Name of Countries 1982-88 1033-8* 1934-35 1935-36 1936-87 1937-88 1932-38 1938-34 1984-83 1935-36 1936-37 1987-88 

United Kingdom ... 207 129 145 142 120 98 Sl‘0 6 2 o'S 6*1 6'2 5'8 4‘8 
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Imports of Wool and Woollens 
{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Wool Raw- 

United Kingdom 

Persia 

Australia 

Other Countries 

... 

1931-82 

9 

5 

15 

2 

1932-33 

IK 

3 

18 

3 

1933-34 

14 

2 

18 

193-1-35 

18 

1 

21 

1 

1935 36 

13 

1 

27 

3 

1936-37 

21 

35 

4 

1937 38 

27 

50 

8 


Total 

31 

42 

34 

41 

44 

60 

85 

Carpets and Floor Rugs— 









United Kingdom 

•• 

2*0 

TK 

1*5 

2*4 

3*1 

3*0 

2*0 

Persia 

• • • 

2-1 

0*8 

0*2 

0*1 

0*1 

) 









l-l 

2*0 

Other Countries 

•- 

ri 

1*5 

0*6 

0*9 

0*7 

\ 



Total 

5-2 

4*1 

2*3 

3*4 

3*9 

4*1 

4 0 

Piecegoods— 









United Kingdom 

... 

2t’8 

52*5 

57*4 

46*5 

43*6 

41 -5 

40*9 

Germany 

... 

42 

8'8 

6*5 

7*6 

3*7 

.5*6 

5*4 

Netherlands 


2-4 

1*6 

0*9 

0*7 

... 



Belgium 


1*5 

5*9 

4*6 

0*5 

0*2 

0*3 


France 


IGl 

34*3 

17*4 

4*2 

0*1 

... 

... 

Italy 


151 

42*1 

*22*6 

3*5 

1*5 

1*3 

7*9 

Japan 


0-7 

7*8 

15*5 

73*1 

30*1 

34-4 

.56*7 

Other Countries 


3-9 

8*2 

5 4 

3*7 

1*8 

1*4 

1-6 


Total 

G8*9 

1,61*2 

1,30*3 

139*8 

sri 

84*3 

112*5 


Woollen Shawls— 

Pre-War 

Average 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

193.5-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

United Kingdom 

... 

0*4 

0-2 



... 


Germany 

... 

7*9 

7-5 

6*7 

5*8 

7-8 

11*6 

Other Countries 

... 

2*6 

1-7 

5*3 

5*7 

5*1 

6*7 

Total 

41*5 

10*8 

9*5 

12*0 

11*5 

12*9 

18*8 

Hosiery 

12*0 

6*9 

8*8 

12*3 

17*5 

14*5 

14*0 

Other sorts of Manufactures 

32*1 

71-5 

69*9 

178*0 

120*5 

111*1 

181*1 

Total of Wool & Woollens 

8,24*6 

2,96*5 

-2,34-9 

386*5 

278*5 

836*9 

414*9 
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Imports of Artificial Silk Manufactures. 
(Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1931-35 

193.5-36 

1936-37 

1937-88 

Pieccfinoils of Cotton and 
Artificial Silk- 









(Jnitni Kingdom 

12*7 

9*6 

17*1 

14*1 



... 


(Germany 

3*0 

4*9 

7*8 

2*1 





Switzerland 

15-8 

7*6 

4*4 

in 




... 

Italy 

19*0 

16*0 

21*8 

16*3 





Austria 

2*8 

1*6 

3*0 

3*7 


... 



Japan 

150*4 

208 'fl 

252*4 

124*2 



... 


Other Coun fries 

G *0 

3*5 

3*7 

2*4 


... 



Total 

211*0 

251*8 

310*2 

173*9 


... 



Other Artificial Silk 
Manufactures — 









United Kingdom 

14*2 

13*3 

15*1 

19*8 

24-3 

14*5 

10‘6 

14*7 

Germany ... 

5*3 

4*0 

3*9 


1*7 

1*4 

2’4 

3*5 

Netherlands 

8*7 

10*1 

7*1 


... 

... 

... 


France 

1*4 

7*3 

3*3 

4*2 

1*5 

0-6 


... 

Switzerland 

0*9 

2*8 

0*7 

... 



... 


Italy 

50*6 

-M'S 

4 r '8 

37*6 

54-3 


... 

20*4 

United States of 

America ••• 

0*8 

1*8 

2*2 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Japan 

3*8 

6*2 

16*0 

134*6 

267*9 

260*7 

350*9 

434*5 

Other Countries 

4*4 

5*7 

9*6 

78*0 

9*6 

38*6 

11*7 

14*3 

Total 

90*1 

92*5 

105*7 

274*2 

359*3 

315*8 

875*6 

487*4 


Imports of Tea (Black and 

Green) 





(Value in Thousands of Rupees) 




Names of Countries 

Pre-War 

Average 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1085-36 

1936-37 

1937-88 

Ceylon 

7,10 

18,09 

11,88 

5,02 

3,49 

3,79 

2,61 

2,86 

Straits Settlements - 


56 

53 

18 

10 

0 

... 

... 

Java 

81 

4,50 

1,00 

1 


... 

... 

... 

China (including 
Hongkong) 

10.17 

19,10 

18,60 

10,29 

8,88 

15,96 

8,54 

8,65 

Other Countries 

3, C 8 

1,32 

2,67 

8,42 

4,70 

5,18 

7,01 

6,98 

Total . . 

22,29 

43,57 

34,63 

25,18 

17,12 

24,97 

19,18 

18,49 
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Imports of Food, Drink and Tobacco— (Confd.) 
(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


NaniC!$ uf Countries 

Pre-War 

Average 

1982-33 

10113-84 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-87 

1931-32 

FrovUions, etc.— 








United Kingdom 

1,34. 

1,40 

1,51 

161 

178 

173 

150 

Netherlands 

9 

35 

24 

25 

25 

29 

19 

Straits Settlements (incl. 








Labuan) 

24 

20 

20 

25 

27 

28 

24 

China (incl. Hongkong) 

4 

8 

9 

11 

10 

11 


United States of America... 

4 

19 

14 

15 

18 

17 

19 

Australia 

3 

18 

16 

12 

12 

14 

13 

Other Countries 

51 

53 

38 

40 

42 

42 

85 

Total 

2,20 

2,93 

2,72 

289 

312 

320 

260 


(In Thousands of Rupees) 




Tobacco — 







44,78 

Unmanufaetured 

... 

62,27 

47,27 

33,56 

27,85 

44,77 


Cigars 


85 

74 

61 

70 

61 

197 

Cigarettes : 








United Kingdom 


26,31 

16,62 

20,64 

26,63 

30,15 

82,60 

China (incl. Hongkong) 


1,04 

34 

32 




Egypt 

4,69 

32 

32 

28 

• • « 

• •• 

, 

United States of America ... 


50 

52 

64 

75 



Other Countries 


78 

1,26 

33 

72 

1,45 

1,77 

Total of Cigarettes ... 

52,74 

28,95 

19,06 

22,21 

38,10 

31,60 

34,37 

Tobacco for Pipes & Cigarettes 


3,06 

3,00 

3,91 

8,30 

2,36 

2,81 

Other Sorts 

18,33 

1,80 

2,08 

1,53 

1,71 

1,48 

1,55 

Total 

71,07 

96,94 

72,15 

61,83 

01,56 

80,88 

85,48 


Table showing the total Exports to each principal country, the Imports from the respective country and the Balance 
of trade with each such country, distinguishing between countries in the British Empire and foreign 
countries, for Pre-War, War and Post-War years and for years 1929-30 to 1937-38. 

( In Lakhs of Rupees . ) 

Pre-War Average War Average Post-War Average 1929-30 
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Rail-borne Trade at Stations adjacent to land frontier routes of India proper. 
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Total tonnage of vessels employed in the Trade of India 
{In thousands of Tons) 


Year 

Foreign trade 

Coasting trade 

iy2 1.-25 

17,056 

41,584. 

1925-2G 

17,130 

4.3,112 

1020-27 

17,030 

43,481 

1027-28 

17,570 

47,873 

1028-20 

18,872 

49,800 

1020 .10 

10,331. 

52,181 

42,026 (Not accurate 

1030-31 

10,552 

as Madras figures 
are not available) 

1031-32 

1.7971 

Not available 

1032-33 

15,708 

51,906 

1033 31. 

15.077 

91,625 

io;u-35 

16.167 

54,338 

1935-3G 

10,551 

30,8:>3’*’ 

1936-37 

10,022 

30.850* 

1037-38 

18..541 

37,5 13» 


* Filfuros prior lo April, 10H7, include entrances nut] elearnnees of Itritish Indian and Foreign 
vessels and native craft from and to Burma. 
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The importance of internal trade has 
generally been overlooked in all countries 
for a variety of reasons. There was in the 
first place, the survival of the old mercan- 
talist notion that the wealth of a country 
is increased only through its foreign trade. 
The laisscz faire economics of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries did little to 
help a more correct appreciation of the im- 
portance of internal trade activity, though 
it gave a corrective to the crudities of 
mercanlalism. The exaggeration of the 
importance of foreign trade may be seen 
from the fact that international trade has 
been regarded widely as identical with 
world trade and as the .sole index of eco- 
nomic prosperitJ^ With the formulation 
of national economic policies and the 
growth of protcclio.nism, iuteiiial trade is 
bound to grow both in volume and in im- 
portance. In India foreign trade mono- 
polised the attention of eccnomists for two 
reasons. Firstly, Government was more in- 
terested in foreign trade tlian internal 
trade and, therefore, provided more statis- 
tics in regard to the former. Secondly, the 
state of tlie national economy and the 
country's indebtedness invested the favour- 
able balance of trade and balance of pay- 
ments with an unique importance. Now 
that India, in common with the rest of 
the world, has taken to the policy of pro- 
tectionism with a view probably to ultimate 
economic self-sufficiency, the course of 
internal trade has to be studied with at 
least as much care and attention as the 
foreign trade. It is with a view to faefli- 
tate such an important study that we have 
included the sktistics of internal trade in 
the Indian Finance Year-Book. 

It will be easUy seen that internal trade 
falls into two divisions— coasting trade and 
rail and river-bomc traffic. The statistical 
data furnished in this section of the Year 
Book require an explanatoiy note about 
the basis of compilation. 


COASTAL TRADE 

The “coastal trade” dealt with in these 
tables is the trade registered at the British 
Indian ports, that is to say, the trade of 
these ports with one another and with 
Indian ports not Britisjh. The figures 
sliow generally the trade as declared in the 
shipping documents duly scrutinised with 
reports of notices of short arrivals or ship- 
ments and pass(;d through the Customs 
Houses up to the last working day of the 
month or as near to that date as is practic- 
able. The term “Indian merchandise” 
comprises all goods that arc of the growth, 
produce or manufacture of India. Indian 
merchandise is distinguished from Foreign 
merchandise in the declaration of import.:rs 
or exporters made in the Bills of Entry 
Shipping Bills from which the trade statis- 
tics are compiled. 

The registration of the coasting trade is 
done separately (from the foreign sea- 
borne trade) in the six maritime pro- 
vinces namely, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras and Burma. The 
total imports into, and the total exports 
from, each province arc divided as 
follows: — 

1. Internal trade, i.e., trade among 
ports within the .same province. 

(This includes the trade between a 
Customs and a non-Customs Provin- 
cial port which is registered at a 
Customs port). 

2, External trade, i.e., the trade, 
between one province on the one side 
and all other provinces plus non- 
British ports in India (e.g., Kathia- 
war ports, French ports, etc.) on the 
other. 

Passengers’ baggage, postal transactions 
and merchandise transhipped at Customs 
ports are excluded from the accounts of 
both imports and exports. Imports and 
exports of gold and silver coin and bullion 
on private or Oovemment account, are re- 
corded separately and are not included in 
the figures of merchandise. Merchandise 
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imported or exported on Government ac- 
count, however, is outside the scope of 
these statistics. 

RAIL AND RIVER-BORNE TRADE 

The statistics of rail and river-borne 
trade were publislicd upto the year 1922 
but were then discontinued on grounds of 
economy. The information collected prior 
to 1922 used to be compiled from quarterly 
returns furnished by the local governments 
and they were published in a consolidated 
form in an annual publication. The pub- 
lication of these statistics was resumed 
from the year 1933-34; and it is now essen- 
tially on the same basis ; but the figures 
are publislicd monthly and purport to be 
a summary’ view of the inland trade of 
India during each month together with 
running totals from the beginning of the 
official year. 

The statistics relate to the inland trade 
of India, carried by the railways and the 
steamer services, and represent the move- 
ment of the trade into and from a province 
taken as a whole, or a chief port or ports, 
the trade of which is registered separately 
from that of the trade of the province in 
which such port or ports may be situated. 
The trade dealt with in these account.s 
would, therefore, fall into one or other of 
the following categories:— 

(i) the trade of a province with 
other provinces, 

(ii) the trade of a chief port with 
the province in which it is satuated, 
and 

(iii) the trade of a chief port with 
other provinces. 

Goods carried from one station to 
another within the same province or prin- 
cipal trade block are not registered for 
purposes of these accounts. 

Classification of the trade by blocks. — 
For the purposes of registration of these 
statistics the country is divided into 18 
principal blocks, namely — 

(i) 9 blocks representing the British 
provinces — ^Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the Punjab (including the 
North-West Frontier Province and the 
Delhi Province) , Sind and British 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and 
Bcrar, Bombay and Madras ; 

(ii) 4 representing tht; principal port 
towns — Calcutta. Bombay, the Madras 
seaports, and Karachi ; and 

(iii) 5 representing Indian States— 
Rajputana, Central India, the Nizam’s 
Territory, Mysore, and Kashmir. 


Thus, the trade shown against “Bengal” 
is the trade of the province of Bengal, ex- 
cluding Calcutta, the trade of which is 
shown separately ; similarly, the trade 
credited to "Bombay,” to "Sind and 
British Baluchistan,” or to "Madras” ex- 
clude the trade of Bombay port, Karachi 
or the Madras seaports for which separate 
figures are given. The rail-borne trade is 
not registered in Burma. The trade of the 
Indian States which lie within the external 
boundaries of a British province is included 
in the trade of that province. 

The table gives a concurrent view of the 
imports into, and exports from, each of 
the r8 principal trade blocks of the com- 
modities selected for specification in these 
accounts. As in inland trade the same 
commodity would figure once as imports 
into one trade block and again as exports 
from another, the necessity for separate 
tables to show the imports and exports has 
been dispensed with. 

The plan on which the system of regis- 
tration in force is based is that each of the 
railways should register its own imports 
(i.e., such traffic as is received at stations 
on its line within a particular province or 
principal trade block from other provinces 
or blocks) without taking any account of 
tli,e traffic which is received at such station 
en route to a destination on a different 
system, or to a station on the same system 
situated outside the province or trade 
block. In ordiT to minimise the number 
of returns it has been arranged with the 
major railways that the statistics of import 
into stations on the minor railways with 
which they connect shotdd also be regis- 
tered by them. In the case of river-borne 
trade, the traffic is registered by the agents 
of the different steamer services con- 
cerned : — 

(a) between Calcutta and 

(1) Assam, 

(2) Bengal, excluding Calcutta, 

( 3 ) Bihar and Orissa, 

( 4 ) the United Provinces ; 

(b) between A.ssam and 

( 1 ) Bihar and Orissa, 

(2) the United Provinces ; 

(c) between Bengal, excluding Calcutta 
and 

(1) Assam, 

(2) Bihar and Orissa, 

( 3 ) the United Provinces ; and 

(d) between Bihar and Orissa and the 

United Provinces. 

The trade carried partly by rail and 
partly by river, when booked through and 
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carried by steamers running on connection 
with railways, is to be recorded generally 
by the railway administration concerned. 
The inter-provincial trade borne in coun- 
try boats is not so large as to justify 
separate arrangements for its registration, 
and the registration of such traffic would 
in any case oiler serious administrative 
difficulties. 

As the railway and steamer invoices 
show only the figures of quantity, the 
statistics offered in these accounts also re- 
late to quantities only. Owing to the 
great disparity between prices for the same 
commodity in different parts of the country 
it is impossible for purposes of these ac- 
counts to work out the corresponding 
figures. of value and experience in the past 
has shown that on whatever ba.sis values 
are assigned to the quantity figures re- 
corded, these are in most cases liable to 
make only a very vague approximation to 
the truth and should more often than not 
afford no basis for working out a true and 
correct balance of trade for the different 
provinces involved. The quantity figures 
entered in these accounts represent net 
weights, i.e., the gross actual weights re- 
corded in the invoices less certain percent- 
ages (varying according to the class of 
goods involved) which have been taken 
to represent the weight of packing mate- 
rial, etc. The net weights so given are in 
all cases based on figures of quantity which 
are recorded in the invoices uniformly in 
standard maunds of 82 2/7 lbs. 

It will be discovered that coinciding with 
an increase in the country’s foreign trade 
the internal trade also underwent improve- 
ment, reflected at its best in the goods earn- 
ings of the Indian State-owned Railways 
which advanced by over Rs. 4 crorcs com- 
pared with 1935-36. As the statistics show 
the rise in industrial production influenced 
the traffic in coal and coke into most pro- 
vinces and the building revival largely ac- 
counts for the rise under cement. More 
active conditions in the raw cotton trade 
resulted from the increase in foreign 
demand and the improved conditions in the 
mill industry, the increase being about 6 
lakhs of maunds. The reduction in textile 
imports had a corresponding effect on the 
trade in foreign piccegoods. but the rise in 
internal consumption of Indian mill-made 
goods is measured by the advance in rail- 
borne trade in twist and yam as well as 
piecegoods. 

One of the few items to show a fall is 


dyes and tanning substances. The relaxa- 
tion of Iranian trade regulations had a 
favourable effect on the trade in dried 
fruits, and the boom in the wheat trade 
was not apparently confined to the ports 
of shipment, as the returns show a rise of 
about 6 million maunds on the previous 
year. The marked increase in India’s ex- 
ports of hides and skins apparently stimu- 
lated the internal trade also though the ac- 
tual increase was small. The larger pro- 
duction of India’s jute industry is reflected 
in the rise under both raw jute and gunny 
bags and cloth. Last year’s record ship- 
ments of shellac exercised without doubt a 
favourable influence on the volume of lac 
and shellac carried, but iron imports ex- 
cepting those into Calcutta and Bombay 
and Madras ports showed a small decrease 
compared with the previous year. Last 
year’s increase in manganese shipments had 
obviously no counterpart in the inland 
trade, but among minerals, mica registered 
an increase. Improved economic condi- 
tions within the country undoubtedly ac- 
count for the rise in the consumption of 
salt and kerosene oil, the rise in the intern- 
al trade being an accurate index of impro- 
ved purchasing power of the masses. The 
marked rise under groundnuts and cotton 
seed are not independent of the revival in 
the exports of one of our main staples, but 
curiously enough, the internal trade in lin- 
seed except into Bengal, failed to show an 
increase. Vegetable oils and ghee failed to 
register any improvement, but the great 
strides made by the sugar industry in pro- 
viding practically the entire quantity need- 
ed for domestic consumption account for 
the increase of over 25 per cent, in the 
volume transported. The increasing con- 
sumption of tea within the country explains 
the rise of over 3^ lakhs of maunds record- 
ed in the statistics. 

The statistics support the conclusions that 
may be drawn from the data relating to in- 
dustrial production and foreign trade, but 
as explained previously suffer from their in- 
completeness, and the fact that only the 
trade in a few selected commodities is 
covered by the returns. The renewed 
vitality of the country’s internal trade, 
however, does not need evidence, for the 
rise in railway earnings and the generally 
higher yield of Government revenue ori- 
ginate as much from the brisker conditions 
obtaining in the internal trade as from the 
development of industries and the recovery 
in foreign trade. 
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Coasting Trade of India 

Imports of Foreign Merchandise 

(Value in Thousands of Rs.) 


Articles 

1926-27 

1027-28 

1928-29 

1929-80 1932-83 

1933-34 

1934-35 1935-36 1036-37 

1937 38 

Hardware 

... 52,17 

62,01 

59,99 

62,70 

37,83 

37,77 

38,73 21,17 21,91 

29,40 

Kerosene 

... 12,45 

18,78 

9,88 

11,13 

23,38 

21,01 

14,00 7,66 6,66 

18,07 

Cotton Manufactures'^, 54,37 3,01,04 

2,74,.56 

3,81,34 

1,78,03 

1,44,02 

1,30,71 1,17,68 1,49,92 

85,21 

Tobacco 

... 11,87 

11,84 

15,02 

8,99 

20,30 

2,48 

2,54 4,12 4,47 

4,07 

All Others 

... 5,48,52 

4,94,83 

4,69,83 

5,68,64 

4,37,12 

4,58,24 

4,57,38 2,71,49 2,75,42 

3,58,21 

Total 

... 8,74,38 

8,83,00 

8,29,28 10,32,80 

6,06, 6fi 

6.63,52 

0,41,35 4,22,12 4,58,38 4,91,96 


The details for the years 19SI0-31 and 1031-32 are not available. The totals are 
respectively Rs. 7,35,00,000 and R.s. 6,08,00,000. 


Coasting Trade of India 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
(Value in Thousands of Rs.) 


Articles 

192(i-27 

1927 28 

1928-29 

1029-30 

1932-33 

1933 31 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-87 

1937-38 

Hardware 

59,96 

66,64 

55,05 

56,64 

44,87 

38,01 

32,08 

19,42 

21,74 

38,39 

Kerosene 

35,38 

31,32 

25,71 

27,96 

29,41 

28,53 

30,74 

24,15 

24,50 

55,95 

Cotton Manufactures 

3,74,11 

5,26,28 

5,17,25 

5,66,94 

2,35,45 

1,68,50 

1,60,63 

1,62,34 

1.80,47 

1,06,17 

Tobacco 

7,17 

9,93 

8,52 

11,64 

8,97 

5,00 

4,48 

4,61 

5,63 

5,81 

All Others 

5,85,79 

6,21,42 

5,13,61 

6,01,54 

4,81,43 

5,22,74 

5,46,32 

3,65,91 

8,74,10 

4,52,42 

Total 

10,62,41 

12,55.59 

11,20,14 

12,64,72 

8,00,13 

7,62,78 

7J4,25 5,76,43 

6,06,44 

6,48,44 


Details for the years 1980-81 and 1981-82 are not available. The totals arc Us. 9, 4*^ ,00,000 and 
Rs. 8,41,75,000 respectively. 




(Value in Lakhs of Rs.) 
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Total Trade 2,00,59 2,20,46 2,09,30 2,03,25 1,74.,16 1.70,49(a) 1,66,09 1,36,28 1,77,53 S7.92 88,41 

(a) Includes total trade of 24 lakhs under Government Treasure, (b) Figures not available, 

details for which are not available under 'Bengal.' 



Trade between India and Burma — Chief Imports from Burma into India 

{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 
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* Since 1st April 1937, Burma has been separated from India and as such trade of Burma with India has been included in the Foreign Sea- 
Borne Trade of India, it no more forms part of the Coasting trade. 



Tonnage of vessels engaged in the Coasting Trade of India 

{In thousands of Tons) 
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I INDUSTRIAL SECTION: || 

I THE INDIAN TARIFF BOARD \ 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 

The Indian Tariff Board is the natural 
result of the decision of the Government 
of India after the Great War to change 
the fiscal policy and adopt a policy 
of Protection to be applied with dis- 
crimination. This decision was based 
on the findings of the Fiscal Com- 
mission lliat the industrial (levelopment of 
India had not l)een commensurate with the 
size of the country, its population and its 
natural resources and that the fullest de^ 
velopineiit must be aimed at by a iwlicy 
of judicious protection. The Fiscal Com- 
mission also laid down the guiding prin- 
ciples of such a policy and recommended 
that in its application the Government of 
India should be advised by a Tariff Board 
consisting of not less than three memb(*rs 
conducting their enquiries under conditions 
of the utmost iniblicity. The Legislative 
Assembly accepted these recoinmendalioiis 
in a resolution of February 16, 1923. And 
the Tariff Board was appointed in March, 
1923, initially for one year as a measure 
of cautious experiment, and later, on the 
basis of a biennial renewal. Though the 
dissenting minute of a minority of the 
Fiscal Commission recommended that two 
of the three members of the Board should 
be elected by the non-official members of 
two assessors chosen from the commercial 
th^ Legislature and there should also be 
and mercantile community, the constitu- 
tion of the Tariff Board which consi.sts of 
three members, one of whom is a Govern- 
ment official has been found by experience 
to be not unsuited to the purpose. There 
has so far been no demand for any change 
in the constitution of the Board. 

The procedure in the case of a Tariff 
Board enquiry is very simple. The indus- 
try concerned applies to the Government 
making a ’^rima fade case for protection, 
and if and when the Governinuiit think it 
fit, the application is referred to the Tariff 
Board for eiKiuiry juid report. As recom- 
mended by the Fiscal Commission, condi- 
tions of the utmost publicity are ensured 


though, of course, proceedings in camera 
are resorted to, w hen the evidence tendered 
is of such a nature that its publication will 
involve the divulging of trade secrets. The 
interests concerned and public bodies like 
the various commercial associations submit 
their memoranda, supplemented, where 
necessary, by oral evidence. The report is 
to be submitted to the Government ; and 
on its acceptance by Government, the 
desired changes are effected by the normal 
processes of legislation. IMic Tariff Board 
is of necessity an advisory body, the final 
decision resting with the Government and 
the T^egislaturo. 

The first task of the Tariff Board with 
reference to any application is, as required 
by llie Fiscal Cuiiiiniss’o!!, to assure itself 
that the industry satisfies the fiindainental 
conditions necessary for a grant of Protec- 
tion, namely, (I) that the industry posses- 
ses natural advantages, (2) that without the 
help of protection it is not likely to develop 
at all or not so rapidly as is desirable and 
(3) tliat it wnll eventually be able to face 
w'orld competition without protection. ^ 

The rationale of the above conditions 
is obvious. Taken together they mean 
that, except in the case of industries which 
are essential for national defence and are 
therefeu'e outside the pale of ordinary eco- 
nomic considerations, protection should be 
recommended only if the Board is sure it 
is not an avoidable or pernianent burden 
on the consumer. This is iu consonance 
with the principles of Free Trade which 
may be regarded as the permanent econo- 
mic rule with protection as a mere tem- 
porary exception. Rvery report of the 
Tariff Board may be deemed to fall into 
two parts, one showing whether the funda- 
mental conditions are satisfied and the 
other, detailing the specific .scheme of Pro- 
tection and the reasons why the alterna- 
tive methods are ruled out. 

It is appropriate to attempt a short 
analysis of the work of the Tariff Board 
during the past few years. The Board has 
so far undertaken and accomplished about 
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50 enquiries. Of these, in only four or five 
cases have its rccommendatioiis failed to 
meet with the acceptance of the (Jovern- 
nient. Wire and wire nails, which was one 
such, subsequently gained the protection it 
sought. In the other instance of the heavy 
chemicals industry, the publication of the 
report was delayed for two years after its 
submission to Government, after which it 
was granted tentatively a somewhat grudg- 
ing measure of protection. In eight ins- 
tances, the applications were turned down 
by the Tariff Board ; and the Government 
acquiesced in its decision. In the case of 
magnesium chloride, coal and printers’ ink, 
it was held that the case for protection was 
not established, thougli the hitter gained 
its object through a slight increase in the 
import duty. Cement failed to procure 
State help as it was found that what the 
industry suffered from was not the com- 
petition of foreign producers but a state of 
ovcriiroductioii at home, a ])osition which it 
was for the industry to adjust as soon and 
as well as possible. The most outstanding 
instance in this category of rejected appli- 
cations is that of oil, in which not only 
were the producing interests unable to 
eshiblisli a case for protection but a certain 
section of them was found to be unwilling 
•to place the full facts before the Board. 

There were four cases in which import 
duties on raw materials needed for Indian 
industries were either reduced or removed. 
In all the other cases, the applications have 
resulted in the grant of a substantial mea- 
sure of protection. But the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the activities of the Tariff 
Board have been the cotton mill industry 
and the iron and steel industry. Latterly, 
matches, salt ami sugar have come in for 
a substantial help by way of protection. 
But nearly ten enquiries have been con- 
ducted by the Tariff Board in regard to 
articles which are closely connected with 
the iron and steel industry. The cotton 
industiy has been referred to it twice, not 
.ncludiug the occasion in which the condi- 
tion and needs of the cotton industry were 
the .subject of an ad hoc enquiry by 
Mr. Hardy, the Collector of Customs. 
While the help rendered to the cotton in- 
dustry has been in the shape of an increase 
in the duty on imported yarn and piece- 
goods, the iron and steel industry has had 
all manner of help ranging from a change 
in the tariff to direct bounties doled out 
by the vState. It would be unncces.sary to 
detail the various steps taken to strengthen 
the iron and steel industry, as they are 
given in the table appended to this article. 


After the lapse of more than a decade, 
one feels tempted to take a comprehensive 
view of the work of the Tariff Board during 
this period, and to appraise in toto the 
benefits oi the regime of discriminallng pro- 
tection and to eiKpiire whether the consti- 
tution and functions of the Tariff Board 
leave any room for improvement. The 
la.sk of estimating the value of discrimi- 
nating ])roteclioii has been atlem])ted now 
and again both by businessmen interested 
in parti('ijlar industries and by disinterested 
economists. An aiq)reciatiou of the diffi- 
culties of the task and the practical value 
of its accomplislimeiits to the economic 
policy of the future would suggest that 
its importance has been .somewliat exag- 
gerated. The virtual death of interna- 
tional trade and the passitig of the age 
of free trade and the well-nigh universal 
adoption of ecmioinic nalioiialism i)recludfc 
the posdbility of India abandoning discri- 
minating protection after a trial of more 
than ten years. Broadly speaking, the test 
of succe.ss of a protectionist policy is 
expansion of productive activity at home 
and the progress which tlie protected 
industries are aide to make in llie reduction 
of costs, and the attainments of economies 
which were mainly to be effected under 
Ihe sheher of the prutcclionist duties. If 
these are the two principal criteria of 
success one can say coiilideiitly that the 
policy of (liscriininatiiii; protection has 
I)een amply justified by its results. Kor as 
mcntioiK'd already, the chief bimcfiriarics 
of tlie policy of discriminating protection 
are the cotton mill industry and the iron 
and steel industry. To this has now to 
l)e added sugar because c)f its being a 
prime necessity and having an cifually 
important place both in tlie agricultural 
and industrial life of the country. 

No one can deny tliat all these 
three industries have, on the whole, made 
good use of the advantages conferred on 
them by the State. The cotton mill 
industry is much older than the policy of 
discriminaling protection. And one would 
expect that the additional advantage (jf 
protection would enable the industry to 
outgrow the need for the.se much sooner 
than other industries. The charge tliat 
the cotton mill industry has shown the 
utmost inefficiency has been repeatedly 
made before the Tariff Board and in the 
press. The 1932 report of the Tariff 
Board on the cotton mill industry shows 
clearly that there are numerous mills in the 
country and particularly in Ahmedabad 
which can produce goods of high quality 
and market them successfully in unaided 
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competition with I/aiicashire. But for the 
rapid progress made by the Japanese mills, 
their W. cost of production, and last tgit 
not least, their questionable methods of 
competition, the cotton mill industry would 
not have to figure as largely in our pro- 
tectionist programme as it has to. As for 
the iron and steel industry, the poor 
measure of protection accorded to the 
industry has been practically scrapped by 
by the 1934 report of the Tariff Board. 
Not only have the protective duties been 
withdrawn in most cases, but the Tariff 
Board has actually reconimetided the 
abolition of revenue duties to which 
advantage a national industry is entitled 
even under a .scheme of fanatical free trade. 
In this instance, the Continental steel 
industry plays about the same part as 
Japan plays in the case of the cotton mill 
industry. But it is the considered opinion 
of the Tariff Board that if Continental 
manufacturers would charge fully eco- 
nomic prices for their products, then the iron 
and steel industry would have no reason 
to fight shy of open competition ^vith 
them in the Indian markets. As against 
the British industry the Indian is now be- 
lieved to be able to forego the advantage 
of revenue duties. Though the abolition 
of revenue duties effected by the Iron and 
Steel Duties Act is manifestly unfair to the 
Indian industry and is not without grave 
risks tq the welfare of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company, the findings of 
the Tariff Board leave no room for doubt 
that protection to the iron and steel 
industry has been hundred per cent, 
sucessful. 

The sugar industry has had a short 
period of intensive protection. Within 
a year of the inauguration of protection 
for sugar it was clear that in this instance 
protection had led to abnormal expension 
of sugar industry in India. The sugar 
technologist of the Government boardcast 
the view that there had been an 
almost unhealthy expansion and it was in 
the interest of the industry to put a curb 
on such expansion. The Government of 
India also found that the import duty cm 
sugar comprising as it did, both the pro- 
tective duty recommended by the Tariff 
Board and the revenue surcharge, was so 
effective in checking the imports of sugar 
from abroad that the Government’s ex- 
pectations of revenue from this source 
were not realised. So in the last quarter 
of 1933-34 Sir George Schuster came to 
the conclusion that in the interest both of 
the industry and the revenue of the 


an excise duty on sugar, leaving the net 
amount of protection at the level recom- 
mended by the Board, so that it will 
be seen that protection has been successful 
in not only bringing the sugar industry 
into existence but also in inducing its vast 
expansion within a very short period. 
Thus, judged by the record of the big 
staple industries, discriminating protection 
has already much to its credit. 

There is then the question of the consti- 
tution and the functions of the Tariff Board. 
It may be said that though the dissenting 
minute of a minority of the Fiscal Commis 
sion recommended that two of the three 
members should be elected by the non- 
officials of the legislature, and that there 
should also be two assessors chosen from 
the commercial and mercantile community, 
the constitution of the Tariff Board, con- 
sisting of three members one of whom is a 
Government official has been found by ex- 
perience to be quite suited to the purpose. 
There li^s so far been no demand for any 
change in the constitution of the Board. 
And as it has functioned for a period of 
ten years without a break, it has come to 
be regarded as part o,f the permanent 
machinery of Government. Though it 's 
outside the scope of this Year Book, it 
may be mentioned here that in the middle 
of June 1936, the Government disbanded 
the Tariff Board on the ground! that the 
Board could be reconstituted as and when 
necessary. Though it is true tW there 
was no work for the Board for some time 
to come, the action of the Government 
created serious disquiet in the public 
mind regarding the continuance of 
the policy of discriminating protec- 
tion. And the disquiet was enhanced 
by the report that Government was consi- 
dering a downward revision of customs 
tariffs. The Fiscal Commission, it is per- 
tinent to recall here, contemplated a Tariff 
Board, which between one enquiry and 
another would be engaged in an examina- 
tion of the tariff schedule and the effects 
thereof on indigenous industry, and which 
would, from time to time, make sn"g"s 
tions for its revision. There is no doubt 
that the questions relating to the Tariff 
Board should be gone into afresh in the 
light of the experiences of the last decade. 

It was mentioned last year that the Gov- 
ernment of India’s attitude underwent a 
change and the Finance Member was prone 
to question the value of the policy of discri- 
minating protection. The very alacrity with 
which the Government of India acted on the 
advice of the Spedal Textile Tariff Board 
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Government, it would be advisable to levy 
engendered a suspicion that only where 
Imperial Preference was concerned the 
Government attached value to the views 
the Tariff Board. The Legislature which 
instructed the Government of the India to 
give notice as regards the termination of the 
Ottawa Pact last year reaffirmed its faith in 
the well-tried policy of the past fifteen years 
and members so diverse as Sir Tracy Gavin 
Jones and Sir Homi Mody gave expression 
to the fears and suspicions lurking in the 
hearts of the business community. 

Meanwhile, the stalemate in the Tndo- 
British trader treaty negotiations in- 
dicates a possible source of dangcT in 
the British claim for tariff concessions 
now being vigorously pressed. What- 
ever might have been done in the past 
would be sacrified if any embarrassing ex- 
tensions of preferences are made. Mean- 
while the Ottawa privileges remain a monu- 
ment to the inexperience or temerity of 
previous negotiators, and if the Tndo- Japa- 
nese trade treaty involved stiff bargaining, 
with the Japanese holding a hand as good 
as ours this year too, the opportunity furni- 
shed by negotiations with British must not 
be sacrified for sentiment or anything else. 
Those, wdio envisage a period of rapid in- 
dustrial advance in the near future and 
urge the importance of planning, will cer- 
tainly resist the grant of any privileges to 
Britain's export trade in India at the ex- 
pense of India's industries. Fiscal policy 
remains the most handy weapon, and if in 
the last few years, the original purpose and 
principles have been blurred there is now a 
feeling that industrial development must be 
fostered, now that internal trade recovery 
has proceeded far, and there is a feeling 
that the new Provincial Governments at 
least can be trusted to make up for the 
apathy of the Central Government, 

Reference was made to the enquiry 
undertaken by Mr Nehru last year into 
the effects of Japanese competition on minor 
industries in India. When the war between 
China and Japan broke out there was an 
impression that Japanese competition would 
relax and the enquiry was suspended. 
After a few months, commercial interests 
found that after a temporary .suspension, 
imports from Japan continued to gain 
ground, but in one sphere at least, that 
of textiles, the restrictions regarding fents 
would appear to be bearing fruit. There 
were no important changes in the Indian 
tariff but for the continuance of the addi- 
tional import duty on salt and the renewal of 

29 


the import duty on sugar pending the public- 
ation of the Tariff Board report. Reference 
must be made here to the abolition of the 
surcharges impo.scd on the paper duties in 
deference to the suggestion of the Tariff 
Board. There was no outstanding issue on 
which public opinion clashed with Govern- 
ment policy, but right through 1937, there 
were protests against the increase in the 
excise duty on sugar and complaints were 
heard against the delay in negotiating a 
trade pact with Britain. The visit of the 
Lancashire mission,- the difficulty in re- 
conciling their demands for a lower tariff 
and quota privileges and the frank opposi- 
tion of the non-official advisers to the 
Lancashire demands showed that Indian 
opinion remained suspicious. Sir Mahomed 
Zafrulla Khan's third visit to Britain was 
inconclusive and the negotiations hang lire. 

On another point, the necessity of accele- 
rated development, the unanimity of opinion 
is striking. Provincial ministers have dis- 
cussed the policy of co-ordination and a con- 
ference under the ('ongress Party's auspices 
is to take place in August. Local govern- 
inc‘nts have made grants for the development 
of cottage industries, and in Madras, a 
special act has been made to encourage the 
handloom industry by the levy of a license 
fee on all dealers in mill-made cloth. More 
attention is being paid to forest products as 
a source of raw material and in Bombay a 
scheme has been formulated for setting up a 
paper mill. In Bombay also, an industrial 
survey has been launched and a special 
committee has been set up to dcivise arrange- 
ments for aid to promising small industries. 

The trade Inraly made with South Africa 
was the only important pact made during 
the y(^ar and its purpose was not so much to 
expand trade as to conserve the existing 
favourable balance of trade. The arrange- 
ment with the Zanzibar authorities that led to 
a resumption of the clove trade suspended for 
months owing to the boycott must also be 
mentioned here. The appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in New York, Mombasa 
and Osaka was made in response to Indian 
requests for proper repesentatation abroad, 
and the Osaka office has been helpful in 
putting forward the claims of India shippers 
of cotton who have suffered through the im- 
port control and exchange regulations en- 
forced by Japan during wartime. To remind 
the Indian public that a trade treaty alone 
is not enough to protect the country's export 
trade there supervened the adverse develop- 
ments in the cotton trade. A sharp shrink- 
age in India's cotton export followed the 
slump in cotton prices since Augu.st 1937. 
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The Government of India have endeavoured 
to secure less onerous terms for Indian ex- 
porters under contracts to Japan, and the 
latter country desi)atchcd an unoflicial mis- 
sion in June to reach some arraiigemciit 
with the Indian cotton trade. The visit 
of the I.ancashire missin aroused distrust 
in the minds of the Indian milliowiiers who 
were invited to join in the discussions and 
there lurks the fear that the future of the 
industry may be prejudiced by other con- 
cessions to British textiles. 

Industrial development through the year 
has been somewhat cheqiujred. Widespread 
labour unri'st indicated that in the absence 
of any specific improvement in economic 
conditions within the country enterprise 
would be rcstrainiid and the remarkable 
falling off in new flotations points to a feeling 
of caution. But the major Indian incUrstrics 
made real progress to judge from output 
figures, though market conditions for piece- 
goods etc, since the beginning of 1938 have 
been hardly promising. The Government of 
India continued to disj)lay indifference and 
the small efforts made to improve glass 
manufacture arc not commensurate with the 
hopes cherished at the lime that the Indus- 
trial Intelligence Bureau was started. The 
public dissatisfaction with the delay in the 
publication of the Tariff Board’s report on 


the sugar industry has been frequently ex- 
pressed and critics were not lacking, in 
Bengal at any rate, with the decision to 
afford former advantages to the salt pro- 
ducers of Aden who stated that they should 
be covered by the scheme of protection. 
Tlie manner in which the Indo-British trade 
pact negotiations have been conducted has 
also been severely criticised and the delay 
alone has created fresh fears. It is presumed 
that early next year the Tariff Board will 
examine the position of the cotton textile 
industry. 

There are, however, some favourable 
features to chronicle. Public appreciation 
of the need for industries developed further 
and the Provincial ministries apparently 
have a. lively sense of the niied to give the 
villager supplementary occui)ations. More 
is heard of planning and in the Indian 
States new enterprise has sprouted forth, 
riie establishment of a heavy chemical in- 
dustry is now within realisation, thanks to 
the flotation of the Alkali and chemical Cor- 
poration sponsored by 1. C. I. The crea- 
tion of an aluminium manufacturing 
industry is to be undertaken by foreign 
capital, and thus in a year or tw'o, the 
country’s depi'iidence on Jorcign imports 
w'ill be reduced in two important branches. 
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THE INDIAN COAL INDUSTRY 
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In importance, the coal industry in India can 
hardly compare with cotton, or jute, or with 
the pure agricultural staples. In both raw 
cotton and cotton goods our production is^ a sub- 
stantial portion^ of the world output ; in jute 
we have a practical monopoly ; and the agricul- 
tural staples have a significance in the national 
economy apart from, and independent of, their 
relation to the output, and markets of the rest 
of the world. But in coal our annual produc- 
tion is an average of 20 million tons, out of a 
world production of about 1,250 million tons. 
The industry in India has comparatively^ less 
capital invested in it; and the chief collieries 
are confined to the provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa.^ Yet, it is one of tne most 
important industries, one in which the public 
can never afford to take a mere lukewarm 
interest. First, the welfare of the local indus- 
try, though it fills a smaller place in the whole 
of India, is of vital importance to Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Secondly, coal is by every 
criterion a key industry. A ^ good supply of 
coal is one of the basic conditions of industrial 
progress. Our vast railway system would be 
unworkable without a well-worked coal indus- 
try. So would a coastal marine be when it is 
evolved by our nationals. 


ECONOMICS OF COAL-MININO. 

Before we examine the position of our coal 
industry, it would be well to delineate some of 
the peculiarities of the economics of coal pro- 
duction. Coal, like other minerals, does not 
possess the adaptability of agriculture. A coal 
mine cannot be turned, when the price is not 
adequate, to any alternative production as, for 
instance, many agricultural farms or some 
industrial plants may be. Secondly, there is a 
preponderance of fixed capital and labour 
charges in the coal industry ; and this tends to 
make a state of idleness more costly than pro- 
duction at a loss. Thirdly, a coal mine is sub- 
ject to the law of diminishing returns or increas- 
ing costs very much more than other indus- 
tries. The complete extinction of the mine is 
not a remote possibility but the definite end, 
and has to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining costs, prices and profits. Differential 
costs are both common and high; and prices 
may often be determined by the mine which 
is more advantageously situated. Another im- 
portant point is that coal is not a simple pro- 
duct of uniform quality. One class is suitable 
for coking, another as steam coal and a third 
for household purposes. But they do not fall 
into separate non-competitive categories; and 
prices move in sympathy. In other words, 
quality excepted, prices find their level. And 
lastly, demand for coal is more or less inelastic; 
a fall in price does not induce an increase in 
demand. All these show how difficult it is for 


the coal industry to devise a remedy when it 
is afflicted with over-production caused either 
by increased output or, for some reason, a fall 
in demand. 

WORLD COAL. 

We may now turn to sketch briefly the fea- 
tures and changes in recent years of the world’s 
coal industry. The remarkable feature of t)ie 
coal industry of the world is that out of a 
production of 1,217 million metric tons in 1018, 
517 million tons were produced in U.S.A. and 
605 million tons in Europe. So that, so far 
as the position of the world’s coal industry is 
concerned, the rest of the world can hardly be 
said to count. Of the total European output, 
292 million tons were produced in Great Britain, 
and 190 million tons in Germany. The other 
important producers were France 40 million 
tons, and Belgium 23 million tons. Between 
1888 and 1913 world output had increased by 
nearly 200 per cent. This ^ was the period of 
the most rapid progress in industrialisation, 
particularly, in U.S.A. and Germany. In 
U.S.A. the increase was approximately 300 per 
cent., in Germany 200 per cent, and Great 
Britain which, coal like other industries 
suffered from disorganisation. By 1924, there 
was a fair recovery and a resumption of the 
onward march. In 1927, the output of coal 
exceeded^ the pre-War output. 

At this time, there came two important 
developments which affected the position of the 
British coal industry in a very serious way. 
The Saar region was placed under the terms 
of the Peace Treaty under separate control and 
the greater part of the Eastern coalfield was 
transferred to the new state of Poland. At the 
present time there are three countries which ex- 
port more coal than they import— -Great Britain, 
Germany^ and Poland. And their competition 
is intensified because world demand for coal 
has not kept pace with world production. 
Not only has there been a big increase in pro- 
duction, but the need for coal has been reduced 
by the increased competition of lignite on the 
Continent, the growing use of oil in ocean and 
land transport, and of gas and electricity in 
the homes and factories and lastly the en- 
hanced efficiency of steam-raising. 

INDIA’S COALFIELDS. 

Raneegunge and Jharia are the best-known 
coal fields in India. They account for about 
90 per cent, of the total production and the 
rest are raised in other fielrfs some of which lie 
not only outside the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar am} Orissa, but also in the Native States. 
Raneegunge which produced 6.5 million tons in 
1930, is situated in Bengal and was omned up 
in 1820. Jharia which yielded 9.7 million tons 
in the same year was started in 1898. The 
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THE FOLLOWING TABLE WILL SHOW THE CHANGES IN THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF COAL PRODUCTION AMONG THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

Coal Prodnctlon 

(In Metric Tons OOO’a omitted) 


Countries 

... 1980 

1981 

1932 

1988 

1984 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Total world production 1,176,722 

1,029,840 

911,316 

958,856 

1.024,086 1,072.820* 

1,274,487 1,222,087 

Germany 

... 142,704 

118,644 

104,786 

109,920 

124,860 

148,016 

158,880 

184,526 

France 

58,880 

48,004 

46,272 

46,872 

47,588 

46,2124 

45,227 

44,321 

India 

23,124 

21,024 

18,972 

18,812 

20>436 

1,130 

20,883 

22,570 

Japan 

81,880 

27,984 

28,056 

80,048 

85,028 

84.908 

88,064 

24,097 

Netherlands 

... 12,216 

12,900 

12,756 

12,576 

12,336 

11,880 

14,802 

14,321 

Poland 

... 87,512 

88,268 

28,886 

27,806 

29,232 

28,740 

29,746 

86,218 

United Kingdom 

... 247,800 

222,984 

212,604 

210,800 

224,496 

236,524 

232,141 

245,053 

U. S. S. R, 

... 47,052 

58,544 

62,532 

72,240 

93,504 

103,824 

120,897 

122,580 

* 

Provisional. 



(t) Transferred to 

Germany since 1935. 



other fields are of comppativciy recent origin. 
Joint stodc coal companies have invested mure 
than lis. 12 crorcs in the industry; and there 
is besides a small knot of coalfields owned by 
the railways for which details of capital are 
not available. Though Kancegunge and Jharia 
tower over all the rest of the coalfields in 
India, the progress made by the latter is by 
no means insignificant. It would be well, 
before we proceed to sketch the recent history 
and the present problems of the Indian coal 
trade, to have a short sketch of the distribution 
of the coalfields and to afford some data for an 
estimate of their value and importance. The 
Raneegunge fields cover an area of about 500 
square miles spread over the districts of 
Burdwan, Bankura, Manbhoom and the Santal 
Pargannas. The Raneegunge fields are very 
favourably situated for the export track?, the 
freight iu their case to Calcutta being very 
much less than from the other fields. The 
more important seams arc Dishpgarh, Poniali, 
and Saiictoria; the next class is presented by 
Ghusick, Koithi, Chanch, Salanpur, “A” Samla, 
Kajora and Jambad. As the Raneegunge fields 
were opened up as early as 1820, the raising 
costs are distinctly higher. 

The Jharia field comprises an area of 150 
uare miles. It contains 18 seams of coal, 
le trade distinguishes 18 classes of its output 
of which the last 9 are considered to be very 
poor. Operations were commenced in 1893. 
The Bokaro field has an area of 200 square 
miles. It is worked chiefly by the various 
Indian railways and its output in 1930 was 1.6 
million tqns. The working is easy and cheap 
and the total resources of this field are esti- 
mated to be over 1,000 million tons of coal of 
first-rate quality. 

^ The Karanpura field, which falls into 2 divi- 
sions, North Karanpura and South Karanpura 
with areas respectively of 472 square miles and 
72 square miles, contains thousands of million 
tons of coal, though of somewhat poor quality. 


This field may prove in the future to be more 
profitable as it is having increasing transport 
facilities and the actual working may be more 
easy and less costly than fields similarly 
situated. 

The Giridih field is controlled by the Kast 
Indian Railway for their own needs. It is 
seven square miles in area and the coal is 
accounted to be of the best quality. The coal- 
fields in the Central Provinces have been worked 
only lately. 

The Pench Valley and Kanhan fields arc 
fortunate in having a good transport service 
from the G. I. P. and the B. N. Rlys. In 
common with the Chanda fields they find a ready 
market for loco and mill use. The Central 
India fields lie to the East of the Katni-Bilas- 
pur section of the B. N. Rly. and a railway 
line has been projected to facilitate the open- 
ing^ up of large deposits of coal in this region. 

The Uewa State contains an area which has 
a convenient market near to it in the Lime 
and Cement factories in the Katni district. 
Burhar is situated in the same State and has 
an annual output of about a lakh of tons. 

Korea which lies in the Native State of the 
same name contains high-class coal and it is 
being developed. 

The Talcher field is worked by the B. N. and 
M. & S. M. Rlys. Its development will grow 
with the new port of Vizagapatam; and the 
future may show it to be advantageously 
situated both in regard to S. India as well as 
some of the ports of the South East of India. 

The Assam field is practically marked out 
for the railways of Eastern Bengal, and Assam, 
the steamers navigating the rivers of that area 
and the tea gardens in neighbouring districts. 
The product is of high quality and the mines 
are worked by adits driven into the hillside. 

OUTPUT & MARKETS. 

Independent of the ^ fluctuations in the 
fortunes of coal companies, the output of coal 
in India has gone ahead, as may be seen from 
the following two tables giving the figures of 
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production for the last thirteen years and for 
the last five decades: 


Production Year by Year. 


Year 


(In thousands 
of Tons) 

1920-21 


17,962 

1921-22 


19,304 

1922-28 


19,010 

1928-24 


19,657 

1924-25 


21,177 

1925-26 


20,(MM) 

1926-27 


20,<)99 

1927-28 


22,082 

1928-29 


22,543 

1929 30 


22,375 

1980-31 


... 22,714 

1981-32 


19,513 

1982-38 


18,064 

1933-34 


18,218 

1984-35 


20,846 

193-36 


29,875 

1936-37 


20,064 

1937-.38 


23,479 

Production at the 

end 

of each decade. 

1880 ... 


Tons. 

... 1,019,793 

1890 ... 


... 2,168, .521 

1900 ... 


... 6,118,692 

1910 ... 


... 12,047,416 

1920 ... 


... 17,962,214 

1930 ... 


... 23,803,048 
... 23,479,000 

1987 ... 


The imports and cx 

ports 

of coal into and 

rom India arc given 

below : 

EXPORTS 

OF 

COAL. 


(Quantity in Tons). 



1934-85 

1985-86 

1936-37 19.37-38* 

United 

Kingdom ... 

18 

... 

... 

Ceylon 

215,605 

132,618 

202,884 364,228 

S. S. 

29,719 

16,589 

18,808 -13,023 

Hongkong 

etc. 

55,884 

41,270 

... 13,354 

Other 

countries ... 

7,963 

7,548 

28,334 585,294 

Total 

808,689 

198,025 

240,526 1,005,899 

Coke 

2,684 

1,799 

1,419 22,675 


811,828 

199,824 

250,945 1,028,574 


IMPORTS OF COAL. 


(Quantity in Tons). 

1934-35 1985-86 1986-.37 1937-38* 
United Kingdom 11,580 10,291 17,877 81,637 

Union of South 

Africa ... 82,858 19,208 87,415 28,826 

Australia ... 4,491 5,287 2,391 2,44»8 

Other Countries 8,830 24,656 17,740 19,919 


Total ... 56,754 59,457 74,923 82,850 

Coke ... 14,168 16,454 17,228 1,0(>9 


*£xcluding Burma. 


The channels of consumption for this supply 
of coal are indicated in the following table 
which gives the figures for three years: 


(In Thousands of Tons). 



1936 

1935 

1934 

1932 

Railways 

7,482 

7,2!)3 

7,126 

6,683 

Port Trusts ... 

127 

135 

11.5 

143 

Bunker Coal ... 

9!)0 

1.620 

94*t 

%7 

Admiralty and 

Indian Ma- 

fine 

27 

29 

28 

30 

Tnlaiid Steam- 

CTS 

567 

551 

.577 

.586 

Jute Mills 

7.54 

6.53 

6.58 

656 

Cotton Mills ... 

1,697 

1,331 

1,6(H) 

1,547 

Iron and Brass 

Foundries ... 

5,681 

5,583 

4,().57 

4,092 

Tea Gardens ... 

191 

186 

189 

187 

Consumption in 
collieries and 

wastage 

Brick and Tile 

1,198 

1,220 

1,169 

1,979 

Mamif.T-cture 

8.58 

792 

769 

644 

Paper Mills ... 

188 

171 

249 

162 

Balance avail- 
aide for other 

forms 

2,759 

3,712 

3,788 

1,778 

Total ... 

22,510 

22,872 

2l,7f)9 

10,428 


It will be seen from the above that the 
chief consumers, not to speak of the collieries 
themselves, arc, in their order, the Railways 
of India, the Iron and Brass Foundries, Cotton 
mills, Bunker coal. Brick and Tile manufacture. 
It is equally obvious that the fundamental 
condition of the growth of the coal industry, 
a vast and widespread industrialisation, is 
lacking. And even within the narrow limits 
indicated by the figures cited above, elements 
of unsettlement have been rife especially 
during the last one decade after the War. 
The railways, who form ^ the chief consumer 
of Indian coal have acquired and been work- 
ing their own coal mines. Objection has been 
taken to this development on the ground that 
as the railways arc owned by the State, the 
establishment of railway collieries would mean 
an unjustifiable and unwarranted encroachment 
of the State into the sphere of private industry. 
It is of course, contended in reply that as the 
railways are co.nmcrcial enterprises, they 
inust have freedom to develop their business 
interests and devise combination of a vertical 
nature, if they deem it profitable to do so. 
The railway collieries have been developed in 
the face of natural opposition ; but with the 
Government had at one stage shown them- 
selves more sympathetic to the appeals of 
the trade regarding the working of the 
collieries. 

THREAT OF ELECTRIFICATION. 

Apart from the existence of railway collieries 
there are other factors which affect the welfare 
of the coal industry in Indhi. The most 
important of these is the electrification of the 
suburban railways. But while this factor may 
create a temporary disturbance^ to the market 
and some concern to the collieries, it is no 
permanent threat to the coal industry as a 
whole. 

The Bombay cotton mill industry is the next 
channel of consumption which offers a 
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trcquent threat of silting up. In this market, 
too, there appears on a somewhat larger scale 
the danger which was mentioned in regard to 
the railways. Mills and factories are worked 
more and more by oil or electricity ; and the 
prospects of coal consumption in Bombay must 
be less. But it is. not, of course, to be expected 
that the change from coal to oil or electricity 
will be sudden or on a large scale. And in the 
worst circumstances Bombay must be a market 
which Bengal or other Indian coal can hardly 
afford to despise. 

INDIAN VS. SOUTH AFRICAN COAL. 

But in Bombay, Indian coal has to meet 
with the powerful competition of South African 
coal. In that country the coal trade and the 
Government work in closest co-operation. The 
Railways are State-owned ; and bounties are 
best given in the shape of railway freights 
which have no relation to the economic rates. 
It has become almost the established custom 
in South Africa to have one rate for the 
internal movement of coal, another for coal 
intended to be bunkered and a third, which 
is the lowest, for coal exported to foreign 
countries like India, Ceylon, Sumatra, etc. In 
consideration of this fact the Indian Coal 
Committee of 1925, recommended an increase 
of 50 per cent, in the rebate on railway 
freights for coal for shipment ; and the accept- 
ance of this recommendation meant a reduction 
of annas eleven in the cost of transporting coal 
to Bombay and Karachi. But there is one 
important circumstance, which it is difficult 
to provide against. And it is that coal from 
the United Kingdom or South Africa is carried 
practically in ballast. Steamers expect, and 
do get, valuable cargo from Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi ; and while proceeding to pick up 
such car^o they can afford to take cargo at 
rates which by themselves would seem to be 
uneconomic. Such ^ advantages are for the 
same reason denied to coal going from 
Calcutta ; and in this sense, the export of our 
precious raw materials may be said to inflict 
a double injury. 

The other Indian ports offer no considerable 
demand for Indian coal. The industrial necd'i 
of the interior of the country are being met 
from the coal fields near at hand. This 
development has been helped by the fact that 
the growing technique of industry has enabled 
the use of low grade coal where formerly only 
the best coals were suitable. And the Govern- 
ment of India increased the freights on coal 
other than those intended for export or 
bunkering by 15 per cent, as from January 15, 
1982. The cumulative effect of all these 
developments was that Bengal coal was cut 
off more and more from the interior and thrown 
on the so-called export markets. 

LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 

The foreign markets have for long been the 
weakest spot of the Indian coal trade. It is 
here that the trade has suffered the worst 
vicissitudes. Though the surplus of production 
over internal consumption is not very high, 
the disposal of this surplus at remunerative 
rates is of vital importance to the whole 
industry. Disturbance in the foreign markets 
deepens into depression at home and the export 
trade has, therefore, been the concern of the 
collieries and the Government. It is necessary 
in an examination of this subject to realise 


that all the coal passing through the port 
of Calcutta is not intended for the foreign 
markets, a part of it is for bunkering, a part 
for the Indian ports and only the remainder 
goes to the foreign markc'.s. The exports of 
Indian coal began to be or importance only 
in the five years ending 1900 when they 
averaged 30,500 tons annually. For the pre- 
War period the peak was reached in 1906 with 
an export of a little over a million tons, and 
for the dc(;adc ending 1915, the annual average 
was slightly about three quarters of a million 
ton. It was only two years after the war in 
1917, that exports began to be affected through 
the shortage of shipping which obtained at that 
time throughout the world. In 1918, the lowest 
point was reached with 74,000 tons. The end 
of the war helped a rapid recovery and 1920 
saw exports mounting up to so high as 1.2 
million tons. The rapid expansion of the 
demand for coal after the war involved a 
very heavy strain on the railways in the years 
1919-20. The coal trade came to monopolise 
the available supply of wagons with the result 
that other commodities and trades were heM 
up. Ill July, 1920, the Governrnent of India 
following the example of the United Kingdom 
and South Africa, decided to prohibit the export 
of coal from India except under license with 
effect from July 24, and from September 1, to 
refuse the preference which had till then been 
accorilcd by the railways to bunker^ coal for 
Indian ports. It was hoped, at the time these 
restrictions were imposed, that the bunker coal 
intended for the ports of Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi which were then taking an all-rail route 
would 1)0 diverted to the port of Calcutta and 
would then reach their destination by coastal 
steamers. At a later stage, it was deemed 
advisable to restrict the free export of coal and 
to allow the exports to the former foreign 
markets only on the basis of a rationing 
scheme. Within a half year, it was found, on 
account, among others, of a fall in the raisings 
to the extent of 4^ million tons, that the 
provisions were not drastic enough. From the 
end of January 21, exports to Labuan and 
Singapore were altogether proliibitcd. Colombo 
was allowed a diminishefl supply till the end 
of March and thereafter only to the Ceylon 
Goverriinent railways and a few public utility 
concerns. Kven bunkering coal was reduced 
to the ntinimum necessary for enabling the 
steamers to reach the next nearest source of 
bunker coal. In July 22, all restrictions on the 
export of cargo and bunker coal by sea to ports 
in India were removed. The embargo was not 
entirely removed till January 1, 1928. 

The inevitable result of this interference with 
the fiow of coal to foreign markets was that 
Indian coal was ousted from its place and 
that South Africa which is the chief rival to 
India fully established herself in those markets ; 
and it is easy to understand that once business 
relationships arc established it is difficult to 
terminate them in favour of even an old 
customer. It has been remarked already in 
an earlier section of this article, that, the 
Government and the trade in South Africa work 
in the closest eo-operation and that among the 
many measures introduced for strengthening the 
export trade in South African coal was the 
action that had been taken to prevent the 
use of any but the best coal for export and 
bunkering and to ensure the satisfactory condi- 
tion of any coal so used. By 1924, the situation 
resulting from the loss of the foreign markets 
had become serious. 
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TARIFF BOARD ON INDIAN COAL. 

The coal trade applied for protection ; and 
as the questions involved were deemed to be 
of a highly technical nature, the Government 
decided to appoint the Indian Coal Committee, 
which would go into the question thoroughly 
and submit a report which might possibly be 
regarded as the oasis for the Tariff Board to 
work on. The findings of the Indian Coal 
Committee are naturally various and varied. 
Their most important finding was that the 
problems of the Indian coal trade may be 
summed up in two words “quality’* and “price.** 
In regard to the former, they inclined to the 
view that, though the restriction placed on 
exports during the period after the War hud 
much to do with the ultimate loss of the 
foreign markets, there have bcen^ even from 
earlier times a decided dissatisfaction amongst 
the foreign consumers with the quality of the 
Indian coal and that, even if the restrictions 
on exports had not been imposed, India would 
in any case, have been superceded by her rivals 
in Colombo, Singapore and other ports. As 
regards price, they went elaborately into the 
factors entering into the price of coal at the 
various consuming centres. Naturally, these 
factors fell into four divisions : (l) cost of 

raising ; (2) railway freights ; (3) port charges, 
in the case of coal for foreign markets and 
Indian ports and (4) shipping freights. The 
Committee after a careful examination found 
that Indian coal, by all the accepted criteria 
in this regard, is, if anything, superior to the 
rival product from South Africa ; and that, if 
greater care were expended in the raising, 
handling and selection for foreign markets of 
Indian coalj our products can very well stand 
the competition from abroad and slowly find 
it possible to regain the lost markets. For 
this puri)osc, the common methods of pooling 
and grading were suggested in the evidence 
before the Committee and were considered by 
them. The Committee decided that no pooling 
was essential for this purpose. They accordingly 
recommended the appointment of an Indian 
Coal Grading Board to classify the different 
seams at Indian collieries, to prepare a grading 
list and grant certificates of shipment. The 
recommendation was given legislative effect in 
1925 ; collieries included in the grading list 
receive a special rebate on railway freight and 
a reduction of port dues and of shipment of 
cargo coal approved by the Grading Board. 
With the institution of the Board, foreign 
markets have been enabled to ascertain beyond 
doubt the origin and quality of the coal con- 
signed to them. The quality of the coal shipped 
under the supervision of the Board has helped 
Indian coal to regain the footing it had lost 
in the markets of the East owing to the indis- 
criminate shipments of earlier years. 

PROBLEMS OF BENGAL COAL. 

Apart from these, Bengal coal would seem 
to have problems of its own. Wc have 
already mentioned that there will be an 
increasing tendency on the part of the 
industrial consumers in the heart and 
farther ends of the country to have their 
needs supplied by the collieries near at hand. 
This has been possible as the technique of steam 
raising enables the use of inferior coal in place 
where formerly there was no alternative to 
the use of the best qualities. In these circum- 
stances Bengal coal will have to fall back 
entirely on the export markets ; and this is 


a prospect which it should not fear, as Bengal 
coal is of the highest quality and well appre- 
ciated by foreign consumers. But the internal 
coal market has been during recent times in 
a state which the producers can by no means 
regard as wholesome. Coal prices are deter- 
mined by the rates obtained at the railway 
tenders ; and the fact that the railways them- 
selves are owners and managers of collieries 
tends to undue depression of the market. It 
has naturally been the insistent demand of the 
coal trade that the railways .should cease to 
work their collieries. While this desideratum 
has not been fully secured the coal owners of 
all sections attempted for their part to reduce 
undue competition amongst the producers, 

RESTRICTION OF COAL OUTPUT. 

The year 1932-33 saw a worsening of all 
the adverse features of the coal trade referred 
to earlier, and the primary cause of the 
increase of all these handicaps was the imposi- 
tion of a surcharge of 15 per cent, on rail 
freight on coal. The effect oi this, it has been 
contended, is to give an unfair advantage to 
the coalfields of the Central Provinces, as, with 
a 15 per cent, surcharge, the basic rate in 
respect of the coals of these two areas is in 
favour of the C. P. coal. The practical effect 
of the surcharge was to make Bengal coal con- 
siderably dearer to Western and Southern India 
and to other places away from the coalfields in 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

As a result of the various representations 
made by the (!oal trade of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa, the (iovernment agreed to do some- 
thing and raised the rates for the transport 
of coal from the collieries in the Central 
Provinces as from the 1st of April, 1934. It 
was iinnoiinced in Jaii. 193.5 that as from the 
1st of April the surcharge on the railway freight 
would he reduced by a cut in the basic rate 
from 15 per cent, to 12^ per cent, and by the 
imposition of Re. 1 per ton, irrespective of 
distance. 

The comparative prices of 1935-36, 1936-37 
and 193'l-35 are given below: 

1034-35 1935-36 1936-37 

Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. 
Disliergarh 4 0 3 0 3 0 

Poniati 3 9 2 12 2 14 

Super Jharia 4 0 3 8 8 8 

Selected Jharia 3 8 to 3 12 2 12 2 14 

The diflicuUies of the Coal industry of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa have moiinled up, like 
Pclion upon Ossa and, as a result, have succeed- 
ed in making the industry one of the most 
disorganised in India. The unhealthy competi- 
tion amongst the coal owners themselves has 
also contributed in no small measure to the 
ruin that is almost staring them in their face. 
After protracted and delicate negotiations the 
three bodies interested in the coal trade of 
Bcn^^al and Bihar and Orissa i.c, the Indian 
Mining Associalion, the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Colliery Owners’ Association agreed 
upon the essential principles of a scheme of 
restriction with differences of opinion restricted 
to certain details such as the constitution of 
the Board of control. The scheme was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India in December, 
1933. 

It is useful to give here its main outlines. 
The Restriction scheme shall be in force for a 
period of three years in the first instance. 
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restriction bein^ effected by control of wagon 
supply. The operation of the Scheme shall be 
restricted to Collieries in British India, in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces. The Standard Tonnage of all 
collieries shall be the average annual output of 
the years 1030-31-32. The lowest quota shall be 
75% of the Standard Tonnage but the Committee 
shall have power to vary the quota from time 
to time as they consider necessary. Collieries 
in Central Provinces (British India) shall be 
allotted a quota equal to 100% of their standard 
tonnage. Sanction shall be sought from 
Government to amend the Coal Grading Board 
Act 1925 to allow of all expenses in connection 
with the working of the Restriction Scheme to 
be met from funds at the dsiposal of the Indian 
Coal Grading Board. The Committee shall deal 
with all matters arising out of the Restriction 
Scheme and their decisions shall be final and 
binding* 

1935-jG must be pronounced altogether event- 
less year in the history of the coal industry. For 
by the beginning ot April, the Government 

hafl had its linal say on tho question of reslrir- 
tion of output and tlie industry was left to face 
the severities of euttliroat competition. There 
was, h(jvv(‘ver, one relief in tin* shape ol the re- 
duction of the basic rate on the surcliarges of 
railway freights which a refcTence has alreaily 
been made. 'Ihis was sufficient lor a time to 
hearten tlie collieries; and later, when there came 
about a slight improvement in prices, it was 
possible to feel that the year had not turned 
out as bad as it was once f(.*ared. Towards the 
end of the year, the att«’ tion ol the trade was 
iliverte<l to th<* question of regaining the export 
markets which had been lost during the years 
following the War. The Associale(l Chambers 
of Cennmerce pass(?d a resolution at their annual 
meeting that the* (Government shouhl conskltT 
the advisability of reducing the Ireight on coal 
with a view to enable the Indian industry b) 
compete on equal terms with South African coal 
ill certain markets like C'eyloii and Sumatra and 
the neighbouring ports for bunker coal. 

Mention may, perhaps, be mad(' here of the 
disastcT.s which occurred in the Jharia coalfields 
early in iqjb. The fires raged so long and the 
casualties were so heavy, that ])ublic inten'st in 
mining regulations was revived and the (jovtirn- 
ment of India have taken .action by lornmlating 
new rc*giilations wliich alterniit to provide as far 
.as m.ay be possible for better mining methods aiul 
for prompt provision of relief in case of disjister. 

If the preceding year, apart from the accidents 
in the mines, was rlcvoid of interest, 
provided plenty f)f features. Tht; outstanding 
event, in some sense, was the Poidih dis.aster in 
the Jh.aria field. The gravity of the disaster 
forced the question of proper .safety melhorls to 
th(i forefront, while the warning of Sir Lewis 
Fermor .about the prospect of h. shortage of good 
coking coal lent urgency to the problem of coal 
conservation to which we aclverted last year. 
The Industries and Labour Department besides 
issuing in.structions for tlie adoption of salety 
mc‘tlio(ls, and the stoppage of female labour as 
from June, i9^^7 by amending the Mines Act 
suggested the adopiion of .sand-stowing during 
extraction as advocated by an expert member 
of the first foal (Committee. The practicability 
of the more economical .and saf(*r extraction of 
coal by the adoption of sand^towing and similar 
methods w'as the subject of reference to a small 
expert committee appointed by the middle of the 


ycfir. The Chairman, Mr. L. B. Burrows was 
assisted by a member of the Geological Survey, 
an oHicer of the Mines Department and a Mine 
M.anager. The coal industry, however, did not 
take the committee seriously .and declined to 
tender evidence. The thn'c organisations repre- 
senting the industry held th view th.it the t(?rms 
of reference were too wide and vague, and that 
other me.asures besides the adoption of safe 
methods were necessary to assist the industry. 
Further, tin; advance in internal consumption 
and the improvement in prices in the? Latter half 
oi the year had the effect of reviving self- 
confulence, .and thc*re was alsf) a feeling that the 
rommittt‘e*s findings would not redound to the 
crcflit of the indii.stry, while the reforms ad- 
vocated for more efficient and economical mining 
involved an iiicre.ase in working costs, which 
woultl hardly be to the liking costs, which would 
hardly be to tlie liking of mining interests. The 
('oinmittee‘s labours concluded in the beginning 
of this year and the report was released for pub- 
lication in May, 19^7. The report met with a 
decidedly critical reception from coal-mining in- 
terests, who were not willing to sulwcribe to the 
view that India's coal resources had been waste- 
fiilly exploited. 'I'lie report derives interest from 
the suggestion of a cess to provide for the expense 
involved in the general adoption of sand-stowing. 
'I‘Im* c<*ss was to he levied and administered by 
ail iiidepeiidiait sbitutory board to be clothed 
with powers of general supervision over the 
industry. 

A minority ol the Committee went further .'ind 
recoiiimended nationalisation of the mines, provi- 
sion for compensating owners being made by 
(Government. Public interest in the C.'ommittee’s 
report w.'is considerable and the admitted neces- 
sity lor avoiding the disiisters (more numerous 
ill i9.k>) ‘'^nd also for conscTving tlie fuel resources 
of the country, led to a general approval of the 
recominendalions of the committee. The com- 
mit te(*'s view that the unsatisfactory situation in 
the imlustry .and the trade w.as largely of its own 
creation was blunt enough, but it proceeded to 
state lurther that the* profit motive came into 
conflict with sound mining. The committee's 
view that the average of w.aste was about 50 jier 
cent., of which the greater part coultl be avoided 
by sriiKl-stowing, rec(‘ives .ailded emphasis from 
the finding that the life of the rc'serves of good 
quality coal in 124 years, the? life of coking coal 
of (juality is (rz years. In the Jharia field, the 
life of the reserves is placed at 81 ye.ars and of 
coking coal 57 ye.ars. The me.*isiires of conserva- 
tion are .advorjitcd on grounds of public policy, 
apart from the interests of tlu* iron and steel 
industry, to which coal is a vital factor. Con- 
trol is necessary in the interests of .safety of pro- 
|M.'rty of life in its opinion and the? committee 
urged tlie .adoption of its recommendations in re- 
gard to grading, marketing etc. 

'riie Indian Mining Association challenged the 
findings of the Committee .and its criticisms of 
the methods of extraction. The recommenda- 
tions were viewed as impracticable and Indian 
colliery owners too endorsi^d th(! view that the 
additional cost was beyond th capacity of the 
industry in the existing circumst.anccs. T..egisla- 
tion on the lines of the report will prob.ably be 
resisted, but public opinion in the country will 
back up Government’s efforts to reduce waste 
and make mining methods safer. The Adjai dis- 
aster early in 19^7 showed that subterranean fires 
were uncontrolled and the provision of rescue 
facilities inadequate. 
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The industry's economic position underwent a 
definite change for the better during 193^-37. 
Though the export trade, except to Ceylon, con- 
tinued to shrink, interna Iconsuinption was on 
the upgrade and the industrial developments in 
progress led to enlarged use of coal. The price 
of coal improve<l in sympathy and after the 
b(*ginning ot the current year there was a sharp 
reduction in stocks which stimulated prices. 

1937-38 

Over a year, the coal mining industry, 
it It has nut made striking progress, has 
maintained its position. The Ceylon Rail- 
way contract recovered in 1936, was again 
awarded to the Indian coal trade, and the 
railways' coal purchases, to judge from tlte 
tender results in December, were fairly 
satisfactory. Demand remained satisfac- * 
tory throughout the year, and shortly after 
the stoppagj of female labour underground, 
there was a shortage of supplies reflected 
in a prompt rise in prices. Up to the end 
of December the supply position was domi- 
nated by the shortage of wagons and the 
coal market experienced something like a 
mild boom. The labour supply in the 
mines was affected by the movement to the 
villages after the monsoon and the termina- 
tion of fc.Tiale labour. Colliery intensts 
ascribed the rise in prices to the advance in 
wages demanded by male labour and their 
own increased charges. Small changes 
were made in the mining regulations in 
order to make extraction safer, and until 
the time of the disaster in the Singareni 
collierus, there occurred no major accident. 

To judge from the output figures, the 
coal industry must have had a good year 
and in the Jharia field right up to the 
middle of 1938, busy conditions prevailed. 
The total output figures for the year ex- 
ceeded 23.4 million tons and the increase 
of 3| million tons on the preceding year 
was achieved largely owing to the recovery 
in the export trade, the South African gov- 
ernment having placed an embargo on ex- 
ports that was not lifted until the end of 
1937-38, and the marked improvement in 
home demand. ITic import of coal was in- 
considerable and India’s own exports rose 
from I million tons in 1936-37 fo i*03 
million tons last year. Over a ten years 
period the exports were the best in the his- 
tory of the trade and the continuous ad- 
vance in prices, with Jharia No. t selling 
at Rs. 4-12 per ton from July to March, 
helped the coal industry to consolidate its 
position. 

34 


An important event was the publication 
of the Indian Mining As.sociation’s memo- 
randum, criticising the Burrows Committee 
Report in detail and offering an alternative 
.scheme for sandstowing. The Government 
of India during the year were in communi- 
cation witii local governments and in Jtily 
made public their intentions in regard to 
the Coal ('ommittee’s proposals endorsing 
the proposals for safe mining and conserva- 
tion. Mention must also be made of the 
case presented in February in the Asembly 
against the Railway Board’s coal policy, 
when the claim was made that by keeping 
some of the railway collieries open and the 
others closed, witliout indicating what 
w'ould be the (luantity taken from the trade 
or the best offered, the Railway Board 
created uncertainty and ignored the true 
interests of the country’s basic industry. 
The industry’s spokesmen received no 
specific assurance on these matters of com- 
plaint, but in view of the fact that the sand- 
stowing proposals are favoured by the 
Government, the major part of the cost 
being met by the making companies and 
a small part by royalty-owners, and mining 
regulations having been amended further 
to procure greater safety, the industry may 
possibly look for a favourable reply. 

The improved prospects for the industry 
to which reference was made last year were 
certainly fiilfilh'd, all grades experienced a 
considerable rise in prices with demand ex- 
ceeding supply at least for five months in 
the year. Fears were expressed at one time 
that the Ahmedabad mills and the Karachi 
bunker trade would be deprived of sup- 
plies, but apart from a spurt in prices 
during the cold weather, there occurred 
nothing to suggest that the Indian industry 
would Jose any of its markets. The high 
state of activity in the textile, paper, 
cement and other industries contributed to 
a further expansion of demand the year 
1937, was wholly good for the coal indus- 
try at any rate. Beyond sm.!!! scale strikes 
in the Jharia field during June 1938, the in- 
dustry remained' more or less free from 
labour trouble, and coal company reports 
appearing since March sjiggested that if a 
few companies had difficulties peculiar to 
their position, the majority passed through 
a good year with their financial position 
strengthened by the higher prices and the 
healthy state of their orderbooks. 
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MAINLY HISTORICAL 

Though hisloricjil rffnirls of a conip-nntivcly 
flistont. past r-uiiLi’n >r.;r.jy roforunrus lo fibres 
whieh were iclale;! lo, if nol i^Iealical 

with, jute, il w.is not iill !ho »ni(hllc of the 
hist eentury f!i.*il /n?e anil jiile inniiofacliii- 
attained a InjourUnro in norltl hade 

and coinmene. Olnluedy, a va'.iely nf rdnrs 
were known lo the anf ie''!:; and were in aelive 
use ; and il, would be dldieidt to (ietenuine 
their identily among tho.^e, that we Know to- 
day. But it is eerlaiu that eboiit I lie be.ginning 
of the iiincleeiilh eentury Ihe word put, wlr’el: 
is so commonly heard hi ilu; bazars of Calcullii, 
had come to denote deiinilely the botanical 
species known as Corchorua capaulnris and 
Corvhoms Olitonva. The word jnie, however, 
seems to have been used fjr ll'e firsl lime in 
official rccoids by Dr. I .he KoiiniK r 

and Director of iiio Boinnical (hardens, (^alciillo, 
who was also Ihe first to see its possibililie.s 
as an article of export, in a letter lo the (\)urt 
of Directors of the Kast frulia Company, which 
he sent along with a hale of Ihe fibre in 1805. 
]\Iore followed ; and by 1S‘2() jnte was being 
spun for use in carpets at Abingdon in Oxford- 
shire. But old prejudices die hard ; and in the 
light of the subsequent progress of jute II should 
seem strange that it was a standard condition 
of business in the flax hade in those times 
that goods for delivery sl.ould be “wananted 
free from India jnte.” 

FIRST EXPORTS OF JUTE 

It is natural that jute should allempt its 
first entry abroad in places carrying on I lie 
spinning and weaving of linx and hemp. 
Dundee, had, therefore, a consignment of jute 
in 1822 ; but the spinning of this fibre was 
found to he far from easy ; and it took some 

years before Dundee found how to use them 

for doormats. Progress, however, though 
slow, was .sl(?ady. By 1828, ra'.v jnIe came lo 
have a separate heading in Ihe Calciilt.i 

customs records ; and the shipmenis in that 
year amounted to Wt ewis. Then wlialc oil 
was found to have llic properly of softening 
the fibre anil making it more easy Lo spin ; 
and with the spread of this device, the demand 
for the fibre increased. Exports swelled to 
11,800 cwts. ivithiu a period of less than five 
years and the price l>ad doubled itself by 1837. 
Coffee eamc to be transported from the Dutch 
East Indies in jute bags ; and with a foreign 
Government enlisted as a large-scale consumer, 
the jute industry w^as firmly established. 

END OF HANDLOOM INDUSTRY 

The development of mechanical production 
in Dundee had its natural effect on conditions 
in Bengal. The handloom industry had shown 
a surpassing vitality ; and up to the middle of 


ihe ]a«;t ecnlnry India's exports of jute nianu- 
failures were nn.-c bi value and volume than 
file exports of I lie i-lw material. But later on 
wil’i il rapidly iiu reasing demand for jute from 
:il>iii;id, il became more proiilable for the 
agriculturist to eoncenirale on the eultivalion 
of jiiJc than lo cor I lime a compclilion in which 
the r-dds were agi-.Iosc li'm. 

The Ufiriii.ii pro,:j(ss of the jiile indiisl.ry 
was given a sudden slimulus by tlie 

(’rimeaii War wiiic'u shut out Biissin’s flax 
ami hcnio from I lie world markets. In the 
sj.inc Vi«ay, the American Civil War deprived 
the mainifa: i'lrers of clieap c oll on bags of Iheir 
rirv inaU rial. lii both lliese eases jute was the 
UK.sl obvious substitute ; and it made the most 
Ih.csc oppoiiuniiicK. Tis plavc in wov'd Irarb' 
war, assured. And from this Lime exporls 
'bowed a sleady nml rapid vise. The peak 
year was 1008 01), when 897,000 Ions were 
exported, with 1027-28 as ,i close second with 
e\»>oris of 802.000 Ions, 

EXPANSION OF JUTE MILLS 

The cslahlishmenl of mills in India for the 
mauuraclnrc of jn!c with European machinery 
did not begin till after iho middle of the 
ninelccnlh icnhiry. Tile flrsl jute Tiiiilowner 
is reported lo be one Mr. (/cm'go Aucklnnd. His 
original intention was to posh r//n: ahead of 
flax and lienip and vi.'Iicd Dundei* with Ibis 
jj'.upose in view. But wilh coe.imcndahlc 
quickness he appreeialcd Ihe m^re useful 
qualbies of jute ; and in 1835 he erected the 
hrst jute spinning mill at Bishra near Scram- 
pore on land which was afienvards Ihe site of 
the Wellinglon ,Tule Mill. Two years later the 
first weaving factory v’as ceccled at IKiriiagore, 
Wi.’h such a conclusive demonstration of the 
profitableness of jule spinning and jiile weav- 
ing and w'lli the trade showing such remarkable 
capaeily for expansion, oilier facliiries followed 
in rapid siieression. 

The first iiowcr loom was erected by the 
Borneo (’ompany, ol which Messrs. (George 
licndersun iS: Co. were the agents. Its com- 
bination of spinning and weaving proved lo be 
ii very dcci.sive factor in its success ; and within 
a few years llh; equipment and output of the 
Company were doubled. It was followed in 1862 
by Ihe Goiirepore and the Serajgunge Mills. 
The India I^lills came in 1866 ; and the result 
was an increase in loomage in the short 
period between 1869 and 187.8 from 950 to 1,250. 
Ill 1872-73 Budge Budge, Fort Glostcr and 
Seebpore (later changed to Fort 'William) were 
registered iu Calcutta and Samnugger and 
Champdany in Scotland. Before, two years were 
over, Oriental* (now Union North), Howrah, 
Asiatic (now known as Soorah), Clive, Bengal 
(now Belliaghatta), New Central (formerly 
Rustomjee), Hastings and Ganges followed. 
Such rapid inrush of new mills took up the 
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tohil to :?,r.00 fiiifl apparently caused 

a stale of tevor^orary disequiilhriiini in tlie trade. 
Only KMoiarliattv ventured iutn the Held In 
ISTT. And it was not till 1SS>> wl'en Uio mills 
Inul over .''XOO liunns tl)a^ the ne?;t hoot of 
new ventn’v.'. slarled, las! in;: for about Miree 
years. At the e’ld of this the Inornate had 
increased to (vTfin, of wldeh iPOO v.au'e saeki:'." 
and the rest hersiau. 

Again ijDdmlion oulslripped demand: and 
the obv’oiis need for restnelion of (oiIpTit 
suggested Mie cquaMy obvious expedient of form- 
ing Ihe Indian Jute Mills* Assoeiatme.. tl;: 
funetion has been mainly to bring the prodin-ing 
units together for purposes of regidaiing M'e 
output as and wlien neeee'ary. No v.cw ndlis 
were built in the f'ceade ending ISPn. T! it il is 
a. feature of the jute trade that existing mills 
had b(;(m regularly increasing iii-ir losr.nage and 
l>y ISPa the liad biereased lo P,701, of 

whieh ‘M17 Vivre seek 'Mg. TImo next qiili- 
qiiennium saw the advent of (loudalpara. 
Khardah, Allianee. Anglo-Tndia, Standard, 
Natiimrd, Delta, Kinnisf)*! aid the present 
Lansdowne. opening years of Ibis i-eMlfiry 

were nol. marked by any new dot. •• lions, but 
between IflUa a 'ct 1010 n.'iiheu' le, Alexandra, 
Aueklaud and No!llb”eek Mills were started; 
and the hKvmage vrcnl up In ;tl,7e.’) as r.gr'.insl 

ten year.*; earlier. Albion, Aug'’;; .^'iid 

I lie Kmoire eniu.* ii:'o the. r!<‘hl in ’imo l<i reap 

f!\e pr.ibis (.r Ih.e IVa.r pcrii.d. .Vu't dnr’U.g Ihe 
War, f'aledo’-ian, ^oM•i^u, 'Ir'enl. Waverly, 
Craig and llallv \rY'^ added i\o.' al'ler Ihe War, 
N’l'idea fiid (djevh«!, llenjainin (now 

Pro-ddenev). llirla and TJrkum''!:and were tin' 
first Indian i.'U'Is : and laler Cdlnwcd Ihe 
AdaTu^M^ th.e p." v/cl’a ad Infills, Tla»”!""an, 
Agaiiviia ,aM:l Mafalhd Cangnlbhj-d ^dills. In 
1021, Ludlow and the Ajnericau Manufaelitring 
(\». uMM'e added lo ll;e rwo '’.nierican-owned mill, 
.jamelv, ih.e Angti;;. 

Tbe tables appr'-uvig in Ciis volume, i;iving 
all ibe relevant slat’sf.ie! (d .oereigc and erop. 
mills’ eonsiimplioii and exporls of raw pile* and 
ex|)orls (if jute goods wid affnrd a. more eom- 
jilele Mild TO'M'e a^’curai.c slovy of ihe devehqj- 
ment and evransion ef Ihe jute mill indnslry. 

II should sudiee here in this deseriptiv<‘ note to 
point out I hat, if wv pul out of mind the years 

v\’ldeh forai Ihe poriol of the depresnien, 
the history of the jute inlll industry during the 
War and uosi.-War poritul Is one of nub, reken 
progress. The area u.nder jute im-reased from 
Ml.iiO lake’.s acres in to lakhs in 

1P20-;10. Prod”.e!ion expanded f -^ni ST-.^P le.khs 
of bales in llu; p:'e-\Var* year to 121. S7 lakbs 
in l.n2fi-2?. The Indian m;I 11 eou.-n.npiion pro- 
greS’ ed \viili bul lev/ selbaeks from ‘l-I.Tl* lakhs 
of bales to r»2.4fi lakhs in Liyp-PO. The. export 
of jule and jule maniifaelures in lP25-2fi 
amounled to lls. Pfi.TO ei'ore.s ont of a total of 
Us. 37i..84 erorcs, froin whieli there was a 
natural reaction. But so lafe as I'92S-"f) the 
figure stood at Its. 89.2,o crore.s. From that 
peak, it has come, down Lo about its. 33 crorcs 
for reasons whhdi will he enterod into in a later 
section of this article, but there can be no 
doubt about the vitality of this industry or its 
capacity lo stand competition from rival goods. 


THE CULTIVATION AND MARKETING 
OF JUTE 

Bengal holds a virtual mouopoly of the pro- 
duction of raw jute. The two varieties of jute 
mentioned in the previous section are grown 
exclusively in the deltaic region common to the 


mighty river systems of the Ganges and the 
Bralimaputrn. Thus the crop is confined to 
Bengal, A s'^am and Bih.ar and Orissa, as also 
the Native Si.'.le (jf l!o.>; h Behar. Madras and 
Bombay po-iscs.‘! litllc fragments of land suilnblc 
for fullivnlion of a fibre luo.st akin to jute ; 
and one cm- Ino mills Jire in existence there 
which utilise the prodiud, in nianufaetiire. The 
uornud an*;r under juie is abou.l. 30 lakhs acres 
and lliret* millions may bi* ‘aid lo depend on 
i!s cuUivalioM for their !»vlug. 

,Jiile is most lu>:uria;it in a lf}ainy soil. The 
innndalhjn of the Gaiyres a»'d the Brahmaputra 
ie; th (If. \\v " all ‘ ' lil ; and the 

cuilivab r ’s, Iheif fore, spared Ihe expense and 
iroiibh’ of providing manure. Once planled, the 
crop r(‘(|i:ircs litlle alte.ntu)ii for a long time. 
The fbubihing stages, !:ov/ever, e.iilail hard and 
very irksc/me labour. For lo separate the fibre 
iri/Ui Ihe wood, Ihe en?p h.is to be .stripped 
ill waler bir two or Ihreo weeks. Kotiing, as 
this process is called, rctiuires the cultivator 
to in water for loiig hours. The fibre is 

ijfd by beaiiug M-.o hleius with wood. 
Tiien it is we.shcd am! dried and made ready 
for dh'jpo’^;.;!]. 

The niarkeli'ig of jule, '.o far as liie cultivator 
is educe; ned, ij not dirfcrcnt in essentials from 
Ihe r.'.arkcting (if (jIIkm* agiicijltuial produce in 
Jr.di.), ihnugii il •uusL In; remembered that jule 
i.-. what is called a. mour> cn»p for wbidi the 
individual eiiU’iN alnr lias liilic or no need. 
M nvo\er, llie Im:'- of Ibc dcm.ind comes from 
Ihc indigenous miils, wlio have a si rung ami 
pfj'.verjiii organisation and for whom t!;s! buying 
(if j-,U! at the best, prices is uot a sf’asonal or 
an inlf'nnillcni. opcr.'ii >n. Thf; organisation of 
ihe mill and oibcr inleresls has v/idc ramilita- 
in the jule area>\ The culFvalor is, as 
a liile, in »i; bl and the crCihlor has tic faclo 
1l;e lir.st clai’.p on the. produce. Il may reason- 
ably be sug;;;('.sled that jiib; i>as.ses from the 
culiiv;;lor:i Ihroiigb the hands of tho.se who 
represent a biciFi of tlie uiorieylemlcr ami the 
agent aclmg on behalf of I lie iirliau interests. 

miilliplicily of uiid lle.ncu is dtnectablc here. 
The ciilLivalor .sells bis jule llirongh a furia 
tti Ihe hcifdriy a .sieall diMilcr wlio acls on behalf 
(;f ids princip.il, Ihe araldar or mahajan. The 
nuihujcn sells lo the agent of a null ; or there 
is one more llr.i: in the cluiin, the broker or 
bahn* butting in bet'.vecii tl'.e mill and the 
maliajiiu. Then Ihe jute find.s its way to 
Falcutta or tv.il lagntig by rail, river or road 
to be Consumed by the mills or cxymrled abroad. 

The place of the “f.iUiii!s” market in the 
orgaai.’-ation of ll^e juLc^ trade calls for specia* 
ineiuioM. JiiU; offers pecniiar allractioiis to the 
.speculator. Unlike colloa, for instance, which 
is grown in many pails of tiie w'orld, jute is 
grov/ii only in and about Bcmgal. Demand for 
ihe commodity is steady. But at ihe same 
tinie, unccrlaintlos in regard to weather, 
comiitio.Ms of (he cro{) and extent of demand 
at any given time for jute products render it 
exireinciy fitted for speculative operations. 
There is more th.an one organisation in Calcutta 
which affords facilities for sucli operations. But 
the most important body is the East India 
.lute Association which has betm formed mainly 
on the lines of the East India (k)tton Association 
ami it idms at di.seharging the same functions 
to the jule trade as the latter renders to the 
cotton trade in the tVeslern Presidency. The 
rules of the Association are .so framed as to 
keep the business of its members as far 
removed from w’agcr and gamble as possible. 
But the best futures markets of the world have 
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not invented any infallible means of preserving 
cbe strictly bona fide character of the business ; 
and in the case of the E. I. Jute Association 
also criticisms of an adverse kind have often 
appeared in the Press. It must be admitted, 
however, that the Association has succeeded in 
ensuring more of free play for the forces of 
supply and demand. 

PROBLEM OF RESTRICTION 

As indicated already in the earlier sections of 
this article, the years of the economic depression 
had been a trying time fot the jute mill industry 
and those who arc connected with it. Our 
exports of jute and juLc manufactures fell 
in volume and value. The acreage and pro- 
duction of raw jute were practically halved as 
compared with two years before. Prices were 
every day digging new record levels. And the 
jute mills 'were obliged to devise new schemes 
of restriction in a vain endeavour to keep pace 
with the fall in demand. The world economic 
depression has undoubtedly, a large place in 
the troubles of the jute industry. The move- 
ment of the chief agricultural crops like cotton, 
wheat, coffee, etc., has been restricted by the 
state of the consuming markets and this brings 
about a serious decline in the foreign consuming 
demand for jute. While this factor may be 
properly appraised without any attempt to 
underrate its importance, it must not be for- 
gotten that the position of jute in Ikmgal 
enables the mills to acquire a certain degree 
of immunity from world causes of an adverse 
kind. Possessed of a complete monopoly of the 
raw material and a virtual monopoly of the 
lines of jute manufactures in which the Calcutta 
mills are engaged, it should always be possible 
by the regulation of output to save the industry 
from severe losses or an altogether sterile work- 
ing. Even in the early stages of the history of 
the jute industry temporary disequilibrium 
between supply and demand was not unknown. 
In fact, the Jute Mills’ Association was first 
formed to combat such a danger. 

The history of the jute industry during the 
last few years is largely the history of more 
or less restriction of output. We have referred 
to the vast expansion in the jute industry 
during the War period and the years imme- 
diately succeeding it. This expansion was due 
to the fact that the new entrants into the field 
did not see the place of the War in the economic 
demand for jute products during that period. 
When this was more clearly borne in on the 
jute mills they agreed to a scheme of restriction 
of output which lasted till June HO, 1929. The 
members of the Indian Jute Mills’ Association 
had probably a variety of motives in abandon- 
ing restriction in that year. There was, first 
of all, the feeling that demand had expanded 
considerably since the agreement amongst the 
jute mills was first concluded. The clearest 
proof of this was to be found in the fact that 
the jute mills in Dundee and on the Continent 
of Europe had been increasing their loomage 
and other consumption of raw jute. Even at 
home new mills were being established ; and 
the obvious result of the continuance of restric- 
tion was that other producing units were reap- 
ing the benefits of prices which were maintained 
at that level only by the action of the Associa- 
tion. In these circumstances, the abandonment 
of restriction was an act of bare commonsense. 

But reference must also be made here to 
the feeling in certain circles that the motive 
of the jute mills at that time was to hit the 


Indian mills which had just ventured into a 
field, till then practically an exclusive preserve 
of the European mills. Though it is not for 
anyone, except those in charge of the mills to 
deny such allegations, yet it must be remem- 
bered that this contention hp value and rele- 
vance only in a controversy in which the main 
issue is whether the Indian mills harmed in 
that way should avail of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to return tit for tat. Be that as it 
may, after a somewhat prolonged consideration, 
the jute mills decided in November, 1928, to 
increase the working hours from jS4> to GO hours 
per week. But the new arrangement was to 
begin from July I, following. The change was 
not very old before it became apparent that 
it could not be persisted in except at the peril 
of the industry itself. The demand for short 
hours was widely made. The mills took time 
to recognise the position. And even after the 
recognition came it was not easy to come to 
an agreement as to the remedies. Finally it 
was decided to revert to 54 hours. The 
inadequacy of this measure suggested the 
closure of the mills for three weeks in the latter 
half of 1930, the exact time to be determined 
l)y each mill and, of course, day notified to the 
Association. It is curious how the need for 
restriction grew with every new measure 
designed towards that end. The nistriction of 
working hours to 54 led to the closure of 
the mills three weeks. And the closure of the 
mills after it ceased, was followed by a further 
restriction of working to 4G hours per week. 
Then it was decided to seal up 15 per cent, of 
the looms of every member of the Indian Jute 
Mills’ Association. The remaining SSi per cent, 
of the looms running 40 hours per week is 
equivalent to the full complement of looms 
working 34 hours per week, a reduction of 4S1 
per cent. 

It may be thought that so drastic a restric- 
tion of working cannot fail to produce better 
conditions. But difficulties arose at this stage 
which, but for there being a late and un- 
expected development, are the same as those 
on which all schemes of restriction have 
foundered. The very severity of the restriction 
nras an inducement for those who were outside 
its scope to increase their production. The non- 
mcm})er mills which owned about 5 per cent, 
of the total loomage of the industry increased 
their equipment and working hours. Their 
overhead costs were lower and their margin 
of profits increased. The sight of this deve- 
lopment tempted even members of the 
Association to desert its ranks. And so a posi- 
tion was reached in which the output of the 
non-rcstrictionists amounted to as much as 14 
or 16 per cent, of the total production. 

These developments brought matters to a 
head. While the need for restriction was 
becoming more and more urgent, the Associa- 
tion mills exhibited a decided reluctance to 
impose any more restrictions on themselves 
unless they had the whole industry with them. 
This was interpreted, and rightly, by the non- 
Association mills as a bid for their support. 
And attempts were made to raise the bid. 
Protracted negotiations and increasingly stiffen- 
ed attitudes were the result. The markets all 
the time were going from bad to worse ; and 
interest in the question spread to the general 
public as the ruin of the jute industry spelt 
the ruin of the whole province and even inter- 
ests far transcending the province. A vigorous 
agitation was in progress to induce the Govern- 
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ment of Bengd to interfere in the public interest 
in the negotiations between the two sections 
ana either bring about a settlement or impose 
one by legislative enactment. His Excellency 
the Governor took a keen personal interest in 
the negotiations, more so, as he was opposed 
on principle to the interference of the State in 
the affairs of an industry. But the final out- 
come was not exactly a compromise, as may 
be seen from the points which were agreed on 
in the second conference of jute interests which 
was held at the Government House under the 
presidency of Sir John Anderson himself. 

The main points settled were: 

(1) That the deposit money which the 
Adamjec mills forfeited on account of its 
secession from the Association should be 
refunded. 

(2) That the Association mills should work 

^•11 '*'^*’*^^* the non- Association 

mills should be free to work 54 hours a week. 

(3) That the latter should be allowed to 
work their full complement of looms while 
the former arc to have 15 per cent, of their 
looms scaled up. 

The restriction agreement between the Asso- 
ciation and the non- Association Mills brought 
about through the intervention of His Excel- 
lency Sir John Anderson worked smoothly 
through the year, so far as the relations 
between the two groups of mills arc concerned 
but by the end of 19.33-34 it was clear that the 
rptnetion scheme called for a revision. For 
the foreign competitors of the Indian Mills 
were able to increase their share of the market 
and this was seen in the steadily increasing 
exports of raw jute from this country. The 
foreign mills had the advantage of working to 
•11 under-quoting the Calcutta 

nriills because of the low overhead charges. Just 
as in previous years the benefits of the restric- 
tion of production by the Indian .Tute Mills 
Association went largely to the non-Association 
Mills, in the year 1933-34 the benefits of reslric- 
Ihe Indian rnills went to the non-Indian 
Mills, ^ough it is generally believed that 
there has been no expansion of productive 
equipment in foreign countries, it must be 
admitted that it is absurd to continue a restric- 
tion scheme which undermines their competi- 
tivc capacity by higher costs of production. 
The Indian mills fought shy of revising the 
restriction agreement ; for it is quite conceiv- 
able that increase of ivorking in India might 
mvolve all producers alike in a common ruin. 
But the rate at which the exports of raw jute 
increased left no room for doubt that, unless 
the Indian jute mills make their competitive 
power felt abroad, the foreign mills would go 
on increasing their output. 

Next to the cement industry, jute 
is the best organised industry m 
India and its position is well-founded. 
The conservative policy and the careful 
building up of the jute companies by the 
Give Street businessmen has brought tue 
industry to its position of pre-eminence at 
the present day. Its magnitude will be 
well understood when one is told that more 
^an "Rs. 18 crores is mvested in the 
industry. The confidence of the public 
therein is brought out by the fact that the 
market value of the jute mill shares is 


nearly Rs. 35 crores or nearly twice the 
amount of all the capital paid up 
(ordinary, preference and debentures). It 
is a matter of national pride to note that 
50 to 60 per cent, of the capital is Indian 
owned. 

All agreement was arrived at between 
the mills in the membership of the Indian 
Jiite Mills Association ; and from March, 
1933 the Association mills began to work 
40 hours per week with 15 per cent, of the 
total looms sealed up. Production was 
curtailed and prices seemed to improve. 
By the end of 1934, it was found that 
exports of jute manufactures were falling 
and that other countries were taking 
advantage of the higher prices. Substi- 
tutes for jute were responsible for some 
diversion of demand. In consideration of 
these, 2i per cent, of the sealed looms were 
released in November, 1934. It was 
decided that the sealed looms slioiild be 
gradually released for working. The 
position at the end of 1934 was good, and 
everybody was looking forward to a good 
year in 1935. 

The year 1935 opened wilhout any 
forebodings. Prices were rnliiig steady 
and consumption was good. Mills were 
making good profits. Another per 
cent, of llie sealed looms were released for 
working in May, 1935, and yet another 2 | 
per cent, in August, 1935. Everybody 
was confident that the year would prove 
to be a very good one for the industry ; 
but events took an unexpected turn in 
September. The non-Associatiou mills, 
which were in agreement with the Associa- 
tion. made a grievance of the fact that the 
Association was not taking action against 
the outside mills, whicli were working 
without any restriction and were constant- 
ly adding to their productive capacity. 
The Agarpara, a non-Association mill 
within the agreement, gave notice to the 
Indian Jute Mills Association of its inten- 
tion to terminate the working agreement. 
The Association was not hopeful of com- 
promise ; and at a General Meeting a 
resolution was passed to terminate the 
agreement as from March, 1936, by 
giving the requisite notice of six 
months. Panicky conditions followed and 
prices of jute shares fell considerably. 
People feared that the crisis in the indus- 
try would result in gross over-production 
and serious reduction in the profits of 
companies. 

The collapse of the agreement between 
the Association Mills jind the outside mills 
was followed by prolonged and infructuoiis 
negotiations. From April, 1936 , the Asso- 
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elation mills, who were free to work at 54 
hours per week after swing 6 months' notice, 
increased their working hours, and during 
the first quarter of 1936-37, the average 
working time in Association Mills was 46^ 
hours per week. The jute industry's posi- 
tion itself was more uncertain in view of the 
definite refusal of the Government of India 
to enact legislation to give effect to the 
scheme for restricting hours and output. 
Mr. Clow's letter explaining the policy of 
Government held out no promise of inter- 
vention even if gross overproduction resulted. 
The Association mills after April decided 
that one way of preventing new mills from 
being set up was to raise their own output 
and compete effectively, even if stocks grew 
heavy and prices declined. From July, the 
mills started to work 50 hours per week and 
in August, all the mills worked the full 
week of 54 hours. But the old condition 
regarding the extension of productive 
machinery held good and it was with a view 
to escape its restrictive influence that two 
mills decided to resign from the Association. 
The resignation was withdrawn when the 
Association itself withdrew its restrictions on 
hours and machinery. The relaxation of the 
rules is inevitably reflected in the output 
figures. Stocks at the end of the year were 
9.51 crores of yards compared with 6.01 
crorcs of yards at the end of January, 1936. 
The average production in the months since 
April was 16.35 crores yards per month as 
against an average of 12.03 crores yards in 
the first three months of 1936. Production 
of sacking was on an average 11.6 crores 
yards per month compared with an average 
of 9.6 crores yards during the first quarter 
of the year and stocks too were higher at 
9.88 crorcs yards against 8.21 crores at the 
end of 1936. 

1937-1938 

After the prolonged strikes last year, the 
jute industry continued to be more or less 
in the doldrums, though there were enough 
depressing developments through the year 
and price changes were unusually wide. 
After the easing of the statistical position 
during the strike period, there has been since 
April 1937, a continuous increase in hessian 
and sacking stocks, and the disappoint- 
ment caused by the falling off in American 
consumption made itself quickly felt in 
prices. After the marked growth in con- 
sumption up till the middle of 1937 this 
was something of a reaction and the jute 
industry was certainly among the first to 
experience the effects of the business reces- 
sion in the U. S. A. Towards the end of 
1937, there was a marked fall in shipments, 
but the trade returns show that total ex- 
ports of jute manufactures rose bom 9.7 


lakhs of tons to 10.02 lakhs of tons in the 
fiscal year 1937-38. The improvement 
should not, however, be taken to indicate 
that the jute trade was in the same position 
as in the previous year when the revival in 
foreign demand compensated for the domes- 
tic troubles. 

As is generally known, the hessian market 
was weak and inert throughout the second 
half of 1937 and the first half of 1938 and 
temporary spells of activity were usually 
broken by the publication of the American 
stock and consumption figures. Stocks at 
tlui end of 1937-38 registered an enormous 
increase on the previous year and right 
through 1938 the market was governed by 
the twin influences of the adverse statistical 
position and the contraction of foreign 
demand, particularly, in the U. S. A. The 
reduction in prices provoked in turn com- 
plaints from Dundee and the Imperial Par- 
liament was ])ressed to impose duties on 
Indian jute manufactures. The industry's 
troubles were aggravated by the recurrence 
of spasmodic labour trouble after the strike 
last siunmer and the failure, or rather the 
interruption, of negotiations for a settlement 
of the hours question. At the annual meet- 
ing of the J. A. M., Mr. Burn, the retiring 
Chairman, did not hold out much hope, but 
after some months Mr. MacDonald, the new 
Chairman, gave more hopeful news at an 
extraordinary meeting. The outside mills 
were to be induced to enter the association 
as MV class members and accept the condi- 
tions specified in the new hours agreement. 
Only a few small mills continued to stand 
out, and without Government intervention, 
it is now hoped, that the industry will be 
able to set its house in order. 

The disappointing nature of profit and 
loss statements published by the jute mill 
companies during 1937-38 indicate how 
serious the matter is. The fortunes of the 
industry are inextricably bound up with 
an agreement on the hours question and the 
concessions offered to the smaller outside 
mills are in the nature of an inducement to 
make the agreement cover the entire indus- 
try. Unless effective penal clauses are in- 
cluded in the new agreement, it is con- 
sidered, any arrangement reached will prove 
a failure and the delay in the conclusion of 
a comprehensive agreement has led to a 
setback after a strong recovery in the jute 
market. Raw jute prices have been in- 
fluenced to some extent by the manufac- 
tures market and obviously the crop restric- 
tion propaganda is a very qualified success. 
These and other matters are discussed in 
the agricultural section.. 

A development of great significance is the 
establishment of a jute research laboratory 
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under the auspices of the Central Jute Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s first annual report 
refers to the marketing survey instituted by 
the Committee and the improvement of 
statistical and other information. Agricul- 
tural and technological enquiries have been 
set on foot and the Committee have collected 
useful information relating to the trade with 
Agriculture. The future, however, is some- 
what obscure as a few mills still display re- 
luctance to enter the Mills Association as 
‘B’ class members, and it is feared that 
even if a five-year agreement is signed and 


penalties imposed for any breach thereof, 
when any unusual stimulus to enlarge pro- 
duction appears, the smaller mills may ex- 
tend loomage or work longer hours than 
the agreed minimum so that the problem of 
surplus production capacity would recur. 
Investors in jute mill shares have not lost 
their former diffidence as yet, and until tlie 
Association announces that an agreement 
covering the entire industry will regulate 
production, there is no ground for the belief 
that the industry has recovered its former 
strength and prosperity. 





imVSmAL SECTION: 


THE INDIAN TEA INDUSTRY 
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'I'cii for med an important item in the lias I 
Iiiilia (.‘on'.pany's cargoes and the fashion of tea 
drinUiiig that set in during tlie i8th century in 
Ihitaia was satisfied by imports from China. 
(Ellina had a inonoijoly of supply and the Krist 
India Company found in this lucrative trade from 
the ICast one of its principal sources of profit. 
Hut demand was irregular, and in 1773, stocks 
were so heavy that part of it was re-exported to 
the Airurrican colonies where however, the opposi- 
tion to the Towiishend duties was so strong that 
the cargo was thrown overboard by the colonists 
celebrating tlie ‘Hoston tea-party*. NcverLhcl(;ss, 
the trade continued to be important and in 1805 
imports into Britain amounted to 7i million lbs. 
In r8i3. the Hast India Company lost its mono- 
poly of trade when its charter was renewed. 
Owing lo the entrance of competitors, an alter- 
native source of supply was looked lor and the 
company was (uigagcid in trying to locate areas 
of cultivation. Both in the East Indies and hilly 
regions of India, the climate and soil were con- 
sidered suitable, and in 1834 Lord William 
Hentinck’s Government appointocl a committee to 
examine tlie possibility of importing tea plants 
from ('liina and developing plantations in other 
territories. Hut on the North-liast Frontier of 
India, the valleys of the Himalayas and the 
Nilgiris, the land was discovered to be well-suitcil 
to the cultivation of tea. but the authorities were 
unaware that the lea plant was indigenous to 
y\.s.sain cT-iid that there was no need Lo bring in 
the exotic China plant. For some time, scep- 
ticism prevailed as lo the actual chances of 
growing it in Assam, but in 1938, the advocates 
of th(3 Assam variety announced that they had 
.sliipped eight chests containing 350 lbs. to 
Kiigliiiid. A year later, the ICnglish market 
realised that India had entered the lists as a 
supplier of tea. In 1838, tlie Assam Tea Coiii- 
p£ijiy, wiiich is the largest tea planlalion com- 
pany working in India, had been formed, and 
Indian tea was oilered for sale at the Mincing 
Lane auctions in 1839. The quality was criticised 
uy brokers and ettorts to get ludd of t^hinese 
mstriicLioii proved unsucccsslul. The industry, 
however, continued to progress and in 18O6 
there were 39 gardens witfi an acreage of 10,000 
employing 8,000 labourers and producing 1.7 
iiiillion lbs. In the course of another decade, 
the industry advanced further and there were 
thrice as many gardens, the acreage increased by 
80 per cent, and output increased tenfold. 
By 1906, further progress was made and the out- 
put was 12.4 million lbs. Ironi an acreage of 
50,000 while the number of workers had risen 
to 64,000. Progress continued on the same scale 
in the following years, and in 1915, tlie acreage 
under tea was 53,178, the output was 17.99 
million lbs., while the number of workers had 
fallen to 42,300. The last was the consequence 
Df the invention of Mr. William Jackson and the 


planting reforms of Mr. Christinson. The former 
introduced the rolling machine which rendered 
the slow and laborious process of rolling by haiul 
and trampling it to dust under naked feet un- 
necessary. The latter evolv(;d the measures 
necessary for preventing soil erosion on sleep hill 
surfaces and for resisting the effects of drought. 
These were muinly rt'sponsiblc for India's getting 
ahead of China as a tea producer for export. 
The rapidity and magnitude of the advance is 
indicated by the following table: — 

Acreage Output 
(in Tooo’s) (in million lbs.) 


1901 

524 

201 

1921 

709 

274 

1924 

714 

37.5 

1927 

756 

390 

1928 

77b 

404 

1929 

788 


1930 

805 

391 


During the same period, considerable success 
had attended the planting in South India and 
the Netht?rlands Indies too made a good begin- 
ning. In Ceylon, the coffeci estates were almost 
wiped out by disease, and cinchona and later 
tea. was taken up by the disheartened planters. 
A promising l^eginning was made in 1880 and the 
island was able to export over loo.oocj lbs. FTvc 
years later, the exports wen? over four million 
lbs. and in another five years the exports 
amounted to 45.8 million ll)s. The acreage also 
increased from 406, o(x) in the first years of the 
century to 450,000 in 1929 whiki small holders 
also had about 20,000 acres under tea. Along- 
side of plantations in India and Ceylon efforts 
were made to start tea cultivation in Africa and 
in 1928-29 it was estimated that in Nyasaland, 
Kenya and South Africa there were about 16,500 
acres under tea with an output of 2,645,000 lbs. 
Except in Natal, the African industry is of recent 
growth and during recent years production has 
increased fiirtlicr, not being subject to the 
Kestriction Scheme. In spite of indifferent 
quality, the East African goods liave been in 
demand for blending purposes and at London 
sales, paitly on account of lower pricxjs they have 
obtained some measure of popularity. Malaya 
has made only tentative experiments in tea cuj- 
tivation, but the Dutch East Indies have now 
been cstciblished as rivals to India and Ceylon. 
Jn 1929 rapid progress had been made in both 
Java and Sumatra, the former having 230,000 
acres and the latter 53,000 acres. During the 
same period China lost ground as an exporter of 
tea and became mainly a producer for domestic 
consumption. Vigorous efforts were tiiso made by 
the Japanese to grow tea in Formosa conquered 
from China, and in recent years, the low grade 
Japanese varieties have proved strong competitors 
to cheaper Indian grades in neutral markets. 
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The methods of cultivation do not vary 
greatly as between different areas in India and 
the estates are usually similar in organis;ition 
and processes of manufacture too, though average 
prices realised by the crop may vary according to 
quality and district of growth. 

CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

Tea seeds take about eighteen months to grow 
to the stage at which they are fit to be trans- 
planted. The tender shoots are not interfered 
with during that period ; and then they are 
transplanted at the coiiimcnccmeiit of the rainy 
.season into holes three feet apart and two feet 
deep. All acre of land can grow about 2,900 
plants. As the plants require copious rains 
and complete drainage, too, in order that the 
water may not be in contact with the roots 
for a long time, only hill slopes are suitable 
for tea cultivation. Manuring is applied heavily 
direct to the roots. Weeding and hoeing have 
to be frequent, and nitrogmious green crops 
are grown in between the rows immediately 
after and before the rains. The te.i plant left 
to itself can grow to the height of an ordinary 
tree ; but the plant i.s k<?])t by pruning to the 
height of two to three feet, both to force more 
tender foliage and to facilitate easy plucking. 
The picking coinmenoes in the third year; and 
the annual outturn per acre varies, according 
to the age of the plantation, from two to four 
maunds. The various kinds of teas referred 
to in the markets indicate whether a particular 
kind is a tender leaf or a coarse sh(X)t. The 
buds yield ‘orange pekoe** and “broken orange 
pekoe’*; “pekoe** is derived from the tender 
leares ; and “pekoe souchong** is the product 
of the coarser leaves. 

Picking has to be carried on by manual labour, 
particularly by women “who with quick eye and 
deft fingers rapidly choose and pluck the leaves, 
right and left hand operating simultaneously.** 
Tlie leaves are then taken with the minimum 
delay to the factory where they pass through 
several stages which arc, in their order, wither- 
ing, rolling, fermentation, firing, sorting and 
finally packing. The first .stage consists in 
spreading out the leaves in thin layers for about 
20 hours to develop and increase the enzyme. 
This process is so important as almost to 
determine the quality of the final ])rodiict. The 
importance of this process and the details of the 
subsequent stages of the manufacture are best 
described by the Imperial Economic Coni- 
iiiillee : — 

“The leaves are so spread as to allow of free 
u])ward and dow'iiw^ard circulation of the air. 
Where climatic conditions allow’, the sides of the 
building are open to the outside air. In some 
districts, owing to the humidity, it is necessary 
to wither the leaf in closed rooms, through which 
carefully controlled currents of air circulate, the 
object being not to raise the teini)erature, but to 
counteract the humidity of the atmosphere. 

“The process of rolling tw'ists llie leaf and 
breaks open the cells containing the properties 
that give stren^^th and flavour to the final 
product. The juices liberated by rolling form, 
when dry, a soluble extract which is released 
when the tea is brewed. The rolling may be so 
carried out that a proportion of the leaf is broken 
and goes to form, without any subsequent cut- 
ting, part of the “broken** qrades which are 
now-a-days preferred for their superior liquoring 
quality. 

“After being rolled, the leaves are spread out 
and left to ferment. Here, again, it is import* 
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ant to arrest fermentation at the right moment, 
for if it goes too far, quality and flavour will be 
spoiled. The fermented leaves, still damp and 
sticky, are now spread on the perforated or wire 
trays of a firing machine, and subniittcul to a hot 
air current for a short period during which they 
assume the black appearance with which every- 
one is familiar. In the course of the processes 
enumerated, the leaf loses 75 per cent, of its 
weight. 

“The tea is now known as “made’* tea, and 
i.s next vibrated through sieves of varying mesh 
and .sorted into grade.s. It i.s important that 
the leaf in each grade should be even in size 
and true to type. Although there arc no fixed 
standards for each grade, the differences between 
them are well known on the market and any 
mixture is soon detected. The sorted tea is 
then packed by machinery into chests and half 
chests. These .are lined with lead or alimiiniiim 
foil to protect the tea from the atmosphere, to 
which it is highly sensitive. ICven s<i, tea is 
sometimes affected by juxtnpo.sition in ships* 
holds with case.s of fruits, such as oranges.’’ 

Alike in point of production and consump- 
tion, the tea industry is an industry of the 
]?rilish I‘)mpire. It lends itself to treatment 
a.s an Empire industry, as no other industry 
docs. I'or, though, as w’e have seen earlier, 
the prorluction of tea is spread over various 
])«arts of the world, over 70 per cent, of that 
tea is produced and nearly 70 per cent, of 
it is consumed wdthin the Empire. Over 
two-thirds of the entire capital in the indus- 
try is owmed by its citizens. All the 
machinery employed in India and Ceylon is 
of Empire origin. Even the tea chests arc 
imported from Empire countries. 

But what is most important in this context 
is that the I{nipire is both the producer and 
the consumer of the greater part of the 
world’s annual out])Ut. 

The world export position is summarised in 
the following table : 

\VoRi.i> Exports of Tea in 1928 and 1929 
(Calendar Years) in Mtijjon Lns. 



1928. 

1929. 

India 

355.5 

380.4 

Ceylon 

236.7 

251.5 

Nyassaland 

1.4 

1.7 

vSoutli Africa 

.1 

.1 

Total from British h)iiipirc ... 

593.7 

633.7 

J.ava and Sumatra 

China (Black & (ireeii) ... 

153.5 

161.3 

76.8 

73.0 

Japan and Formo.sa 

33.4 

32.8 

Total from foreign countries 

263.7 

267.1 

Total from all countries 

857.4 

900.8 

Empire percentage 

69.1 

70.3 


The above table wdll bear out the statement 
with which we started that the industry is 
essentially an ICmpire industry and is pccaliarly 
fitted for treatment as such. Unlike other 
hhnpire products which hare yet to win and 
secure their place in the markets of the United 
Kingdom, tea has an assured place. Of the 
Empire countries, Canada gives a negligible part 
of the patronage to the non-Empire product. 
New Zealand is a slowly expanding market, with 
Ceylon taking the lion's share and Northern 
India coming in for a small bit. Australia is 
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j^iving more than 50 per cent, of her patronage 
to Java and relegating the Umpire producers, 
and particularly India, to an insignificant place. 
Ceylon which exported appreciably more than 
Java in the earlier years has lost ground consi- 
derably ; and the relation of Australia to the 
Umpire tea trade is less satisfactory from the 
standpoint of Umpire producers. Outside the 
Umpire, the United States of America derives 
its importaiu'e as potentially an even bigger 
market than Great Britain. In that country, 
Ceylon has the foremost place with Northern 
India following and Java as a somewhat distant 
third. But even if it were otherwise, the prob- 
lem, so far as America is concerned, would be 
one, less of gaining a larger place for the Indian 
or Bhiipirc product, than of securing an expansion 
of consumption in a market on which all the 
producers have Inien looking wistfully for a long 
time 

MARKETING OF TEA 

The system of marketing which obtains in the 
tea trade is so peculiar that no apology is needed 
for a detailed and comparatively lengthy account 
of it. A considerable portion of the tea crop 
of India and Ceylon comes to Calcutta and 
Colombo for export to the consuming markets. 
As the gallicriiig of tea is a seasonal operation 
in Northern India the pnaluccrs have always felt 
nervous of throwing the output of the whole 
season on the market at the same time ; and by 
common agreement the crop is disposed of in 
weekly auctions. But the real centre of the tea 
trade is lyondon not onK because the United 
Kingdom is the bigge.st consumer of tea, but it 
is the (‘iilrcpot of the t(?a, as of so many other, 
trades. The Uondoii market is, therefore, the 
nerve centre which dctcmiiiies the volume of 
<lemand at any time and the prices at every 
auction. The preliminaries to the lyondon auc- 
tions will be. described in detail later on. The 
tea is despatched by the garden managers to the 
local ports and the managing agents of the 
(yjtiipany owning those gardens consign it to their 
firms ill Uondoii who, thereupon, became respon- 
sible for the marketing. There is, of course, the 
usual movement of the good.s from the docks 
into the warehouses where they arc held in bond 
till the payment of the duty. Barring the 
relatively small lots of China tea which arc sold 
by private treaty, the bulk of the goods is put 
up for public auction. In such auctions, there 
arc selling brokers who act for the managing 
agents and the bidding is done by buying brokers 
who arc intermediaries acting for the grocers and 
dealers. The selling brokers draw samples from 
each break, test them and issue catalogues. 
There is an interval in which samples are exhi- 
bited in the sale rooms, selling and buying brok- 
ers from their idea of the vmuc of each break, 
and the former receives instructions from their 
principals as to whether they are simply to sell 
at best or whether there is a given price below 
which they should not sell at all. 

The practice in" the London tea auctions which 
are the most peculiar feature of a peculiar system 
of marketing is described in the report of the 
Food Council of the United Kingdom : 

In addition to acting as selling agents on behalf 
of the producer, selling brokers also do a certain 
amount of business on behalf of purchasers whose 
orders they have received before the auction. 
Tliese orders are placed through lie selling 
brokers’ 'market men,’ who appear in the box 
with the selling brokers, and bid precisely as do 
other persons in the room. We have been in- 


formed that the market man does not disclose his 
top price or his orders to his principal, but buys 
as cheaply as he can. If he disclosed the orders 
given to him in confidence by tiie buyers or 
brought at prices higher than the market, he 
would quickly lose hie business. Business of this 
character is principally done on behalf of smaller 
shippers who supply Continental orders. The 
market man receives a salary from the selling 
broker, and is therefore his employer, but he 
also receives i per cent, commission on pur- 
chase, this i per cent, being additional to the 1 
per cent, received by the selling broker. 
Although on the face of it, it may appear unlikely 
that these market men can act in a dual capa- 
city without prejudice to the interests of either 
selling broker or buying, wc have received no 
evidence to the effect that the arrangement 
operates unfairly to either party. 

“Generally, the selling broker acts in the 
interest of the producer, and his duty is to 
obtain the highest price for the teas placed on 
the market by producers in return for a remun- 
eration of 1 per cent, on the selling price. Wc 
have received no complaints against selling 
brokers. They appear to carry out their duties 
with satisfaction to the trade and without detri- 
ment to the consumer. In fact, they form an 
essential part of the organisation for placing tea 
at the consumer’s disposal. 

“The immediate purchasers of most of the tea 
auctioned at Mincing Lane are the buying 
brokers. They number about a dozen and are 
members of the Tea liuying Brokers’ Association 
of London. Some of these firms have been des- 
cribed to us as relatively big firms. Buying 
brokers do not normally buy tea to hold but resell 
later to dealers, blenders, and merchants at a 
commission of i per cent. In practice all pur- 
chasers of tea who do not pass their orders to 
selling brokers’ market men (a procedure which 
is described above), buy tea through buying 
brokers, except that occasionally as a conveni- 
ence distributors* representatives will Jbid in the 
rfxfin if their buying ]>rok(‘rs arc not pre.<;ent or 
arc occupied, but the business is always put 
through the buying broker, and the buying 
broker is paid his commission of } per cent. We 
have been informed that during the last 40 years 
there has been a change in practice, and buying 
brokers now obtain a bigger proportion of the 
orders as compared with the selling broker than 
was once the case. Although the auctions are 
public, and nominally anyone is entitled to bid, 
it has been stated to us that if a bidder, not a 
recognised buying broker, were to enter the 
market, or, if one of the big distributors were to 
instruct his buyer to bid at the market, not 
through the intermediary of a buying broker, 
the buying brokers would ‘run’ the price with 
the object of securing that all sales of tea should 
pass through their own liands. 

“According to the evidence given to us by the 
Tea Buying Brokers’ Association of Ixindon, 
buying brokers assist the trade (1) by selecting 
suitable teas in public sale for their clients and 
submitting samples and valuations to those 
clients, (2) by executing part orders for a parcel, 
of tea and taking over the balance of the parcel, 
thus enabling the smaller dealer to obtain the 
tea he wants, (3) by executing confidentially 
orders for clients who very often have no time 
to attend the sale themselves, (4) by baying as 
cheaply as possible in the sale. 

“The bidding for tea is done in pence and 
farthings per lb. and the same price is frequently 
offered by many buyers, none of whom may be 
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willing to raise his offer. The parcel then goes 
to the first bidder, and it will be of advantage to 
other baying brokers who need supplies to re- 
purchase the tea from him and divide the com- 
mission with him rather tliau to offer an extra 
]d. per lb. After purchase of a particular ‘break’ 
other buying brokers therefore frequently call to 
the successful bidder, and generally, if not in- 
variably, the bidder divides up his consignment 
at the purchase price, sharing the commission 
of i per cent, with the other buying brokers. In 
effect, therefore, two sales are going on simul- 
taneously in the same room. 

“It often happens, however, that buying 
brokers in anticipation of orders from clients in 
the near future, will buy tea for which they do 
not possess orders. These teas are placed on a 
'bought-over list* and, in fact, whatever quantity 
of tea is not resold by the buying broker in the 
auction room is normally placed by him on his 
‘bought-over list.* These lists are issued daily, 
and from them dealers, blenders and other dis- 
tributors select the quantities and kinds of tea 
which they require. 

“We are informed that many firms rely on the 
‘bought-over list* for their supplies, and it is 
claimed that this eliminates much competition 
from the auction room.** 

The system of marketing detailed above clearly 
suggests certain lines of adverse criticism. The 
buying broker seems to be, to all intents and 
purposes, an unnecessary middleman who tends 
only to increase the price of tea for the ultimate 
consumer. Secondly, it requires an uncommon 
effort of imagination to believe or realise that 
the selling brokers* “market men** can act in a 
dual capacity and be true to his duties, both to 
the buyer and seller, all at the same time and 
in the same transaction. Thirdly, though this is 
not a necessary result of the marketing system 
the buying brokers are only a dozen in number 
and this has led to the remarkable concentration 
of buying in a few hands. It is said that 70 per 
cent, of the distributing trade in HriUiin is in 
the hands of four combinations and this is obvi- 
ously a dangerous state of affairs. The defects 
which have been mentioned above have found 
able apologies at various times. Of the buying 
broker it is said that he is a specialised middle- 
man whose expert service must be of great ad- 
vantage to his principal. 

The selling brokers* “market men** are given 
the shelter of the ingenious contention that com- 
plaints have rarely been made against them. It 
is probably overlooked that in a trade whose 
control has been concentrated in a very few 
hands— and it must be remembered that the buy- 
ing brokers control also many companies owning 
large tea plantations —it is not to be expected 
that any serious charges will be made or satis- 
factorily substantiated. But, committees which 
have required organisation of the Tea trade have 
stressed the need for a producers* combination 
which can act as a counter-weight to the combine 
that actually obtains on the demand side. We 
must mention here, with not a little regret, that 
there has been so far no evidence of an anxiety 
on the part of the producing interests to improve 
a system of marketing which cannot commend 
itself to the ordinary man on grounds of 
common-sense. 

The fortunes of the industry during re- 
cent years have been governed by the Inter- 
national Restriction Scheme. The continu- 
ed progress of consumption up to 1929 was 


followed by a sharp setback in the years 
of the depression and in 1933 the situation 
was so acute that it was recognised that 
rigid regulation was necessary. In 1933, 
the three leading producers, India, Ceylon 
and the N. E. I. agreed to regulate their 
exports in accordance with the standard 
quota based on the years 1929-31 and the 
committee set up to control exports con- 
tained representatives of the three coun- 
tries. In new areas like East Africa no 
restraint was placed on exports, but fmsh 
planting was forbidden. 

Till 1935, the tea industry's position re- 
mained difficult and the quota was twice 
adjusted with deference to the lag between 
production and absorption. The quota for 
1935 was lowered to 82^ per cent, of the 
standard, but India secured a concession in 
as much as exports to countries on her bor- 
ders like Nepal and Afghanistan were treat- 
ed as part of internal consumption. Pro- 
duction is largely governed by the Tea 
Control Act of 1933 and the volume of 
exports has shown little fluctuation, any 
deficiency being carried over to the next 
quota year. The year 1935 was hardly 
cheerful for the industry and the setting up 
of the I. T. M. E. B. was followed by 
very moderate results. But there was a 
fair rise in consumption and the future was 
regarded with some measure of confidence 
in the succeeding year. The increase of the 
tea duty in the British Budget of 1936 rais- 
ed some apprehensions regarding the favour- 
able trend of consumption, but during the 
course of the year prices were adjusted in 
some measure and the statistical position 
showed considerable improvement. The 
quota too was left unchanged at 82 1 per 
cent, in November, and the economies 
effected by the managements of plantations 
were accompanied by an improvement in 
the margin of profit. The efforts to stimu- 
late consumption continued on a broader 
scale and one of the salient features of the 
year was the conversion of the I. T. C. C. 
into the Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board analogous to the International 
Board. Its representative character was 
broadened and the cess levied on exports 
was raised to a maximum .of Rs. 1-8 per 
TOO lbs. by amending legislation. 

The Indian tea market during the year 
was quiet but fully steady. There were 
welcome indications of a revival of foreign 
demand and prices were subject to a slight- 
ly rising tendency. 

The beginning of 1937 saw a noticeable 
rise in London average prices and the 
movement was assisted considerably by an 
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appreciable fall in bonded stocks. Fears of 
an increase in the British import duty in 
the Budget of 1937-38 proved to be un- 
founded and the improving trend of prices 
has been well maintained. The raising of 
the quota to 87^ per cent, in May, 1937 is 
likely to increase world exports by 40 
million lbs. The rise has had no adverse 
effect on prices, and the outlook if not very 
inspiring, remains moderately hopeful. 

1937 - 38 - 

Tea was one of the commodities that was 
unaffected by the gold scare and the setback 
to trade that followed it. The progressive 
improvement in consumption was accom- 
panied by a slight rise in prices and the 
Board of Trade’s stock figures showed that 
the statistical position was not impaired by 
the extra release permitted by the quota in- 
crease. The production of tea in Northern 
India for 1937, exceeded 336 million lbs. 
showing a gain of 35 million lbs. on the 
previous year and exports for the year 
ended March, 1938, amounted to 334.4 
million lbs. recording an increase of over 
32.5 million lbs. on 1936-37. Remarkable 
stability characterised tea prices in both 
London and Calcutta throughout the year. 
A comparison of prices ruling in March, 
1938, with those current in March, T937, 
suggests that the fall in prices was really 
inconsiderable; during the whole sale season 
the prices realised were distinctly advantage- 
ous to producers. Export teas as usual ex- 
perienced good demand and quality com- 
manded support. Teas for internal consump- 
tion, in spite of fairly strong demand, did 
not show any appreciable improvement in 
prices. The principal feature was the 
further improvement in Indian consumption, 
the increase during 1937-38 amounting to 
12 million lbs. With internal consumption 
showing signs of rising to 100 million lbs. 
within the next year, the industry is in a 
stronger position and propaganda has been 
justified by results. The advent of Prohibi- 
tion in various provinces has stimulated the 
consumption of tea within the country, and 
the Indian Tea Market Board continued to 
devote special attention to the home market. 

Two major events in the year are the 
renewal of the Restriction Scheme and the 
increase in the British import duty. Towards 
the end of 1937, the International Committee 
announced a further change in the quota 
raising it to 92^ per cent., and critics who 
had alleged that depleted stocks and curtailed 
supplies had propelled prices upward were 
left without a leg to stand upon. Conse- 
quential legislation pas.sed in India appeared 
m Act Vill of 1938 which made India 


subject to the control of exports. The new 
scheme makes few changes and was well 
received by the Industry. As a corollary to 
the .scheme for restricted exports, producers 
were invited to support a scheme of voluntary 
restriction of output so that the home market 
too would not experience any glut. More 
than 90 per cent, of producers were found 
ready to support the 1 . T. A.'s scheme. 

The success of the propaganda which is a 
feature of the Restriction Scheme is to be 
noticed in the fairly definite improvement in 
U. S. consumption and the remarkable ad- 
vance in tea-drinking in India itself. The 
w-ir in the Far East reduced the competi- 
tion of non-restricting countries for the time 
b(;ing, and the improvement in the industry’s 
position is borne out by the higher dividends 
declared by the majority of Indian tea com- 
panies in respect of the past year. The 
increase in the British duty was not wholly 
unexpected, but the tea industry, while ad- 
mitting the necessity for the increase, deplor- 
ed the fact that it necessarily reduced the 
margin of preference. Over a year it had 
been found that quality teas did not receive 
enough support in the London market and 
common grades were in most request. Tea 
interests also noted that the duty might affect 
the trend of consumption and that the duty 
might have to be paid by producers instead 
of the consumers. Tea prices were raised 
in April, and to judge from the trend of 
auctions, the fears expressed some time ago, 
appear to lack foundation. The auctions 
have generally gone in favour of sellers and 
the stock position remains as healthy as in 
the last year. 

The total exports from British India in 
1937-38 were slightly below the permissible 
quota allowed under the quota scheme. The 
necessity for restriction, however, appears 
obvious because until the internal market 
can absorb at least half the production, the 
Indian tea industry will have to curtail out- 
put and exports cannot improve since the 
U. K. market is almost near saturation point 
and apart from Russia, there is no European 
country that holds out any substantial pros- 
pects. But no one can deny that at the end 
of the first term of restriction the tea outlook 
is greatly improved. The speeches at com- 
pany meetings bear witness to the strengthen- 
ing of optimism and the International Com- 
mittee’s work has been praised by the inter- 
ests directly concerned. Over a year tire 
industry has experienced quite favourable 
conditions and prospects may be said to have 
improved with the adherence of the smaller 
producing areas like Malaya along with three 
major producers to the restriction agreement. 
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« INDUSTRIAL SECTION iS 

III II 

I THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY i 


India is regarded as the birthplace of 
the cotton textile industry, and even at 
present by virtue of its antiquity and 
importance it takes the first place among 
Indian industries. Alike in the capital 
sunk, in the volume of employment it 
provides, and in the net addition to the 
wealth and income of the country, it has 
hardly a rival among our industries. And 
what is more, it has a hold on the public 
imagination and affection that no other 
industry has. The decline of India’s doth 
manufactures since the latter half of the 
i8th Century was regarded as the symbol 
as much as the result of the country's 
political subjection, but its revival in the 
second part of the 19th century and its 
progress since, has been in the public mind 
equivalent to the progress of a political 
and economic emancipation. 

.The excellence of Indian cotton manu- 
factures secured a market for them in 
Europe, two centuries ago and even the 
jealousy of English weavers, expressed in 
riots, did not make the East India Com- 
pany give up the lucrative trade in 
calicoes. The growth of the Lancashire 
industry as the consequence of the indus- 
trial revolution in England accompanied 
by the neglect and ill-will of the governors 
of India make the old puissant industry 
of India a mere ghost of its former selL 
but after 1850 when the East India 
Company sought to stimulate exports of 
Indian cotton, many appreciated the 


advantages that the development of the 
industry would obtain on Indian soil if the 
mechanical improvements of the West were 
adopted. Bombay was designed by nature 
to be the home of the cotton mill industry 
and the first Indian mill was established 
by Mr. C. N. Davar and started work in 
i%6 though the Bowreah Cotton Mills 
Company established at Fort Gloster near 
('alcutta as an English company in 1818 
has the distinction of being the first. In 
the next few years six more mills were 
started in Bomlky Island and the industry 
had also secured a foothold in Broach and 
Ahmedabad where the first mill was 
started in 1859 under the management of 
Mr. Ranchodlal Chhotalal. The American 
civil war gave a fillip to the Indian mill 
industry and by 1880 appreciable progress 
had been made as may be judged from the 
figures below: — 

(In thousands.) 

Year Mills Spindle.s Looms Labour 


1S5I 

T 

29 

— 

5 

isor. 

... 13 

309 

3-4 

7-7 

187(1 

... 47 

1,100 

9.1 

... 

1877 

... 51 

1,244 

10.3 

... 

1880 

... 50 

1,461 

13-5 

44-4 

Statistical records of the 

progress 

of the 


industry .since 1880 are more complete and 
the table below indicates the advance of 
the industry for the quinquennium period 
up to 1903-4 and for the two years there- 
after: 


Year 

Mills 

1878-80 to 1883-4 

63 

1884-85 to 1888-9 

93 

1889-90 to 1893-34 

127 

1894-5 to 1898-9 

156 

1899-00 to T903-04 

195 

1904.5 

203 

1905-6 

204 


Progress in the succeeding years was 
well maintained and in 1913 the Indian 
industry had a complement of 237 mills 
with a total of ovc’' 6.2 million spindles 
and 90,000 looms. It is estimated that the 
output of the industry at the time was 
688 million lbs. of yam and 1,164 milUon 


Capital (in lakhs) 

Labour 

Looms 

Spindles 

657.6 

51.0 

14-5 

1610.6 

887.9 

75-7 

i8.2 

2296.8 

1161.1 

116. 1 

25.3 

3263.8 

1419.5 

150 

36.6 

4046.1 

1687.9 

171.6 

42 

5000.9 

1757.5 

196.4 

47.3 

5195 -4 

1719.7 

212.7 

52.3 

52938 


yards of cloth as compared with 353 
million lbs. of yam and 422 million yards 
of cloth at the beginning of the century. 
Thus the beginning of the war period 
found the Indian industry a substantial 
one with crores of capital, mainly Indian, 
invested therem and affording work to 
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over 244,000 persons. It had shown 
remarkable expansion since its inception 
and had undergone in its later stages a 
change fmm one based on spinning to one 
embracing weaving, both of home-produced 
and imported yam. Whereas spindles had 
increased by 39 per cent, looms had in- 
creased by 142 per cent, and the ratio of 
spindles to looms had fallen from 119 in 
1898-9 to 68 per cent, in 1912-3. 

Even more rapid was the progress of the 
industry during the Great War when the 
decline in imports assisted the progress of 
the industry though advance was ham- 
pered by the difficulty of obtaining plant 
and equipment from abroad. By August 
1918, the number of mills increased to 
252 with oyer 6.6 million spindles and 
116,000 looms consuming over 2,085,000 
bales of cotton. In the early years of the 
century the industry had an important 
trade in }^ni with the Near East, Russia 
and the Far East, but the trade was lost 
through the remarkable advance made by 
Japan in textile manufacture and the 
enlarged demand for weaving purposes. 
1917 is considered the most prosperous of 
the war years and high prices and large 
exports accompanied the rise in production. 

The end of the war witnessed no diminu- 
tion of prosperity and in the post-war 
boom orders for new and additional plant 
both for old and some new mills were freely 
placed when the Rupee value was fixed 
at 2 sh. But the exchange crisis left the 
importers unable to take delivery. In the 
piecegoods market also a very acute situa- 
tion developed and indigenous goods were 
shunned as much as imported goods, lire 
Indian mills* ginning production as men- 
tioned previously was being elbowed out 
of foreign markets and this added to the 
difficulties experienced in the slump of 
1921. The competition of Japan in piece- 
goods became a serious factor in 1922 and 
the depressed state of the industry received 
no help from the movement to popularise 
khaddu. 

Shareholders in the mill industry after 
the intense boom experienced something 
like disaster and labour troubles accen- 
tuated the difficulties of the industry. 
These conditions led to the appointment of 
a Tariff Board to enquire into the industry 
with particular reference to the causes of 
the depression, whether permanent or 
temporary, and to examine the extent to 
which it was due to foreign competition 
and also advise on the necessity or 
desirability of protection. The Tariff 
Board confirmed the impression conveyed 
by the terms of reference that the plea for 


protection was made with ffir greater im- 
portunity by Bombay and Ahmedabad 
Mills than by mills situated elsewhere. 
And even as between them, more insistence 
was laid by the Bombay mills, for it was 
apparent that the industry there laboured 
under disadvantages imposed by higher 
costs, especially, wages, fuel and the dis- 
tances from raw cotton areas and consum- 
ing markets. The examination of other 
questions revealed the contributory force 
of the loss of export markets like China, 
and the extent of competition from Japan 
was probably as serious as the losses 
occasioned by the growth of the industry in 
up-country centres. 

The remedy which the Tariff Board 
suggested was the diversification of manu- 
factures, and to this end, they suggested 
a boimty for stimulating the spinning of 
yam of higher counts. The only action 
taken in regard to the majority and mino- 
rity recommendations of the Tariff Board 
was the abolition of the duty on imported 
mill stores, for the Government stated, that 
on the facts as found by the Tariff Board, 
no case fur protection had been made out. 
But as the result of protests and represen- 
tations the Government issued a communi- 
que levying a specific duty of annas per 
lb. on imported yam below the value of 
Rs. 1-14 per lb. when the rate was to be 
5 per cent, ad valorem up to March 31, 
1930. These concessions, which followed 
the abolition of hte excise duty (first 
imposed in 1894) in 1926 after prolonged 
agitation, had little effect. The fixation 
of the rupee ratio at i8d. gave foreign 
manufacturers a definite advantage and 
the recrudescence of labour troubles in 1928 
and 1929 left the textile industry, parti- 
cularly, of Bombay in an enfeebled condi- 
tion. Requests for relief resulted in the 
appointment of Mr. G. S. Hardy to conduct 
an enquiry into the changes in the imports 
of cotton textiles and to advise on the 
possibility of substituting specific for ad 
valorem duties. 

Mr. Hardy in his report confirmed the 
popular view of the intensity of competi- 
tion from Japan and he pointed out that 
one of the results was to displace not only 
Indian but Lancashire goods. He reported 
against the change from ad valorem to 
specific duties as unsuitable. The issues 
raised in the report were examined by 
Government in conjunction with represen- 
tatives of the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the necessity of a certain degree 
of protection was accepted. As a conse- 
quence it was decided to raise the revenue 
duty on cotton piecegoods from ii to 15 
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per cent, and under the Textile Industry 
Protection Act of 1930 they imposed on 
non-British goods an additional 5 per cent, 
for tiirec years, and a minimum specific 
duty of 3J annas per lb. on plain grey 
goods, British and foreign. But the action 
appeared to be governed, mainly, by 
revenue considerations, and the recessity 
for protection was left to be adjudicated by 
a Tariff Board enquiry. 

The Textile Industry Bill had a rather 
stormy passage in the Assembly and an 
amen^ent made grey goods from Lan- 
cashire subject to the specific duty. The 
industry received some aasistance from 
the intensification of the Swadeshi move- 
ment in 1930 and the surcharge of 25 per 
cent, levied by the .supplementary budget 
of T931 on all imports conformed some 
advantage in addition to the changes 
made in the March Budget when the import 
duty was raised to 20 per cent, on non- 
British goods. The emergency budget of 
IQ3T raised the duty on rayon yam from 
10 per cent, to i8| per cent, and the duty 
on rayon and mixed goods was fixed at 
50 per cent, and 34I per cent, respectively 
after being subject to a duty of 20 per cent, 
in the previous seven months. 

The import trade in textiles is one that 
is frequently the subject of both descrip- 
tion and comment. The changes in its 
volume and distribution have been eluci- 
dated in statistics appended to this note 
besides the tables relating to India’s foreign 
trade. The principal conclusions to be 
drawn from a glance at the tables is that 
the Indian industry', hampered though it 
is by many difRcultics, has mad.'; remark- 
able progress, that the British manufacturer 
has lost his hold on the market and that 
Japan remains the most formidable com- 
petitior. The last has of course been the 
outstanding feature since Japan went off 
gold in December, 1931. In the middle of 
1932, the value of the yen was stabilised 
at a very low value in terms of sterling. 
Depreciation of the yen exposed the Indian 
industry to increasingly rigorous competi- 
tion, and in its reprc.sentation to the Tariff 
Board appointed on July 25, 1932 the 
Bombay industry rested its case principally 
on the depreciation of the yen. The report 
of the Board on the question of the depre- 
ciated yen and the related charge of dump- 
ing (published in September) was preceded 
by the resolution of the Government decid- 
ing on the raising of the duty on non- 
British piecegoods to 50 per cent, subject 
to a minunum of per cent per lb. on 
plain greys. But the higher duty was to 
be in force till March 31, 1933 . and after 


the Tariff Board repotted there was a 
further decline in the value of the yen 
which rendered obsolete the figures 
employed by the Tariff Board in its 
calculations so that by the middle of 1933 
recourse was had to further action, follow- 
ing representations from British and Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and the duty on 
piecegoods other than fents not of British 
manufacture was raised to annas per lb. 
from 5] per cent, to 50 per cent. 

This was not the last development in the 
triangular contest for the Indian market for 
which the Indian mill industry, Lancashire 
and Japan cater at present. At every step, 
action taken by the Indian Government 
sought to confer some differential advant- 
age to Lancashire and protection was sought 
to be kept down to a bare minimum. 
Piecemeal action had little effect in remov- 
ing the troubles of the industry, and the 
acceptance of the Ottawa Preference prior 
to the belated publication of the Tariff 
Board report was followed by British- 
Japane-sc discussions in regard to the Indian 
market. At the same time, as the Lan- 
cashire mission headed by Sir William Clare 
Lees visited India a Japanese envoy, 
assi.sted by expert advisers, was engaged 
in negotiating a trade treaty to replace the 
old convention denounced in April, 1933. 
The conclusions of the Tariff Board are set 
out in the aiipropriate place elsewhere in 
this volume and the. only action taken by 
Government was to include the provisions of 
the Indo-Japancse trade agreement of '1934 
and the lilody-Lees Pact in prescribing the 
tariff rates. The main principle under- 
lying the former was to fix a quota for 
Japanese piecegoods imports and to see 
that it bore relation to the quantity of 
cotton Japan took from India. In the 
arrangement concluded between Bombay 
millowners and the Lancashire mission the 
claim that the Indian industry made to pro- 
tection was conceded. A lower scale of 
duties on rayon goods of British origin was 
agreed to and India was promised that in 
colonics and British territories she would 
enjoy the same advantages as the British 
supplier of piecegoods. The most import- 
ant point was an luulertaking to increase 
takings of Indian cotton by Lancashire and 
the promise has been translated into the 
efforts of the I^ucashirc Indian Cotton 
tjommittee, whose representative Sir Richard 
Jackson has visited India twice, and inter- 
ested English spinners in Indian cotton. 
Experiments at the Shirley Institute on 
most staple Indian cottons revealed its 
precise properties and increasing use has 
been made in Lancashire of Indian cotton 
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for spinning medium counts and for mixing 
purposes. 

From time to time, the goodwill shown 
by Lancashire to Indian cotton has been 
the subject of publicity, and in recent 
months, great emphasis has been placed on 
this subject in relation to the negotiations 
for a new Indo-British trade treaty to re- 
place the Ottawa Agreement which was 
denounced by the Indian Legidativc 
Assembly in April, 1936. 

Below is given a table relating to the 
imports of cotton and piecegoods into India 
in recent years. On an adjoining page is 
set forth the statistics of internal produc- 
tion. The latter reveals the continued 
expansion of home output, though the 
quantity of cotton taken is not subject to 
a similar rate of growth because the Indian 
industry has concentrated on the manu- 
facture of higher count yarns and light 
fabrics. The increase in weaving output, 
particularly, of coloured goods remains a 
notable feature and the advice suggesting 
diversification and improvement of quality 
has been apparently taken to heart. 

In 1935, a special Tariff Board was 
appointed to examine the effectiveness of 
the existing import duties, the level neces- 
sary to afford adequate protection against 
United Kingdom goods and yam inclusive 
of rayon and mixture fabrics. The 
appointment was in response to the request 
of Lancashire suggesting that import duties 
should be adjusted in relation to fair selling 
prices in India. In the cold weather of 
1935 the Tariff Board conducted its work, 
and Lancashire sent a delegation to tender 
evidence on its behalf in accordance with 
a provision embodied in the Ottawa Pact 
giving the U. K. or Dominion interest a 
right of audience. The Board finished its 
work before February, but the report was 
held up and its non-publication caused 
considerable anxiety. Towards the end of 
June, 1936, the Government of India 
released the report and put into effect 
immediately the tariff changes recommend- 
ed. The duty on plain grey goods was 
reduced from 25 per cent, ad valorem to 
20 per cent, or annas per lb. whichever 
was higher to 20 per cent, ad valorem or 
annas 3I per lb. whichever was higher (2) 
the duty on bordered greys, bleached goods 
and coloured goods was reduced from 25 
to 20 per cent, ad valorem (3) the duty on 
yam of counts above 505 was fixed at 
5 per cent, ad valorem and on yams below 
505 was to be 5 per cent, ad valorem or 
annas per lb. whichever was higher. 
The Board considered that the existing 
tariff's conferred adequate protection to the 


Indian mill industry which had led evidence 
for an increase in the duties. 

The immediate acceptance of the recom- 
mendations, without waiting for the legis- 
lature’s sanction, caused acute disappoint- 
ment, though the recommendations were 
not surprising, in view of the fact that, the 
agitation for concessions had been intensi- 
fied. The chorus of representations against 
the report had little effect, but the tariff 
concessions led to no improvement so far 
as Lancashire was concerned, for a rise in 
cotton prices, the passing of the Spindles 
Bill and rising wages at home involved an 
adjustment of prices that rendered the 
tariff revision of no advantage as the im- 
port .statistics indicate. But the criticism 
of the Government action was not lost sight 
of in the negotiations for a new trade treaty 
with Britain and one of the consequences 
of the criticism was the appointment of a 
panel of non-official advisers to assist the 
Commerce Member. Pending the signing 
of a new treaty, the Ottawa Agreement was 
extended and in September the advisory 
panel met to consider the proposals of the 
Hoard of Trade. 

These were not the only changes in the 
year. Notice was given of an intention to 
terminate the Indo-Japanese trade treaty 
and negotiations were started to arrive at 
an arrangement to replace the pact of 1934. 
The Japanese Consul-General in Calcutta, 
assisted by technical advisers from Osaka 
acted on behalf of Japan and the distinc- 
tive feature of the negolialioas' was dila- 
toriness. Indian opinion generally favour- 
ed the conclusions of a new treaty to em- 
brace all Japanese imports besides textile 
manufactures and the imposition of a quota 
on rayon yarn and piecegoods. Meanwhile 
the separation of Burma as from April r, 
caused a complication and separate talks 
had to be conducted with a representative 
of the Burma Government. TTie new Pact 
was signed on April 13 after the expiry of 
the old Protocol, and except for changes in 
the percentage allotment of each class of 
goods the present treaty involves little of 
import to the domestic industry though it 
has been pointed out that the retention of 
the old quota is a bar to the further pro- 
gress of Indian mills. 

. 19.37-38 

The outstanding features in the history of 
the Indian Cotton Industry were the fall in 
Japenese exports during the second half of 
1937 and the occurrence of widespread 
labour troubles. The local gONcrnments met 
the second by the appointment of enquiry 
rammittecs which recommended an increase 
in wages. In Cawnpore, the labour award 
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proved inacceptable to the employers and 
a prolonged strike followed. In Bombay, 
the millowners accepted the wage increase 
under protest while in Coimbatore, the 
millowners have not disguised their opposi- 
tion to the Court of Inquiry's proposals for 
an advance in wages. The mill industry 
has also watched with some anxiety the 
negotiations in connection with the Indo- 
British trade pact since the Lancashire in- 
terests have announced their intention to ask 
for a quota in conjunction with tariff re- 
duction, without giving the assurance 
demanded in regard to Lansashirc's pur- 
chases of Indian cotton. 

But if prospects have been affected by 
world economic development, the period 
ended March 31, 1938 showed that the in- 
dustry made healthy progress. The number 
of mills was lower at 370 and productive 
capacity was less, but the record consump- 
tion of raw cotton, facilitated by cheaper 
prices at home and larger imports of African 
cotton, showed that the increase in produc- 
tion shown in the subjoined table was again 
a notable feature. Due to the partial with- 
drawal of Jai)an, the mill industry was able 
to recover some of the former exj)ort markets 
and there was a substantial ri.se under both 
yarn and piecegoods exported from India, 
though the statistics which covct India's 
trade with Burma also may give an ex- 
aggerated idea of the improvement. 

The establisliment of a yarn exchange in 
Bombay last November contributed to the 
expansion in the home and export (radt and 
home consumption continued to improve. 
The contraction in imports had the effect of 
keeping Indian mills busy and there was 
(wtensive resort to double shift working in 
the latter half of 1937. Indian mills made 
further progress in the manufacture of finer 
fabrics and Lancashire could not com})ete 
effectively while Japan, because of the war 
in the Last, and the rigour of exchange con- 
trol, was doubly handicapped. Imports 
of piecegoods feel heavily under all classes 
as shown by the table below. 

In the twelve months, April, 1937 to 
March, 1938, the quantities manufactured 
were 1,160 million lbs. of yarn and 864 
million lbs of woven goods. These figures 
are compared in the Statement below with 
those for the corresponding periods of the 
two preceeding years: — 


The quantity of course, medium, and fine 
yarns produced in Indian mills is compared 
below with the quantity imported by sea 
from foreign countries during March, and 
the twelve months, April to *\larch, 1936-37 
and 1037-38. 


Twelve months, Apr, to Mar. 
1037-3S lfl3()-37 



Prodijc- Im- 

Produc- 

Im- 


lioii ports 

tion 

ports 


1,000 1 , 0 m) 

(a) 

(b) 


1,000 

1,000 


lbs. ll).s. 

lbs. 

Ihs, 

Nos. 1 to 25 

708,237 ,308 

73<i,6ni 

422 

„ 26 to 40 

294,97(i 3,007 

243,765 

5.230 

Above No. 40 

85,113 4, .326 

61,8.52 

8,483 


The production of Indian weaving mills 
consists chielly of tlie descriptions of goods 
stated below with the (jiiantity (in thousands 
of pounds and their equivalents in yards). 


Twelve months, April to March 

19S7-3S 19.%37 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Ihs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 

(irey und bleach- 
ed piece goods 220,091 181,831 191,909 900,080 
Shirtings and 

lonjreloth ... 17,900 191,332 15,183 170,531 

T cloth, domc.stics 

and sheetintrs •W,91G 1,215,31.5 219,708 1,117,737 
Dhiitie.s Drills 

aiifl .leeiis ... 39,2.51 152,890 .35,787 1.30.535 

Khadi Dunj^ri 

or Khaddar ,38,f;38 120,021 29,653 120,410 

Coloured piec*e 

goods ... 109,197 893,029 151,003 810,222 

The following statement compares the 
production of piecegoods in Indian mills with 
the imports of such goods from foreign 
countries:—. 


Twelve niunth.s, April to March 
193738 1930-37 


Produc- 

tion 

1,000 

yds. 


Imports 

1,000 

yds. 


Produc- 

tion 

1,000 

yds. 


Imports 

1,000 

yds. 


Grey and 
b 1 c a c hed 
piece goods 
Coloured 
piece goods 


3,190,- 47 385,283 2,701.75 181,131 
893,029 255,515 810,222 282,554 


Twelve months Apl. to mar. 

Jf;j7-38 19.36-37 1.93.5-36 

1,000 Ihs. 1,000 Jbs 1,000 lb. 
Yarn Spun 1,159,513 1,050,601 1,055,616 

Woven goods manu- 
factured ... 864,205 781,814 761,074 

86 


Till the. end of 1937. Indian mills had a 
very healthj^ stock position and orders for 
future deliveries were booked to a fair ex- 
tent. Several mills in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad as also in other centres like 
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Cawnpore worked double shift, and the dis- 
posal of their increased production was 
facilitated to some extent by the revival in 
the export trade. Generally speaking, it can 
be stated tliat during the year 1937, the 
Indian Tc.xtile Mills made good progress, 
and the time can be said to have come when 
the mills should consolidate their position 
with the substantial profits which a bulk of 
them, at any rate, are likely to make. As 
regards the coming year prospects would be 
greatly diminished owing to the recommend- 
ations made by the Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Government 
of ]3ombay to enquire into the affairs of the 
industry with authority to make interim 
recommendations regarding an increase in 
wages. This Committee has already sub- 
mitted an interim report recommending an 
increase in the rates of wages in the Mill 
Industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad, im- 
posing on it an additional bunlen of wages 
calculated at 9 per c(;nt. for Ahmedabad, 
ii.q per cent, for Bombay and 14.3 per 
cent, for Sholapur. The Mill Industry in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad has accepted these; 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association that 
interim recommendations, although it has 
.stated that the wage .ncreasc recommended 
is unjustified. In the words of the Chair- 
man of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
the industry accepted these recommenda- 
tions, as it was generally af^ecd by the 
Bombay Millowners' Association and the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association that 
their acceptance for the time being was the 
only practical course in view of the terms 
of the Government’s Resolution. The 
alternative would have been to face industrial 
troubles throughout the Presidency, parti- 
cularly when the weight of (lovernment 
support had been thrown in the scale on the 
side of Lalwur. This being the po.sition. 


the two Associations recommended to the 
general body of members to pay wages at 
the increased scale recommended in the Re- 
port of the Textile Labour Enquiry Com- 
mittee. It was decided to give effect to these 
recommendations as from the i.st of Febru- 
ary 1938, which was the date fixed by the 
Government, even though it entailed a con- 
.siderable amount of trouble in working out 
the increases. 

During the year, the Indian Industry also 
introduced methods of rationalization with 
a view to increase ellicicncy and to reduce 
costs. The benefits of these improvements 
started accruing to the industry during 1937 
when due to the operation of several for- 
tuitous factors, it hail nspite for a time from 
external competition. 

The first of these fortuitous factors was 
the partial iTimination of effective Japanese 
comjwtition from the Indian market. Ear- 
lier in the year the Indo-Jajxine.se Trade 
Agreement had been ratilied, by which the 
Indian quota of the imports of piccegoods 
from Jajian was fixed at 283 million yards 
(as compared with 325 million yards of the 
previous jirotocol, the rediK'tion being 
effected on account of the sejiarate Burmese 
quota) linked with the Japanese quota of the 
offtake of Indian raw cotton at a million 
ball's (the same as before. As Burma had 
ceased to be sinci; April i, 1937 an integral 
part of the Indian Empire, a separate Agree- 
ment had to be made with Burma by which 
the Burmese quota of the imports of jjiece- 
goods from Japan was fixed at 42 million 
yards coupled with the Japanese quota of 
the offtake of Burmese raw' cotton at 65,000 
bales. But during the year Japan could 
not make full use of the quotas on account 
of various factors related to her own finan- 
cial and military policies. 



ill! 

II INDUSTRIAL SECTION : 
a 

i THE SUGAR 

I 

X 

Among the protected industries of India, 
sugar is unique in the fact that within live 
years of the grant of protection, it has made 
such progress as to promise self-sufficiency. 
India is now a leading producer whereas a 
decade ago she was one of the principal 
importers. The sugar industry in India 
has developed at an unprecedented pace, 
and the striking fall in imports during 
1936-37 is convincing proof of the fresh re- 
cords touched by internal production. In 
1931, the Tariff Hoard recommended that in 
view of its agricultural importance, the 
sugar industry's claim for protection de- 
served .sympathetic consideration. The 
Board recommended that in view of the 
efforts made by the industry between 1920 
and 1930 to improve output by the best 
methods, encouragement was necessary. 
The Government of India accepted the. 
findings of the Board and from January 
30, 1932, levied a duly of Rs. 7-4-0 per 
cwt. on imported sugar. The revenue duty 
was changed into a protective duty and the 
industrialists and investors of India realised 
that a new era had dawned for the sugar 
industry, and the number of mills produc- 
ing sugar rose from 32 in 1931-32 to 354 in 
1936-37. The total production of sugar 
was over t.2 million tons in 1936-37 com- 
pared wdlh 478,120 tons in 1931-32 while 
imports dwindled to 23,000 tons as com- 
pared with 511,319 tons in 1931-32. 

During the great depression, the sugar 
industry in other countries of the world 
suffered a severe setback, and Java had to 
restrict her output very considerably, 
following the loss of export markets. Tlie 
international sugar conference held in 
April 1937, arrived at an agreement to 
ration the limited free market, and one of 
the terms of the agreement was a clause 
binding India to refrain from exporting 
sugar by sea to any country except Burma, 
but the Indian Legislative Assembly has 
refused to ratify the agreement. 

In previous issues of the Year-Book a 
detailed account has been given of the 
post-war economics of sugar. The rise of 
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beet sugar as a more formidable competitor 
than ever, being subsidised by most 
European Governments had rendered it im- 
possible for tropical cane producing 
countries to find new markets or keep their 
former markets and the menace of overpro- 
duction has inevitably pushed prices down. 
Improved methods of cultivation had in- 
creased the outturn in Cuba and Java and 
the Chadbourne plan agreed to in 1931 
aimed at fixing export quotas for the prin- 
cipal producers. Heavy slocks and tariff 
restrictions combined to keep prices down 
all through the last five years though in 
sympathy w'ith other commodities sugar 
prices looked up by the end of 1936, there 
was no real recovery, and the last few 
months have witnessed a mild recession. 
The conference convened in London in 
1937 failed to devise any solution that can 
provide a satisfactory remedy for the diffi- 
culties of the tropical island producers and 
were also compelled to point out that an 
inlrrnalional agreement will not prove, satis- 
factory if each country derides to make 
itself self-sufficient. 

During and after the war, the Indian in- 
dustry languished and India which was in 
the nineteenth century an important ex- 
porter became a heavy importer. Subsi- 
dised beet sugar from Europi; entered in in- 
creasing quantities and the Brussels conven- 
tion adopted in 1904 had only this result. 
India became an importer of cane sugar 
from Mauritius and later from Java who 
w^as shut out of the U.S.A. by the pre- 
ference given to Cuba, In the Far East, 
Java had a serious competitor in Formosa, 
wffiose plantations were developed by Japan, 
and the Indian market became her stand-by. 
In spite of a high revenue duty, imports 
into India increased steadily and out of a 
million tons imported in 1929-30 about 80 
per cent came from Java. It is only since 
then that imports have fallen away as the 
result of a number of factors. The most 
1 nportant of them are the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the Indian consumer owing to 
the cxxeptional severity of the depression, 
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and the tarifi restrictions following the 
Tariff Board enquiry, and prior to that, 
the exigencies of Indian Governmental 
finance which looked to the sugar duty as a 
sure source of revenue and raised it from 5 
per cent to 10 per cent in 1916 and later in 
1921 raised it to 15 per cent. A further in- 
crease to 25 per cent, ai valorem was made 
in 1922. Consequent on a fall in sugar 
prices, the import duty was converted into 
a specific duty of Ks. 4-8 per cent. This 
was raised to Rs. 6 per cwt. in 1930 and in 
1931 a further increase to Rs. 7-4 per cwt. 
was made while the emergency Budget of 
September 1931 involved tlie imposition of 
a surcharge of 25 per cent so that the duty 
was raised to Rs. 9-1 per cwt. In the 
1937 Budget there has been a change and 
the surcharge has been raised to equal the 
excise duty of Rs. 2 pt;r cwt. so that the 
present duty is now Rs. 9-4 per cwt. 

The Tariff Board recommended protection 
for 15 years though at the end of 7 years 
the renewal of protection was to bo deter- 
mined by a tariff enquiry. The scheme of 
duties was based as usual on a calculation 
of fair selling prices and the Board consi- 
den^d that Rs. 8-13-1 per maund could be 


taken as a fair price of sugar. The pro- 
gress of the industry in recent years h^ 
been accompanied by a gradual reduction in 
prices, and in recent months there has been 
a substantial difference in favour of the 
home-produced article against Java sugar. 

The Board attached importance to the 
agricultural aspect, and thanks to the 
labours of the Council of Agricultural Re- 
search a progiessive improvement in the 
quality of cane and the introduction of new 
varieties in the important cane areas of India 
have been noteworthy features. Complaints 
that the cane-growers did not receive a fair 
return were satisfied by the fixation of mini- 
mum prices in Bihar and U.P. by the 
Local Governments in accordance with the 
rules framed after consultation with the in- 
terests concerned. The expansion of the 
industry was only slightly affected by the 
imposition of an excise duty in 1934 in order 
to make good the loss of revenue to Govern- 
ment following the serious fall in sugar im- 
ports. Another motive inspiring such 
an action was to check the pace of advance, 
but in the next two years there was a fur- 
ther increase in the number of mills and the 
output. The progress of the industry since 
1931-32 is set forth in the following table: 



Mills 

Factory 

Gur 

Khandsari 

Total 

Imports 

1981-82 

32 

158,581 

69,589 

250,000 

^78,120 

511.919 

1982-88 

57 

210,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,388 

365,707 

1938-31. 

112 

453,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

249,776 

1934-35 

180 

578,115 

39,103 

150,000 

767,218 

220.233 

1985-36 

137 

912,100 

50,067 

125,000 

10,87,167 

198,883 

1986-37 

146 

10,75,000 

32,300 

100,000 

12,07,800 

2:1,000 

1937-38 

154 

10,50,000 

25,000 

60,000 

11,35,000 

20,000 


In the last two years, notwithstanding the 
rise in output the sugar industry has been 
faced by a number of difficult questions 
arising from internal competition. The rate 
of increase in factories has slowed down and 
the increase in the excise duty in 1937 
from Rs. 1-5 to Rs. 2 jier cwt., despite the 
protests of the Indian legislature, has placed 
an additional burden. But anyway, pro- 
gress has been made and more than a fifth 
of the world's sugar production is now cre- 
dited to India and one of the most favour- 
able features has been the improvement in 
the percentage of recovery. The increase 
in production has caused serious difficulties 
in the market and since August, 1936 com- 
plaints of a glut and undercutting of prices 
have been common. 

As we mentioned last year the industry’s 
development hereafter is dependent on a 
solution of its main old problems, although 
internal consumption has not reached 


saturation point, there is little scope for any 
marked increase, which are inclined to view 
any development of exports as impracti- 
cable. The solution of technical questions 
relating to molasses, marketing and techno- 
logical research alone can lead to a reduc- 
tion of costs and an improvement in quality 
is also one of the first desiderata. Since 
August 1934 attempts have been made by 
sugar producers to devise a marketing 
scheme for the avoidance of wasteful com- 
petition by apportioning markets, and also 
compel the reduction of imports to retain 
and develop the Indian market for Indian 
sugar. Differences, however, arose and the 
scheme failed to find favour. During the 
last year hopes of starting the scheme re- 
vived again and it was only the different 
situation precipitated by the unexpected 
addition to the excise duty that compelled 
the Indian Sugar Mills Association to take 
up the idea of forming a syndicate to regu- 
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late sugar supplies and prices. This has 
certainly been the outstanding development 
of recent months and it may also to claimed 
that the new spirit of co-operation has 
enabled the industry to present its case for 
the renewal of protection most successfully. 

The principal features of the preceding 
year were the continued increase in mills 
and an advance in output. The year shows 
an increase in the acreage under cane placed 
by the final forecast at over 4.4 million 
acres of which 3.5 million acres were under 
improved varieties but for the next season 
there will be a reduction in the acreage. 
The estimated output for 1936-37 was 70 
million tons of cane and the outturn per 
acre was considerably higher at 16.5 tons. 
The crop in the U.P., was affected only 
slightly by the heavy floods of 1936 and in 
Bihar the crop was well above average. 
The estimated output of raw sugar in 1936 
increased from 6.1 million tons to 6.9 mil- 
lion tons. A larger percentage of the cane 
grown was utilised in cane sugar factories, 
but the bulk of the crop as usual was used 
in gur manufacture. The annual import 
declined to 23,075 tons, whereas the 
Government of India estimated that im- 
ports reach 110,000 tons. The devaluation 
of the guilder in October had no sensible 
effect on sugar prices, and fears of large 
imports from Java were not fulfilled. The 
aiinual internal consumption did not show 
any increase', being stationary about T.r 
million tons. The total production in 
-935-36 was about 1.075 niillion tons, and 
even with the better economic conditions 
prevailing last year, consumption did not 
expand to any extent, and the estimated 
annual output for 1936-37, namely, 1.2 
million tons will possibly exceed the 
demand. 

The prosperity of previous years was not 
in evidence, and the financial results of the 
leading mills suffered by comparison with 
preceding ytiars. The sugar market was in 
a state of suspended animation and heavy 
accumulation of stocks induced a general 
decline in prices. The industry convened 
a conference of manufacturers early in 
January, but no agreement resulted 
between the trade and the factory owners. 
The former complained of inferior quality 
and sharp practices, while the latter criti- 
cised the unhelpful attitude of the 
merchants. A slight rally in wwld prices 
towards the end of 1936 had no stimulat- 
ing effect on prices in India and the indus- 
try again took up the question of organis- 
ing the selling airangcments. A great sur- 
prise was in force for the industry in the 


1937 Budget. The Finance Member in 
order to recoup the loss occasioned by the 
fall in imports of sugar raised the excise 
duty from Rs. 1-5 cwt. to Ks. 2. The 
defence of tlui step only increased criticism 
and in spite of the legislature's disapproval 
the i:xcise was raisc^d to Ks. 2 from March 
I. Native States also iais(Ml the excise 
to the higher level, and the spokesmen of 
the iridiistr>' who had expected some relief 
were pained by llie negative attitude of the 
Fiiiann^ Member who observed that one 
effect of the liigher (excise would be to weed 
out ineflicient producers. A more im- 
portant event was the appointment of a 
Tariff Board to enquire into the necessity 
of the renewal of protection for a further 
term of seven years. The Board which 
slaried on its work in May consisted of Sir 
G. r. H. lhacken, Mr. F. I. Rnhimtoola 
and Dr. L. C. Jain. It has lately finished 
its sittings and the evidenro presented has 
largely favoured the retention of the tariff. 

The diflirnUies of the industry after the 
commencement of the year were intensified 
by the failure of demand and prices to res- 
pond and the imposition of the higher ex- 
cise induced a feeling of despair. Bihar 
factories decided to curtail the working 
season while tlu; southern U. P. factories 
also decided to end the crushing season 
by April 15. The Local Governments con- 
cerned regarded such a decision with alarm, 
for the bulk of tin? crop was yet to be treat- 
ed and even if cane prices were low, the 
ryot had little chance of disposing of his 
crop to advantage. The minimum prices 
were reduced and railway companies were 
prevailed on to reduce freight. The fac- 
tory-owners were persuaded to cnish cane 
lip to the end of May as usual, and only the 
reduction in cane prices had the merit of 
offsetting slightly the burden imposed by 
the higher excise. 

Tlie indiislry, however, is now more cons- 
cious of the unity of interests and the 
Indian Sugar Mills Association held a con- 
ference during April 1937 at Calcutta to exa- 
mine the position of the industry. The 
marketing scheme was investigated and as 
a result of efforts the Indian Sugar Syndi- 
cate was established in July. The duty of 
the Syndicate will be to reduce fluctuations 
in prices, take over accumnlated stocks and 
stimulate consumption. The formation of 
the Syndicate had a favourable effect on 
prices though the traders are disposed to 
watch its working before considering that 
the scheme is the first step in voluntary 
rationalisation of the industry. The Agri- 
cultural aspects of the sugar industry re- 
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ceived considerable attention at the Sugar 
Conlerencc Jield under the auspices of the 
Imperial Council of Agriculture. 

1 he idea of 'Zoning* of the cane supplies 
corninanded considerable attention and the 
problem of raising prices through the im- 
provement of marketing methods also was 
discussed at length. The I.C.A.R.'s 
Marketing Adviser at present is engaged in 
marketing survey and the II. B. Techno- 
logical Institute of Cawnpore is to be 
strength(;n ?(l soon by the addition of mar- 
keting expiTts. Doubts expressed in regard 
to the limits of cane cultivation reflected the 
lack of confidence and the fall in 1937-38 
acreage will certainly be viewed with 
relief. The sugar manufacturer’s problems 
have also received greater attention and 
tlie central markcLing sclioine long adum- 
brated is sought to be realised through the 
('cntral Syndicate which was established 
after the held in April 1937. The 
Syndicate has arranged to take over alt 
surplus stocks and by preventing forced 
sales has sncce(?ded to some extent m main- 
taining prices. 

The problems of the industry remain 
the same as last year. In the last edition 
of our Year-Book, we stressed the urgent 
need for organisation and stabilisation. 
Prices during the past year have been low- 
er and though good cane at low prices has 
been readily forthcoming, the IJ.P. factory 
owners have not been too eager and worked 
this season only at the request of the in- 
terim Minister. The question of disposal 
of molasses has become more acute aftc^r 
the levy of a higher excise duty. Except 
in Mysore Slate, no considerable results 
have been achieved in the utilisation of 
molasses but the (jiieslion ot preparing 
power alcohol is now receiving increasing 
attention. Allahabad experiments on the 
uses of molasses ns a fertiliser indicate 
another promising outlet, and the Forest 
Research Institute is considering the pros- 
pects of using bagasse in the manufacture of 
paper. The industry’s ])robleTns will have 
to be largely solved by concerted voluntary 
effort, for the Government, beyond pro- 
viding the initial facilities at the Technical 
Institute at Cawnpore and the canc research 
stations for the work on the agricultural 
side probably expected the industry to 
undertake independent solution of its pro- 
blems. 

1937-38 

The sugar industry's experience in 1937- 
38 was not uniformly favourable, and a 
spokesman of the industry' reviewing deve- 
lopments over I he year drew attention to 


other questions besides the delay in the 
publication of the Tariff Board report. The 
most arresting features of the year are the 
progress made by the Central Syndicate in 
the matter of stablising sugar prices and 
bringing the trade back to their normal 
conditions and the efforts made to bring 
back order into the industry by the gov- 
ernments of Bihar and U. P. The Bihar 
Ministry passed legislation, which had the 
sui)port of a fairly large section of the 
industry, with a view to regulate produc- 
tion and assure cane-growners of a fair 
return. A measure on the same lines was 
accepted by the U. P. legislature, and in 
spite of widespread criticism that the degree 
of control aimed at was too ambitious, the 
control laws came into force immediately 
after Ihcir passage by the legislatures. 
Equally important in some respcicls was the 
appointment of committees to examine the 
question of manufacturing power alcohol, 
especially, after the advent of prohibition 
in more than one province which implies 
the closing of distilleries. The U. P. Com- 
mittee rccommendcxl that alcohol from 
molasses should be given special advan- 
tages, while a similar committee in Bombay 
came to the conclusion that the making of 
alcohol for fu(‘l was not a practical ])roposi- 
tion. The sugar industry’s problem, if un- 
solved, have not grown more acute, and 
though the trade has received some sup- 
port from the slight fall in production and 
acreage? in 1937-38, the troubles have not 
bec'ii overcome completely. The Syndicate 
met with some success in levering up 
j)rices -the average; index for sugar rising 
from 99 in May 1937 to 132 in May 1938--. 
while the year witnessed a steady reduction 
in stocks at all centres. But this mild re- 
vival was partially offset by the advance 
in canc prices which the local governments 
held should some first, and ref(;rence should 
also be made to the scarcely improved world 
outlook lor sugar since the Tnteniational 
("ouncil was compelled to cut quotas and 
resistribute percentages in July 1938. The 
protection issue may probably be decided 
in favour of the Indian industry, and in the 
budget session of 1938 provision was made 
for the temi>orary renewal of the import 
duties on the old basis for a year. There 
was a further fall in imports total takings 
for India excluding Burma amounting to 
14,400 tons only during 1937-38. To judge 
from the output figures, the decrease should 
have been made good by home production. 
The more important issues have not been 
settled, and the lack of export outlets conse- 
quent on the increase of output to over one 
million tons referred to and the higher per- 
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centage of recovery in Indian factories in 
recent years cannot be forgotten. The 
reluctance of the Indian sugar industry to 
accept the international agreement arose 
from this, though the Government of India 
were insistent on its acceptance and objec- 
tions were overruled. 

Difficulties experienced during the crush- 
ing season, the extension of the period or 
reduction thereof, explain the small fall in 
the total production of sugar direct from 
cane in 1937-38. Out of a total of 154 fac- 
tories, 17 did not work and tin* experimental 
unit intended for training has been left out 
in the following note based on R. C. 
Srivastava*s memorandum. Most of the 136 
factories at work finished their crushing by 
the end of April, while the season started 
about a week later, no factory starling work 
before November 8. In Hihar the season 
closed about seven weeks earlier owing to 
shortage of cane compared with 1)30-37. 
The average duration was T12 days for the 
whole of India as compared with 138 days 
in the previous season. Ihit the daily out- 
put owing to the increase in tonnagi? crushed 
was higher than in the previous year. The 
production of sugar totalleil 930,700 tons 
as against ii,il|,ooo tons in 1930-37. The 
decrease in the total output of sugar is 
rather high amounting to 180,700 tons 
equivalent to 16.3 per cent. In the U. P. 
production fell by 12.7 per cent, while in 


llihar the decrease was as high as 31.5 
per cent. 

The Reasons assigned for the fall arc: 
(i) Shorter season, (2) reduced supply and 
inferior quality of cane owing to damage 
by pests in some parts of the U. P. (3) tlie 
Hihar season, being as short as 95 days 
owing to the inadequate supply of cane, 
'fhe total (piantity of cane crushed amounted 
to 9,91 (>,400 tons and the sugar jiroduced 
amounted to 930,700 tons. Molasses pro- 
duced amounted to 349,()oo tons and the 
average iiercentage of R‘c:jvitv was ().38 
compared with 9.5 in the juevious year. 
Hut five factories had a recovery of oviT 11 
j)er cent, and nearly all the Hiiiar factories 
had recoveries of 9 per cent, and over. Up 
to i93()-37 recovery j^ercentage has been 
steadily improving and the setback last 
year may prov(' to be tcmiporary. As was 
(‘xplained j’)reviously the year was a diffi- 
cult one esj>i*cially for the U. P. and Hihar 
Shortage of supply and lower (juality 
in the U. P. and insufficient supply in Bihar 
alfected the output. Since the local govern- 
ments have rais('d the minimum prices for 
cane in these two provinces, it is very likely 
that there will be an increasi; in the acreage 
and outturn of can(‘ in this season. The 
stej)s taken for allotting /ones, for the regu- 
lated sui)ply of c.'ine to factori(*s and tlu^ 
und(*rtaking of development work for im- 
proving the quality of cane should in course 
of lime hel]) to assure fuller emi)loyment and 
prosperity for the mills. 
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The iron and steel induslrv has rome to 
occupy a more important place in Indian eco- 
nomy and the public has been prepared for 
a great expansion of the industry in India 
during the past year. The flotation of the 
Stc(J Corporation of Bengal in May 1937, 
afforded a gratifying indication that the 
industry would continue to develop, and the 
Tata Company's progress in 1937 was such 
as to inspire the hope that when the existing 
tariff concessions are withdrawn, the indus- 
try w'ould bo able to stand on its own legs. 
The prospects of iroti and steel, thanks to 
the rearmaincMit policy of liuropcan nations, 
were never brighter and the Indian indus- 
try's position too has shown mns’dfrnble 
improvemeiU. The industry has great 
natural advantages and Mr. Dunn of the 
Geological Survey of India has lately 
drawn attention to the mineral resources 
of the Singlibhum District of Bihar which 
can be compared to the nortlicrn part of 
Ontario. As regards iron ore, limestone 
and coal, India is now considered to posiscss 
great advantages and the adverse experi- 
ences of the small units working in the ipth 
century is now belied by the great success 
attained by the Tata Co., and the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co. The proximity of good 
class coal to Hie iron ore deposits must be 
regarded as the main factor making for 
rapid progress and although thtTC have been 
fears that the coking coal supplies in India 
may give out, proposals aiming at the 
conservation of the country’s coal resources 
now render it improbable that the industry's 
advance will be retarded by any short- 
age of the right kind of fuel. In Enroi)e 
and America, transport costs are appreciably 
higher and the cheapness and quality of 
Indian iron ore and its proximity to coal 
fields are not equalled in any other country. 
Nature has done more Ihaii her share in 
providing the essentials for the iron and 
steel industrj? and so lar as labour is con- 
cerned, cxpei'iciice has gradually provided 
a trained labour force whose efficiency is 


gradually rising. There has never been 
any fear as regards any shortage of the 
volume of labour and the iron and steel 
industry during the last year has done 
enough to guard itself against labour unrest 
in any form. 

India's increasing consumption of iron 
and steel makes any anxiety concerning 
markets almost sujicrfluoiis. India has 
been a large importer in the past and the 
dome.s[ic production can only satisfy part 
of the existing demand. On the other 
hand, there has been a shrinkage of imports 
owing to the relnctanre of supplying 
countries to ])rovide anything like the 
previous (piantily and the sliortage ot 
sui^pl'es and the advance in prices have 
combined to confer a reasonable, degree of 
security and an assurance of profitable 
working for the Indian indiisliy. Apart 
from llio existing demand, the' increasing 
industrialisation of the country makes it 
certain that tlii' demand for iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof will not decline 
but will increase considerably. The sub- 
stantial progress made by the subsidiary 
industries established in conjunction with the 
iron and sl(‘el industry during the past few 
years affords a reassuring indication of what 
a prosperous steel industry can do for the 
counlry. The benefits obtained by the 
tinplate industry, the wire and nail products 
industry during the pa.st year have been real 
and tangible. The wagon-building indn.stry 
too has now turned the corner and the 
Indian railways' renewal ])rogramme spells 
a period of activity and prosperity. The 
plants of the subsidiary companies located 
round Jamshedpur arc all likely to share to 
the fullest extent in the prosperity of the 
parent industry. The foundries and work- 
shops scattered over all provinces are also 
likely to experience the benefits accruing 
from the expansion of iron and steel produc- 
tion after a period of depression in which 
progress was at a relatively slow pace com- 
pared with the very substantial expansion 
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of the steel industry in America and Europe. 
Round Jamshedpur, as the reader is aware 
there are numerous plants based on the iron 
and steel produced by the Tata Company 
and their progress in recent years despite un- 
favourable trade conditions is indeed a happy 
augury of what is to come. The industries, 
which have followed the establishment of the 
iron and steel industry at the main centre, 
are the most complete indication of the 
potentialities of industrial development in 
this country and the great natural advant- 
ages of the iron and steel industiy and its 
growing prosperity have come to reinforce 
the hopeful prospects that these subsidiary 
industries have now before them. 

The iron and steel industry was the first 
to be investigated by the Indian Tarift 
Board. The Board appointed in 1923 re- 
ported in favour of protection and the 
Indian Legislature passed an Act recom- 
mending the levy of specific duties on 
imported iron and .steel materials and the 
grant of bounties for the manufacture of 
rails, fishplates, etc. The engineering side 
also received the benefit of 25 per cent, 
duties on fabricated .steel and the Act also 
made provision for the protection of the 
recently born tinplate and wire and nail 
industries. The scheme of protection was 
revised in consequence of a heavy and 
unexpected fall in ('ontinental steel prices 
and the rise in the rupee exchange to is. 6d. 
The Tariff Board recommended an increase 
in the duties on imported fabricated steel. 
The Government of India accepted the 
findings, but held that a .scheme of bounties 
was preferable to the steep increase in duties 
recommended, and the Board itself approved 
the proposal to grant a bounty up to Rs. 50 
lakhs on steel ingots produced. 

Subsequent tariff board enquiries adopted 
the scheme of bounties introduced in October 
1924 and an act of the Indian legislature in 
1926 amended th(j former Act and provided 
for higher specific duties. A later enact- 
ment in 1927 extended protection till 1933- 
34 and conferred power on the Governor- 
General-in-Council to increase the duties, if 
protection was threatened by dumping. 
Prior to this, the statutory enquiry of the 
Tariff Board reviewed the working of pro- 
tection and recommended two scales of 
duties, basic and additional, the former 
applying to British manufactures and the 
latter governed by the prices of Continental 
manufactures. Though the margin of pro- 
tection was based on the Board's view that 
all possible encouragement to Indian Steel 
should be given through State purchases 
found favour, and in the case of fabricated 
steel also, the Board held that the use of 
Indian products should be encouraged by 
37 


the railways and other consumers. Tariff 
changes since 1927 were not of any moment 
and the revenue duty on imported pig iron 
also was retained. The progress of the 
Indian industry was examined from time to 
time by the Tariff Board in connection with 
inquiries in relation to the wire and nail, 
tinplate and galvanised steel industries. 

The working of protection was investi- 
gated thoroughly by the last Board appointed 
in August 1933 and its conclusions deserve 
to be set down. The Board considered that 
the scheme of protection adopted in 1926 
had proved successful and that the expected 
reduction in prices had been effected and 
that a stage had been reached when on all 
articles sold by the steel company in com- 
petition with Britain, it was possible to say 
that on imports either no protective duty is 
required at all or if any is required, the 
rates may be lower than the normal rates 
of revenue duty. The Board added that if 
Continental steel products were sold at fair 
prices the Indian industry could well stand 
their competition, and that the duties which 
were needed were more in the nature of 
anti-dumping than protective duties. The 
Board recommended a duty of Rs. 43 per 
ton on the imports of untested structurals 
from the Continent: Rs. 10 per ton on 
British bars (tested): Rs. 39 per ton on 
Continental untested bars: Rs. 25 per ton 
on untested plate from the Continent. On 
rails, fishplates, stnicturals and tested plates 
from Britain the Board recommended no 
duties. On black sheets (tested) from the 
U. K. the Board recommended Rs. 10 per 
ton and Rs. 32 per ton on imports from the 
(Continent. Galvanised sheets were re- 
commended to be subject to an import duty 
of Rs. 10 per ton, irrespective of the country 
of origin. On imports of fabricated steel 
from countries other than Britain a duty of 
Rs. 40 per ton was recommended. The 
Board advi.sed a duty of Rs. 38 per ton on 
British tinplate and Rs. 57 per ton on 
Continental. On imports of wire nails, the 
scale recommended was Rs. 25 on British 
and Rs. 60 on foreign. A duty of Rs. 57-8 
per ton was recommended on cast iron pipes 
imported from foreign countries, while 
British pipes were to be allowed free entry. 
The more important part of the Board's 
proposals related to the recommendation 
that even the revenue duties on rails and 
tested sructnrals should be removed or in 
the alternative, contcrvailing excise duties 
should be levied on internal production. 
The (Jovernment of India accepted the re- 
commendation of the Board, but preferred 
equalising duties to the removal of the 
revenue duties. The principle laid down in 
1929 and followed since, that in the main, 
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the amount of protection should be the 
difference between two prices (i) the c.i.f. 
price at which foreign steel is likely to be 
landed in India without duty and (2) the 
price at which the Indian manufacturers can 
sell at a reasonable profit which was termed 
the fair s(jlling price. In the 1933 report 
also, the Board based its recommendations 
on the same principle after reviewing the 
working of the protective scheme in force 
for the previous seven years. The Board 
noted the larger share of the Indian market 
now supplied by Indian manufacturers. 
The share obtained by the Tata Company 
rose from 30 per cent, in 1927-28 to 72 per 
cent, in 1932-33. Imports were consequent- 
ly reduced and foreign plants were working 
at a level much further below their capacity 
compared with Tatas. 

The reduction in costs obtained by the 
Tata Company as a result of expansion and 
experience formed the subject of approving 
remarks, but the view that even the revenue 
duties were superfluous induced the Gov- 
ernment to levy an excise duty of Rs. 4 per 
ton on steel ingots and countervailing duties 
on imports by the Iron and Steel Duties 
Bill of 1934. The l^oard's report was the 
subject of serious criticisms, and the objec- 
tion in principle to differential duties, the 
introduction of Preference by the back door, 
and the practical termination of protection 
formed the main points of attack. In the 
succeeding year the industry passed through 
a period when the effects of the tariff changers 
made themselves felt. Imports increased 
and domestic production was affected to 
some extent by the levy of the cxc’se duty. 
Prices too were lower and the Tata Company 
had to work for a reduction of costs in order 
to bear the excise duties, which amounted to 
Rs. 35 lakhs and also the lower level of 
prices while freight rates also, especially, on 
the E. I. R., proved a source of disadvant- 
age. But the Company increased the effi- 
ciency of the plant and raised tin; output 
thereby. Equipment was kept in first class 
condition and a second sheet mill was 
brought into production. Better results 
were obtained from the coke plant and a 
battery of coke ovens was under construc- 
tion. 

The progress made by the Company was 
reflected in the resumption of dividends on 
the ordinary and deferred stock last year 
and the higher dividends declared in respect 
of 1936 are an index of further progress, 
and prosperity. At the* annual meeting of 
the Tata Company's shareholders Sir N. B. 
Saklatvala made reference to the fact 
that the Company was in a position 
to finance development out of earnings, 


and expressed the view that the adop- 
tion of a profit-sharing scheme as a 
mark of confidence in the labour force should 
yield valuable results. The Chairman of 
the Company referred to the completion of 
the new steel mill, and said that with the 
mill in operation and the possibility of manu- 
facture at the lowest possible cost, India 
should be practically independent of all im- 
ports. The proposed tube plant to be 
worked in conjunction with Messrs. Stewarts 
and Lloyds and the construction of a hoop 
and strip mill formed the subject of optimis- 
tic remarks and the efiicieiicy of the old 
furnaces and ovens and the adoption of the 
latest methods for the proposed develop- 
ments were also mentioned in the 
Chairman's review. 

The progress of the Tata Company in the 
past year does not form the principal 
feature. 1936 will be memorable for the 
reconstruction of the Indian Iron and Bengal 
Companies. The merger and reorganisation 
of capital has btjcn the subject of a special 
supplement of hidiaJi Finance in which 
attenlion was drawn to the prospects of pig- 
iron and the proposals to concert arrange- 
meiils to establish a steel plant in co- 
operation with Tatns. After protracted 
negotiations, the sehc.inc was abandoned, 
but while Tatas decided to carry out their 
own scheme of development independently, 
Indian Iron also decided to prosecute their 
scheme and sponsered the formation of a 
new plant at liiri)pur to work with the hot 
iron ])iuvidi.d from its fiiniaees and also to 
give facilities as regards land, water and 
lighting, etc. Thv Steel (Corporation's pro- 
moters have promised that tlie work of in- 
stalling plant and equipment should be 
com]>k:ted in years and the annual out- 
put of 200,000 tons from the new plant will 
be an important addition to the Indian steel 
industry's production. 

1937-38 

The iron anil sit'd iniluslry’s development 
proceeded uninterniptcd, and the flourish- 
ing condition of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company was responsible for a striking 
increase in dividend payment in respect of 
the last year. The industry all over the 
world — America being a significant excep- 
tion — maintained its former high state of 
activity, and the success with which prices 
wen; maintained in Britain, although 
demand has cxjntinued to shrink since the 
beginning of the year 1938, ensured a high 
level of earnings far nearly all produces. 
There was a small increase in imports from 
abroad the total being 371,600 tons against 
362,800 tons of which protected varieties 
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accounted for 221,700 tons againstt 217,400 
tons. The outstanding feature was thei 
strong rise in the production of linished^ 
steel — the year's output being 822,900 tons 
compared with §91,700 tons while the pro- 
duction of steel ingots showed a parallel 
growth from 860,700 Ions to 921,800 Ions. 
Pigiron output showed a further increase, 
and last year's total output of r, 644, 000 
tons showed that Britain was not the only 
country to put forth record production 
figures. Exports of pigiron advanec.-d dur- 
ing the year from 574,600 tons to 629,200 
tons, the rise being explained by the acute 
scarcity of scrap in the first half to the year 
and the fact that Japan’s military commit- 
ments in China necessitated a further 
increase in her takings. A singular stability 
of prices characti;rised the market, and the 
increases made last August were maintained 
for all kinds of manufactures, with the 
exception of galvanised sheets, whose prices 
were reduced in January when it beaiine 
evident that the world demand as well as 
home demand was undergoing a shaq> 
change for the worse. 

The higher output of pigiron was absorbed 
largely by the exj)ansion in steel production, 
but the accumulalion of stocks emphasises 
the necessity for caution in assessing the 
outlook, 'rile renewal of the international 
cartel agreement in June up to the end of 
1940 has proved a sustaining factor and the 
revival in tJ. S. steel mill activity has for 
the time being pul an end to gloomy 
forebodings. 

lh(j most satisfactory feature of the year 
was the completion of the extensions to the 
Tata plant and the beginning of the work 
at Hirapur for the new Bengal plant. Al- 
though the Indian Iron and Steel Company's 
works were rendered idle for some time 
owing to protracted labour trouble after the 
beginning of 1938-39, the Jamshedpur works 
remained busy throughout the year and 
afterwards, and the 'lata Company's timely 
concessions averted labour trouble which 
threatened to affiict the steel industry also. 
The success of the Tata ('ompany in over- 
coming the feeling of unrest, which affected 
the subsidiary industries located at Jamshed- 
pur, was materially assisted by the higher 
bonus available to the company's workers 
under the profit-sharing scheme, and the 
Chairman at the annual meeting exhibited 
a feeling of confidence as regards the future 
reviewing the very .-atisfactory course of 
production and prices fii 1937-38. The 
further progress made with reference to 
plant extensions and the company's success 


in carrying out the development programme 
Unfurnished the grounds for Sir P. Thakurdas- 
confident view of the future. Home produc- 
tion of iron and steel continues to grow, and 
if the tariff has not been a material factor 
in its development, the industry app(iars to 
take the view that in a fi w years India will 
be self'Sulficieiit in respect of her require- 
ments of iron and steel. 'I'he increased use 
of iron and steel in India, pointing to a 
normal healthy expansion of demand, should 
prove also a sustaining factor, and in the 
case of the iron and sl(;el industry, the anti- 
cipation that the improvement noted in 

1936- 37 would continue into the next year 
has been lullilled. The slackening of foreign 
cumpelition has assisted tlie development, 
although in a few years this may revive, the 
industry continues to strive for higher effi- 
ciency and economy. I'luTe is every indi- 
cation that the anticipation of its future 
independence of tariff advantages will be 
realised. The smaller establishments depen- 
dent on supplies of semi-manufactures had 
also a good year in almost all cases, and 

1937- 38 may be described as an iron and 
steel year, particularly, in view of the keen 
and continuous interest taken by speculators 
and investors in iron and steel shares, 
'fhere is every indication tthat in the cur- 
rent year home output will be maintained 
and the pigiron export trade too is not likely 
to show a very big change as Japan has 
entered into a long-term contract for supplies 
from the Indian Iron Company. Exports 
since 1938-39 began have been maintained 
satisfactorily and the changes in the British 
import tarilf made to assist home producers 
of pigiron may have no influence at all on 
the Indian industry. 

The iron steel industry s output for 1937- 
38 showed fewer monthly variations than 
in 1936-37. Pigiron output rose from r.55 
million tons to 1.64 million tons. Steel 
ingot output rose from 860,700 tons to 
921,800 tons and finished steel (including 
semis except blooms, billets and slabs) ad- 
vanced from 691,700 fims to 822,900 tons. 
Production figures for the first two months 
of 1938-39 compared with the corresponding 
figures of 1937-38 suggest that the trend 
is still upward, and that the period of active 
and prosperous conditions has not come to 
an end. This conclusion is warranted by 
the evidence relating to the reduced imports 
of protected iron and steel in April and 
May. Progress and prosperity have coin- 
cided in a striking manner in the last two 
years and the promise of accelerated deve- 
lopment in the next few years is likely to 
be fulfilled. 
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THE INDIAN PAPER MILL INDUSTRY I 

P 


The Indian paper industry is somewhat 
unique amongst the protected industries of 
India in that, in this case, the production 
of the requisite raw material has to be stimu- 
lated by special efforts even as to the pro- 
duction of paper itself. The question first 
came up before the Tariff Board in 1925 : 
and the Board found that an Indian paper 
industry using Sabai grass as its raw 
material could not establish a claim for 
substantial production. The Board at the 
same time came to the conclusion that 
bamboo pulp would be as suitable a raw 
material for the manufacture of paper, but 
the tcchiii(iue of utilising bamboo in the pro- 
duction of paper had not been sufficiently 
developed. The Board, therefore, recom- 
mended that, while printing and writing 
papers of a certain wide range should be 
subject to a specific duty of one anna per 
lb. the (Government should also pro- 
vide financial assistance to the paper mills 
to carry on the exploratory work neces- 
sary for the manufacture of good quality 
bamboos and its utilisation in paper manu- 
facture. The Tariff Board saw in the latter 
not only the means of providing a suitable 
raw material of indigenous origin for the 
Indian paper industry, but also the possi- 
bility of an export trade in wood pulp. 
These possibilities they valued highly, as 
on the basis of the statistics then available 
to them, they had reason to believe that 
the resources, from which wood pulp was 
derived in Scandinavia and North America 
would before long be depleted, and that 
there would be a shortage of wood pulp. 
In other words, the Tariff Board wanted 
India to step into the breach caused by 
the depletion of coniferous trees in Europe 
and America. They also emphasised their 
view that the financial assistance and the 
protective duty on imports were inseparable 
and that the succes of their scheme of pro- 
duction would be gravely imperilled, if their 
recommendations W( re t»-eated separately 
and not taken as a whole. 

In determining the rate of protective duty 
the 1925 Board observed significantly: ‘Tt 


is not enough that the paper (to be ex- 
cluded) is not made in India or even that 

it cannot be made in India. The vital 

points are that it does not compete with 
Indian paper at present, that, if excluded 
from the protective tariff and so made 
relatively cheap, it is not likely to compete 
and that it should be possible to define 

it in such a manner that it can be readily 

identified for Customs purposes." These 
recommendations of the Tariff Board were 
embodied in the Bamboo Paper Industry 
Protective Act which was passed in Sep- 
tember 1925. As a result of this Act, a 
specific duty of one anna j)er lb. w^as 
levied on printing and writing paper. The 
Government of India, however, rejected the 
Board's recommendations for the grant of 
financial a.ssistance to the mills conducting 
experiments with bamboo. 

It is, therefore, not to be expected that 
in the six years following the scheme of 
protection adopted in 1925 would be a con- 
vincing success. In the first place, imports 
of paper, even of the protected varieties, 
increased greatly. Secondly, wood pulp 
was imported on a large scale and the ex- 
pectations in regard to the progress of the 
manufacture of pulp from bamboo, did not 
materialise. On the occasion of the 1931 
Tariff Board enquiry, it was generally held 
that protection to paper was a failure and 
that the attempt should be abandoned. The 
Tariff Board, however, showed convincing- 
ly that the scheme was, on the whole, a 
succejss. For, in the first place, the manu- 
facture of paper in India increased between 
1924-25 and 1930-31, from 27,000 tons to 
39,000 tons. Owing to the fall in the 
imports of paper in 1931, which was the 
first complete financial year of the depres- 
sion, the share of the Indian mills in the 
total consumption of paper of the protected 
varieties, increased to as much as 71.09 per 
cent. The increase in the imports of wood 
pulp might appear to be a weak spot ; but 
it should be remembered that the financial 
assistance recommended by the Board wa^ 
not afforded. It is also worth noting that, 
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but for the increase in the imports of wood 
pulp, expansion of indigenous production 
could not have been brought about ; and 
in so far as the imported wood pulp 
helped such expansion and increased pay- 
ments in wages and the like, they must be 
held to have been to the advantage of the 
nation as a whole. The 1931 Board, there- 
fore, had no compunction in recommend- 
ing the continuance of protection to the 
paper industry ; for it held that the with- 
drawal of the protective duty would inevit- 
ably lead to the disappearance ofi bamboo 
as a paper making material, and that in 
view of the approved possibilities of 
bamboo, and the anticipations regarding 
shortage of wood pulp, the disappearance 
of bamboo would be a national loss. In 
order to further the development of bamboo, 
the Board insisted tliat a direct incentive 
for the manufacture of bomboo pulp should 
be offered and that its most suitable form 
would be a duty on imported pulp. As 
the Board recommended only the continu- 
ance of the imported duty on paper at the 
previous level, no changes were effected 
beyond the raising of the percentage of 
mechanical wood pulp qualified for exemp- 
tion from protective duty from 65 per cent, 
and over to 70 per :ent. and over, and the 
imposition of a i)rotcctive duty of Rs. 45 
per ton on imported pulp. When the 
revenue surcharge of 25 per cent, was levied 
in 1932, the protective duty on printing 
paper came to one anna three pies per 
lb. and that on writing paper to one 
anna and three pies per lb. or 18J per 
cent, ad valorem, whichever is higher. Like- 
wise, the protective duty on wood pulp was 
increased to Rs. 56-4 per ton. 

Then tlie main problem of the Indian 
paper industry turned to be one of the 
classification of [lapers for Tariff purposes. 
It may be easily appreciated that the classi- 
fication is at once an important and difli- 
cult matter; for the various classes of paper 
have clearly a competitive significance to 
one another; and in any properly-devised 
scheme of protection, it is important that 
papers, which do not compete with the 
products of indigenous industries should 
not be handicapped by a heavy duty, as 
that the papers which could well compete 
with the Indian products should be left 
exempt from the protective duty. The 
1925 Act referred only to printing and 
writing paper, and gave only an inadequate 
description of the various kinds which would 
be subject to, and which would be exempt 
from, the duty. The 1931 Board was con- 
tent to observe that the definition of papers 


which may be classified as printing and 
writing according to trade usage, should be 
examined by a conference with representa- 
tives of all the interests concerned. 

The experiences of the years following 
showed how inunensely important it was 
that the classification of paper should be 
definite. For there was almost endless 
wrangle between the Customs authorities 
and the importers as to the classes of paper 
which were subject to duty. Accordingly, 
the Indian Tariff Board was required in 
T935 to examine this question. The re- 
sults are set down in the tabular statement 
at the beginning of this section. The revi- 
sion of the tariff was made in 1936, in ac- 
cordance with the Board's views. 

For an idea of the magnitude and distri- 
bution of the paper mills in India, it ^ould 
suffice for the purpose qf this review to 
give below the account contained in the 
Tariff Board report : “At the time of 
the Board’s previous enquiry in 1924-25 
there were 9 paper mills in India, three 
having four machines each, one having two 
and the rest one each. Two. near Saharan- 
pur in the Punjab and one, which had been 
partially constructed, at Kajamundiy in 
Madras. So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the position to-day is that three 
mills (the Titaghur Paper Mills Company’s 
mills at Titaghur and Kankinara and the 
Bengal Paper Mill Company’s mill at 
Raniganj) still have four machines each, 
the Upper India Couper Paper Mills at 
Lucknow still have two machines and 
the India Paper Pulp Company’s mill at 
Naihati and the Deccan Paper Mills Com- 
pany’s mills at Poona, which then had only 
one machine each, now have two; of the 
three mills — two in Bombay and one at 
Punalur in Travancore — the Director of In- 
dustries, Bombay, has informed us that one 
of the Bombay mills is at present closed; 
the other Bombay mill was in 1924 acquired 
by the Deccan Paper Mills Company who 
still wqrk it in addition to their mill at 
Poona; and of the mill at Punalur we have 
obtained practically no information regard- 
ing its capacity or output. Of the two 
new mills, that at Rajahmundry which 
was partially constructed in 1924 did not 
actually start work till April 1930 and it 
even now working only q>asmqdically and 
on a veiy small scale. 

The Punjab Paper Mills near Saharan- 
pur started work in 1929 and worked alto- 
gether for about nine months, when the 
gether for about nine months. 
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1937-38 

Apart from the enquiry conducted by 
the Tariff Board followed by the publica- 
tion of an interim report there was no out- 
standing event in the paper industry. 
Only one of the new mills (or rather a re- 
constructed one) entered into production, 
and total output for the Indian paper in- 
dustry shows only a small increase. There 
was a significant increase in imports but 
the abolition of the surcharges in June ex- 
cited little criticism. The domestic produc- 
tion showed no great variation from 
month to month, and though importing 
interests put forward a case for the reduc- 
tion of the tariff the majority of witnesses 
appearing before the Tariff Board pleaded 
for the continuance of protection, and as it 
appears that foreign competition may be- 
come strenuous with the general lowering 
of prices abroad, there is reason to believe 
that the Indian industry will be granted a 
further term of protection. There is little 
to add regarding the progress of the indus- 
try in the past year. Production was 
n.aintained at a satisfactory rate although 
the paper mills did not altogether escape 
labour trouble. The total output advanc- 
ed from over 48,000 tons in 193^-37. 
over 51,264 tons in the year 1937-38. Prices 
in the Indian market wen? distinctly to the 
advantages of Indian paper makers, and 
the misgivings occasioned by the entry of 
new comjieiitors appeared to subside. 
One of the older rnilis acquired by a com- 
pany floated in 1936 entered into the pro- 
duction stage, but the three new mills 
projected were still under coiistniction. 
Local (lovernmerts endeavoured to stimu- 
late the use of handmade paper and a pro 
ject for the establishment of a new paper 
mill in Hyderabad took siiapi?, while then 
appeared reports to the effect that Karna- 
tak forests were to be used for pa])er manu- 
facture appeared early in 1938. I'he 


industry has not yet got over the threat of 
over-production although since the revenue 
surcharge has been abolished, the prospects 
of the more recently started mills cannot 
be said to have improved. 

In contrast to the previous year there 
was a considtTabli; rise in im])orts of paper, 
and the general rise in India’s imports of 
manufactured goods affected paper and 
paste-board also, rotal imports inclusive 
of non-prolccted varieties tluriiig the fiscal 
year r937-38 amounted to 3.6 million cwt. 
against 3.2 million cwt. in 1936-37. There 
was a fair rise in imimrts belonging to both 
the protected and non-protected groups. 
The total imports of paste-board and card- 
board also atlvanciid, but tliiTe was a slight 
fall ill tlui imports of pajier-making mate- 
rials. The total value of imports amount- 
ed to Rs. 414.7 laklis compared with 
Rs. 281.6 lakhs in the previous year. Im- 
ports of writing paper from (iermany 
decreased considerably, whilij Japan im- 
proved her position in the import trade. 
The IJ. K. remained the principal supplier 
of writing paper, but printings were as 
usual derived principally from Norway and 
GiTmany. There was a sharp risi* in im- 
ports of newsprint, the duty on which was 
reduced in response to thii reipiest of the 
Indian press. Norway and Sweden con- 
tinued to hold thi.'ir position as the princi- 
pal suj)|)liers. Sweden’s sendings of 
packing and wrapiiing jiaper went up but 
imports of old newspapias fell off slightly. 
As imports of both printing and writing 
paper in both the* protected and non-pro- 
tecti'd groups went up, the success with 
which the home industry has retained its 
position in the market is decidedly en- 
couraging. The financial exjHTience of 
the leading produi'crs remained siitisfac- 
tory, and though prices an* likely to show 
flianges in the near future, the leading mills 
are certainly in a jiosition to look forward 
to the future with confidtiKi*. 
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THE INDIAN SALT INDUSTRY . | 

I 


THE PROBLEM OF PROTECTION 

While the rest of India produces salt 
to meet the local demand, the Provinces 
of Kengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam 
are unable, owing to climatic reasons, to 
be sidf-siifficient, having to rely on foreign 
salt. Coastal imports from other parts of 
India not being available, these provinces 
had for half a century to eat mostly Liver- 
pool and Hamburg salt and partly salt from 
Aden, Djibouti, Spain and Massawah, 
Imports of salt into India arc roughly 
5,00,000 tons a year. Supplies from Aden 
rose within the last 30 years from 40,000 
tons a year to about 1.30,000 tons before 
1931. when protection was introduced and 
to 2,60,000 a year thereafter. The danger 
implicit in this dependence on foreign 
sources for a prime neccssdty of life was 
brought home during the War, when the 
stoppage of imports pushed up prices to 
Rs. 274 per hundred maunds and Bengal 
had to endure a salt famine, as _ the 
C'alcutta market was almost entirely 
controlled by foreign interests. The ques- 
tion then arose of making India self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of salt and, things 
moving slowly in the post-war administra- 
tive machinery, it was not till 1927 that 
Mr. D. N. Strathic, I.C.S., of the Salt 
Revenue Department of Madras was de- 
puted by the (lovemment of India to 
investigate. His conclusion was that India 
could not manufacture its own salt, which 
was appreciably negatived by the arrival 
in the Calcutta market in that year of the 
first consignment of crushed salt from the 
newly constructed salt works at Okha and 
Karachi. The Tariff Board then took up 
the enquiry, on a cut motion in 1929 in 
the Assembly. 

The Tariff Board reported in June, 1930, 
that conditions since Mr. Strathie’s investi- 
gations had materially changed and, given 
adequate protection, the Indian industry 
could be developed to meet India’s re- 


quirements. The Board’s recommendations 
were : — 

(а) Stabilization of prices at 
Calcutta over a long period. 

This recommendation was intend- 
ed to serve a double purpose, namely 
that, on the one hand, Indian produc- 
ers, being assured a steady price at a 
level which would give them a fair 
margin of profit over the cost of pro- 
duction, would have an assured basis 
on which to develop Indian sources of 
production, and to continue manufac- 
ture without fear of cut-throat com- 
petition by foreign manufacturers, 
and, on the other hand, the consumers 
would be assured of salt at a fair price 
and be protected against the danger of 
formation of rings and profiteering. 

The Tariff Board suggested intro- 
duction of two standards of quality, 
the lirst to corre.spond to Liverpool or 
Hamburg, the second to comprise all 
kinds of .solar salt : for the second 
grade a standard price of Rs. 66 per 
100 maunds ex-ship was suggested, 
and, since Liverpool salt normally 
stands about Rs. 8 per 100 maunds 
higher than solar salt, the standard 
price for first grade salt was recom- 
mended to be fixed at Rs. 74. 

(б) that Government should as- 
sume control of imports and the Tariff 
Board suggested the establishment of a 
Marketing Board which would pur- 
chase indigenous produce at the above 
standard rates provided they satisfied 
certain standards of quality. 

(c) that inland sources such as 
Khewra, Sambhar, etc. should be de- 
veloped so as to produce salt of the 
quality required for the Calcutta 
Market, and that to this end a fuller 
investigation of the possibilities of the 
Northern India sources should be 
undertaken. 

The Reports of the Tariff Board and 
the Salt Survey Committee were eyaminafl 
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by the Salt Industry Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1931. and 
they recommended the following scheme: — 

(а) that an additional duty of 
Rs. 0-4-6 per maund be imposed on all 
salt, Indian or foreign, imported by 
sea into British India: 

(б) that the Executive should 
have power to increase this duty from 
time to time by amounts up to a total 
of one anna per maund if at any time 
the price of foreign imported salt 
should fall below its present level, the 
object being to adjust the price of 
such salt plus duty as nearly as possi- 
ble to the level of fair selling price 
(Rs. 66) as adopted by the Tariff 
Board. (It may be noted that at the 
time this recommendation was made 
by the Salt Industry Committee, the 
price of Red Sea salt, which was about 
Rs. 53 per 100 maunds ex-ship Cal- 
cutta when the Tariff Board wrote, 
had come down to about Rs. 36 per 
TOO maunds) : 

(c) that a rebate equal to the 
additional duty should be granted on 
imported Indian salt on the producers 
undertaking to deliver a stipulated 
quantity of salt to the Government 
any time at the fair selling price fixed 
by the Tariff Board. 

. As regards disposal of proceeds from the 
above duty, they suggested that same 
should not go to benefit the general re- 
venues of the Central Government, but 
that they should be ear-marked primarily 
for the establishment of a supply of salt at 
a stabilized and fair level to Indian con- 
sumers, and that, subject to this, the pro- 
ceeds should be ear-marked for the follow- 
ing objects :— 

(а) the development of certain 
Northern India Sources in the manner 
recommended by the Salt Survey 
Committee e.g., (increase of produc- 
tion at Khewra, geological survey at 
Panchbhadra, etc.) 

(б) investigation of the possibility 
of development of other sources of 
supply in India, c.g., in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and generally on the East 
Coast. 

(c) any further measure that 
might be found necessary in the light 
of experience to secure the stabiliza- 
tion of prices, e g., establishment of a 
Marketing Board and provision of 
working capital and reserves for such 
a Board. 

88 


(d) subject to the above, the 
balance to be distributed between those 
Provinces that consume imported salt 
and would therefore be bearing the 
burden imposed by the above duty. 


The Legislative Assembly accepted the 
recommendations of the Salt Industry 
Committee and the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty)' Act, XIV of 1931, was duly passed. 
An unfortunate feature of the above Act, 
however, was that its operation was limited 
to a period of one year only, but even this 
very restricted measure had a marked 
effect in giving an impetus to the indige- 
nous industry, and when the position was 
examined again by the Salt Industry Com- 
mitlc'C in Fi^briiary 1932, they observed that 
it had been remarkably successful in 
receiving the particular object of stabilizing 
the price of white crushed salt at a level 
which would encourage the substitution of 
Indian for foreign salt and at the 
same time would avoid laying on the con- 
sumer a burden larger than was necessary 
to secure that object and the Committee 
accordingly came to the conclusion that the 
additional import duty on foreign salt 
should be continued. While they recog- 
nised that any scheme designed to 
encourage a particular form of develop- 
ment in a manufacturing industry could 
hardly be effective ufilcss iis continuance 
was assured for an adequate period, they 
nevertheless recommended the extension of 
the above salt protection measure for 
another period of 12 months only, as they 
considered that it was necessary to examine 
further the position as regards Aden, the 
imports from which source during the year 
of protection had gone up by leaps and 
bounds out of all proportion to the increase 
in output from sources on the Continent 
of India proper, and the Committee were 
of the opinion that Government should 
consider the introduction of some plan 
which would preserve the essential object 
of the Tariff Board's proposals and would 
prevent Aden from rapturing the whole 
market to the exclusion of other Indian 
sources. It appeared to them that the 
essential purpose might be achieved by 
devising some plan by alloting quotas of 
the Indian requirements of fine crushed 
salt to the various sources of supply either 
ns an alternative to. or in combination 
with, an import duty. The Committee 
considered that, before adopting any plan 
on these linesi a conference of manufactur- 
ers should be convened to enable them to 
place their views before Government, and 
to enable this being done, they rccom- 
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mended that the extension of the Act be 
limited to a period of 12 months only for 
the time being : but in doing so they took 
care to emphasize that they did not con- 
template any reconsideration of the general 
policy at the end of that period. Their 
recommendations summed up were: — 

(a) that the existing Act of 1931 
be extended up to 31st March 1933. 

(b) that during the year of ex- 
tension the question of allocating 
quotas to Indian sources of supply be 
examined. 

(c) that during the period the 
subject of fair selling price of Indian 
salt be re-examined. 

The Assembly accepted the Committee’s 
recommendations and the life of the 1931 
Act was accordingly extended up to 31st 
March 1930, and thereafter year by year. 

The meeting of the salt manufacturing 
interests which was convened at Simla in 
May 1932, in pursuance of the Salt Industry 
Committee’s above recommendation, how- 
ever, feiiled to bring out unanimity between 
Aden and Indian interests. The Indian 
interests represented at this conference, 
however, made out a case showing that, 
given continuance of protection over an 
adequate period, they could between them- 
selves more than meet the entire require- 
ments of Calcutta even without the help 
of Aden, and that, to that end, they did 
not anticipate any difficulty in the matter 
of distributing quotas as amongst them- 
selves. 

The possibilities of establishing manu- 
facturing centres in the provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam were in- 
vestigated during 1932 by Mr. Pitt of 
the Northern India Salt Department and 
as can be made out from his report, he 
was not able to discover any such suitable 
centres. 

Since 1930-31, India and Aden salt 
received the first instalment of protec- 
tion, which has since been yearly renewed 
on a twelve-month duration, foreign salt 
imports have been on the decline. They 
went up in 1932-33 as a result of dumping 
by Italian salt works from East Africa, 
which brought down prices to Rs. 40. 
Following this dumping, aggravated by the 
reduction of the import duty to Rs. 0-2-6, 
cut-throat competition between Indian 
manufacturers disintegrated for the time 
being the indigenous industry. Over- 
production was apprehended and the 
initial attempt in 1932 was made to form a 
Marketing Board for elimmating internal 
competition and stabilising prices. Noth- 


ing came of it ; and for the two subsequent 
years Indian and Aden manu&urturers ran 
a close race of rate-cutting which presaged 
trouble for both. Experience induced a 
more reasonable attitude ; and a Salt 
Marketing Board was formed, composed 
of salt manufacturers supplying the 
Ben^l market. Its main pu^se was to 
eliminate foreign imports and to organise 
Indian imports so that normal seasonal 
demand might be satisfied at prices approxi- 
mating to the economic level fixed by 
Government. An elaborate machinery in 
the form of a Control Committee functions 
in Calcutta to collect statistics, to study 
fluctuating conditions of demand and to 
make a reliable forecast of the future trend 
of prices with a view to co-ordinate supply 
and demand. 

Bengal is the key Province in regard to 
salt consumption and an undertaking was 
given by the Central Government in 1931 
that a portion of the salt import duty woifld 
be allocated to Bengal to be expended on 
schemes for the development of Bengal in- 
dustry. The Government of Bengal, after 
holding up this allocation, agreed, in 
response to interpellations in the Bengal 
Council, to make up lost ground. Several 
experimental measures are in progress 
to mitigate the climatic influences of 
Bengal on the manufecture of salt, one of 
which is the pan-diying system in vogue 
in Burma. Actually, Bengal pays for pro- 
tection, both ways, as the average annual 
cost to Bengal consumers on the additional 
tax is as follows : — 

Rs. 

A. Extra tax on foreign salt 

paid by buyers direct to 

the Collector of Customs... 8,00,000 

B. Extra price paid to Indian 

and Aden salt under pro- 
tection ... ... 21,00,000 

Total Rs. 29,00,000 

Central revenues received Rs. 1,00,000 and 
Indian and Aden interests received 
Rs. 22,00,000. Bengal thinks that Govern- 
ment has not made the best use of the 
Rs. 7,00,000, received from the salt duty 
and private enterprise for the modem 
manufacture of salt in the Province is 
multiplying. Against this debit Bengal 
revenues benefit only to the extent of 
Rs. 7,00,000. 

In the current year’s budget, the receipts 
of the Bengal Government from salt are 
placed considerably lower, but the efforts 
to stimulate domestic production within the 
province would appear to be bearing firuit. 
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Apart from the campaign launched in 
February by Indian salt manufacturers for 
more complete tariff protection against 
foreign producers, including the Aden fac- 
tories, there is no important feature to re- 
cord. But the legislature manifested little 
interest in the question and Bengal alone 
took the worth to discuss the issues over 
again. The Indian salt industry succeed- 
ed in getting the additional duty renewed 
this year but the Finance Act of 1938 which 
reimposed the duty did not differentiate 
between Indian and Aden producers as 
desired by the advocates of protection. 
An important point pressed by the small 
manufacturers of Bengal was satisfied by 
the a.ssurance that their developments 
would not be prejudiced in any manner and 
they could hope to have a fair share in the 
provincial market. 

Between February and May 1938. there 
was a sharp fall in salt prices and large 
imports were made in anticipation of a 
change in the tariff. The month of Mav 
was notable for the award made by the pri- 
vate tribunal to which the industry referr- 
ed its case and the establishment of pool 
control on the former lines was accepted as 
a condition precedent. Aden producers 
whose main case was that separation from 


India should not be interpreted to these 
disadvantages apparently gained their point 
when the duty was renewed and obtained 
a fresh victory in the final arrangements 
recommended by the Board. Special pro- 
vision was, however, made to give the 
small coastal manufacturers in Bengal and 
Orissa a chance to build up their enterprises 
and a quota of 20,000 tons was, therefore, 
reserved for the small manufacturers of 
Bengal. This award was followed by a 
prompt recovery in prices, and nothing 
was heard of the Indian industry’s demand 
for a full period of tariff protection instead 
of being subject to annual review since the 
salt import duty forms part of the Finance 
Bill presented almost at the end of the 
Budgftt session. 

Imports of salt in 1937-38 showed a small 
fall compared with 1936-37 at 346,876 tons, 
of which nearly the entire quantity was 
taken by Bengal. The total imports were 
valued at Rs. .“55.68 lakhs as against 
Rs. 60.48 lakhs in the previous year. Aden 
and dependencies remained the principal 
supplier and Germany’s share in the import 
trade was reduced c’onsiderably from 
Rs. 1.3.2 lakhs to Rs. 6.58 lakhs. Other 
countries including Britain shipped less 
and India’s own exports were negligible. 
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Portland cement was first manufactured 
in this country in 1904 at a small Factory 
(long since defunct) within the precincts of 
the city of Madras, but it was not until 
1912 that the foundation of the present 
industry was laid. In this year tlic Indian 
Cement Co., Ltd., was registered and was 
followed, in the two succeeding years, by 
the Katni and Bundi Companies. At their 
inception, all these Factories were small but 
they endeavoured to meet India’s cement 
requirements during the War period to the 
best of their ability and within the means 
at their disposal. The War being over, 
there w'as a spate. 1920 to 1923 brought the 
rush to increase capacities and new and 
large factories sprang up almost as fast as 
deliveries of machinery and plant could be 
obtained. 

1924 saw the infant Industry in parlous 
straits. Most of the new Factories had been 
erected within the geographical marketing 
areas of the existing works and internal 
competition set up a .scramble for business 
at any price for delivery over any distance, 
with the result that shareholders in tlie 
industry suffered appalling losses. Various 
estimates of these place the figure at anything 
between Rs. 2 to 2J erores. This state of 
affairs could not, of course, go on and in 
1925 following the result of an enquiry into 
the Indian cement industry by the Tariff 
Board, the necessity for co-operation 
amongst the manufacturing companies was 
clearly emphasised and those interested in 
the management of such companies accord- 
ingly formed a pool known as the Indian 
Cement Manufacturers Association. 

In the smooth waters of the pool the In- 
dustry began to revive, selling prices were 
stabilised and the first step was taken in 
the development of markets for the exces- 
sive output. Along these lines the industry 
progressed until 1930 by which time the 
lesson on the value of co-operation has been 
taken in the formation of the Cement 
Marketing Company of India Limited. 


Under this company the selling arrange- 
ments of the member companies were 
centralised, and its charter was to ensure 
that each member company received a 
proportionate share — or quota — of the total 
business according to its rated output 
capacity. 

During the six years the C. M. I. has been 
in existence, it has been succesful to the 
extent that it has provided each works with 
an off-take in accordance with the pre- 
arranged quota— with amalgamated funds, 
it has been able to apply the whole force 
of effective advertising and propaganda pro- 
grammes to the betterment of sales, instead 
of having to dissipate the money available 
in keeping particular brands before the 
public. 

Unfortunately for the company, the 
possibility of sales is not uniform through- 
out the country and herein lies the main 
limitation in its charter. Under the present 
system there is the position of- a factory or 
factories being situated in the heart of large 
consuming areas but of not being allowed 
to supply to full capacity, whilst Cement 
from other factories situated, in some cases, 
hundreds of miles away, is being despatched 
to these areas, even perhaps past the very 
doors of the conveniently situated factories, 
to ensure they also get their quota of sales. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the waste 
thereby entailed. Those responsible for the 
management and who are in close touch 
with the industry must and to realise the 
vulnerability of the present system, and 
therefore we had the Merger. The scheme 
was very carefully thought out and was 
intended to rectify present defects, to bring 
about additional advantages and to consoli- 
date the whole in a permanent form — ^that 
is to say to make the position of the Indus- 
try, and incidentally that of its Shareholders, 
unassailable. It took several years of 
careful preparation and when the scheme 
came into successful operation it constituted 
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a national achievement unparalleled in the 
history of Indian industries. 

According to the merger proposals a 
company by name the Associated Cement 
Company of India Limited was floated 
with a capital of eight crores of rupees. The 
basic proposal was to convert the shares of 
existing companies into shares in this com- 
pany. Ten companies agreed to join 
this merger. Shareholders in existing com- 
panies will be offered cash or shares of a 
higher denomination in the new concern. 

According to this scheme the evils of the 
quota system above mentioned were eli- 
minated. The quota system is dispensed 
with and there are to be territorial markets 
by which factories whose producing capacity 
is unable to meet local demand will be 
equipped with additional machinery. Thus 
freight and wastage is avoided. The Cement 
Marketing Company became the selling 
branch and the Concrete Association of 
India, the propaganda department of the 
new company. 

During the year 1937-38 there was little 
to indicate any change in the fortunes of 
the industry. The A. C. C.'s merger pro- 
posals were carried out completely and the 
individual companies were wound up. 
There was a further increase in home con- 
sumption and the larger output was dis- 
posed of to advantage. To judge from the 
first year's working of the A. C. C. the in- 
dustry's dominant position in the home 
market seemed unquestionable, but the 
flotation of the new companies carried with 
it a threat of over-production. The Dal- 
mia Cement Company's intention to start 
a chain of factories — ^two of these have been 
opened during the year— made others be- 
sides shareholders of the A. C. C. a little 
concerned over the future. The emergence 
of competition implied that the original 
companies merged in the A. C. C. would 
not be allcv/ed to reap the fruits of 
nationalisation and a rate war has already 
been started. What exactly is the output 
of the new factories completed and in pro 
gress and what will be its effect on the in- 
dustry is a question to be settled by th(? 
future, but there is no doubt that a difficult 
period lies ahead. The equilibrium bet- 
ween consumption and supply is likely to 
be disturbed for a long time and the open- 
ing of additional factories in the coming 
year may aggravate competition. Besides 
the Dalmia group there appeared another 
company to equip a cement factory to serve 
East Bengal and Assam and this too will 
not fail to have a prejudicial effect on the 
supply position. Remcn bering that in the 


last two years the older factories have not 
worked to their full capacity and they al- 
ways retained a margin of production 
capacity to meet the anticipated growth of 
demand, the entry of three or more new 
factories is bound to result in a surplus of 
production. It is true that imports of 
British and other cement conlimie to fall 
and that India is now j)raclically self- 
sufficing in regard to her n^quirements of 
cement. It is noteworthy that after the 
entry of the new factories the data relating 
to production are not a\ailable, but up to 
November the monthly output was gene- 
rally in the neighbourhood of 90,000 tons. 
It may be assumed that the production for 
the full year would have exceeded a million 
and odd tons against 980,360 tons in 
1936-37. 

Imports during the year amounted to 
31.9^3 tons valued at Rs. 12.93 lakhs 
showing a fall! in both volume and value. 
Reference has been made to the rate war, 
heralded by a preliminarv flourish of pub- 
licity to indicate that the new factories 
could provide cement as good as the quali- 
ties previously available, and the first few 
months of 1938-39 saw a pretty sharp fall 
in cement prices. This suggests that 
cement has roinc* to share the troubles of 
the jute and sugar industries where also too 
rapid development has left an excess of 
productive canneity. Not that the trend of 
consumption has been reversed. That still 
remains essentially favourable and the 
propaganda work of the A. C. C. has been 
attended with uniformly favourable results 
as in the previous years. Provincial Minis- 
tries have ext(*nsive road and bridge build- 
ing programmes and the vigorous activity 
of the building industry in Indian towns 
has certainly increased the consumption of 
India n-rnade cement. T-ower prices may 
stimulate consumption further, but the ad- 
verse rharaclcT of the developments during 
the last year cannot be ignored. Even if 
we suppose that consumption would be 
double that of 1030-31 when 634,180 tons 
were used, there is a probability that some- 
thing lik(? half a million tons would be left 
as a surplus when all the new factories 
enter into the production stage. Remem- 
bering that Burma has now a cement fac- 
tory of her own. there is little chance of 
India gaining a foothold in export markets 
unless it be in Afghanistan. 

There is reason to believe that the order- 
ly development of the f)ast years will be 
interrupted and the rate war provoked by 
competition may leave scars that will take 
a long time to heal. The fears expressed 
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last year have been realised, and in this 
case, at any rate, there is reason to hold 
that had considerations of planning and 
national economy been kept in mind, there 
would be no such competition and disloca- 
tion of the price structure. Anything that 
interferes with normal healthy progress 
should be regarded as ultimately damag- 
ing, and the Indian cement industry v/hich 
is an important contributor to the earmngs 
of such industries as coal and jute and pa}^ 
something like Rs. 2 crores on account of 
railway freight can certainly claim that if 
inter-pro'/incial co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion of industrial development is to be 
undertaken, its case should be heard first 


and that competition ^ould be regulated. 
There is little doubt that from being an 
efficient and prosperous industry the cement 
industi]^ has suffered a serious change 
amounting to a setback in the last months 
of I937*38- But there are some reassuring 
features. It was indicated at the first meet- 
ing of the A. C. C. that the old company's 
development plans would not be affected 
and that the company would do its best to 
uphold the traditions of the industry and 
try to preserve its stability. Much can, 
and will probably be done, to bring back 
poise and prosperity, for it is not one com- 
pany or induiitry that is now in danger of 
lo^ng its balance. 
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jj INDUSTRIAL SECTION 

I THE PAINT 

' Apart from the small number of larger 
factories, which operate on a scale similar 
to that of a medium-sized European fac- 
tory, there are dotted throughout India a 
number of small "backyard" factor'cs, 
which grind common and ordinary quali- 
ties of paint from materials which they can 
purchase. The past year has seen a con- 
siderable increase in these small factories, 
especially in North India, which it seems 
to be the ambition of the Bazaar retoler to 
own his own factory. The effect of such 
small factories is to depress fiudher both 
the prices and the quality of the commjner 
paints already manufactured in India, 
without displacing imported paint to any 
appreciable extent. There are already 
more than sufficient factories to struggle 
for the amount of this business available ; 
and it is doubtful whether the additional 
factories bring additional emplo3nncnt. 

Another feature of the current year has 
been the issue of a new scries of scpecihca- 
' lions by the Army Department, which 
makes the third .series in current use in 
India, the others being the British Stand- 
ard specifications and those of the Indian 
Stores Department. The only satisfactory 
feature of the confusion thus caused is 
that the three series of specifications main- 
ly rely on one scries of shades. Any 
satisfaction so caused is, however, decreas- 
ed by the knowledge that the issue of the 
shade books in different years do not con- 
tain indentical shades. 

Japanese competition is again well to the 
fore ; the specific duties imposed may have 
stopped the import of the commonest 
qualities of paint, but the import of the 
higher priced qualities is almost unchecked 
and in at lea.st one noteworthy case is in- 
creasing. Furthermore, there are now 
imports of materials, such as dry dis- 
temper, which were not previoudy import- 
ed. Unless Govertunent take early and 
vigorous action, serious damage to the in- 
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dustry and to employment in India may 
ensue. What is required is an Officer on 

special duty to collect such statistics as 

Government may require. In the broad 
sense of the term, the Indian paint industry 
docs not need or ask for protection; but it 
does definitley require protection against the 
importation of a limited range of Japanese 
paints, varnishes and distempers. And it 
would welcome the admission duty-free of 
certain raw materials imported (not from 
Japan) in such small quantities that the 
loss of revenue would be negligible. 

India is probably slowly becoming more 
paint conscious. The rate of progress in 
different parts varies widely, ^e differ- 
ence between Bombay and Calcutta is most 
marked. The Bombay citizen or landlord 
is willing to spend more money than his 
confrere in Calcutta. There is more 
competition between decorating firms; and 
it is much easier to have good material well 
applied in Western than in Eastern India. 
"Interior Decoration” may well be suggest- 
ed to young Bengalis, men or women, as a 
new career. 

The Advisory Council of the newly form- 
ed Industrial Research Bureau puts re- 
search on paint as the first item in its 
programme. There is a possibility of pro- 
gress, if the Director of the Bureau will 
realise that research into the manufacture 
of paint is amply conducted by existing 
organisations in Europe and America and 
that his activities could profitably be con- 
centrated on — 

(a) The education of builders and 
engineers to provide surfaces on which good 
paint can usefullly be applied ; 

(b) Teaching the consumer to use paint 
suitable for the conditions to which it will 
be exposed ; and 

(c) Training painters how to paint. 
There is no greater hindrance to the pro- 
gress of the paint industry than the short- 
age of capable painters and contractors. 
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! THE HANDLOOM INDUSTRY I 


The handloom industry in India is 
unique in that its importance in the econo- 
mic life of the country has not been impair- 
ed either by its lack of organisation or its 
more or less primitive methods. Tlirough- 
out its long history, it has had no access of 
strength, such as has fallen to the lot of 
many modern industries, which have been 
strengthened by new devices alike of 
organisation and of technical invention. 
It is conducted also on the same lines as 
Indian agriculture, to which it is tied by 
innumerable bonds. While the latter’s sur- 
vival is due to the fact that agricultural 
production is to a large extent for the pro- 
ducer's own consumption, in the case of 
handlom weaving, the industrial character 
of the operation is not mitigated by any 
similar circumstance. It should, therefore, 
be a matter for wonder that the Indian 
handloom industry stands alone among the 
world’s industries and handicrafts as having 
withstood alt the on-sloughts which pro- 
duction under capitalist organisation is 
capable of making. The reasons for this 
survival of the handloom industry are to be 
sought in the fact that the criteria of costs, 
prices and profits, which are applicable to 
factory-made production, do not apply in 
this case. It is true that the immense ad- 
vantages, which textile mills posse.ss over 
the handlooms, have enabled the former 
to capture the greater part of the 
market ; but, the handloom weavers arc 
as a species far from extinct ; and a race 
which has defied the ravages of nearly two 
millenia is not likely to be stamped out in 
the near future. 0:i the other liand, it is 
quite possible that within the dry, age-old 
bark of this ancient tree there lie the poten- 
tialities of a young and vigorous sapling. 
There are many who envisage the time 
when, through the widespread diffusion of 
electric power, the handloom weavers would 
be enabled to ply electric power looms in 
their cottages and gain the upper hand over 
for factories in the internal and foreign 
markets alike. Such an eventuality might, 
perhaps, come sooner than most of us ex- 
pect and the Indian handloom industry 


would then be more unique than it is now. 

For the present, it is well to note that, 
though during the last two centuries the 
handlooms have been worsted in their com- 
petition with the mills, foreign and Indian, 
they still occupy a large place in the indus- 
trial life of the country and any compre- 
hensive scheme of national reconstruction 
will have to give its full attention to the 
questions connected with this industry. An 
important aspect of cotton in India is that 
"its production is spread over nearly all 
parts of India and that measures for 
improving its position and prospects will 
shower their benefits on all the provinces, 
unlike mo^t economic measures which may 
be represented to be partial to one pro- 
vince or two at the expense of the others. 
It is also noteworthy that the cotton tetilc 
industry in India is not merely on large- 
scale and capitalistic lines, but it also em- 
braces the handloom industry and that 
cotton may, therefore, be said to run 
through the gamut of India’s economic 
life.” Of the Indian handloom industry, 
it may be said that measudes calculated to 
improve its position are bound to strengthen 
India agriculture, in as much as the hand- 
loom industry is carried on in India pre- 
dominantly as a subsidiary activity of the 
.'jgriculturists. This probably accounts 
largely for the partiality which Mahatma 
(Gandhi has for Khaddi, as also for the 
ready support which Gandhiji has evoked 
among the masses for his political pro- 
gramme. Thus, the distinctive character of 
the handloom industry in India is derived 
from its intimate association with agricul- 
tural pursuits ; and this fact explains at 
once its strength and its weakness. As the 
majority of weavers arc agriculturists, it is 
idle to expect the handloom industry to 
show that spirit of enterprise and intelligent 
competition for which one looks in vain in 
India’s agriculture. But, at the same time, 
the peculiar tenacity, with which the hand- 
looms have survived the powerful competi- 
tion of Indian and foreign mills must be 
attributed to the same circumstance of its 
being a subsidiary activity. The costs of 
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manufacture in the handloom industry are 
kept so near the cost of the raw material 
that the scope for competition is extremely 
limited. Being a cottage industry, free from 
the complications of overhead costs and 
factory regulations, the handloom industry 
is well able to cater to individual tastes and 
to adjust supply costantly to the demand. 
It has also the facility of turning from one 
line of textile goods to another according 
to the state of the markets. And, above 
all, the handloom industry has on its side 
the indestructible superiority of the human 
hand over the machine. 

We may now turn to assess the economic 
importance of the handloom industry, ll 
must be pointed out at the outset, that not 
all the handlooms are devoted to the weav- 
ing of cotton fabrics. In the figures pro- 
vided in the census, handlooms are lumped 
up together, irrespective of the purpose to 
which they are devoted. Though cotton 
goods form the bulk of the handloom pro- 
duction in India, there are other products 
of the handloom industry which in the areas 
they serve are of great importance. 1 In 
certain rural areas, large communities live 
by the production of shawls, woollen goods 
of various kinds, carpets and mats made of 
different kinds of water reeds. Statistics 
are not available even of the looms devoted 
to weaving of cotton goods, not to speak 
of the minor activities refer ed to above. 
It is, indeed, a great reflection on economic 
intelligence in India that of so important a 
branch of national economic life as hand- 
loom weaving, wc have no reliable statistics. 
It is true that statistics in regard to the 
activities of a cottage industry are diflicult 
to procure; but this is a case in which difli- 
culties ought to be over come instead of 
being utilised as an excuse for inaction. In 
fact, wc have to rely on guess work in 
regard to everything pertaining to the hand- 
loom industry in India ; and in an article 
like this one can only endeavour to indicate 
approximately the size of the industry and 
the probable extent of its output and to dis- 
cuss broadly the problems affecting its 
welfare. 

According to the reports obtained by the 
1932 Cotton Textile Tariff Board presided 
over by Dr. Matthai from all the provinces, 
the number of handlooms in India is as 
under:— 

Number of handlooms 


Assam 

425.000 

Bihar and Orissa 

125,000 

Bengal 

200,000 

Bombay 

100,000 

Central Provinces 

... 100,000 

39 



Number of handlooms 


Delhi 

450 

Aladras 

225,000 

Northwest Frontier Province soo 

Punjab 

75,000 

Hyderaljad State 

140,000 

Total 

2100,693 


It will be seen that the figures for such 
important states as Kashmir, Mysore the 
Central India States or the states of the 
Presidency of Bombay arc not given in the 
above table and that the Board were able 
to obtain figures only for Hyderabad. 
Taking into consideration the figures of the 
1921 census for Agra, Burma and Raj- 
piitana the resultant total will exceed 2^ 
million, 'fhe provision for the States not 
iiiclud(;d in the above would probably raise 
the figure to 2I million. On the basis that 
(?ach loom re])rescnts a family of four 
members, the handloom indii.stry in India 
may be decmied to provide the sustenance 
in part for as many as 10 million people. 
As an industry it may, therefore be said to 
rank second only to agriculture. It is 
doubtful if the figures furnished by the Pro- 
\'incinl (iovernments and the census report 
are allogcther acurate. But it is certain that 
they contain no indication of how many 
of these looms are fUivoted to other than 
cotton fabrics. They contain no clue to 
the total production of cotton goods in the 
liandlooins. It will be si*eii that on the 
basis of a full day’s work the production of 
these looms would be ludicrously big. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that work 
oil the handlfioms are, even as agricultural 
operations, only seasonal, the agriculturists 
taking to weaving during the off-seasons. 
The total production of cotton goods on the 
handlooms has, therefore only to be deduc- 
ed from the figures in respect- of cotton 
yarn, and the amount of cotton yarn con- 
siimi'd by the handlooms has again to be 
arrived at indirectly by deducting the con- 
sumption of yarn of Indian mills from the 
production of yarn by indigenous mills and 
imports from abroad. There is no means 
of estimating the amount of yarn used up 
for other than textile purposes. Mention 
must also be made of the fact that hand- 
spun yarn is also used in handlooms; and 
only the \’aguest guess work is possible of 
the amount of hand-spun yarn produced in 
the country every year. The 1932 Tariff 
Board endeavoured, as well as they could, 
to arrive at a fair estimate of the amount 
of yarn consumed by the handlooms and 
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other total production of cotton goods. 
They found that after taking into account 
•imports, re-exports, internal production, 
and exports of Indian yam and the con- 
sumption by Indian mills, as much as 365 
million pounds of yearn was available for 
consumption by handlooms. The Special 
Tariff Board of T935 estimated the amount 
of yam consumed in each province, and 
the following table shows the figures for the 
year ended March 31, 1935' — 



Quantities in 
millions of lbs. 


ilnnaiooms Yarn 

-d 

* 

Consumed 


Province 

making c £ 



Total Cotton 2 ^ 

O o 


goods o ? 
a O 

a 

Madras 

318,4-31. 258,538 78*8 

315 

Bcnffal 

48*2 


Bombay 

United 

110,183 50*2 3*2 

235 

Provinces 

101,013 40-5 6-4 

291 

Bihar Si Orissa 

180,000 31*1 


Punjab 

25(5,602 2M,(i02 60*1 4*0 

401 

Delhi 

1,554 781 *2 

0*’ 

Northwest Frontier 10,00 ) I'O 

9 

Burma 

500,(K'.0 1.5 6 

40 

Central Provinces 73,338 15*5 


Assam 

421,3(57 4*3 

22 

Total 

1,087,74.2 351.-5 



It has been possible to estimate the pro- 
vincial distribution of the total amount of 
yam available for consumption only with 
the resumption of the publication of statis- 
tics in regard to road and rivcr-bomc trade. 

The production of cloth on handlooms 
and the total quality of cloth available for 
consumption in the country as estimated by 
the Bombay Millowners Association are as 
under:— 


Years 

C 3 

?§ s 

5 a g 
•g 0 5.2 

^ 0 

- 2^ s 

■Jj fl g, 

*oii S 

. .fi .2 

Is 9 

S 3 S 3 

ea w 50 


c H cd C. 



O’ 

H 

1929-30 

1,679 

5,744 

1930-31 

1.655 

4,888 

X931-32 

1,808 

5.360 

1932-33 

2,056 

6,325 

1933-34 

1,725 

5.256 

1934-3.5 

1.793 

5.970 

It will be seen that the Indian handlooms 


supply nearly a third of the India’s market 
for cotton goods. As has been observed at 
the beginning of this article, there is every 


reason to feel that the Indian handlooms 
have been through their worst period and. 
if the weavers can adapt themselves to the 
new conditions and acquire the ability to 
work electric power looms in their own 
cottages, they would be yet able to with- 
stand the competition of the mills. Even 
as it is, there arc certain fields in which the 
handloom weaver is well able to compete 
both with the indigenous mill and the 
foreign importers. It stands to reason that 
in the finer (qualities of cloth, which are 
meant for the richer classes, and which 
cater to individual tastes, the position of 
the hand-loom weaver Is more or less im- 
pregnable. Likewise, in the verey coarse 
varieties of cloth in which the cost of pro- 
duction for the hand-loom weaver is nearly 
naturally equal to the cost of the raw mate- 
rial, the Indian mills will not find it easy 
to dislodge the handloom worker. To the 
extent that there are individual tastes in 
this sphere, too, the handloom worker has 
an additional advantage. But this is not 
without its corresponding handicap. When 
the markets go against the andloom weaver, 
there is no scope left for him to effect re- 
duction in costs while the mills, who might 
well be the producers of the yam required, 
may come into the field with the advantage 
of a vertical combination. Nevertheless, it 
is tnie that it is in cloth of medium counts 
that the mills have the field all to them- 
selves and the competition of the handloom 
weaver is at its wcawest. During these 
years, in which the cotton mill industry has 
been protected by duties on yarn and cloth, 
it has at every stage been necessary to 
examine the repercussions of such protec- 
tion on the position of the handloom weaver 
vis-a-vis the Indian mills ; and the 1932 
Tariff Board held that in spite of the grow- 
ing demand for spinning mills for protec- 
tion, the duties on yarns of low and fine 
counts should not be laid, as the Indian 
handloom weaver would be further handi- 
capped in his unequal contest with the mills. 
The Congress has attempted from time to 
time to mark off a special sphere for the 
Indian handloom weaver by bringing the 
mills round to agree not to produce the 
coarser varieties of cloth. But these agree- 
ments have often been broken ; and it 
would be very desirable if official policy 
would rescue the handloom weaver from 
his position of dependence on the good 
faith of the mills. It would be well if the 
Congress renews its efforts to keep the mills 
from competing with the handlooms in 
spheres which may be regarded as their 
.special preserve. 
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Lac is a resinous substance secreted by a the Indian indigo industry. The Icgisla- 

kind of insect living on the tender shoots lion was defective in so far as there were 

of certain trees and is found in several no scientists on the Committee, and a small 

parts of India. No other country in the advisory board called into existence by the 

world produces lac. Bihar seems to possess Committee had neither the necc.'tsary pres- 

the most favourable soil, climate and vege- tige nor Ihe vigor to initiate a new policy, 

tation since 75 per cent, of the total pro- But one of the important results of the Lac 

duction is accounted for by this province committies work was the Research Insti- 

aione. Udo at Ranchi which was founded in 1925. 

Since several centuries lac has been used During the period 1925-31, the research 

in India for polishing furniture, colouring activities were directed towards improve- 

and glazing wooden toys and for filling ments in the methods of cultivation in order 

hollow gold and silver ornaments. Western to increase supplies in keeping with the 

countries look small quantities of lac till demand and thus help to lower prices and 

1900 for making polishes and sealing incidentally take away the incentive for the 
waxes. The gramophone industry started search for a. synthetic substitute, 
on its meteoric career iji the begiiming of By 1926 the prices of shellac had come 

the present century and the demand for down without any increased production but 

shellac (purified lac) registered a corres- solely due to reduced demand. The need 

ponding increase as it is the essential raw for agricultural and biochemical research 

■ material for gramophone records. By 1910 had apparently disappeared and the im- 

thc electrical industry found in shellac an portance of chemical research for improving 

ideal insulating material and the War the quality of shellac and finding new uses 

Offices of the world realised Uk; great uti- for lac and the necessity for a propaganda 

lity of shellac for coating the inside of shells on behalf of shellac among consumers 

and cartridges for keeping the powder dry. W(‘re k(;enly felt. An c.Nperimcntal shellac 

A thousand other uses were found in the factory was added to the Institute, more 

rapidly developing industries of America staff was recruited and a Lac Marketing 

and Europe. At the present time 25,000 Officer was appointed in England, 

to 30,000 tons of shellac arc exported every q’h^. l^c Cess Act of 1921 was repealed 

year and only 800 to t,ooo tons are used jjy pj 1930, a Committee of 

in this country itself. During the first two growers, manufacturers, middlemen and 

decades of this century, iiicreasin,c[ demand scientists was constituted by statutory 

from foreign countries and speculation by authority, and greater Government control 

middlemen were responsible for raising made possible by as.sociating the Corn- 

prices to unhealthy levels accompanied by mittec with the Impenal Council of Agri- 
sudden fluctuations' thus providing an cultural Research and appointing the Vice- 

inducement for adulteration. The natural ('hairman of the Council c.x-olBcio Presi- 

consequcnces were dis.satisfaction among Luj. Qggg Committee. Under 

consumers and their search for synthetic leadership of Sir T. V. Acharya 

substitutes of unvarying quality and prices. policy of development was promised 

By the Act of 1921, the Government of through the appointment of three Indian 

India levied a cess on all exports of lac and chemists to work in the laboratories of the 

constituted a committee of middlemen and chief consuming industries in England and 

shippers to spend the funds on scientic re- financing of shellac research by American 

search to secure the future of the industry chemists to keep the existing merits and 

and save it from a faie similar to that of future potentialities of shellac constantly 
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before the consuming industries and to pro- 
vide a sort of service station to meet and 
.solve the difficulties and problems of the 
industries using shellac. Realising that the 
existing indigenous methods of manufac- 
ture could not be easily beaten for efficiency 
or economy, attention was diverted to find- 
ing more uses for lac in India and modify- 
ing lac for specific properties to render it 
more suitable for industrial uses. 

The funds accruing from the cess were 
insufficient for financing tlie new develop- 
ment and the Indian Lac Cess (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1936 was passed to provide 
for an increase of the cess from annas four 
per maund to annas seven and the opportu- 
nity was utilised for dividing the hetero- 
geneous Lac Cess Committee into two clear 
groups, vested interests and scientists, the 
former to govern and advise the latter. A 
fuller and a better representation of scienti- 
fic men has been achieved, 'fhe Director 
of the Institute, who was a bio- 
chemist was succeeded last year by Dr. 
H. K. Sen, who was for a long time 
the Sir Rash Behari Chose, Professor of 
Applied Chemistry at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 


From the Annual Report of the Institute 
for 1936-37, it would appear that important 
researches of great theoretical and prac- 
tical value arc in progress. Entomolo- 
gical research arc largely concerned with 
proper choice of lac insects which destroy 
lac. Investigations have been initiated for 
unrevelliiig the mysteries of the highly com- 
plex shellac molecule. Various modifica- 
tions of lac with the distinctive new pro- 
perties are being evolved. To help the 
shellac manufacturing industry, a process 
for recovering pure lac from the by-pro- 
ducts is being examined on a semi-com- 
merrial scale. Promising results have been 
attained in solving the problem of shellac 
moulding for extend uses. A scientific 
study of the manufacture of sealing waxes, 
varnishes and polishes, adhesive for bind- 
ing plywood, laminated paper and fabric 
boards etc., is in progress. It is expected 
that the present researches would help to 
extend the use of shellac in foreign coun- 
tries and also lay the foundation for start- 
ing new shellac using industries in India. 
The activities of the Lac Research Insti- 
tute lead one to expect a bright future for 
lac industry. 




X 


I 

STOCK EXCHANGES IN INDIA I 


The Stock Exchange has been described 
as the nerve-centre of the politics and 
finances of nations and as the barometer of 
their prosperity and adversity. The political 
and financial changes with regard to the 
Government of a country are immediately 
focussed and find instantaneous expression 
in the Stock markets. A mere glance at the 
tone of this market would indicate the credit 
of a nation or the position of an industry. 

The credit for the introduction of the 
Stock Exchange business in India goes to 
the Europeans ; and it is only about a 
century old in India. Share-broking is 
said to have had its origin in London 
as early as the beginning of the i8th 
century at Garraway’s and Jonathan's 
coffee houses, where sprouted a number 
of sharebrokers, whose bulk spread, 
in the wake of time, to its present size of 
a world-wide organisation. But, the stock 
and share business attained its full shape 
and importance only after the enactment 


of the Comj)anies Act in i860 and 1862, 
establishing the principle of limited liability 
companies. Industrial and commercial 
development is, to a great extent, essential 
for the growth of this business ; and, until 
recent years, India had been very backward 
in such development. Side by side with the 
growth of limited companies and the renova- 
tion of various industries in the country, the 
Stock Exchange business also came into 
existence in India, and grew from strength 
to strength, until it has now established itself 
as a great financial organisation. The City 
of Bombay was the gateway for the Briti^ 
Slock Exchange enterprise. Speculation in 
shares sprouted in Bombay as early as 1840 
among five or six brokers, who were, at that 
time, rich local merchants. Gradually, it 
spread wider and gained admission into tlie 
eastern capital, Calcutta. In 1875, about 
300 brokers formed themselves into an 
organised association, which has now deve- 
loped into one of the greatest and most well- 
organised Stock markets in the world. 


CALCUTTA STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Stock and Share basiness in Calcutta 
can be traced back to as far as 1885. In 
those days, there existed no organised asso- 
ciation for the conduct of business as there 
is now. No authentic written records, which 
would throw light on the details of the actual 
conduct of business in those remote days, 
are available. But, what little information 
can be gathered from some of the oldest 
speculators of Calcutta, arc enumerated in 
the following paragraphs. 

The rendezvoas of the few brokers who 
assembled to do some business in stocks and 
shares was, it is said, the site in Clive 
Street, where the Chartered Bank Buildings 
and Messrs. James Finlay's offices are, at 
present, situated. ITie verandah of one 
Messrs. J. Deb & Co., tobacconists, and the 
welcome shelter provided by the only big 
tree, served as the chief counters, where the 
Marwaries and Chowbeys of the time bought 
and sold securities and shares. There were 
about 50 Indian brokers at the time and 


four or five Europeans, llic shares were 
mainly those of tea and coal companies 
managed by European managing agents. 
There were also a few jute shares. 

The emergence of an organised association 
out of these elements was the result of an 
incident connected with the rude behaviour 
of a certain Chowbey broker, somewhere 
about 1904. Up till then, business was 
conducted on cash basis, without any hitch 
or untoward incident. An organisation 
somewhat akin to the present association, 
but on a small scale, with a managing com- 
mittee mostly consisting <if Europeans, had 
been started under the initiative of one Mr. 
Overend of the firm of Ph(Ce, Siddons. But 
it was only in 1908 that a properly organised 
a.ssociation was started under the name and 
style of "Calcutta Stock lExchange Associa- 
tion." By June 15, 1908, the Association 
had rented the premises. No. 2, New China 
Bazar Road (now called No. 2, Royal 
Exchange Place). 
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The finance for the starting of the Asso- 
ciation was secured by donations collected 
by the promoters, amounting to Rs. 3,525, 
which was spent for the preliminary expenses 
of furnishing and suppl3dng the rooms with 
electric lights and fans. 

The first President of the Association was 
Mr. P. L. B. Siddons of Messrs. Place 
Siddons and Gough, and the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. S. C. Berridge, was also of the 
same firm. The President and Secretary 
were generally elected from Messrs. Place 
Siddons fqr a number of years. Baba 
.Baldeo Das was the Honorary Treasurer, 
and was continuously elected for the post 
for the next 12 years, till his death. 

At the comriuncement, there were 157 
members ; now the total number of members 
exceeds 217 firms, with a personnel of more 
than 470 individual members. Tlie sub- 
scription at the beginning was Rs. 8 per 
mensem per member, but it was gradually 
reduced to Rs. 6 in 1910, Rs. 5 in 1911, and 
again to Rs. 4 in 1912. Now the monthly 
subscription is Rs. 4 per member. The 
total subscription collected during the 
first year amounted to Rs. 19,835, 
whereas in 1935 the total sub.scrip- 
tions totalled Rs. 31,124. The ad- 
mission fee, which at the beginning, was 
only Rs. 500 per member, has been steadily 
increased with the progress of the Associa- 
tion, and is, at present, Rs. 5,000 per mem- 
ber. The total admis.sion fees collected in 
the first year amounted to only Rs. 1,284, 
compared with Rs. 57,900 in 1935, the 
record being Rs. 87,300 collected in the pre- 
vious year. Rents reali.sed for rooms and 
offices let for members in the first year am- 
ounted to Rs. 2,703, which now aggregate 
Rs. 26,000. Expenses for rent and taxes, 
establi-shment and sundries amounted to 
about Rs. 18,000 in the first year, as com- 
pared with more than Rs. 61,000 in 1935. 

From the above figures, it can be ascer- 
tained that, from humble beginnings, the 
pace of progress of the Calcutta Stock Ex- 
change Association has been rapid. To- 
day, the Stock Exchange As.sociation of 
Calcutta is one of the most up-to-date, stable 
and well-managed organisations of like 
nature in the world. 

The finances of the Association encounter- 
ed many a pitfall in the earlier days. Every 
year, there were many members who either 
resigned, or were expelled from membership 
owing to disputes ; and the membership was 
reduced to 96 firms or 146 individuals in the 
third year of the starting of the Association. 
In March 1910, the Committee, owing to 
financial difficulties, even arranged to wind 
up- the Association by passing a resolution 


at an extraordinary meeting. But for the . 
timely help of Mr. Galstaun, the owner of 
the premises, who reduced the rent from 
Rs. 1,050 to Rs. 675 per mensem, the Asso- 
ciation would have suffered a natural death. 

The credit of having founded and steered 
the Association must, of course, go to the 
few European members existing at that 
time. The members in the Working Com- 
mittee at the initial stages numbered 9, con- 
sisting of 6 Europeans and 3 Indians. This 
state of affairs in the management continued 
up to the end of 1913, when the number of 
Committee members was increased to ii, 
comprising 6 Europeans and 5 Indians. 
Later, on 9th May 1918, at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting, the Committee was re- 
formed. The number of members was raised 
to 12, comprising 4 Europeans, 4 Marwarris 
and 4 Bengalis, and a new rule was passed 
that restricted the admission of assistants 
to members of the Association of 3 years 
standing only. In 1921, two additional 
members, elected from ‘Hindustani’ com- 
munities, were added to the Committee, 
thus increasing the membership to fourteen. 

The progress of the Association year by 
year was, on the whole, very satisfactory, 
and its popularity increased daily. Evep? 
year a number of new members were admit- 
ted, and in 1923, the Association’s member- 
ship increased to 209 firms and 442 indivi- 
duals. Talks of incorporating the As.socia- 
tion as a registered body were in the air even 
in 192T, and arrangements were completed, 
at the beginning of August 1923, for the in- 
corporation. At that time, the finances of 
the Association were in a very sound condi- 
tion. There was a capital reserve of 
Rs. 5,88,117, and the liabilities were only 
Rs. 2,319. The Association had investments 
amounting to Rs. 5,42,763. Interest and 
outstandings amounted to Rs. 10,993 and 
cash to Rs. 36,680. 

The Association was registered in August, 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 3,00,000, 
divided into 300 shares of Rs. 1,000 each. 
One share to each of the 210 members on 
the role was issued in pursuance of the 
agreement dated 9th July, 1923 and credited 
as fully paid up, in consideration of ffie pur- 
chase of the as-sets and undertaking of the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange Association. The 
balance of Rs. 3,78,117 was appropriated as 
Capital Reserve. 

From T922 up to the end of 1927, the 
.stewardship of the Association was in the 
hands of Mr. C. A. Jones, the President. 
Under his able guidance, the steady progress 
of the Association was, indeed, gratifyng. 
Every year, the working has been resisting 
in a surplus of more than a lakh of rupees, 
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and at the clqse of 1926, the reserves accu- 
mulated amounted to Rs. 3 »® 3 » 4 ^^‘ 
the following year, premises No. 7, Lyons 
Range, were taken on lease at Rs. 1,500 a 
month, and it was decided to construct a 
suitable building for the Association. A 
Building Su-spcnse Account was created, and 
in 1928, the Association occupied its own 
building. The cost of the building amounted 
to about Rs. 4,11,000. 

The years 1930 and 1931 were outstand- 
ing years in the history of the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Association. In the former year, 
the Association declared a bonus of Rs. 1,000 
on each share from the large acramulated 
reserve, and in view of the increasing profits 
every year. In 1931 was elected, for the 
first time, an Indian President, and the 
honour went to Mr. Kedamath Khandelwal. 
His able administrative talents at the helm 
of the Calcutta Stock Exchange Association 
were very much appreciated by the mem- 
bers ; so much so, that he was called to 
resume the same position every year for the 
next five years. During his regime, many 
important and useful changes in the bye- 
laws were effected. Every year, the Asso- 
ciation declared a bonus of Rs. 5po . 
ji) the bonus Wtis Rs. T|000. rho 

share value of the Association soared 
higher and higher and reached a level 
above Rs. 20,000. At present, the share 
value is well above Rs. 17,000. In rn32, 
for the first time, an Indian Honorary 
Secretary was appointed, and Mr. S. R. 
Mittra of Messrs. Mittra Bannerjee & Co., 
Stock and Share Brokers, proved to be a 
great asset in that position. The outstand- 
ing event in 1933 was the acquisition, at a 
cost of Rs. 3,65,300, of the land on -wh-ch 
the Association had enacted its building in 
1928 Prior to this purchase, the Associa- 
tion held the land only on lease. 

The total profits earned by the Association, 

since its inception in 1923 
T936, amounted to Rs. 12,60,339, and the 
total amount of bonuses declared came to 
Rs. 10,27,700 at Rs. 4.850 per share. Dur- 
ing the above period, the Association collect- 
ed subscriptioas amounting to Rs. 3,41,500, 
entrance fees to Rs. 6 , 27 i 95 ^» 
investigation, etc., by the Committee, am- 
oimting to Rs. 1,08,800. Interest secured on 
investments aggregated Rs. ^. 67,000 ; the 
total rent collected from members accounted 
for Rs. 3,55,000 ; and the profits from the 
publication of quotation lists totalled 
Rs. 68,400. On the expenditure side, the 
Association spent Rs. 2,86,200 for rent and 
taxes and Rs. 2. -0,40^ lor establishment , 
other expenditure totalled Rs. 2,28,000. 


The working of the Association at present 
is quite smooth and organised. The rooms 
of the Association are open to business from 
10-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. on all working days. 
Every partner, or authorised assistant of the 
members, has to pay an entrance fee ot 
Rs. 500 for transacting business in the Ex- 
change, be sides a subscription of Rs. 4 per 
month. Every member must hold one share 
in the Association and has to pay an ad- 
mission fee of Rs. 5,000. 

Transactions are carried on cash delivery 
basis, and delivery is to be effected on or 
after the second working day after the date 
of the contract, and at or before 3 p.m. on 
that day. Government securities arc tran- 
sacted on Ready delivery or delivery on, 
Receipt-of-Scrip basis. In the former case, 
delivery is to be effeetd on or after the second 
working clay after the date of the contract, 
but in the latter ca.se, the seller can deliver 
within 14 days after the date of transaction. 
The seller is entitled to interest for a maxi- 
mum of 14 (lays for Government securities 
and of 2r days for other interest-bearing 
securities, including the date of contract. 
Interest-bearing securities are to be delivered 
up to 1-45 p.m. and the buyer must pay 
the cheque by 2-15 p.m. If, however, cleli- 
very is given after 1-45 p.m. and before 
3 p.m., the buyer must accept, but he can 
pay after banking hours. The buyer 
might refuse delivciy of Government securi- 
ties if interest has accumulated for 8 calendar 
months or ovct, or if there are less than 
two iiiinsecl gates or cages. 

Any failure, on the part of the seller, to 
deliver must be reported by the buyer to the 
Committee, who after hearing the case, may 
give the buyer the option of cither cancel- 
ling the contract, or buying the shares in 
the opcm market at the risk of the seller. 
But this rule is not strictly enforced by the 
members, as it is only optional to the buyer, 
and the buyer rarely exercises his right save 
in the case of abnormal delay in deliveries. 

The Committee of the Association now 
consists, as stated above, of 14 members ; 
4 members each from the European, Mar- 
wari and Bengali communities, and 2 mem- 
bers from the Hindustani community. 
Under this Committee, there are four Com- 
plaints Sub-committees consisting of 3 mem- 
bers each, who hear all disputes between 
members and pass impartial decisions. Each 
Sub-Committee sits practically every day. 
The members have got the option of appeal- 
ing to the original Committee against any 
decision of the Sub-Committee within 7 days 
of each decision. The decision of the Com- 
mittee is final and binding on all members. 
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and in the event of failure of any member 
to comply with the decision of the Com- 
mittee, he is liable to be dealt with under 
Article 21 (b) of the Association, which deals 
with expulsion of members. All complaints 
and appeals must be accompanied by a fee 
of Rs. 16, which the party found to be at 
fault will lose. The Committee sits every 
Thursday, and seven members form a 
quorum at the meeting. 

The following is the schedule of broker- 
age charges determined by the Committee : — 

On 3% and 3j% Government 
paper ... ... 1/16% 

On other Government securities i /8% 

The minimum charge for brokerage on 
Government securities is Re. i. 

On Municipal and Port Trust 
debentures ... ... 

On Joint Stock debentures ... 

For other shares in Joint Stock com- 
panies: — 

Shares up to a con- 
sideration money 

of Rs. 50 As. 4 per share 

Above Rs. 50 con 
sideration money, 

but below Rs. too As. 8 per share 

Thereafter, for 
every Rs. 100 or 

part thereof As. 8 per share 

additional. 

The wide range of stocks and shares 
covered by the Calcnta market offers large 
scope of investment for investors of all 
shades, and this gives a unique position 
to the Calcutta market. Transactions are 
done in all kinds of Government securities. 
A large number of Port Tmst and Muni- 
cipal debentures are on the list of the Asso- 
ciation. There are about 70 debentures of 
Joint Stock companies, vaiying from 4 }% 
to 8% interest. 

The following is the list of Government 
securities in the market: — 

Set'uritics P^^scn^ 

Quotations. 



* 



Bs. 

2J% 

New Loan (1948 . 52) 


100 8 

8% 

Government 

Paper 

(I80fi-07) 

88-89 

«i% 




97- J 2 

8% 

Loan 

(1041; 

1035 

8% 


New 

(1951 -.54) 

102-12 


Securities 

Present 

Quotations 

84% Loan (1947-50) 

106-6 

4% „ (1960-70) 

112-14 

4% „ (1943) 

108-12 

44% , (1953-60) 

119-10 

5% „ (1939-44) 

108-5 

5% „ (1940-43) 

106-12 

5% „ (1945-55) 

117-15 

5% U. r. Bonds (1944) 

112-14 

54% Loan (1938-40) 

100-5 

4% Punjab Loan New (1948) 

108-6 

8% IJ.P. Loan 1961-66 

98-8 

8% U.P. Loan 1952 

99-8 

8% Punjab Loan 1932 

99-8 

3% C.P. Loan 1952 

99-4 


Another section, which of equal interest 
to investors as well as speculators, is that 
of Jute Mill shares. Jute, being one of 
the most profitable indigenous industries of 
India, and Indian mills being the largest 
suppliers of jute manufactures to the world, 
jute companies have been in a position to 
declare high dividends. This has been the 
cause of the great demand for jute shares 
during the last so many years. A dividend 
of 30 to 40 per cent, per annum is usual, 
in the case of good companies. Debenture 
shares, of interest varying from 6 per cent, 
to 9 per c(.‘nt., are available in the case of 
almost all companies. Some of the shares, 
such as Howrahs and Kamarhattys, are 
most speculative in character and violent 
oscillations are not unfrequent in the prices 
of tht'se shares. But the troubles of the 
jiile iriduslry have resulted in gross over- 
production which have been reflected in 
lower profits. Jute shares have lost, there- 
fore, th(;ir attraction. The passing of 
tlie Ordinance by the Government of 
Bengal makes it necessary for every jute 
mill to take out a license from the (iovern- 
ment, become a member of the Indian Jute 
Mills Association and work not more than 
the maximum number of hours allowed for 
a single shift system, 'fhis compulsory 
restriction in production should improve 
the prospects for the industry. 

Only recently certain amendments were 
adopted to the constitution of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. According to the 
new amendments all the signatories to 
the Working Time Agreement will have to 
be members of the Association and as th^e 
new rules are considered rather severe some 
of the powerful: outside mills were unwilling 
to join the Association as members. Owing 
to the difficulty in bringing about a settle- 
ment without the intervention of the 
Bengal Government it was found necessary 
to pass the above mentioned Ordinance. 
The future for jute shares can be consider- 
ed more hopeful. 
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The following list gives a rough idea of 
the importance of jute shares to investors 
as well as to speculators: — 



0 , JJ 

e 

0) 

b! 

fl) ^ 

41 

Name 

« u 
P-i » 
cu 

.'2 s 

}•* -M 

s 0 

High 

Price 

193 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Us. 

Howrah 

10 


rj 

5 

50 

70 

Kamarhatty 

100 


47.5 

655 

National 

10 


3? 

22 

2(i-8 

Anglo-Tndia 

100 


n 

33(1 

41.5 

Bally 

100 


1 

172 

223 

Fort Glostcr 

100 



470 

6(H) 

Gourepore 

100 


5 

540 

700 

Kelvin 

100 


a 

510 

600 

Reliance 

10 


si 

()3 

81 


The total capital invested in this industry 
amounts to about Rs. iq crores. distributed 
among 70 companies, most of which are 
situated in or around Bengal. 

Coal shares have been the centre of attrac- 
tion since the beginning of the present 
century, when there was a big boom in coal 
shares. These are 62 coal mining companies 
in the list of the Association, and dividends 
of even 80 per cent, have been declared by 
some of the companies. But, this industry 
was in a sorry plight due to over-production 
and fall in demand ; and profits came down. 
During the past oiu; year and more tluTe 
has been an improving tendency in evidence 
and with the shortage in production and the 
Increase in demand ])rices have improved. 
The immediate outlook is wjy satisfactory. 
In the speculative counter, TCquitable, Amal- 
gamated, Raneegunge, Standard , I 'ench 
Valley are the most important. There are 
more than 200 companies registered in India 
for coal mining ; and the total capital invest- 
ed in this industry approximates to Rs. 15 
crores. 

A large number of tea companies’ shares 
are also dealt in in the Calcutta market, the 
number of companies in the list amounting 
to 136. During the post-war period, tea 
companies have been declaring very high 
dividends and shares of these companies 
snared high. But before the introduction 
of Restriction the industry was in doldrums. 
Only during the last three years the posi- 
tion can be considered satisfactory. The 
outlook is bright. But tea shares are diffi- 
cult to be marketable and therefore only 
popular shares can be bought. 

The total capital invested in this industry 
aggregates Rs. 13 crores distributed among 
470 companies, of which about 430 are re- 
gistered in Bengal and Assam. 

40 


Sugar shares number about 30. About 
Rs. 25 crores is invested in this industry. 
Prominent among the sugar shares in the 
Calcutta market are, Cawnpore, Balram- 
pur, Punjab, Nawabgiinj, l^asti, Carew and 
Co., New Savan and Cham])arnn. Owing to 
the disappointing results for the last season 
sugai shares have remained depressed. 

The higlier prices for siigai and the forma- 
tion of the Indian Sugar Syndicate have 
been mainly resjwmsible for the optimistic 
view regarding the fiiliin* of sugar shares. 
It is also believed that the protection afford- 
ed to the industry will be renewed over an- 
other period of fix e years on substantially the 
saint' terms. Tliere is no (loiil)t, tliat the 
worst has been seem. 

Besides, a large number of other industrial 
shares is available in the market. The 
Association’s list includes 24 public utility 
concerns, 18 engineering companies, 24 rail- 
way companies, 57 rubber companies, 7 
shipping companies, 4 paper companies, 13 
cotton mills, 6 insurance companies and 7 
mining companies. Other miscellaneous 
number about 50 in all. 

Th^i Bengal .Share and Slock Exchange 
Association Tdmitt.'d was founded in 1937. 
Intended to bi; condneted on the lines 
of tht! Bombay Slock Exchange the 
newly formed Association has come in for 
a lot of criticism as disturbing the equili- 
brium of the (Calcutta market. This Asso- 
ciation providers facilities for ready and for- 
ward transactions. Tin* forward transac- 
tions are completed in fortnightly settle- 
iiieiils. In the Calcutta Slock Exchange 
Association Limited, transactions take place 
for delivery a[t(*r the second working day 
and no business is done for forward posi- 
tions. 

The share capital of the Association is 
Rs. 5 lakhs clivich^d in 500 shares of 
Ks. 1,000 each with power for the Associa- 
tion to incieasc and reduce the capital, to 
divide the shares in the capital ior the time 
bL'ing into several classes, with or without 
any preferential, deferred, qualified of spe- 
cial rights privileges 01 conditions, but so 
that where shares are issued with any pre- 
ferential or special rights attached thereto, 
such rights shall not (except when the term 
of issue otherwise provide) be alterable, 
otherwise than pursuant to the provisions 
contained in the accompanying Articles of 
Association. Up till now, 240 shares have 
been issiu'd of which no shares have been 
subscribed for at a premium of Rs. 250 per 
share. The amount of premium and Rs. 
250 per share as application money have 
been paid. 
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The number of shares on the forward list 
is 31 in all, 7 being in the miscellaneous 
section, 9 in the coal section, 9 in the jute 
section, 1 in the cotton section and 3J per 
cent. Paper among (jovernmcnt securities. 

The honour of being the pioneer in 
slock and share transactions in India goes 
to Bombay, which celebrated in 1937, 
the diamond jubilee of its Stock Exchange. 
Stocks and shares business in Bombay can 
be traced as kr back as about a century, 
although it was only on July 9, 1875, that 
the Share Bazaar was ofhcially founded. 
There were about 6 brokers only in 1840. 
This number sufficed for the limited busi- 
ness then existing in the shares of banks 
and presses. Till the year 1855, the meet- 
ing place of brokers was on the Colton 
Green, where Elphinstonc Circle is now 
situate. Thereafter, tlic brokers met bet- 
ween the old Fort walls and the old 
Mercantile Bank building. The American 
Civil War of 1861 diverted the demand for 
cotton to Bombay and brought vast wealth 
to the merchants, most of whom were share 
brokers. These brokers, under their ac- 
knowledged leader, tlie late Mr. Premchand 
Roychand, became possessed of great influ- 
ence, authority and wealth. Between the 
years 1863 and 1865, when there was a 
gold share boom and the public were 
possessed of a great mania to acquire shares, 
the membership rose to 250. In 1877, they 
numbered 318 and as.semblcd in Dalai 
Street to do business. The majority of the 
brokers consisted, as now, of Gujarati 
Hindus and Parsis. 

In those days, lirokers hail to sul'fir 
many hardships. Business was conducted 
in the open air and there was no fixed busi- 
ness place. The police dispersed their con- 
gregation and drove them from post to post, 
while managers of banks and owners of 
shops cleared them off the steps of their 
premises. It was only in 1874, that some 
of the principal brokers realized the necessity 
of some organisation and accommodation for 
the conduct of their business. A place was 
selected in 1874 in what is now known as 
Dalai Street. In July 9, 1875, the brokers 
held a meeting in which it was resolved to 
establish a properly regulated association to 
protect the interest and status of share- 
brokers and provide a suitable hall for their 
use. Later, by an indenture dated 3rd 
December 1887# the Native Share and Stock 
Brokers' Association was formally con- 
stituted. 


At the time of constitution, the Associa- 
tion possessed Rs. 38,000 made up of sale 
of 25 shares in the Victoria Manuketuring 
Company, Ltd., which were given to the 
Association by Sir Manockjee Petit, in con- 
sideration of the service rendered by certain 
members qf the Association in the promotion 
of that Company ; Rs. 7,000 collected from 
members ; and a further siun given by Sir 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. A building was 
acquired for Rs. 1,00,000 and was opened 
by Mr. J. M. MacLean, M.P., in January 
1899. In April 1920, an adjoining build- 
ing was purchased for Rs. 10,30,000. 

The Bombay Stock Exchange has to,day 
developed into a powerful and influential 
organisation. When the Association opened 
its doors 60 years ago, it conasled of 300 
mi-rnb'. is ; al jiveseiit there are about 470 
tiicinbers. In 1S77, the fund of the As.socia- 
tion was Rs. 2,500 only, while, to-day, it is 
more than Rs. 25,00,000. 

Admission fee for membership was ori- 
ginally Rs, 51 only. It was afterwards 
raised to Rs. 1,000, then in 1917 to 
Rs. 7,000, and in 1920 as much as 
Rs. 40,000 was paid to the Association for 
the right of admission into the Brokers' 
Hall. It is now about Rs. 20,000. 

Mr. Choonilal Mqtilal of Cambay was the 
first President and held that position for 20 
years till his death. Mr. Somnarayan Har- 
nara3^n was tlie first Honourary Secretary, 
which post he held till his death in 1889. 
Among the other promoters were Mr. Prem- 
chand Roychand and Sir Shapoorji Broacha. 
Sir Shapoorji was the Pre.sidcnt for the next 
20 )iear3 after the death of the first Presi- 
dent. On his death in 1920, he was suc- 
cccdoil by Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, who 
resigned the post in 1922. For some 
months, the post of President lay vacant, 
and finally Mr. K. R. P. Shroff took the 
helm in his hand and continues in the same 
position until to-day, exercising an authority 
which is undisputed. 

On I4lh September 1923, the Govern- 
ment qf Bombay appointed a Committee of 
6 members, under Sir Wilfred Atley as 
Chairman, to enquire into the constitution, 
goverrunent, practices, rules and regulations, 
etc., of the Native Share and Stock Brokers’ 
Association of Bombay (as it was then 
called) to investigate into any complaints 
of the public and to. formulate definite pro- 
posals for the future constitution and control 
of the Exchange. This Committee sub- 
mitted its report in January 1924, in which 
several imporknt recommendations were 
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made. These recommendations were adop- 
ted by the Association and various useful 
changes in the constitution and rules were 
effected. 

The Morrison Committee appointed 
during the year to enquire into the causes 
of the occurrence of frequent crises and sug- 
gest methods for checking unhealthy specu- 
lation submitted its report in March this 
year. While recognising the inevitability 
and utility of speculation as the adjunct oi 
a free market the main recommendations 
aim at setting up a high standard. Mosi 
of the recommendations are designed to pro- 
tect the investing public. The Committee’s 
suggestions that the governing body shoula 
exercise certain special powers after refer 
ence to Government or that Government 
should intervene, have been subjected tc. 
violent attack and Bombay brokers as a ges- 
ture stopped business for a day. The re- 
commendations of the ('ommillee were 
given effect only recently. The introduc- 
tion of the margin system and the stricter 
regulations will it is believed promo^e 
healthy activity. 

The opening of a second share market in 
Bombay towards the close of 1937, must be 
mentioned in every review of the year. The 
older association continued its correspond- 
ence with the local government on the ways 
and means to implement the Morrison Report, 
while despite some frowns an influential 
‘group of Bombay busintissmen launched the 
Indian .Stock Exchange, Limited. The open- 
ing of a second market which had not res- 
tricted its interest to Bombay shares alone 
led to a general revival of interest and the 
fact that the new exchange coniines dealings 
to contracts for ready delivery although, busi- 
ness for fortnightly settlements takes place 
under the rules made it unnecessary for it 
to ask for government sanction. 

Conditions for admission, subscription 
rates and deposits arc less onerous in the 
case of the new exchange which kept open 
for business on days when the older associa- 
tion declared holidays or as in the case of 
the minor crisis in February was compelled 
to suspend business owing to the definite in- 
dications of over-trading. Since the local 
government have taken up the matter of 
revising the stock exchange rules and proce- 
dure in a comprehensive fashion with the 
older association and is inclined to favour 
unitary control in all mark^its where for- 
ward dealings take place, it will be some- 
what interesting to watch the career of the 
new Indian Stock Exchange. There is no 
doubt that the Indian SLjck Exchange has 
enjoyed considerable .support from Bombay 


investors. The duplication of exchange was 
generally framed upon when the proj)osal 
was first made, but the inannc’r in which the 
new exchange has funclioiied its regular and 
businesslikt* iwoctiduro has not (uily (mhanced 
its chances of contimiaiice but given lk)m- 
bay a wider and fri'(;r inarkel for dealings in 
securities. 

As jute shares are in Calcutta, cotton mill 
sliares are in the Bombay Slock Exchange. 
The total capital invested in this industry 
in India exceeds Rs. 40 crores, distributed 
among more than 370 mills, of which about 
2TO are in and around Bombay. The 
following list of cotton shares would give an 
idea of the importance of these shares: — 


SliJirfs 
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Ahmedab.ad Advance 

150 

15 

38H 

Bombay Dyeing 

250 

10 

8S7 

Century 

100 

8 

280 

Gukiik • • 

100 

8 

m 

Lakshmi 

250 

5 

497i 

Morarjec 

1,00 

4. 

134 


Tata Iron & Steel Company shares, 
Hydro-electric shares and Cement shares are 
the other most important counters in the 
Bombay market. Tata Steels, Tata Power 
and Tata Hydro-electric shares arc highly 
speculative sections. Tata Steels Ordinary 
now quote Rs. 263, Deferred Rs. 1,280, 
First Preference Rs. 201 and Second Pre- 
ference Ks. 166. Tala Hydro-electric Ordi- 
nary quote Rs. 151, while Tata Power Ordi- 
nary stands at Rs. 1,450. 

Bombay is (he home of the cement indus- 
try. Only ill 1937 was the cement merger 
carried out. A company by name the Asso- 
ciated Ccmciiit Companies has been formed, 
and ten companies have joined the merger. 
The cement industry has come into pro- 
minence by co-ordination and rationalisa- 
tion and there is no doubt that the future 
will be good. There are fears about over- 
production as a result of the flotation of 
numerous new companies but the A. C. C. 
will withstand the competition. Only last 
year was the share of the company placed 
on the forward list. 
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L'he Stock Exchange business in Lahore 
is ol recent date. Holders of securities and 
shares have been dealing mostly with 
Bombay and Calcutta markets. It was 
only by the end of 1934 that some hve or 
six brokers formed Uicmselves into an asso- 
ciation under the name of the “Lahore 
Stock Exchajige" and began doing business 
under the rules tVmed by this private asso- 
ciation. Efforts were made, a few years 
ago, under the initiative of Lala Harloshen 
Lai, to establish a registered Stock Ex- 
change, but all attempts made by the spon- 
sors were foiled by the late Lala Lajpat Rai, 
who started anti-propaganda statuig that 
speculation in the Stock Exchange would 
be against the interests of tlie nation. 

Towards tlie close of 1935, renewed 
attempts were made to start a registered 
association under the initiative and leader- 
ship of Sardar Balwant Singh Shihn, Rais 
and Zamindar ; and in January 1936, "The 
Punjab Stock Exchange Ltd.” came into 
existence. The capital of the Exchange is 
Rs. 1,00,000, divided into 100 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each. The establishment of the 
Exchange was so well received by the pub- 
lic, that as soon as the issue of the shares 
was announced, there was a scramble for 
buying, and within a short time, the shares 
rose to a premium of Rs. 400. 

The objects of the Exchange are, among 
others, as stated in the Memorandum of 
Association, to take over and conduct the 
affairs of the unincorporated Association 
called “The Lahore Stock Exchange.” 
The rules and regulations are mostly on the 
lines of the Calcutta and Bombay Associa- 
tions. The first Committee, as laid down 
in the Articles, consisted of 7 members. 
The entrance fee for membership is fixed 
at Rs. 500. Partners or assistants are re- 
quired to pay Rs. 50 as admission fee and 
fo. 10 per mensem as subscription. 
The membership subscription is Rs. 15 per 
month for each local member and Rs. 5 per 
month for each out-station member. The 
business hours arc from 10-30 A.M. to 
5 P.M. Contracts are entered into on cash 


delivery basis, as in Calcutta, i.e., delivery 
on qr after the next working day after the 
date of the contract and ca^ to be paid on 
delivery. The bye-laws provide that, on 
the failure of the seller to deliver the shares 
within 30 days, and in the case of Govern- 
ment securities within 14 daj^, the buyer 
might report to the Committee requiring the 
cancellation of the contract, or for buying 
in the open market at seller’s risks. Com- 
plaints and disputes among members are ad. 
judicated by the Committee. The investing 
public arc also allowed to lodge complaints 
against any member, which would be 
settled by the Committee, and the fee for 
each complaint has been fixed at Rs. 5. 

The schedule of brokerage rates is as 
follows: 

SJ per cent Paper 1 anna % on face value 

•JAll olher Govt. 

^Securities ... 2 annas „ „ 

Municipal and Port 

Trust Securities ... 4 ,, ;, „ 

Corporation Loans and 
Debenture 

Bonds ... 8 ,, „ „ 

Pur shares, when the consideration money does 
not exeeeil Us. 5 the brokerage per share 
is ... ... ... 1 anna 

When the consideration money is above Ks. 5 
but below Us. 10, the brokerage per share is 
2 annas_ 

Fur consideration money up to Us. 25 
per share ... ... ... 4 annas 

Fur consideration money up to Rs. 50 

per share ... Sannas 

For consideration money up to Rs. 75 
per share ... ... ... 12 annas 

For consideration money up to Us. 100 
per share ... ... ... 1 rupee 

When the eon.sideration money is above 
Us. 100, the brokerage is Re. 1 for the first 
Us. 100 and additional As. 4 for each subse 
qiient Us. .50 or part thereof. 

As compared with Calcutta and Bombay, 
the Punjab Stock Exchange deals in v«^ 
few shares. The total number of companies 
on the list of the Exchange amounts to 
about 60, including 4 banks, 6 insurance 
companies, 13 electric supply companies, 
13 sugar companies and 16 miscellaneous 
companies. 


MADRAS STOCK EXCHANGE 


The revival of the Madras Stock Ex- 
change in August 1937 is an outstanding 
development of the past year. Business in 
stocks and shares in the year 1935 and 
1936 had developed to such an extent that 
serious difficulty arose from the lack of a 
regular organisation controlling the activi- 


ties of the brokers who had continued to 
do business cten after the first Stock Ex- 
change went out of existence in 1923. In- 
dustrial development within the province 
and the rapid growth of investment business 
with markets like. Bombay and Calcutta 
rendered it necessary for Madras brokers to 
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have a definite organisation with specified 
rules of business instead of individual firms 
putting forth their rules of business, based 
usually on the Bombay model. Industrial 
enterprise and a striking advance in com- 
pany flotation also made Madras brokers 
increasingly conscious of the handicap im- 
posed by the lack of a Stock Exchange on 
the lines of Bombay or Calcutta. 

Wliile many of the Madras enterprises 
are as sound as any in India, the leading 
stocks did not receive sullicient attention 
on merits and it was realised that the func- 
tioning of a Stock Exchange would help 
to interest other markets in Madras stocks. 
There was a time when it looked as if the in- 
ternal jealousies rampant would prevent the 
organisation of a regular share market, and 
for a mouth, a rival association functioned 
in competition with the larger organisa- 
tion created by the leading brokers but 
good sense prevailed and both combined. 
The leading brokers are associated with the 
Madras Stock Exchange Association, Limit- 
ed. Membership is open to members of 
broking firms on payment of Rs. 5,000 and 
a deposit of Rs. 5,000 is also furnished as 
security. The rules of business are similar 
to Bombay and the quotations issued to the 
Press in connection with daily transactions 
derive their authority from the Committee, 
and the old complaint that the prices of 
Madras scrips were made by interested 
brokers may be said to lack foundation 
now. Since Huson, Tod & Co.’s affairs 
were taken notice of by the courts, both 
brokers and public were pressing for a 
pucca exchange. Another compelling 
motive was to show other markets that 
Madras was not deficient in investment sup- 
port as well as speculative enterprises and 
business in inter-market .scrips has been 
stimulated considerably by the working of 
the Stock Exchange. 

The settlement is for monthly account 
but Madras has a strong cash section. 
The forward list of 18 contains about 8 tex- 
tiles, and 4 planting .shares and the trans- 


actions permitted in this group are in 
specified lots according to the face value 
of the share. The first President elected 
by the Association is Mr. C. M. Kothari 
with Mr. W. L. Knopp as Vice-President. 
The compromise arrived at with the rival 
associations has left the Stock Exchange 
Committee in control and the first few 
months of working have been wholly 
favourable. 

Shares of about 90 limited companies, 
apart from Government Securities are dealt 
in Madras by the brokers. There are a 
number of bank shares, public utilities, 
cotton mills, cenu-nt companies, tea and 
rubber plantations and sugar companies in 
the Madras circle. The Madras brokers are 
efficient and entenuising and these qualities 
arc reflected in the e.stablishment of an 
organised Madras Stock Exchange. 

The following are some of the important 
shares dealt in the Madras market, ^ with 
their current quotations and last dividend 
declared: — 


Inilinn Bunk ... 

.50 

10 

mi 

>> »» 

10 

10 

22i 

Bank of Mysore 

109 

u 

287 

Indo-Cornmer- 
oial Bank ‘A' 

100 

6 

125 

Madras Tele- 
phone Co. 

10 

9 

18 |i 

Tricliy-Sri- 

rangam 

100 

12 

180 

Bangalore 

Woollen 

100 

8 

164 

Buckingh.am Sc 
Carnatie 

100 

10 

198 

Kalceswarar 

Mills 

100 

20 

2 S 4 

Madura Mills Co. 

1.5 

10 

3 U 

Highland 
Produce Tea 

10 

25 

20 

Peer made Tea 

10 

20 

23 !t 

Malankara 

lliibhers 

30 


391 

Cochin Malabar 

m2l 

7 % 


Mysore Sugars 

10 

10 

23 i 

Dceean Sugars 

100 


194 
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I AGRICULTURE IN INDIA | 

III A GENERAL SURVEY | 

X S 


India, as text books of economics are 
never weary of reminding us, is predomi- 
nantly an agricultural country, and agricul- 
ture must remain her greatest industry for 
many years to come. The physical features 
and the soil of the country from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin are so varied and 
rich that almost all the crops grown in the 
world could be cultivated in India. She 
holds the world monopoly for the cultiva- 
tion of jute, and a virtual monopoly in 
shellac. As a producer of cotton, she is 
second only to the U. S. A., while in 
rice, she has to her credit the largest 
production and the largest consumption. 
Agriculture provides directly or indirectly 
employment for the great majority of the 
people. The census of 1931 shows ^t more 
than 70 per cent, of the total population of 
350 millions depend on pasture and agricul- 
ture for their livelihood. The whole struc- 
ture of the national economy rests on an 
agricultural base ; and the problems of 
Indian agriculture which are vast and varied 
will before long have to be tackled by the 
State. 

It is impossible, in the scope of an intro- 
ductory article, to deal exhaustively with the 
various aspects of agriculture in India, and 
in the following paragraphs, only an attempt 
is made to give the reader a general idea of 
the present state of agriculture in the country 
and its place in the economic life of the 
nation. 

The total area of India is 1,818,000 square 
miles or 1,163,685,000 acres with a popula- 
tion of 353 millions, according to the census 
of 1931. Of the total area 687,618,000 acres 
belong to British India, 426,825,000 acres 
are covered by Native States and 49,242,000 
acres belong to the specially administered 
areas of the North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan under the control of the 
Government of India. 

The total surveyed area in British India, 
according to the prepared statistics of 
the Government of India, is placed at 


667.594.000 acres, of which the area avail- 
able for cultivation has been estimated at 

433.539.000 acres or 65 per cent, of the total. 
Out of the balance, 13.4 per cent, is covered 
by forests and 21.7 per cent, by land abso- 
lutely barren, covered by buil^ngs, water, 
roads etc. ITie net area sown every year 
varies from 30 to 40 per cent, of the total 
area available for cultivation. The gross 
area sown during 1934-35, after taking into 
account the areas sown more than once, 
amounted to 259,118,000 acres. The follow- 
ing table gives the classification of the above 
area under the various food and non-food 
crops: — 



Percen- 


Acres tage of 


(1,000) 

Total 

Food Grains 



(cereals & pulses) 

200,635 

77.4 

Condiments & Spices 

1,828 

0.7 

Sugar 

3.524 

X.4 

Fruits & Vegetables 

•4,820 

1-9 

Miscellaneous Foodcrops ... 

1.837 

0.7 

Total Foodcrops ... 

214.644 

82.1 

Oilseeds 

14.543 

5.6 

Fibres 

17.584 

6.8 

Dyes & Tanning 



Materials 

647 

0.2 

Drugs & Narcotics 

2.409 

o.g 

Fodder Crops 

10,308 

4.0 

Mis. non-food crops 

983 

0.4 


46,474 

17.9 

Total 

259,118 

zoo.o 


The above table diows that about 82 per 
cent, of the total area sown arc under food- 
crops, while food grains, i.e. cereals^ and 
pulses, alone occupied 77 per cent. Fibres, 
which are mainly cotton and jute, covm 
only 6.8 per cent, of the total area. Oil- 
seeds, which are mainly grown for export 
purposes, occupy about 14J million acres or 
5.6 per cent. 

Cultivation of food-grains, therefore, 
claims the foremost place in the agricultural 
economy of India. The staple food of die 
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people is rice, and wheat occupies the second 
place. Though India is the largest producer 
of rice in the world, and the second largest 
in the case of whcat,hcr export trade in both 
these commodities is of little importance, as 
most of the production is consumed within 
the country. Though of late, Indian wheat 
has been receiving the attention of foreign 
buyers owing to the world shortage in wheat 
stocks, export cannot be considered a perma- 
nent feature. 

Of the total area under food grains, the 
United Provinces claim about 19 per cent., 
Madras 14 per cent., Bihar and Orissa 13 
per cent., Bombay 12 per cent., Bengal ii 
per cent., Punjab and Central Provinces 10 
per cent, and other Provinces ii per cent. 
The following table gives the total area under 
the various food-grains grown in 1934-35: — 



(In Thousand 


Acres) 

Rice 

... 79-520 

Wheat 

... 25,655 

Barley 

... 6.587 

Jowar 

... 21,853 

Bajra 

... 13,102 

Ragi 

... 3,738 

Maize 

... 6,185 

Grain 

... 13-732 

Other Grains and Pulses ... 30,263 

Oilseeds, 

such as linseed, groundnuts, etc.. 


arc mainly grown as an export crop and then 
importance to the country in general and to 
the cultivator in particular, is unique, inas- 
mufli as it brings money from outside and 
is described as a cash crop. About 28 per 
cent, of the total area under oilseeds is in 
Madras, 14 per cent, in Burma, 13 per cent, 
in Central Provinces, 12 per cent, in Bihar 
& Orissa, ii per cent, in Bombay, 7 per cent, 
in licngal, 6 per cent each in Punjab and the 
United Provinces and 3 per cent, in other 
provinces. The following table gives the 
total area of the different oilseeds in 


1934-35:-- 

(t,ooo Acres) 

Linseed ... ... 2,128 

Sesamum ... ... 3,393 

Rape and Mustard ... 2,855 

Groundnut ... ... 4>®44 

Cocoanut ... ... 665 

Castor ... ... 422 

Others ... ... 1.036 


Cotton and jute are the main fibre crops 
which occupied about 17.6 million acres in 
1934-35 or 6.8 per cent, of the total area 
sown. The cultivation of cotton extends to 
all parts of India, which is the second largest 


grower of cotton in the world. The total 
area sown in 1935-36 under cotton was esti- 
mated by Government forecast at 25,138,000 
acres and the yield at 57,28,000 bales. 
More than half of the cotton production is 
«!xported, while the indigenous cotton mill 
industry absorbs about 40 per cent. 
Bombay is the main centre of the cotton 
trade and large transactions in cotton are 
carried on in the City both in the futures 
:ind ready markets. 

The cultivation of jute is a monopoly en- 
joyed by India and is mainly confined to the 
Province of Bengal, though Bihar and Assam 
also grow tlie same fibre to a comparatively 
small extent. The total area under jute in 
1935-36, according to the Government fore- 
ciist, amounted to 2,181,000 acres and the 
production to 72,40,000 bales, but the Gov- 
ernment figures have usually been under- 
estim.ifcd. There is a big industry in jute 
spinning and weaving situated in and around 
Calcutta and which sui)plies a considerable 
l)art of the world’s demand with jute manu- 
factures. About 60 per cent, of the jute 
production is absorbed by the industry, 
while 40 per cent, is exported. Calcutta is 
the centre of the jute trade, not only for 
India, but to the world in general. 

Sugarcane occupies only 1.4 per cent, of 
the total area sown, but its importance to 
India is immen.se. Ten years ago, India was 
importing sugar to the tune of Rs. 15 crores 
annually. But today, sugar manufacture is 
one of the mo.st important industries in 
India . ^ With the growth of the industry, the 
cultivation of cane also developed and India 
now occupies a proud first place among the 
sugarcane growers of the world. In 1934-35, 
the total area sown amounted to 3.5 ttiilljon 
aens, yielding raw sugar of 5 million tons 
iipproxirnately. The United Provinces. 
Binar and Orissa are the chief producers of 
tne croj), though the cultivation extends to 
all other provinces. 

Ihe cultivation of fruits aiid vegetables 
has not gained much importance in India. 
The chief impediments in the way of any 
development in this sphere are the lack of 
transpoit facilities, prohibitive railway 
freights and lack of cold storage facilities, 
the total area under fruits and vegetables 

1934-35 was estimated at 4.8 million acres 
against 4.85 million in the previous year. 
I here is \ ast scope for development in this 
industry in India and it is hoped that the 
recent flotation of several joint-stock com- 
panies to build cold .storages vaults in all 
important towns in Northern India should 
go a long way to assist the progress of fruit 
culture. Yet, cheap railway freight and 
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transport facilities are, without doubt, the 
most vital needs of the trade. 

Under drugs and narcotics, the total area 
sown in 1934-35 amounted to 2,409,000 acres 
distribued as follows:— 


(1,000 Acres) 


Opium 

9 

Coffee 

96 

Tea 

783 

Tobacco 

1,257 

Other drugs and narcotics ... 

264 


2,409 


Fodder crops include oats, field vetch, 
guinea grass, lucerne, fodder jowar and 
carob or locust tree and the total area under 
this head amounted to 10,308,000 acres in 
1934 - 35 - 

The normal outturn of the various crops 
in India depends mainly on the timely mon- 
soon rains. But in recent years, irrigation 
has been resorted to on an extensive scale in 
tracts where rainfall is most precarious and 
the Government of India have been devoting 
more attention for the development of irriga- 
tion facilities. In lower Burma, Assam, 
East Bcngjil and Malabar Coast, where the 
rainfall is ordinarily heavy, the crops hardly 
need any irrigation, unless an unusual scar- 
city of rain occurs. The total area irrigated 
in 1934-35 amounted to 50,534,000 acres. 
Of this about 22.4 million acres were irri- 
gated from Government canals, 3.7 million 
acres from private canals, 12.5 million acres 
from wells, 6.2 million acres from tanks and 
5.7 million acres from other sources. Of 
the total area irrigated in India, the Punjab 
accounts for 29 per cent., U. P. 21 per cent. 
Madras Presidency 18 per cent., Bombay 10 
per cent., Bihar & Orissa 10 per cent, and 
other Provinces 12 per cent. In the Punjab, 
of the total sown area 54 per cent, is served 
by irrigation, 44 per cent, in the N. W. F. 
Province, 38 per cent, in Ajmer-Merwara 
and 30 per cent, in the United Provinces. 

A substantial portion of the revenue of 
the Government of India is derived from the 
land. There is a general complaint that the 
peasant is heavily taxed and that it is out of 
all proportion to his income. 

Land revenue is assessed in British India 
under three heads viz., (i) raiyatwari ; (2) 
zamindari or village communities (temporari- 
ly settled) and ; (3) zamindari (permanently 
settled). When the revenue is assessed by 
the State on individuals who are actual occu- 
pants or are accepted as representing the 
occupants, of smaller holdings, the tenure 
is known as raiyatwari. Under this system, 
there may be rent-paying sub-tenants. In 


the second category, i.e., zamindari or village 
community, the revenue is assessed on an 
individual or community owning an estate 
and occupying a position identical with or 
analogous to that of a landlord. The tenure 
may be either temporarily settled i.e., lan d 
revenue is fixed for a limited number of years 
only, or permanently settled, and if the 
latter is the case, it falls under the third 
category, zamindary (permanently settled). 
The total area assessed in 1934-35, ^ 
the latest available Government statistics 
was 667,451,000 acres, of which 334,836.000 
acres were assessed under raiyatwari system, 

121.377.000 acres under zamindari or village 
community (temporarily settled) and 
^98>379 »ooo acres under zamindari (perma- 
nently settled). It will be noticed that 50 
per cent, of the total area is held by raiyat- 
wari proprietors, 30 per cent, by temporarily 
settled proprietors and 19 per cent, by 
pcrnianenty settled zamin^rs. lire total 
land revenue realised by the Government in 
1934-35 amounted to Rs. 38,24,13,000 and 
the total ])upulation under assessment was 

265.691.000 with the assessment per head 
amounting to Ks. 1-7. 

Agricultural products hold a predominant 
position in the export trade of the country 
inasmuch as they constitute nearly 60 
per cent, of the total value of exports from 
India. The following table would be illu- 
minating in this connection: — 

(In Thousand 
Rupees) 

(1937-38) 

Cotton, Raw and Waste 
Tea 
Seeds 

Grain, Pulses and Flour ... 

Jute, raw 
Oilcakes of all kinds 
Wood and Timber 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Rubber, Raw or Crude 
Fodder, Bran and Pollard ... 

Tobacco 
Coffee 

Oils— Vegetable, Mineral and 
Animal 

Dyeing and Tanning Sub- 
stances 
Spices 

Provisions and Oilman Stores 
Gums, Resins & Lac 

Rs. 106,06,80 

Total Exports of Indian Mer- 
chandise ... Rs. 180,92,12 


29.77.37 

24.38,46 

14,17,88 

9.48.89 

14,71.92 

2,42,58 

26.33 

2,08,19 

83.83 

9.46 

1,99,61 

54.59 

1.01,03 

81,36 

93,48 

63,27 

1 , 88,55 
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The above review relates only to the 
conditions in British India and information 
with regard to the conditions in the Indian 
States is unreliable inasmuch as existing 
statistics are incomplete and inadequate. 
But taking a general view of things one can 
boldly say that agriculiiire in most of the 
Indian Stales is not in any way better in 
comparison with the conditions prevailing 
in the British Provinces. Though in recent 
years some of the progressive states like 
Mysore, Cochin, Travancore, Baroda etc., 
are pursuing a vigorous policy towards im- 
proving the conditions of their agricultural 
population, their success, no doubt, depends 
to a great extent on the general policy of the 
Government of India, because the economic 
nexus between both is intimate. 

The total area covered by Indian States 
and the specially administered areas of the 
North-West Frontier Provinces and Baluchis- 
tan amount to about 476 million acres, with 
a population of about 78 million. The agri- 
cultural statistics of these States are defec- 
tive and incorrect, as their administrations 
are not maintaining any .statistics at all. The 


States supplying information to the Govern- 
ment of India's statistical Department 
number only 77, comprising about 55 per 
cent, of the total area. The surveyed area 
in all the reporting states exceeds 145 million 
acres. Out of this, the net area sown in a 
year amounts to only 50 per cent. Of the 
net area sown 75 per cent, are covered by 
food-grains, 10 per cent, by oilseeds, 10 per 
cent, by fibres and 4 per cent, by fodder 
crops, the remainder being under miscellane- 
ous crops. Almost all the crops produced 
in British India ore grown in Indian States. 

The foregoing survey is in no sense a com- 
preh(‘iisive survey of India's agriculture 
or the problems thereof. The latter hardly 
admit of any useful treatment in the course 
of a short article. The aim, therefore, is 
rather to show the relative importance of the 
principal crops and to enable an apprecia- 
tion of the extent to which the prosperity of 
India's agriculture is dependent on the 
internal conditions. The division between 
food-crops and money-crops wjll al.so, we 
trust, be apparent at every stage. 


JUTE 


India holds the world monopoly for the 
cultivation of jute on a commercial scale. 
The growing of the plant is confined almost 
entirely to the Gangctic della and the 
Brahmaputra valley. Jute is a fibre extract- 
ed from the bark of the plant by retting 
in water, and then washed and dried. 
Bengal produces about 90 per cent, of 
ihe total yield, and the remaining quantity 
is grown in the adjacent provinces of Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam. The importance of 
jute to the world does not arise from its 
being a pre-eminent commercial product 
alone ; its bearing on the entire economic 
structure of the province itself, is unique. 
Though, in respect of the total accrage 
sown in Bengal, jute is only second to rice. 


covering 10 per cent, as compared with 
72.5 per cent, under rice, (mean percentage 
for the decade 1921-30) the jute trade is in 
sharp contrast with that of rice, inasmuch 
as the former brings in money from outside 
the country. The value of the annual ex- 
ports of jute and jute manufactures accounts 
for a remarkably high percentage, not only 
of the total value of the provincial exports, 
but also of the entire Indian exports. While 
jute and jute maiiiifacturos account for 
about 50 per cent, of the total value of ex- 
ports from Bengal, these two items alone 
contribute more than 25 per cent, of the 
total value of exports from India. 

The following table shows the compara- 
tive value of the jute crop to the cultivators, 
as compared with other crops of Bengal: — 


VALUE or marketahle crops obtained by cultivators 

(ACCORDING TO HARVEST PRICES) 


(In ernres of rupees.) 


Principal Crops 


Average for Ten 
years 1920-21 to 

19B0-B1 

1931-32 

1932-3S 

Food Grains (in excess 
vators) 

of consumption by ciilti- 

1929-30 

20'83 

21*22 

17*04 

13*64 

Tobacco 



4-.57 

8*80 

2*41. 

2*13 

Rape and mustard 

... 


2*!M) 

2*01 

2*42 

1-07 

Sesamum 



0*65 

0*1.8 

0*20 

9*34 

Linseed 



0-38 

0*27 

0*19 

0*16 

Other Oil Seeds 



0*09 

0*10 

0*06 

0*94 

Jute Cotton 



0*87 

0*21 

0*21 

0*20 



35-72 

17*60 

10*29 

8*62 


41 
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While the figures given in the above 
table prove the immense importance of jute 
to the agricultural interests of Bengal, its 
superiority as the most remunerative crop 
from the point of view of agricultural eco- 
nomy is equally commendable. Of the four 
important agricultural products in India, 
viz., rice, wheat, jute and cotton, as far 
as the market value of the produce per acre 
is concerned, jute occupies distinctly the 
highest price, as illustrated by the following 
table: — 


(AvKRAGE FtOURES FOR 10 YEARS, 

1904-I<{ inclusive) 


Crops 

Area in 1 
acres 

Yield OO 
omitte 

Yield pe 
acre 

Wholesale 
price per Md 

Market valu< 
of produce 
per acre 



Tons 

Mds. 

Ks. 

Rk« 

Rice . 

. .569,805 

24,02.3 

11-5 

4.75 

54*62 

Wheat 

28, U5 

8,732 

8-4 

.5*78 

31*83 

Cotton 

20,9aS0 

Rales 

3,8.37 

0-88 

28*30 

25*04 

Jute ... 

8,114 

8,299 

12*9 

9.68 

128-79 


From the above table, it can be ascertain- 
ed that, while the value per acre of jute 
produced amounts to about Rs. 129, the 
value of rice, the chief food crop of India, 
amounts to only Rs. 35, whereas the cotton 
crop yields Rs. 25 per acre. 

Though Bengal possesses the world 
monopoly for the most remunerative agri- 
cultural product in India, it cannot boast 
of having utilized the unique position to its 
best advantage. For, the cultivation of 
jute is not regulated according to the re- 
quirements of the world. It is this malad- 
justment between production and demand 
that made jute the worst victim of the re- 
cent world trade depression. The average 
price of jute realised during the decade be- 
fore the depression and the depression 
period would give an idea of the steep fall 
in the price of jute. 

Average Average Annual 

yearly pro* harvest values (In 
duction price per rnd. crore Rs.) 

1919-29 ... I'TO mds. Rs. 9- 6-0 44’0(i 

Rs. 3-10-0 13*20 


The average income from the crop during 
the depression period has fallen to Rs. 15 
crores from Rs. 44 crores during the decade 
immediately preceding the depressioa 
Such a terrible loss to the income of the 
people threatened, in turn, to have great 
repercussions on the income of the Govern- 
ment. The Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments were urged from all 
quarters for immediate assistance to the cul- 
tivators. But the Government appeared tj 
be half-hearted in taking any immediate 
measures. At last, the Bengal Legislative 
Council appointed a Jute Enquiry Commit- 
tee, which, after about two years qf enquiry, 
submitted a report. Meanwhile, the coun- 
try had been caught in the grip of depress 
sion, and suffering from its effects. After 
great deliberation, and much leisurely con- 
sideration of the Jute Enquiry Committee 
Report, what the Government of Bengal 
decided was to launch a campaign amongsf 
the cultivators for the voluntary restriction 
of the acreage under jute in the 1934-35 
season. The very announcement of the 
Government resulted in a substantial im- 
provement in the price of jute, though the 
bulk of the trade was sceptical of any suc- 
ces.s. The propaganda was not considered 
a great success at the end of the season; 
for, though the production showed a small 
reduction over the previous season, it was 
partly due to adverse weather conditions. 
Again, in the succeeding three seasons. 
Government stuck to the same policy and 
started voluntary restriction propaganda. 
But the increased production of jute during 
the three seasons proved voluntary restric- 
tion to bo 0 disastrous failure ; and had it 
not been for the crisis of unrestricted pro- 
duction in the industry, jute would not have 
improved from the low level. 

The area under jute is normally between 
20 to 25 lakhs of acres (its maximum was 
reached in 1907-08 with 38.8 lakhs of acres, 
and minimum in 1921-22 with 15.4 lakhs 
of acres) . The average holding qf the jute 
growing lyots is 3 acres, of which they put 
I acre under jute. The pormal outturn ol 
jute per acre is 3-7 bales in Dacca and 
Chittagong Diviaons, 3.5 bales in Rajsbahi 
Division, 3.2 in the Presidency and Burd- 
wan Divisions, 3.3 in Bihar and Orissa and 
3.5 in Assam. The sowing period extends 
from March tq May, and harvesting is car- 
ried on in June and July. 


1980-84 ... 1*19 
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The following table gives the area under jute in the three provinces of India for the 
last seven years and 1920: — 

Bengal Bihak & Orissa Assam Total 


Year 

Acres 

Bales of 
400 lbs. 

Acres 

Bales of 
400 lbs. 

Acres 

Bales of 
400 lbs. 

Acres 

Bales of 
400 lbs. 

1920 

2,169,000 

.<>.247,000 

179,000 

330,000 

125,000 

275.000 

2,509,000 

5,915,000 

1980 ... 

8,062,800 

0,960,000* 

238,000 

670,000t 

185,300 

595,000 

3,485,600 

11,281,000 

1981 ... 

1,618,700 

,1,002,700* 

148,800 

867,200t 

99,300 

106,600 

1,861,800 

5,565,a500 

1982 . 

1,845,700 

6,218,500* 

170,000 

5l8,500t 

127,400 

340,100 

2.143,100 

7,097,100 

1083 ... 

2,168,700 

7,092,100* 

192,100 

473,200t 

1.30,200 

367,900 

2,491,000 

8,01** 00 

1934 .. 

2,347,700 

7,740,500* 

178,800 

472,000t 

148,600 

303,900 

2,670,100 

8,525,400 

1985 

1,917,500 

6,588,000* 

145.600 

389,000t 

117,800 

312,600 

2,180,900 

7,239,600 

1936 ... 

2,251,150 

8,035.900* 

477,100 

l,138,300t 

157,500 

461,700 

2,885,750 

9,635,900 

1987 . 

2,203,200* 

7,071,600* 

m:M) 

953,300t 

197,700 

592,800 

2,861,200 

8,617,700 


* Includes Cooch Bchar & Tripuni Slates 
t Including imports from Nepal 


The above figures are taken from the forc- 
.:ast issued by the Govenimcnt. But private 
3stimatcs of the trade have always proved 
to be more reliable. The following table 
diows the actual production of jute for the 
past four seasons: — 


Season 

Calcutta 

Imports 

Exports Totsl 
irom 

Chittagong 

1933-34 

86.45 

3.01 

89.44 

19 - 34-35 

94.92 

3.01 

97.91 

i 935 - 3 ^> 

7992 

r.58 

81.49 

1936-37 

104.53 

2.47 

106.97 


Indian mills are buyers of Jat, District 
and Northern jute mostly, but they also 
buy small quantities of the Tossa and Desi 
varieties. The United Kingdom and Ger- 
many are our largest buyers of jute. 
Dundee purchases high class jute of all 
grades, and particularly Desi and Tossa. 
The Continent purchases white jute of 
Northern and Western grades, and also 
ordinary quality of Desi and Tossa. 

Calcutta is the chief centre of the jute 
trade. Around the city on the banks of 
the Hooghly are situated many jute mills 
Jute is purchased from cultivators in the 
mofussil markets, and sent to Calcutta and 
mill stations in kutcha bales by boats and 
rail. In Calcutta, it is assorted and press- 
ed into pucca bales of 400 lbs. each by the 
balers. The jute balers have got an organi- 
sation of their own called the Calcutta Jute 
Balers' Association, who practically con- 
trol the sales of ready jute. There is also 
a futures market for jute in Calcutta manag- 


ed by the East India Jute Association, 
which is an qrganisation limited by guaran- 
tee and holding a membership of about 300. 
The futures market is controlled by a Board 
consisting of members of the various organi- 
sations of the ixade. The futures market 
has got an important bearing in the fluctua- 
tions of jute prices. 

In 1936, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the appointment of an Indian Central 
Jute Committee, which has begun to func- 
tion from the beginning of this year. The 
work of the Committee is said to include 
the improvement of the crop forecasting and 
statistics, production, testing and distribu- 
tion of seeds, banking and transport facili- 
ties and improvement of marketing of jute. 
The personnel of the committee includes all 
interests belonging to the jute trade. 

In 1937 the Indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee was established with its headquarters 
at Calcutta. The Committee lias been re- 
gistered under the Registration of Societies 
Act XXI of i860 and a grant of Ks. 5 lakhs 
per year has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment. Soon after the establishment of 
the office the Committee has taken up the 
work of making a comprehensive survey of 
the jute anas with a view to provide the 
trade with an accurate forecast of the jute 
crop. An enquiry into the marketing and 
transport of jute has been programmed. A 
laboratory for experimental spinning for 
research purposes is in the course of con. 
slruction. The collection of accurate statis- 
tics is also undertaken by the Committee. 
The activities of the Committee are watched 
with keen interest by the trade. 
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RICE 


Rice is, in many respects, the most im- 
portant of India’s agricultural products. It 
is the staple food of millions all over the 
country. Its cultivation, like that of cotton, 
is spread over nearly all parts of India. And 
the total acreage under rice was in 1931-32. 
for instance, as much as 84 millions, which 
is far in excess of the acreage under any 
three of the other crops. It contrasts, for 
instance, with 33.8 million acres under wheat 
in 1931-32 and 23.5 million acres under 
cotton. 

The main zones of rice cultivation are 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madras and Burma. 
It is generally regarded as a winter crop, 
being harvested in December and January, 
while the sowing .season extends from May 
to August. Two other less important crops 
are also raised in most provinces in autumn 
and summer. The table on the next page 
gives the area and production of the three 
rice crops in the various provinces. 

The position of rice in each province is 
somewhat different in that the proportion 
between the exports and internal consump- 
tion in each province is not the same. But 
nearly every province, excepting Burma, 
consumes the major portion of its produc- 
tion. Bengal and South India arc unique 
in that they enjoy an export trade in the 
better quality rice and import part of their 
requirements of low grade rice from Burma. 
India’s export trade in rice has been sub- 
ject to severe fluctuations in recent years 
and her position in the export markets has 
proved to be more vulnerable than one 
would have suspected a few years ago. In 
fact, she has practically lost all her Euro- 
pean customers. But it is doubtful if, at 
any time, her predominant position as a 
producer of rice can be challenged. The 
disparity between India’s output of rice and 
that of other principal rice-growing countries 
may be seen from the following table: — 


PRODUCTION OF RICE. 
(In Qninlals OOO's omitted) 



1929-30 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-86 

British India 

474,949 

471,516 

461,310 

425,672 

Japan 

Dutch East 

107,703 

131,457 

96,214 

106,638 

Indies 

54,792 

53,144 

57,588 

57,476 

Siam 

89,058 

50,077 

45,978 

4 r ,270 

Korea 

24,778 

83,765 

31,027 

88,193 

Formosa 

11,720 

15,121 

16,869 

16,928 



1929-30 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1985-36 

Madagascar 

6,150 

7,228 

6,689 

6,800 

U. S. A. ... 

8,288 

7,685 

7,970 

7,917 

Italy 

6,787 

6,915 

6,780 

7,352 

Asia 

805,810 

850,000 

795,000 

786,000 

Africa 

16,980 

20,800 

20,000 

22,000 

Europe 





(excluding 





U.S.S.R.) 

10,215 

11,171 

11,586 

12,418 

S. America ... 

13,660 

15,200 

16,900 

15,000 

World 

856,000 

909,000 

856,000 

848,000 


India thus produces nearly half the total 
world output. But while, during this period, 
of six years, India’s production has fallen 
from 475 million quintals to 426 million 
quintals, there has been a progressive in- 
crease in the production of other countries. 
Siam increased her production from 39 
million quintals to 47 millions, Korea from 
24 million quintals to 33 millions, Formosa 
from 12 million to 17 million and Africa 
from 17 million to 22 million. 

This decrease of India’s production and 
the increase of (he production of foreign 
countries, lies the most important problem 
relating to rice. For, tliey show the extent 
to which India is losing the foreign markets 
for her rice and the rate at which India’s 
customers are fast becoming her competitors 
in the rice trade. This process began with 
Japan’s attempt to retaliate against India 
for the preference which she. accorded to 
British steel at the time the first scheme of 
preferential dutias was brought in in the 
Iron and Steel Protection Act of 1926. This 
Act deprived India of the Japanese market ; 
and Japan has since changed herself rapidly 
from an importer of rice into an exporter 
the self-same product. But though in the 
case of Japan a political factor may be .said 
to have been in operation, in the ease of the 
European countries, the change must be 
attributed to what may well be called the 
discovery that large tracts in Western and 
Southern Europe arc capable of producing 
rice in large quantities. The Mediterranean 
sea board has proved particularly fertile in 
this respect; and a recent trade agreement 
between Germany and Italy provides for 
Germany deriving a large part of her require- 
ments of rice from Italy. In pre-War days 
about 47 per cent, of the total rice exports 
from India went to Europen countries, 42 
per cent, to Ariatic countries and the rest 
were distributed among Africa, the West 
Indies and South America. In recent years 
not only the total exports reveal a marked 
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Rice Forecast 


Area in 1,000 acres Yield in 1,000 tons 

Provinces and 


States 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1987-38 

1034-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1987-88 

Bengal 









Autumn crop . . 

5,572 

5,851 

5,757 

5,864 

1,842 

2,015 

1,903 

1,968 

Winter „ 

14,760 

14,837 

15,804 

15,923 

6,222 

5,003 

7,m 

6,873 

Summer ,> 

408 

404 

432 

407 

209 

189 

219 

203 

Burma 

12,688 

12,503 

12,691 

... 

4,582 

4,998 

4,709 


Madras ,, 

11,056 

9,806 

9,8f)0 

10,043 

4,981 

4,741 

4,794 

4,73f 

Bihar 









Autumn crop - 

3,881 

2,416 

2,304 

2,314 

924 

611 

663 

632 

Winter ,, 

10,313 

7,243 

7,633 

7,188 

3,751 

1,836 

2,692 

2,508 

Summer „ 

40 

12 

12 

13 

13 

3 

4 

5 

Orissa : - 









Autumn crop . 


1,132 

1,128 

921 


229 

332 

271 

Winter „ 


4,059 

4,107 

4,109 


1,059 

1,312 

1,344 

Summer „ 


27 

28 

28 


8 

8 

8 

Assam 









Autumn crop 

901 

1,065 

1,057 

1,002 

219 

279 

806 

290 

Winter „ 

3 676 

4,024 

4,179 

3,828 

1,235 

1,304 

1,505 

1,363 

Summer „ 

193 

197 

107 

198 

87 

80 

84 

84 

Bombay ; - 









Autumn crop ... 

3,524 

2,398 

2,267 

2,322 

1,587 

1,027 

871 

1,072 

Spring „ ... 

IS 

17 

16 

16 

8 

7 

6 

6 

United Provinces 

6,489 

6,672 

6,683 

7,033 

1,946 

1,9.55 

1,928 

2,022 

C. P. and Berar 

6,762 

6,672 

7.683 

7,727 

2,059 

1,865 

2,362 

2,029 

Sind 


11,30 

1,188 

1,188 

... 

387 

479 

.501 

Coorg... 

83 

83 

85 

85 

38 

54 

55 

55 

Hyderabad 

1,184 

1,064 

1,135 

864 

355 

836 

418 

311 

Mysore 

680 

741 

726 

705 

178 

222 

229 

220 

Baroda 

228 

206 

179 

190 

67 

52 

28 

37 

Bhopal (Central 








9 

India) 

24 

28 

29 

29 


9 

10 

Total 

81,980 

88,556 

85,210 

71,992 

30,261 

28,269 

32,598 

26,544 
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decline but a clearly discernible change of in India's export trade in rice may be epito- 

direction is also noticeable. The changes mised in the following table: — 


Exported to 

1930-31 

United Kingdom 

37,876“ 

Germany 

162,238 

Netherlands 

100,361 

Ceylon 

444,237 

Straits Settlements 

265,335 

Sumatra 

129.307 

China 

467,246 

Egypt 

21,921 

Cuba 

61,892 

Other countries 

313,368 

Tolal 

2,253,781. ! 


RICE NOT IN HUSK 
(in Tons) 

1931-32 1032-33 1033-34 

181,083 75,210 71,415 

226,676 228,106 246,113 

112,412 05, 6U 80,885 

409,860 394,814 403,829 

239,757 156,479 153,971 

95,843 62,491 69,805 

416.809 233,823 170,613 

111,502 36,285 24,102 

70,173 39,043 46,190 

487,291 506,804 466,086 

.301,115 1,828,196 1,732 539 


1931-35 

1035-86 

1986-37 

1987-38 

88,375 

50,122 

53,754 

5,864 

1.57.934 

79,209 

.53,881 

108 

62,408 

69,799 

111,724 

5,748 

391, .501 

423,706 

427,591 

91,101 

135,436 

138,418 

161,495 

7,761 

70,013 

74,744 

47,210 

... 

173,425 

71,747 

16,585 

4 

29,883 

13,706 

9,166 

80 

16,715 

25,449 

32,020 

8,155 

466,847 

446,715 

543,654 

118,508 

.592,517 

1,393,615 

1,457,080 

227,209 


The above figures regarding production 
and exports include those for Burma except 
in the case of exports for 1937-38, for which 
figures for British l<idia alone are given. 
It must be remembered that before the 
separation of Burma, so far as the rice 
trade was concerned, Burma was respon- 
sible for about 90 per cent, of the export 
trade in rice. As would be seen from the 
table of rice forecast given on another pag(^, 
though the total annual production of 
Burma in 1936-37 amounts to only about 5 
million tons against the total production of 
33 million tons, a largo part of the crop is 
(jxported to cither British India or to foreign 
countries. So far as British India is con- 
cerned she is now a net importer of rice 
and recently large imports of cheap 
Burmese rice into Bengal and South India 
has been a serious menace to the internal 
trade. All the surplus production of 
Burma is dumped into the Indian market 
at extremely cheap prices, with the inevit- 
able result of depressing the internal 
market. This is all the more unfortunate 
when it is realised that India is capable of 
producing all her recjuiremcnts of rice. It 
is, therefore, an absolute necessity to con- 
trol the imports of Burmese rice and thus 
endeavour to stabilise the rice trade in this 
country. Such a course would be neces- 
sary, for all efforts at an expansion of in- 
ternal wealth by means of reclaiming more 
lands for rice cnltivaiion would not be a 


success in the face of cutthroat competition 
from the Biirmcs product. 

The import of Burmese rice into India 
must be now treated in the same way as 
in the case of Siam and Indo-China. It is 
still fresh in our memory how the dumping 
of rice from Siam and Indo-China into the 
Southern Presidency three years ago almost 
crippled the rice trade. The conditions in 
the rice trade had already been depressed, 
partly on account of the w^orld economic 
crisis and partly on account of certain local 
factors and the imports of Siamese rice 
created a very acute situation, in which the 
rice-growers had of necessity to organise 
themselves for the purpose of agitating 
against such imports and demand from the 
(jovernment of India an import duty on 
rice. As in most other popular demands, 
The Government of India evinced the 
utmost reluctance to afford this relief to 
Indian rice and finally conceded a grudg- 
ing and inadequate relief in the shape of a 
duty of annas t 2 on every maund of broken 
rice. 

Though this has helped to reduce the en- 
ormous quantity of exports, India is still 
importing rice, the total value of imports 
in 1936-37 amounting to more than Rs. 55 
lakhs from countries other than Burma. 

The rice trade in India is still lying in the 
melting pot and prices have been continu- 
ously falling during the past two years. 
As for instance, Seeta No. i in Bengal has 
declined from Rs. 5-8 in December 1936 
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to about Rs. 3-4 in the first half of 1938, 
while Table rice No. i has fallen from 
Rs. 5-4 to about Ks. 3 during the same 
period. 

The loss of the foreign markets and the 
advent of foreign competitors even at home 
make it fairly clear that our national policy 
in regard to rice must concentrate morr; and 
more on the internal demand. There can 
be no question that, in consideration of the 
increase in the total population and the 
extent to which the masses arc under-fed in 
crca.sing consumption and thus ensuring a 
balance between internal production and 
consumption. 

Under the Ottawa Agreement the United 
Kingdom and some other British colonies 
have granted to Indian rice a preference to 


the extent of id. per lb. But the results 
of the past years have shown little en- 
of any real benefit. It has been said that 
couragement to think that the preference is 
Indian rice is not sufficiently polished or 
well-finished to attract the British con- 
sumer, though its intrinsic quality is in no 
way inferior to that of the Spanish or 
American product, which arc in good 
demand in Grc-at Britain. Moreover, the 
rice trade in India is not well-organised and 
the majority of traders are guilty of negli- 
gence in meeting the needs of the foreign 
consumer. If an organised attempt is 
made in the direction it would not be in- 
deed a difficult task for Indian rice to re- 
gain its lost reputation in the foreign 
markets. 


COTTON 


India is the largest producer of cotton in 
the world next to the United States of 
America. Though the total area sown under 
cotton amounts to only less than a third of 
that under rice, its importance may, in one 
view, be said to be even greater than that 
of rice, inasmuch as it is a money crop. 
Besides supplying the raw material for a 
staple industry, cotton forms a valuable item 
of India’s export trade. More than 50 per 
cent, of the total production is exported to 
foreign countries, Japan being the chief 
customer, while about 40 per cent, of the 
■crop is absorbed by the mills in India and 
the remaining few lakhs of bales utilised by 
the cottage industry of handspinning and 
weaving. 

In spite of the fact that more than half 
the total production of Indian cotton finds 
an export outlet, it does not figure as much 
in the international trade as the American 
or Egyptian cotton. For, with the excep- 
tion of Japan, whose takings alone amount 
to more than half of the total exports, there 
is no large single customer for Indian cotton. 
This drawback of Indian cotton is due main- 
ly to its inferior quality as compared with 
ffie American or Egyptian product. Though 
several successful experiments have been 
carried out by the Government in the past 
few years and the growth of improved cotton 
has been encouraged, a good deal remains 
to be done before the Indian variety attains 
the standard of the foreign growths. 

Apart from the question of quality, 
another important factor which goes to 
reduce the competitive ability of Indian 
cotton in the world trade is the backward- 
ness of cultivation. That cotton growing in 
this country is still, like the rest of our agri- 


culture, on primitive lines, is clearly evident 
from the extremely low yield per acre of 
Indian cotton. While in Egypt, the average 
yield per acre is about 400 lbs., and in the 
United States 170 to 200 lbs., in India it is 
only about 80 lbs. per acre, which is slightly 
more than half of the world average of 150 
lbs. The low 5deld per acre in India is not 
confined to cotton alone but it is a general 
complaint in all the other commodities grown 
in India, though one has to admit that in 
the case of cotton it is unreasonably low. 
Cotton cultivation thus offers not a little 
scope for the activities of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research and the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee. Another 
important aspect of cotton in India is that 
its production is well .spread over nearly all 
parts of the country and that measures for 
improving its position and prospects will 
shower their benefits on all provinces, un- 
like most economic measures, which may be 
represented to be partial to one province or 
two at the expense of the others. It is also 
significant that the coton textile industry in 
India is not merely on a large scale and 
capitalist lines, but it also embraces a hand- 
loom industry, which is run as a cottage 
industy and wliich, with encouragement, is 
capable of becoming a very valuable supporf 
for the rural masses. Cotton spinning in the 
Charka and Khaddar making, which said 
to be a part time household occupation of 
the poor agriculturists, is now being revived 
and encouraged by the India National 
Congress. Cotton may, therefore, be said 
to run through the gamut of India’s econo- 
mic life and has, therefore, a far greater 
claim on State policy than any other single 
economic factor. 

As already mentioned America is the 
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world's largest producer of cotton and duction. The following table gives the 

together with India she accounts for about figures of production for the various cotton 

6o to 75 cent, of the world’s total pro- producing countries of the world: 

WORLD’S COTTON CROPS 

lln Thousands of bales of 500 lbs.) 


Country 

19*29-30 

1930-31 

United States- ;;; 

U.8*25 

l,*2tl 

13,932 

986 

Total 

16,006 

14,918 

Mexico 


174 

Brazil 

564 

471 

Peru 

266 

*265 

Argentina 

138 

136 

Other South American 

66 

57 

India* 

5, *243 

5,226 

China 

2,055 

2,386 

Japan and Korea 

137 

147 

East Indies, etc. 

18 

18 

U.S.S.R. 

1,279 

1,589 

Persia 

78 

64 

Iraq, Ceylon, etc. 

4 

3 

Asia Minor etc. 

143 

120 

Egypt 

1,706 

1,655 

Sudan 

127 

96 

East Africa ( British ) 

131 

166 

South Africa (British) 

14 

8 

West Africa (British) 

35 

15 

Non-British Africa 

1*21 

125 

West Indies (British) 

West Indies (Others) 

4 

25 

4 

21 

Australia, etc. 

1*2 

10 

World’s Total ... 

28,467 

‘27>674 

World’s (cxl. U. S. A.) 

1*2,401 

12,756 

Percentage of Total 

43'0 

46-0 


"Government estimate, 400 lb. bales. 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-84 

1934-35 

1935-86 

17,096 

13,002 

18,047 

9,636 

10,638 

1,067 

913 

983 

975 

1,000 

18,163 

13,914 

14,039 

10,611 

11,688 

*203 

99 

255 

233 

235 

575 

438 

958 

1,809 

1,580 

228 

*237 

278 

336 

870 

165 

146 

206 

258 

295 

46 

39 

76 

70 

100 

4,007 

4,6.57 

5,108 

4,858 

5,728 

1.733 

2,195 

2,652 

3,030 

2;309 

99 

133 

197 

224 

239 

15 

13 

14 

20 

20 

1,846 

1,776 

1,917 

1,744 

*2,493 

107 

79 

181 

200 

*200 

1 

t 

t 

*2 

4 

131 

68 

191 

258 

345 

1,271 

991 

1,715 

1,511 

1,707 

188 

110 

126 

237 

193 

182 

26!) 

274 

273 

322 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

*20 

23 

47 

5*2 

96 

121 

156 

19*2 

190 

2 

*2 

3 

4 

4 

31 

26 

•23 

30 

28 

4 

11 

18 

14 

16 


29,102 25,S45 28,403 25,481 28,020 


10,939 

11,431 

14,374 

14,870 

16,388 

37*5 

45*1 

50*7 

58*5 

58'6 


tLess than 500 bales. 


It is interesting to note that while, during 
the last few years, America’s share of the 
total output of cotton has been increasing, 
she has been losing ground in the world 
markets not only to her old rivals, but also 
to certain new countries which have in- 
creased their output and are still planning 
for further expansion of acreage under 
cotton. This development must be attribut- 
ed to the comparatively higher price of 
cotton, which has resulted from the special 
measures taken by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion to maintain the price of raw cotton at 
a certain level without reference to world 
prices. This artificial raising of prices was 
attained by the American Government by 
granting loans of 12 cents, per lb. of cotton 
to farmers, thus strengthening their holding 
power, and by purchasing large quantities 
of cotton at a fixed minimum. This had, 
no doubt, helped to maintain the price of 
American cotton at a high level in the 
beginning. But ever since the decision of the 
American Supreme Court in 1935 declaring 
the N. R. A. uncons’-itutional and later the 


Agricultural Adjustment Act arid the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act, the whole structure 
of President Roosevelt’s Recovery Plan was 
upset. The disposal of the enormous hold- 
ings of Cotton in flic hands of the American 
Government became a problem. The high 
artificial price of American cotton was taken 
advantage of by foreign growers who steadily 
increased their output, which consequently 
reduced the export demand of American 
cotton. The terms of the loan were modi- 
fied in 1936 and a ten cent, loan with a sub- 
sidy of 2 cents per Ib. was announced. But 
the absence of any effective control increas- 
ed the production of cotton to above 12 
million bales in 1936 and this year the pro- 
duction has further increased to exceed 16 
million bales. This big increase in the 
American cotton output and a further reduc- 
tion of the Government loan to 9 cents per 
Ib. with a subsidy of 3 cents caused a dis- 
astrous landslide in the price of cotton in 
the second and third quarters of 1937. 

It will be noticed that the production of 
Indian cotton, too^ has been increasing 
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during the past few years, while at the same 
time the favourable parity of Indian cotton 
prices helped to increase our exports. The 


following table gives the volume and value 
of our cotton exports during the last six 
years and the prewar average: — 


EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON 


(Quantity in Thousands of Kates of iOO Ihs.) (Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Country to which 
Exported 

Pre-Wai 

Averag 

eo 

( 

9 * 

s 


lO 

A3 

eo 

1 

n 



Pre-Wa 

Averag 



4. 

935-36 

eo 

937-38 

United Kin^rdom 

122 

168 

342 

347 

450 

001 

395 

172 

161 

3,37 

3,42 

4,5 

6,53 

1,28 

Other parts of 
British Empire 

ao 

2 


3 


1 


41 

3 


3 



5 

Japan 

1,012 

1,085 

1,105 

2,053 

1,750 

25,99 

l , a 59 

11,51 

11.12 

11,38 

21,53 

17,91 

25,11 

14,79 

Italy 

2aa 

151 

201 

278 

155 

165 

142 

3,18 

1.44 

2,39 

2.55 

1,42 

1,70 

1.57 

France 

109 

12a 

161 

118 

163 

155 

95 

1,51 

1,17 

1,53 

1,35 

1.6 

1.58 

94 

China (exclusive 
of Hongkong, 
etc) 

ai 

ia4 

345 

142 

im 

72 

69 

43 

1,33 

3,30 

1,29 

1,05 

72 

69 

Belgium 

277 

128 

144 

153 

2/25 

316 

197 

3,68 

1.80 

14 

1,49 

2,20 

3.21 

2,10 

Spain 

50 

30 

55 

60 

68 

27 


73 

49 

63 

55 

64 

25 


Germany 

351 

151 

240 

153 

258 

213 

168 

4,15 

1,33 

2,09 

1,37 

2,61 

2,22 

1.71 

Other Countries... 

192 

71 

159 

153 

199 

166 

302 

266 

55 

1,10 

1,40 

1,73 

2,74 

2,90 

Total British 
Empire 

152 

170 

315 

350 

459 

605 

100 

213 

1,64 

3,37 

3,15 

1,56 

6,58 

1.33 

Total Foreign 

Countries 

2,255 

1,893 

2 , 47 (> 

3,110 

2,938 

2 , 3:12 

31,15 

18,73 

23,22 

31.05 

3.321 

37.83 

21.70 

Grand ToTAt, ... 

2,107 

2,013 

2,821 

3,190 

3,397 

4,268 

2,732 33,28 

20,37 

26,59 

34,95 

33,77 

41,41 

29,03 


It will be found that, in the years of 
the depression, the cotton trade was sub- 
ject to vicissitudes of which the slump in 
India’s exports in the year 1932-33 is the 
most noteworthy. As is well-known, this 
slump was due to the boycott of the Indian 
cotton carried out by Japan in answer to 
India’s treatment of Japanese piccegoods. 
During the period Indian cotton was 
subjected to the boycott, the price of cotton 
slumped heavily leading to serious distress 
among the cotton growers. The Japanese 
cotton textile industry also was hard 
pressed; and, in these conditions, it was 
found comparatively easy for Japan and 
India tq come to an agreement laying down 
somewhat variable quotas for the export of 
India’s raw cotton to Japan and Japan’s 
export of piecegoods to this country. It 
will be seen from the figures of qur exports 
of cotton during the last two years that 
Japan has kept her part of the agreement 
in regard to her off-take of Indian cotton, 
though, it may be added, here and there, 

4a 


there arc complaints of Japan’s attempts 
to evade the Pact in respect of her exports 
of piecegoods by resorting to various 
questionable devices. 

This pact with Japan was again renewed 
at its expiry in Hlarch 1937. According to 
the new Pact Japan is allowed to import 
283 million yards of cotton piecegoods in 
return for her taking one million bales of 
raw cotton every year ; and the maximum 
import of piecegoods has been limited to 
358 million yards in exchange for ij million 
bales of cotton. 

Next to Japan, the principal market for 
Indian cotton is the United Kingdom. But 
this position was gained by her only since 
1933 as a result of the Mody-Lees Pact, 
which contemplated the pursuit of propa- 
ganda in Lancashire for increased consump- 
tion of the long-staple qualities of Indian 
cotton. Thus, it will be found that the 
greater portion of India’s total exports of 
cotton is absorbed by Japan and the United 
Kingdom. Other Continental customers 
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could not be relied i4>on as their takings 
have been very irregular and comparatively 
lower. 

Though a considerable part of the produc- 
tion finds an export outlet, it must not be 
forgotten that India has a large cotton mill 
industry of her own, which has been expand- 
ing wi& raind strides during the last few 
years. The annual consumption of Indian 
cotton by mills in India amounts to about 
2,500,000 bades. 

As has been already pointed out the pro- 
duction is spread over the whole of India. 
Bombay Preridency, and the Punjab are the 
two largest producing centres. The follow- 
ing table gives the distribution of the acreage 
of cotton in India during the season 
T936-37-— 


Bombay 

Area in 
1,000 
Acres 

-• 5.894 

Yield in 
1,000 
Bales 

I.145 

C. P. & Berar 

• 3.969 

810 

Punjab 

... 3.692 

1,920 

Madras 

... 2,578 

535 

United Provinces 

... 695 

174 

Burma 

982 

518 

Sind 

... 511 

113 

Hyderabad 

... 3,080 

499 

Central India 

... 1,407 

202 

Baroda 

... 871 

137 

Gwalior 

... 714 

106 

Rajputna 

... . 534 

73 

Mysore 

85 

12 

Other Provinces 

Total 

25,219 

6,807 


It may be easily guessed from a glance at 
the above table that, as cotton production 
is spread over a wide variety of climatic 
conditions, there is no uniformity in respect 
of the season for sowing and planting. 
Another circumstance tending to aggravate 
this lack of uniformity is that in certain 
areas, the cotton lands are not irrigated but 
rain-fed. The Bombay presiden(ty occupies 
a pre-eminent position in the production of 
cotton, and in the other provinces, its place 
in the provincial economy can hardly be 
under-rated. There is a wide range of 
Indian cottons, the chief of which are 
Broach, Khandesh, Kumta-Dharwar and 
Sind in Bombay ; Oomras in Cerrtral Pro- 
vinces and Berar ; Cocanada, Kambodia, 
Karungani and Tinnevell}^ in Madras 
Presidency, Sind-Punjab and Punjab- 
Ammican in the Punjab; Bengals in United 
{Evinces and Comilla of Bengal and the 


other North-Eastern provinces. Under the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act, a cess of As. z per 
Standard bale of cotton is levied on the 
Indian cotton exported to fordgn countries. 
On cotton consumed in the Indian mills, a 
cess of six pies per lb. is levied. This cess 
forms the funds of the Indian Central Cotton 
Conunittee, which devotes it to improve- 
ments in cotton-growing, marketing and for 
carrying on resKUch work in this connec- 
ticin. The cotton trade, however, is regu- 
lated in the Bombay presidency by the ^ist 
India Cotton Association, which is a statu- 
tory body with power to control transac- 
tions in raw cotton. It was in 1918 that 
provision was made for a unitary control 
of the dealings in raw cotton, whi^, before 
that year, were cqpducted under the rules 
of the Bombay Cotton Trade Association or 
of the Bombay Cotton Exchange. The 
East India Cotton Association came into 
being in 1932 and, since then, the cotton 
trade has functioned smoothly and efficient- 
ly. In other parts of India, the cotton 
trade is nqt so organised as in Bombay, but 
the ready marketability of this commodity 
and the busy export trade have brought 
about close links between the cotton-grower 
and the exporting hquses through a series of 
middlemen, who may be said to be com- 
mon to almost all the principal agricultural 
staples. There is a general movement in 
favour of bringing the marketing of cotton 
within the scope of the co-operative move- 
ment. But. this, as most other reforms in 
India’s rural economy, would seem to be 
a slow progress. 

Apart from these problems connected 
with the improvement in methods of culti- 
vation and of marketing, the question of 
enabling the area under cotton and the total 
production to regain the levels of the 
pre-depression period was to be taclded by 
the Central Cotton Conunittee. For, it is 
to be remembered the area under cotton 


underwent a steady decline from 1929-30 
up to 1932-33 and that thereafter there was 
a slight rise in 1933-34. 1934-35, however, 
according to the revised figures, fruled to 


may be better appreciated 
the following table; — 

by a glance at 


Acreage 

Production bales 


(In 1,000’s) 

(In 1 , 000 ’s) 

1029-80 

25,922 

5»248 

1080-81 

23,812 

5,224 

1931-82 

28,522 

4.064 

1982-33 

22,483 

24,187 

4,657 

1988-34 

5,108 

I984-8S 

23,972 

4,858 

mi-se 

25.999 

5,938 

1986-87 

25,219 

6,807 
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It will be seen that, though the produc- 
tion in 1934-35 4*8 million bales, 

in 1936-37 the production of cotton improv- 
ed substantially to 6.3 million bales. The 
Indian Central Cotton Committee has 
achieved considerable success in other direc- 
tions also. It is through its efforts that 
several l^[islative measures designed to im- 
prove the growing and marketing of In- 
dian cotton have been introduced in British 
India and in Indian States. Under its 


direction scientific investigations are carried 
on into the causes and prevention of oottm 
pests and the Committee also finances large- 
scale operations for the rapd extension of 
improved types of cotton. Valuable and 
accurate statistics are also maintained by 
the Committee and on the research side the 
Committee's Techndogical Laboratory at 
Matunga is proving to be of immense benefit 
to the agriculturists and the trade. 


SUGARCANE 


With the rapid development of the sugar 
industry in India during the past decade 
and a half, sugarcane has gained the im- 
portance of a prominent and paying crop, 
rill ten years ago, India had been importing 
sugar worth alwunt Rs. 15 crores annually. 
The development of the sugar industry not 
only brought down the value of total im- 
ports to less than a crore of rupees in 1936- 
37, but helped at the same time, the growth 
of sugarcane cultivation. And, to-day, India 
occupies the first place amount the pro- 
ducers of cane in the world. The annual 
value of the croii is estimated at Rs. 60 
crores. The amazing progress in sugarcane 

Sugarcane grows in almost all the pro- 
vinces of India. United Provinces is the 
largest producer of sugarcane, her share of 
. the total production amounting to about 54 
per cQnt. The second place is held by 


cultivation can be seen from the following 
table: — 




Acre- 

Calculated 


Area in 

age under 

production 

Year 

l »000 

improved 

of sugar- 


acres 

varieties 

cane in 



1,000 acres 

1,000 tons 

1925-26 

2,806 


84,882 

1981-32 

8,076 

1,170 

44 )g 816 

1932-88 

3,485 

1,846 

51,129 

1983-84 

3,483 

2,295 

52,455 

1934-85 

8,602 

2,446 

54,846 

1985-86 

4,020 

3,071 

61,202 

1936 - 87 * 

4,431 

3,500 

67,822 


*Estimate 


Bihar and Orissa, though the Punjab claims 
to be the second as regards the acreage 
sown. The following table shows the total 
acreage and yield of sugarcane in the vari- 
ous provinces of India: — 



Area (1,000 acres) 

Yield (1,000 tons) 

Yield per acre lbs. 

Provinces and States 

1987-88 

1936-87 

1985-86 

1987-38 

1936-37 

1985-86 

1987-88 1986-87 1985-36 

United Provinces (a) 

2,181 

2,515 

2,249 

8,141 

3,802 

8,886 

3,226 

1,588 

8,886 

3,328 

Punjab 

512 

554 

474 

868 

465 

860 

1,880 

1,701 

Bihar and Orissa 

376 

490 

478 

416 

544 

686 

2,882 

2,401 

8,488 

Bengal 

Madras 

290 

355 

825 

488 

626 

560 

8,781 

3,950 

8,860 

98 

122 

119 

267 

839 

829 

6,108 

6,224 

6,198 

Bombay (b) 

122 

186 

122 

297 

329 

326 

5,484 

5,445 

5,141 

N. W. F. Province 

70 

71 

59 

75 

78 

63 

2,400 

2,461 

2,307 

Assam 

88 

40 

87 

39 

40 

87 

2,299 

2,240 

2,246 

C. P. and Bcrar 


30 

30 

50 

51 

48 

8.894 

8,570 

8.580 

Delhi 

6 

5 

3 

2 

4 

8 

4,115 

2,688 

2,244 

Mysore 

49 

52 

51 

69 

75 

53 

8,154 

3,281 

2,829 

Hyderabad 

80 

58 

59 

4 

124 

99 

4,480 

4,789 

8,750 

Baroda 

3 

8 

3 

6 

4 

3 

2,987 

2,987 

2,242 

Bhopal 

7 

6 _ 

5 


6 

5 

1,920 

2,240 

1,860 

Total 

8,815 

4,440 

4 , 0 ^ 

^>75 

6,489 

5,109 

8,097 

8,274 

8,292 


(a) Including Rampiir State. (b) Including Sind and Indian States. 


It will be seen from the above table that 
Madras, with 6,103 lbs. per acre, leads in 
respect of yield per acre and Bombay wth 
5,284 lbs., comes second, but the United 
Provinces, whose production amounts to 
about 60 per cent, of the total yield, with 
her yield per acre at 3,226 lbs. is far behind 
many other Provinces. 


Out of the above total area, about 79 per 
cent, was under improved varieties as com- 
pared with only 38 per cent, in 1931-32. ITie 
credit of the increased planting of toe im- 
proved varieties of cane goes to toe Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, who has 
been doing good work in recent years for 
the propagation of improved varieties of 
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canc among the cultivators. In this connec- 
tion, the research work carried on by 
the Imperial Sugarcane Station at Coimba- 
tore on cane-breeding technique has been of 
immense benefit to cultivators. The Sugar 
Committee of the Imperial Council recom- 
mended, in July 1935 , a grant of 2 annas 
per rupee out of the proceeds of the Excise 
duty on sugar for research, while the Tariff 
Board recommended a grant of Rs. lo 
lakhs per year for this purpose. The total 
amount of grant, made or promised, to the 
AVnifAGl: PliRCENTAQU OP RfXOVERY OF 


Year 

I. P. 

Hihar 

1931-32 •. 

8-59 

9*06 

1982-83 

8-55 

8*60 

1033 - 34 . ... 

9*08 

8*32 

1934-35 .. 

8*56 

8*79 

19 a 35-36 ... 

9*60 

8*93 


Unlike the Java factories, which cultivate 
surgeane around their factories by using 
modem appliances, the factories in India are 
mostly dependent, for their supply of cane, 
on a largo number of cultivators. It is to 
be hoped that the united efforts of the Gov- 
ernment of India and the authorities in the 
various provinces to fix a standard for sugar- 
cane and the introduction of improved 
methods of cultivation in future would 
benefit the industry greatly. 

Apart from Government's help in the 
matter of improvement of sugarcane, an- 
other direction in which the cultivator can 
be benefitted, is by means of the efforts of 
authorities in the various provinces to fix a 
minimum price for sugarcane. The United 
Provinces and Bihar have made rules under 
the Sugarcane Act of 1934 regulating the 
purchase of cane and fixing the basic price 
of cane at 5 annas a maund. Though the 
Governments of these Provinces were con- 
fronted with many difficulties on their way, 
they are successfully combating them all, 
one by one. In October 1935 , the Gov- 
ernment of Madras issued draft notifications 
declaring certain areas in the presidency as 
"controlled areas”, and fixing the minimum 
price for the purchase of cane in those 
areas. The Bengal Government are also 
considering the application of the proyisioas 
of the Sugarcane Act in Bengal. The 
Mysore Government are also reported to 
have decided to fix minimum prices for 
cane in Mysore. 

After the advent of Provincial Autonomy, 
the Congress Ministries of Bihar and the 
United Provinces enacted comprehensive 
legislation for the control of sugar factories, 
ensuring a minimum price for sugarcane. 
The main provisions of the Act were licens- 
ing sugar factories, the regulation of the 


Imperial Council, for expenditure on Sugar 
Research up till now, approximately 
amounts to Rs. 35 lakhs. This shows the 
great value placed on the importance of re- 
search work in sugarcane. Indeed, skilful 
research work would be of great value to 
the prosperity of the industry, as well as of 
the agriculturists, as the percentage of re- 
covery of sugar in factories in India is far 
below the average recovery in Java, which 
fact is evident from the following table; — 
SUGAR IN INDIAN AND JAVA FACTORIES 


India Java 


Bombay 

India 

Maximum 



8*89 

10 

11*92 

1000 

8*66 

10 

11*16 

10*00 

8*80 

10 

12*64 

10*37 

8*66 

11*10 

12*35 

10*47 

9*29 

11 34 



supjily of sugarcane to factories, the fixation 
of a minimum price for sugarcane;, the 
establishment or a sugar Control Board and 
Advisory Committees and a tax on the sale 
of sugarcatK' intended for use in factories. 

Though the sugar industry in India has 
grown enormously in the past decade, it 
must not be, however, understood that the 
whole or even a large part of the cane grown 
in the country is consumed by the sugar 
factories. As a matter of fact, the sugar 
fa(;tories in India crushed only about 16 per 
cent, of the total jjroduction of cane in 
1935 - 36 , while about 70 per cent, was ab- 
sorbed for Gur manufacture. 

India holds the first place among the pro- 
ducers of canc sugar in the. world. Ten 
years ago, the first place in production be- 
longed to Cuba which produced 161 per 
cent, mojc than India, but to-day the posi- 
tiop is heading to be the reverse. While the 
total production of sugar in India in 1934-35 
amounted lo 31 million quintals, that of 
(aiba has amounted to only 22 million tons. 
The fqllowing table gives the world produc- 
tion of cane sugar for 1934-35 with com- 
parative figures: — 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF CANE SUGAR 

(In Quintals : ooo's omitted) 

Coiintrin-s 192.5-26 19»l-a.5 1985-.% 1936-37 
India ... 18,106 31,800 %,000 40,900 

Cuba 46,900 24,600 24,769 28,250 

Formosa ... 4,999 0,657 9,016 9,865 

Hawaii ... 6,680 8,397 9,360 9,090 

Phillippincs ... 5 510 7,235 10,29s 12,000 

Australia 5,26.3 6,118 6,175 7,425 

Brazil ... 9,040 11,550 11,710 10,000 

.lava ..: 19,416 5,097 5,924 13,000 

Puerto Rico .. 5,140 6,680 7,950 8,080 

South Africa ... 2,176 3,254 3,786 4,049 

World ... 150,200 147,200 163,000 182,400 

*Estimates 
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Europe, North America and Russia are all 
producers of beet sugar. The total produc- 
tion of beet sugar in the world in 1936-37 
was estimated at about 93,500,000 quintals 
(i quintal-415.248 lbs.). Of this, Europe 


produced about 60,400 quintals, Russia 
20,000 and the United States of America 
11,900 quintals. In Europe, Germany is the 
chief producer her share exceeding 16,000 
quintals in 1936-37, 


WHEAT 


Wheat is one of the few agricultural 
commodities in which India has no large 
international importance. India is one of 
the largest producers of the commodity in 
the world, but nearly the whole of her out- 
put is consumed within the country. During 
recent years her exports had dwindled to 
practically nothing ; in fact India even 
figured as a positive importer of wheat from 
Au.stralia, which forced the Government of 
India to impose a duty on wheat imports. 
But the result of last year’s trading showed 
very encouraging signs of a revival in our 
wheat exports. Our total export of wheat 
in 1936-37 amounted to 231,505 tons which 
was a record for several years. The big 
increase in our exports has been mainly due 
to the great shortage of wheat supplies in 
the world, and the low parity of Indian 
wheat prices as compared with those of 
foreign growths. Owing to the successive 
failures of the U.S.A., Argentine and Cana- 
dian crops for the last three years, the 
world's exportable stocks of wheat declined 
from 625 million bushels in 1932-33 to 
about 120 million bushels at the end of July 
^937- The rapid decrease in supplies 
fortunately coincided with a sudden expan- 


.sion in demand owing to the wars in Abys- 
sinia and Spain, and also the warlike pre- 
parations of the European nations. These 
factors created a boom in all commodity 
markets, and wheat being one of the 
staple commodities, prices registered a 
rapid rise. The scarcity of supplies 
in other important centres in the world 
directed the attention of European buyers 
to Indian wheat, the quality of which 
was found to be equal to Argentine or Mani- 
toba wheat. The Indian exporter at Karachi 
was alert in seizing the opportunity and made 
enough amends for his past mistakes by 
taking particular care to despatch good 
quality wheat. It is a matter for gratifica- 
tion that a good part of the export in 
Karachi has been captured by Indian export 
houses, lire developments during the past 
year promise a bright future for India’s ex- 
port trade in wheat, and it seems that very 
shortly India will have to be counted as a 
prominent exporter in the international wheat 
trade. 

The following table shows the output of 
wheat in the principal producing countries of 
the world: — 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT 

(/n Quintals ooo’s omitted) 


Countries 

10*25-29 

1931-32 

1932 33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

193.5-30 

loso-s*: 

British India 

S7,213 

94, .553 
2.53,713 

91.608 

95,914 

95,204 

98,851 

95,772 

IT. S. A. 

•2*23,855 

202,508 

113,900 

143,203 

170.466 

170.498 

Canada 

117,220 

87,452 

120,583 

76,720 

75,075 

76,731 

62.384 

Art(enl.ine 

00,14.2 

.59,792 

65,500 

77,870 

05, .500 

38,380 

67,450 

Australia 

37,01.1 

51,877 

.58,2*22 

48, *201 

36,305 

38.809 

40,709 

U. S. S. R. 

215, *240 

205,000 

202,500 

277,300 

304,100 

308,300 

... 

France 

Germany 

79,205 

71,882 

90,771 

98,011 

92,1*29 

77,5.52 

68,979 

32, .595 

42,333 

50,031 

50.043 

4.5.3‘27 

421.072 

44,269 

Koumania 

28,721 

36,8*23 

15,115 

32,400 

20,835 

26,247 

35.031 

Europe 

386,077 

419,4^9 

424,191 

501.698 

448,567 

454,266 

441,069 

(Excluding U. S. S. R.) 

Asia 

115,820 

1*27,100 

118,330 

1*28,980 

123,660 

131,880 

125,100 

(Excluding U. S. S. R.) 

World 

997,500 

1,054,100 

1,049,800 

1,040,200 

953,200 

969,600 

959,900 

(Excluding U. S. S. R.) 


It will be seen from the ^bove table that 
Canada and United Slates of America have 
considerably restricted their production in 
the world depression period. The large 
accumulation of stocks in Canada was res- 
ponsible for the unprecedentedly low level 


touched by wheat prices during the depres- 
sion years. The disposal of the large sur- 
plus of stocks was a problem ; and for this 
• purpose the Canadian Government created 
a Grain Marketing Board, which was en- 
trusted with wide powers to regulate the 
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production and marketing of the suiplus Government at 98 lakhs tons, as compared 

stocks. Canada, the Argentine and Austra- with 94 lakhs tons and 97 lakhs tons in the 

lia figure as the prominent exporters of two preceding years. The Punjab is the 

wheat. It is remarkable that Russia has prominent producer among the various pro- 

enormously increased her production in the vinces, her share amounting to nearly 

past few years. 4 ° cent, of the total production. The 

. . , ^ United Provinces are a good second, her 

The production of wheat in India has been share amounting to about 25 per cent. The 

on the increase of late. The total production following table gives the area and the output 

of wheat in 1936-37 was estimated by the of wheat in the various provinces: — 


Area in thousand acres. Yield in thousand tons. 

Provinces and States 1982-88 1988-84 1984 ra 85 1983-86 1986-87 1982-88 1988-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 


Punjab (a) 

9,927 

11,292 

10,488 

10,711 

10,858 

8,255 

8,258 

8,498 

8,496 

8,860 

United Provinces (a) 
Central Provinces 

7,789 

8,580 

7,671 

7*175 

7,611 

2,744 

2,572 

2,554 

2,529 

2,567 

andBerar(a) 

8,558 

8,541 

8,717 

8,465 

8,215 

670 

785 

780 

651 

612 

Bombay (b) 

8,161 

8,744 

8,880 

8,816 

8,097 

782 

844 

711 

750 

742 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,285 

1,222 

1,197 

1,145 

1,182 

492 

476 

505 

417 

486 

N . W . F . Province ... 

1,012 

1,041 

997 

1,029 

1,105 

287 

289 

288 

258 

287 

Bengal 

145 

145 

155 

127 

149 

41 

41 

51 

88 

46 

Delhi 

42 

46 

40 

38 

89 

11 

18 

18 

12 

16 

Ajmer Merwara 

22 

29 

80 

28 

19 

6 

7 

9 

9 

6 

Central India 

2,068 

2,082 

2,819 

2,076 

1,912 

840 

407 

419 

860 

840 

Gwalior 

1,894 

1,507 

1,646 

1,631 

1,428 

819 

802 

894 

848 

884 

Rajputana 

1,268 

1,488 

1,520 

1,575 

1,281 

855 

858 

888 

880 

342 

Hyderabad 

1,801 

1,201 

1,259 

1,247 

1,808 

168 

149 

156 

140 

200 

Baroda 

74 

72 

74 

78 

76 

81 

17 

17 

28 

20 

Mysore 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

• •• 


•a. 


Total 

82,992 

85,992 

84,400 

88,6219 

88,222 

0,452 

9,414 

9,728 

9,420 

9,806 


(a) Includes Indian States, (b) Includes Sind and Indian States. 

TOBACCO 


Before the sixteenth century the tobacco 
plant was practically unknown in India and 
the Portuguese are credited with having con- 
veyed the plant in 1508. The use of tobacco 
spread within the space of a century, and by 
the year 1617 smoking became so general 
that the Emperor Jehangir, so the sto^ goes, 
had to prohibit the practice. But it must 
be admitted that a century and a half ago 
tobacco was an article of comparative un- 
importance, as smoking was forbidden by 
religion to the majority of people. The ad- 
vent of European civilization has, however, 
gradually reversed the position, and today 
smoking has become the fa^ion of the time 
and cigarette an indispensable item for 
society. A large number of the Indian 
population also use tobacco for chewing and 
in the form of snuff. 


Two main species of tobacco are cultivated 
in India viz. Nicotiana tabacum and Nico- 
Hana rustica, of which the former is more 
common. Next to the United States of 
America, India is the largest producer of 
tobacco in the world, the annual area under 
the crop exceeding 1.4 million acres. The 
tobacco plant is grown in practically every 
district in India, but the important zones he 
in Bengal, Madras, Bihar, Orissa, Bombay 
and Burma. The Bhengi, Naokhol and 
Hingli varieties are commonly cultivated in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Bilaite or 
Motihari variety of N. rustica to a lesser 
extent. Guntur is the most important 
tobacco-growing centre in Madras, while 
Sivapuri of South Arcot and Meenampala- 
yam of Coimbatore are femous for their 
aroma and are mainly used for chewing. 
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The Burmese tobacco is largely used for the The following table gives the area under 
manufacture of cheroots. tobacco in the various provinces of India:— 


Madras 

Pre-war 
Average 
... 205 

1919*20 

228 

(In thousand acres) 

1933-34 1934-35 

248 292 

1935-36 

280 

Bombay ♦ 

92 

107 

144 

185 

168 

Bengal 

... 318 

342 

286 

308 

307 

United Provinces 

87 

82 

82 

102 

84 

Punjab 

59 

54 

48 

88 

78 

Bihar and Orissa 

113 

120 

140 

133 

140 

Burma 

90 

126 

103 

106 

104 

C. P. and Berar 

28 

23 

13 

15 

M 

Assam 

8 

10 

14 

13 

12 

N. W. F. P. 

8 

8 

6 

14 

17 

Delhi 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Hyderabad 

... 

116 

71 

74 

72 

Mysore 

14 

20 

25 

23 

23 

Baroda 


24 

44 

59 

55 

Other States 

34 

35 

41 

48 

2t 

Total 

... 1,057 

1,296 

1,266 I 

,461 

i. 357 t 


^Including Sind. incomplete. 

Although the cultivation is extensive, the 
quality of Indian tobacco is generally said 
to be inferior to that of foreign growths ; and 
this has prevented India from getting a pro- 
portional share in the international trade in 
the conuivodity. Efforts have been made by 
the Imperial Institute of Agriculture, Pusa, 
to grow the high grade American varieties 
of Adcock and White Burley, but without 
much success so far. So, the main problem 
of tobacco improvement at present is the 
production of a quality tobacco for the pipe 
and to meet the requirements of cigarette 
factories in India and so to replace the pre- 
sent large imports of Virginian leaf. 

Tobacco is a money crop to the cultivator 
and is generally harvested between January 
and April. The cultivation of high grade 
varieties would prove very profitable as will 
be seen from the following estimates of the 


Pusa Institute for growing one acre of Adcock 
tobacco: — 

First grade leaf sold at As. 9 per lbs. 

51J lbs. ... ... ... 287 15 

Second grade sold at As. 6 per lb. 

349 lbs. ... ... ... 130 14 

862 lbs. ^oss rctnm ... 418 13 

I..C.SS cost of cultivation Rs. 80 ; plus 
cost of flue-curing 862 lbs. at As. 2 
per lb. Rs. no ... ... 190 

Net profit per acre 228 13 

To this, a sum of Rs. 20 realized from the 
sale of tobacco leaf stalks may be added as 
additional profit. 

The bulk of the tobacco grown in India is 
consumed locally. There is, however, a good 
export trade in the conunodity as wiU be 
seen from the following table: — 


Unmanufactured: — 

United Kingdom 
Aden and Dependencies 
Straits Settlements 
P. M. S. 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Other Countries 
Total 


Mannfactnred:— 
Cigars 
Cigarettes 
Ower sorts 


19.32-83 

1938-34 

10, .358 

10,626 

4,195 

4,427 

8,958 

1,555 

1,166 

736 

1,166 

945 

8,176 

3,699 

1,257 

3,489 

25,972 

25,427 


281 

118 

298 

818 


(In thousand lbs.) 


1934.35 

1935-86 

18,299 

11,702 

5,898 

7,815 

1,167 

1,072 

512 

677 

8,512 

1,281 

8, .318 

5,628 

2,005 

1,128 


29,206 28,748 


64 

78 

258 

329 

... 

454 


1986-87 

1987-88 

18,298 

21,128 

8,886 

7,182 

1,118 


766 

792 

1,121 

1,848 

8,000 

2,817 

802 

9,698 

28,526 

42,460 


60 88 


872 

2,477 

847 

7,108 


The low quality of Indian tobacco has from U. S. A. and other foreign countries, 

necessitated imports of high grade tobacco In 1936 - 37 , for instance, imports of manu- 
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factured tobacco into India amounted to 
about Rs. 45 lakhs, while those of cigars, 
cigarettes and other manufactured tobacco 
amounted to about Rs. 36 lakhs. Since 
1930-31, there has been a big fall in imports 
of manufactured tobacco. This was due to 

1929-80 


Unmanufactured ... 4,532 

Manufactured : - 

Ciaars ... 40 

Cigarettes ... 5,283 

Tobacco for pipes and 
cigarettes ... 223 

Other sorts ... 83 

Total ... 10,131 


Imports of foreign tobacco into India are 
liable to the following duties: — ^Tobacco, 
manufactured, not otherwise specified 
Rs. 3-ia per lb. ; Cigars 112J per cent. 
ad valorem ; Cigarettes, 25 per cent, ad 
valorem and addition either Ks. 8-12 per 
thousand or Rs. 3-4 per lb., whichever is 


various factors such as the boycott of foreign 
goods, the development of an Indian tobacco 
industry and the establishment of cigarette 
manufacturing factories within the country 
by foreign manufacturers. The following 
table gives the imports of tobacco into 
India: — 



(In 

thousand lbs.) 



1931-82 

1933-34 

1935-36 

1986-37 

1937-38 

2,845 

4.187 

1,921 

3,283 

6,598 

21 

17 

13 

14 

191 

1,436 

593 

S31 

919 

993 

129 

50 

51 

58 

51 

46 

47 

43 

33 

57 

4,477 

4,894 

2,859 

4,307 

7,889 


higher ; Tobacco, unmanufactured Rs. 3-4 
per lb., preferential rate Rs. 2-12 per lb. 
Tobacco leaf for the manufacture of cigars, 
when proved to have been imported for use 
in a cigar factory, is liable to duty at Rs. 2 
per lb. (standard) and Rs. 1-8 per lb. 
(preferential). 


COFFEE 


The growing of the coffee plant is entirely 
confined to &)utheni India the important 
zones of cultivation being the States of 
Mysore, Travancore and Cociiin, Coorg and 
certain tracts in the Madras I’resi'.euey. The 
Coffee industry provides employment to more 
than 100,000 persons on the average. In 
1935-36 the number of plantations amounted 
to 6,823, covering a total area of 335,115 
acres. Of those, 3,122 were smaller planta- 
tions between five to ten acres, covering a 
total area of 20,909 acres. Mysore alone 
accounted for 55 per cent, of (he total acre- 
age, Madras 23 per cent., Cborg 21 per cent, 
and Cochin and Travancore together i per 
cent. But the area actually under coffee in 
the above reporting plantations in 1935-36 
was 188,035 acres as compared with 185,581 
acres in the preceding year. The total re- 
ported production of cured coffee in 1935-36 
amounted to about 41 million lbs., as com- 
pared with 32.8 million lbs. in the preceding 
year. The yield per acre of plucked area 
varies widely in the various parts from year 
to year. It was 333 lbs. (126 lbs.) in Cochin, 
318 lbs. (20T lbs.) in Madras, 278 lbs. 
(241 lbs.) in Coorg, 251 lbs. (167 lbs.) in 
Travancore and 192 lbs. (187 lbs.) in 
Mysore in 1935-36, the figures in parenthesis 
being the preceding year’s 
Coffee is generally sown and transplanted 
in the rainy sea.son ind the harvesting is 


done between October and January. During 
the past decade and a half the acreage and 
production of coffee in India have increassed 
by nearly 48 per cent, and 90 per cent, 
respectively. Whereas the average acreage 
and production for the quinquennium ended 
1923-24 was 126,802 acres and 21,774,290 
lbs. respectively, the acreage in 1935-36 was 
188,035 acres and the production 41,162,079 
lbs. The following table gives the area and 
production of coffee in 1935-36: — 



Area in Acres 

Production of 
('ured Coffee 
in Pounds. 

Mysore 

... 103,003 

16,987,374 

Madras 

43,276 

12,867,257 

(’ooi’K 

38,721 

10,476,802 

Cochin 

2,006 

639,432 

Travancore 

1,029 

191,214 

Total 

... 188,035 

41,162,070 


India occupies only an insignificant place 
among the world coffee-producing countries. 
Brazil, in this respect, is acknowledged to be 
by far the large.st producer of coffee in the 
world. In recent years, the disposal of her 
increasing production of coffee has been a 
great problem to Brazil and a big percentage 
of her total production has been destroyed 
every year in order to keep up the prices. 
A recent Press message states that the grow- 
ers have decided to destroy thirty per cent. 
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of the 1937-38 crop in order to keep up the 
price to six pence a pound in the United 
States. Millions of bags of coffee have been 
burnt and dumped into the ocean or made 
into bricks. Even an offer of the German 
Government to purchase all the surplus coffee 
is said to have been rejected. The following 
table gives the world production of coffee 
for the past four years: — 

(In thousand quintals) 


Brazil 

1988-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 
... 17,766 16,525 10,515 18,024 

Colombia 

... 2,804 

2,101 

2,518 

2,235 

Africa 

... 970 

1,100 

1,130 

1,200 

Caribbean 

... 2,540 

2,550 

3,100 

3,190 

Venezuela 

481 

568 

686 

716 

Neth. Indies 

... 1,064 

1,180 

1,109 

... 

India 

157 

14& 

... 

... 

WORLD* 

... 25,760 

24,700 

19,710 

22,100 


* Estimate. 


The fall in the price of coffee during the 
depression period owing to the enormous pro- 
duction has victimised the Indian planter 
too. It was all the more severe in the case 
of India, for, almost the entire production 
has to find a market outside India as the 
internal consumption in the country is in- 
elastic and confined to the South Indian 
population only. The plight of the planters, 
therefore, naturally drove them to seek 
Government help and the result was the 
passing of the Indian Coffee Cess Act, 1935. 
The Act provided for the creation of a fund 
to be expended by a ^mmittcc specially 
constituted for the promotion of the cultiva- 


tion, manufacture and sale of Indian (^ffee. 
The Act extends to the whole of British India 
except Burma and provides for the levy of 
a custom duty on all coffee produced in 
India and exported therelrom to any place 
beyond the limits of British India or to 
Burma at the rate of one rupee per cwt., or 
such lower rate as the Governor-General in 
Council may, on the recommendation of the 
tk)ffee Cess Committee lay down. The rate 
of cess now leviable is 8 annas per cwt. 

As an article of export, the position of 
coffee is by no means insignificant, inasmuch 
as our annual exports of coffee amounts to 
wellnigh a crore of rupees. Nearly half of 
the total production is exported to foreign 
countries, of which France stands out as our 
biggest customer. The following table gives 
the quantity of coffee exported from India 
for the last three years: — 


Exported to 

1984-35 

193.5 36 

1936-37 

19.37-38 

United Kingdom 36,005 

73,071 

84,996 

20,041 

Norway 

.. 15,893 

19,721 

33,962 

27,.526 

France 

.. 52,995 

82,805 

86,745 

42,806 

Germany 

. 6,635 

10,059 

7,196 

2,265 

Neither lands 

.. 1,876 

1,4.56 

5,689 

1,056 

Belgium 

.. 8,187 

12,677 

19,997 

6,787 

Italy 

5,951 

6, .539 

8,089 

819 

Iraq 

. 2,035 

1,456 

7,311 

8,954 

Australia 

5,996 

5,862 

6,061) 

3,708 

Other Countries 6,U2 

5,306 

5,387 

12,680 

Total 

■ ■ 140,963 

215,9.51 

210,621 

135,142 


RUBBER 


Unlike other agricultural commodities. 
Rubber can claim only a short history. Half 
a century ago rubber was unknown to the 
European countries. In the decade prior to 
the Great War, rubber was a semi-precious 
commodity which was quoting even as high 
as I2S. qd. per pound and was never below 
2s. per lb. The plantation industry was just 
then born and the output of plantation 
rubber in 1904 was not more than 50 tons. 
Today, it occupies a pre-eminent position as 
a commodity of international importance 
used in a wide range of industries all over the 
world. The annual production and con- 
sumption of rubber at present exceeds a 
million lbs. But even in the short period of 
its history rubber has had a romantic career. 
Booms and slumps in rubber, alternating 
frequently have made and unmade many a 
fortune ; and the panic created in the world 
by the last unprecedented crash towards the 
end of 1931, when sellers in Mincing Lane 

43 


were praying for the appearance of a buyer 
at below 2d. per lb. is still fresh in our 
memory. 

The principal countries cultivating rubber, 
in the order of their importance, arc British 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, Ceylon, 
Siam, Sarawak, Indo-China, North Borneo 
South America, India, Burma, Africa, the 
Philippines, and Oceania. Of these, Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies alone toge- 
ther produce about 85 per cent, of the 
world’s annual output. Ceylon occupies the 
place of a poor third. 

The production of rubber since 1934 is 
regulated in most of the above countries by 
the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee, by fi.xing up quotas of the export- 
able quantity for each country. The quota 
for 1937 was raised from 75 per cent, in 
January to 90 pet cent, of the standard pro- 
duction in July. 

The general recession or business condi- 
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tions throughout the world, particularly in 
America, starting from the first gold scare 
in April 1937 caused a steep decline in com- 
modity prices; and in common with others, 
the rubber market experienced a debacle. 
In the course of one year, the price of 
rubber in London declined from is. 2d. to 
below 6d. per lb. in the London market. 
It must be noted that this decline has been 
in spite of the drastic reductions in the 
quota by the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee from 90 per cent, to 45 per 
cent, in the third quarter of 1938. 


Another important event in 1938 has 
been the renewal for another five years of 
the International Rubber production regu- 
lation scheme, which was due to expire on 
December 31, 1938. According to the new 
agreement, an increase in the standard 
quota was effected in the case of all coun- 
tries. The basic quotas proposed for the 
r(?spective countries (in tons) as compared 
with the figures for the current year arc as 
follows: — 



193 S 

108!) 

lOW ) 

T 941 

1942 

1943 

Malay 

<i()2,(IOO 

( i 82,0( M ) 

012,500 

018.000 

051,000 

051,500 

N. E . I. 

o 40.00 n 

081,000 

540,000 

015.500 

050,000 

051,000 

Ceylon 


08,000 

90,500 

101,000 

101,500 

102,000 

India 

18,000 

17,500 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

Burma 

9,250 

12,000 

12,250 

12,250 

12,250 

12,250 

N. Broneo 

10,500 

19,000 

19,250 

19,250 

19,250 

19,750 

Sarawak 

82,000 

80,000 

?9,500 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 


It will be found from the above that 
India and Burma arc only minor producers 
of rubber compared with other countries. 
Rubber planting in India is confined to the 
Southern India only, and with the floata- 
tion of a number of rubber companies last 
year, a persistent .\gitation was carried on 
to increase the standard allotment to 
India. The International Committee has 
to a certain extent remedied the unfair 
treatment that had been meted out to India 
during the currency of the first Rubber 
Agreement. The increase of 4,500 tons in 
the (juota works out at 34.62 per cent, over 
this year’s figure. 

The total area under rubber in 1935 
amounted to 228,800 acres, while the pro- 
duction was estimated at about 48 million 
lbs. The average yield per acre varies 
every year according to the conditions 
of the trees. For in-stance, the yield per 
acre in 1935 was as high as 213 lbs., while 
in 1932 and 1933 it was only 36 lbs. and 
58 lbs. respectively. 


The following table gives the acreage 
and yield of rubber in India and Burma in 

1935: — 



.'\rea in 

Yeild of Dry 


.\iTes 

llubber in lbs 

Burma 

... 106,200 

20,991,300 

('oorg 

3.330 

273,^ 

Mj^sore 

... 600 

... 

Madras 

12,400 

2,113,700 

Cochin 

9,500 

2,228,600 

Travancorc 

96,800 

22,937,600 

Total 

... 228,800 

.48,545,000 


India’s production of rubber, however 
meagre it may be compared with the output 
of other countries docs not call for any large 
increase, considering the state of the inter- 
national rubber market. But with the 
development of Indian economy, there is no 
doubt that India’s consumption of rubber 
would and should show a steep increase. 


LINSEED 


Linseed first gained the attention of the 
lay public when it came in for frequent re- 
ference in the discussions on the value or 
otherwise of the Ottawa Pact. But as an 
item in India’s export trade, its importance 
was never negligible. Though its production 
was originally undertaken in India solely 
for the foreign market, a considerable intern- 
al consumption has developed during these 
years. This together with a value of 
between one to fi’ c crores in our ex- 


port has increased the importance ot 
linseed. And latterly, the preference grant- 
ed to Indian linseed in the British 
market and the increase in India’s ex- 
port during 1933-34 have given for it an 
important place in the discussion on the 
Ottawa Pact. In regard to linseed, India 
does not, as in the ca.se of rice or cotton, 
enjoy an important position as a producer. 
But she is a factor to reckon with in the 
export markets, inasmuch as the United 
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States, which is one of the principal pro- 
ducers of linseed, does not figure as an 
exporter and utilises almost her entire pro- 
duction in internal consumption. Thus, 
Argentina and India are left in a straight 
fight in the export markets and their for- 
tunes have undergone SQme vicissitudes. 

It will bo useful first to know the relative 
importance of the chief producers of linseed 
and the following table furnishes the neces- 
sary figures: — 


{In Quintals : ooa's omitted) 



19.33-34 

1934-35 

10.35-36 

19.36-37 

British India 

4,125 

3,821 

4.267 

3,902 

Argentina 

15,900 

20 ,2.10 

14,250 

18,500 

U. S. S. R. 

7,800 

0,900 

7,400 


U. S. A. 

1,754 

1.488 

.3,680 

1.500 

Asia 

4,300 

4.160 

4,580 

4.321 

Canada 

108 

242 

432 

4(>0 

S. America 

10,040 

21,130 

15,030 

19 764 

World 

31,700 

*ai,ooo 

33,500 

*28,700 


* Excluding U. S. S. U. 

It will be seen that Argentina produces 
more than half the total world output of 
linseed and the impqrtance of India in the 
export markets is derived from the fact that 
Indian linseed is superior in its oil-content; 
and it must be added that the higher price 
resulting from this quality sometimes acts 
as an obstacle to an increase in the demand. 

The distribution of areage under linseed 
in India may be seen from the follqwing 
table which gives the figures for the last 
four seasons: — 


( .\rc<a in thousanil acres) 



1934-35 

lOSS'-lfi 1036-37 

1937-38 

C. P. & Berar .. 
Uiiiled 

1.125 

1,261 

1,312 

1,.37.3 

Provinces ... 
Bihar and 

862 

845 

908 

948 

Orissa 

599 

349 

559 

595 

Bombay (a) ... 

1.34 

119 

129 

113 

Bengal 

126 

98 

1.31 

137 

Punjab 

26 

28 

31 

.'•0 

Hyderabad 

399 

416 

468 

471 

Kotah 

92 

94 

94 

107 

(Rajpuiana) 

Bhopal 

47 

•17 

45 

65 

Total 

3,410 

3,457 

3,677 

3,839 


(a) including Indian Statc.s. 

The table shows at a glance that the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar occupy the pre- 
eminent position among the provinces of 
India as a producer of linseed and except- 
ing United Provinces, Bihar and other 
provinces are responsible only for very in- 
considerable quantities. Though the United 
provinces occupies the second place as far 


as the extent of sowings are concerned it 
leads in respect of the total yield. 

From the point of view of outturn per 
acre, Bengal holds the first place, her yield 
per acre amounting to 441 lbs. in 1937 - 38 . 
The outturn per acre in the United Provinces 
and Bihar compare favourably with Bengal 
at 371 lbs. and 332 lbs. respectively, while 
that of Central Provinces, which has the 
largest area was only 181 lbs. per acre. The 
following table gives the yield per acre in 
the various provinces and also the total yield 
for the past two seasons: — 


Yield Yield per acre 


PttOVINCK.S 

(l.tHN) tons) 

(l).s.) 


.\Ni> St.ates 

1936 37 1937-38 

1936-.37 1937-88 

Central Provin- 
ces and Berar 

(a) 

92 

111 

137 

181 

United Provin- 

CCS 

148 

157 

365 

371 

Bihar and 

Orissa 

85 

87 

3i2 

332 

Bombay (a) 

10 

10 

174 

198 

Bengal 

23 

27 

393 

441 

Punjab 

3 

3 

217 

2*24 

Hyderabad 

44 

41 

211 

195 

Kotah 

10 

13 

238 

272 

(Hajputann) 

Bhopal 

5 

7 

249 

241 

Tnifil 

120 

457 

256 

271 


(n) Including Indian Slates 

Linseed may be said to furnish one of the 
numerous examples of India’s incapacity to 
take full advantage of an expanding world 
market. In the pre-war period the total 
world export trade in linseed amounted to 
1.4 million tons, of which Argentina exported 

676.000 and only 367,000 tons fell to the 
share of India. Since then, the world ex- 
ports of linseed have increased by 50 
cent, but Argentina captured the entire 
increase, and in 1931 India had only 5 per 
cent., of the total trade., which still further 
decreased in the following year, against 85 
per cent, of Argentina. But latterly, during 
the last four years, India’s share has increas- 
ed, The apparent decrease in Argentina's 
share, it must be said, is due largely to the 
failure of the linseed crop in that country 
for three seasons successively from 1932 - 33 . 
And, one cannot, therefore be certain that 
India has acquired an increase in competi- 
tive capacity. Though India’s export of 
linseed last year amounted to more than 

296.000 tons, it is believed to be only due 
to the unusually large demand and the low 
world stocks. The distribution of India's 
exports of linseed among her principal foreign 
customers may be seen from tne following 
table: — 
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EXPORT OF LINSBER 


Name of Countries 1981-83 1083-88 

U. Kingdom ... . 14.083 14,270 

Germany ... ... 9.844 9.480 

France ... 83,788 21,611 

Italy ... ... 14,619 10,578 

Australia ... ... 10,088 9,413 

Other countries ... 38.011 6.796 

Total 130.388 72.190 

Linseed suffered from the trade depression 
equally with other export conunodities. 
The total value of India's exports of linseed 
came down from Rs. 572 lakhs in 1929-30 
to Rs. 91 lakhs in 1932-33. But in the year 
1933-34, India’s exports rose to Rs. 458 
lakhs. As will be seen from the above 
table, by far the largest increase has been 
in the case of Great Britain. It will be 
remembered that under the Ottawa Pact, 
Britain accorded a preference of 10 per cent, 
to Indian linseed. And those who plead 
for the continuance of the Ottawa Pact or 
at least seek to establish its benefits to India 
in the past content that but for this fact 
the advantage of such a marked increase in 
the value of our linseed exports would not 
have otherwise accrued to India. But it is 
significant in this context that not only 
Great Britain but nearly all her foreign cus- 
tomers increased their off-take of Indian lin- 
seed, and that, in the face of this alround 
increase, it would be unscientific to set it 
down to the credit of Ottawa. The increase 
in India’s exports of linseed must, therefore, 
be set down more to the failure of the Argen- 
tine crop and the great shortage of supplies 
in the world than to the effect of the 10 per 
cent, preference in the British market. 

It is gratif5dng to note that with the in- 
crease in the production of linseed there has 
been a gradual expansion in the internal 
consumption of the commodity. This is 
borne out by the fact that India has gradu- 
a.lly increa.sed her export of linseed cake and 
linseed oil during the past few years. The 
following table gives the value of India’s 
export of linseed cakes during the past three 
years : — 

EXPORTS OF LINSEED CAKES 


Volume in Tons. 


Name of countries 

1935>36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

U. Kingdom 

G9,419 

47,092 

43,939 

Ncthcrland 

1,350 

1,699 

596 

Belgium 

826 

543 


Egypt 



2,035 

Other countries 

179 

860 

443 

Total 

71,771. 

50,194 

47,003 


1933-84 

176,425 

lOiSlG 

42,603 

21,690 

11.958 

114,836 

1934-35 

103,784 

5,421 

13,714 

10,118 

21,442 

83,886 

1985-86 

90,144 

8,410 

7,580 

6.696 

9,730 

41,183 

1986-87 

217,666 

18,904 

7,566 

750 

18,282 

37,866 

1987-38 

169,585 

7,429 

6,298 

1,223 

22,144 

20,427 

878,868 

238,365 

164,743 

296,034 

226,031 


Value in Thousand Rs. 


Name of countries 1985-36 

1936-87 

1937-88 

U. Kingdom 

4,247 

3,228 

8,021 

Netherlands 

79 

124 

36 

Belgium 

59 

40 

34 

Egypt 


... 



Other countries 

13 

60 

151 


Total 

43,94 

8,451 

3,241 


The following table gives the quantity 
and value of Linseed oil exported from 
India during the last three years. 


( OOO’s omitted ) 



1935- 

36 

1936- 

37 

1937- 

88 


Gais. 

Ks. 

Gals. 

Rs. 

Gals. 

Rs. 

Ceylon 

15 

24 

17 

26 

15 

25 

Burma 





105 

191 

Straits Settlements 

35 

56 

39 

63 

43 

76 

Other Countries... 

27 

46 

79 

138 

104 

14'! 

Total 

78 

127 

135 

228 

266 

435 


The outstanding event of the year has 
been the publication of the Report of the 
marketing survey conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. Out of the Annual value 
of the crop, Rs. 5 crores, the cultivator gets 
only 10 annas in the rupee, according to 
the report. The disadvantages that the 
cultivator suffers from are all due, in the 
end, to the disorganised state of marketing 
conditions, which is discussed in detail in 
the Report. Among the more important 
blemishes in the trade, the objectionable 
practices such as the deliberate addition 
dirt arc said to have hampered the export 
trade. The crude clas.sification of the seed 
and the ab.sence of a standard contract for 
the whole of India are, likewise, great 
I'.undicaps to the trade. Arbitrary standard 
of contracts have retarded the growth of 
sound commercial practices. Damage by 
water due to defective storage is estimated 
to account for an annual loss of Rs. 5 
lakhs. Sowings of mixed crop, adultera- 
tion of oil, the lack of standardisation of 
weights and measures and the numerous 
market charges, as reported in the Survey, 
are general complaints in the ca.se of all 
commodities in India. Among the reme- 
dies suggested are better storage fecilities. 
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economy in the machineiy of distribution, 
the control of harvest time depression, 
standardisation of quality, establishment of 
regulated markets and provincial legisla- 
tion defining market areas, licensing opera- 
tors and registration of charges. A rather 
striking suggestion contained in the report 
is the need for encouraging tlie Ghani, the 
village oil mill. Compilation of regular 
satisfies for the trade is also urged. There 


can be no doubt that there is ample scope 
for improving the return to the growers 
and to the country at large by expanding 
and rationalising the export trade ; but this 
is true of almost all commodities in this 
countiy. What is required is a clear-cut 
national agricultural policy initiated by the 
Central Government ; and half-hearted 
measures or piece-meal reforms could pro- 
duce but ])oor results. 


GROUNDNUT 


Although India occupies the first place 
among the producers of groundnuts in the 
world, the cultivation of the crop on a 
commercial scale began only about three 
decades ago. The appearance of the Indian 
groundnut in Europe dates from about 1840, 
but then it failed to receive any great atten- 
tion from European consumers. Till the 
beginning of the present century India’s 
export of groundnuts was insignificant, 
amounting to about 1,500 tons per year on 
an average or a little more than i per cent, 
of the aggregate imports into France. In 
1895-96 the area under the crop in Madras 
and Bombay was 243,000 and 164,000 acres 
respectively. The demand for Indian 
groundnuts in Europe was very small until 
the successful cultivation of the disease- 
resisting seeds with higher oil contents 
introduced from Sengeal and Mozambique, 
in the first decade of this century ; and this 
marked a new era for Indian groundnuts. 
The cultivation and export of Indian nuts 
increased at a rapid pace since then and 
in 1913-14, the total acreage exceeded 
2,000,000 and the exports amounted to 
about 277,900 tons. 

There arc two main types of groundnuts, 
viz. the spreading type known commercial- 
ly as the Coromandel, Mauritius or the 
Mosambique and the bunch or erect type 
known as Peantut or Khandesh. Nearly 
86% of the total area under groundnuts in 
the Madras Presidency is usually Coro- 
mandel nuts and this forms the bulk (94 
per cent.) of the exports. 

In 1937, the Director of Agriculture, 
Madras, carried out a marketing survey of 
groundnuts, in which many suggestion for 
improvement were made. The marketing 
season for the main or winter crop com- 
mences generally from the end of October. 
In &uthem and Central Districts the crop 
comes to market by December-January 
and nearly 75 per cent, of the produce 
passes to wholesaler^ by the end of April- 
May. The marketing season in Pollachi 
commences earlier in August. 


The channels of marketing are more or 
less the same as in the case of other 
commodities in India. The wholesale 
merchants have a number of small dealers 
or village merchants for purcha.se of 
groundnuts from the ryot on a commission 
basis, which is usually 9 pics to r anna per 
bag of 80 to 90 lbs. Some village 
merchants buy and sell on their own ac- 
count, as also a few landlords. Generally, 
ryots sell the produce in unshelled form 
either Kacha or pttcca. 

The wholesale merchants own decorticat- 
ing factories of which there are about 550 
in the Madras Presidency. Shelling is done 
mostly by the decorticators driven by 
steam, oil or electric motor. Handshclling 
is common only in parts of South and 
North Arcots and Ramnad. Machined 
groundnuts usually fetches a premium of 
3 to 6 pies per candy (53r lbs.) over hand 
shelled. The wholesale merchants sell the 
kernels to exporting firms, who have sub- 
agents at almost all important producing 
centres. The sales are on written contracts 
on the basis of standard quality. 

It is curious that as in the case of other 
commodities, there is no "futures” market 
in Madras, though it is the biggest produc- 
ing province. Damping the seed, improper 
storage and mixing of clay or dusts are the 
main malpractices in the trade which 
hampers the reputation of Indian ground- 
nuts in the c.xport markets. Regulated 
markets, standardisation of quality and 
weights, licensing middlemen and en- 
couraging co-operative Associations of 
growers are some of the suggestions put 
forth in the Survey for the improvement of 
the trade. 

To-day India accounts for about half of 
the total world production. In 19.35-36, the 
total production in India amounted to about 
22,900 quintals, out of the world production 
of 54,000 quintals. From the following 
table, giving the world production of ground- 
nuts, it will be seen that, though it is an 
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important commercial crop, it is not culti- except to some extent in French West 
vated on a commercial scale outside India, Africa. 


(In thousand quintals of nnshelled nuts) 


Countries. 

1925-26 

India 

IQ, 000 

United States 


French West Africa 

5.800 

Nigeria* 

1,847 

China* 

4,192 

Java & Madura ... 

1.938 

World 

46,000 


*Exports. 


1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

32 , 2 (K> 

33.834 

19.142 

22,942 

4.723 

4.389 

5.094 

5.909 

6,900 

7,700 

7,000 

8,000 

2,731 

2.970 

3.555 

2,671 

3.708 

2,799 

2.977 

4.285 

2,309 

2,299 

2,Ij6 

2.053 

59 , TOO 

61,300 

47.400 

53.900 


More than half of the total production of 
groundnuts in India is confined to the 
Southern Presidency. In 1937 - 38 , according 
to the final forecast of the Government, out 
of the total acreage of 8 , 652 , 000 , Madras 
Presidency alone has sown about 8 , 652,000 


acres, while the area in Bombay amounted 
to about 2 . 236,000 acres. The following 
table shows the acreage, total yield and yield 
per acre of groundnuts in the various pro- 
vinces of India the figures for 1937-38 ex- 
cluding Burma: — 


Provinces Area in 1,000 Yield in 1 ,000 tons Yield per Acre 

and States Acres (of nuts in shell) (lbs.) 




1935-.% 

19%-37 

1937-38 

1935-30 

1930 37 

1934-35 

1935-30 1936-37 1937-38 

Madras 


... 2,520 

8 , 49.5 

4,565 

1,202 

1,0.57 

1,902 

1,008 

1,002 

933 

Bombay* 

... 

... 1,297 

1,807 

2,230 

5(i2 

(>5!) 

809 

971 

791 

810 

Burma 

••• 

000 

729 


144 

142 


489 

430 


C. P. & Bcrar 


134 

149 

215 

35 

46 

.55 

585 

092 

573 

Hyderabad 


... 1,059 

954 

1,433 

287 

310 

470 

007 

742 

7il 

Mysore 


187 

198 

198 

28 

30 

37 

335 

407 

419 


Total 

5,857 

0,003 

8,052 

2,2.58 

2,7U 

3.279 

864 

915 

849 


*Inclu(ling Indian Slates 


The greater portion of our production is 
consumed in India and only a fourth of the 
crop is exported from British India. France 
is the most important customer for Indian 
groundnuts. The Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy and the United Kingdom are other im- 
portant customers. The French port. 


Pondicherry, is also exporting large quanti- 
ties of groundnuts from India and if these 
were included in the statistics, our exports 
to France would make a better showing. 
The following table gives the total exports 
of groundnuts from British India for the 
official year, 1937 - 38 , together with previ- 
ous comparisons:— 


(Quantity in 1,000 Tons) 


(Value in lakhs of Rupees) 


Countries 

1988-34 

1934-35 

1935-30 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-30 

1930-37 

1937-38 

U. K. ... 

53 

134 

02 

135 

91 

67 

170 

100 

221 

133 

France ... 

188 

99 

141 

173 

85 

233 

117 

229 

287 

120 

Netherlands 

101 

115 

95 

175 

71 

122 

127 

154 

290 

no 

Germany 

97 

05 

71 

110 

!15 

118 

73 

112 

181 

103 

Italy 

72 

54 

18 

70 

119 

84 

59 

30 

131 

169 

Belgium 

13 

14 

9 

39 

43 

14 

15 

14 

05 

00 

Other Countries 

22 

29 

16 

31 

93 

20 

32. 

25 

54 

132 

Total 

547 

511 

413 

739 

617 

0,03 

5,93 

0,65 

12,29 

8,93 


In pre-war years and the years following 
the termination of the Great War, the pre- 
dominance of France in the groundnut trade 
was veiy marked ; but in recent years con- 
ditions have changed, other countries like 
Netherlands, Germany and Italy taking a 
fair share in our exports. During the War 


the trade suffered a severe set-back owing 
to the dislocation of the labour market in 
Marseilles and the closing down of several 
French mills and in 1918-19 our exports 
totalled only 17,000 tons. A rapid improve- 
ment followed in the post-war period, until 
the peak was reached in 1929 - 30 , when our 
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The trade in groundnut cake has also 
developed alongside the growth of cultiva- 
tion of the crop and the bulk of the cake 
exported is absorbed by the United Kingdom, 
total exports amounted to about 
tons. The last world trade depression caused 
a severe contraction in our exports and in 
1935-36 the lowest level was touched, our 
exports totalling to about 413,000 tons. A 
sharp increase in our exports resulted last 
year, groundnuts also shared the boom in 


the commodity markets. The increase in 
our exports last year was very marked both 
in volume and value. But, though the 
volume has exceeded the 1929-30 level at 
739,000 tons, the total value was about Rs. 4 
crores behind. In India, the greater part 
of the cake output is used as fodder and 
ir.annure. The following table gives the 
quantity and value of our exports of 
groundnut cakes: — 


{Qmnlily in 1,000 tons) 


{Value in Lakhs of Rupees) 


Countries 

1933 :)4 

193t-35 

1035-36 

1936-37 

1987-:18 

1033-34 1934-35 

1935-36 

1986-37 1937-38 

U. K. 

no 

171 

148 

154 

131 

56 

90 

87 

109 

96 

Germany 

*25 

3*2 

15 

36 

59 

15 

‘20 

9 

*26 

40 

Netherlands 

‘27 

11 

Cl 

15 

14 

‘20 

7 

4 

9 

9 

Helf^ium 

11 

*21 

16 

19 

16 

8 

14 

11 

1*2 

11 

Ceylon ... 

10 

9 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

4 

7 

Other Countries 

0 

10 

3 

6 

14 

3 

7 

‘2 

4 

12 

Total 

100 

‘2‘20 

194 

*238 

‘2,5*2 

1,08 

1,44 

1,16 

1,64 

175 


SESAMUM 


Sesamum is one of the most important 
oilseeds grown in India and it ranks next to 
groundnuts in respect of acreage .sown. 
While being an article of large consumption 
within the country, it occupi&s an important 
place in our export trade in oilseeds. 

It is mainly a kharif (autumn) crop gene- 
rally sown between May and July and har- 
vested from October to December. A rabi 
or summer variety is also grown in certain 
tracts. This is sown in January and Febru- 
ary and harvested between May and July. 
The crop is raised in almost all provinces in 
India, but the more important zones lie in 
Burma, Madras, Bombay and Central Pro- 
vinces. There are five well-known varieties 
grown, vis. White, Black, Mixed, Yellow 
and Red. The White quality is superior to 
all others as it contains the highest percent- 
age of oil. 

The acreage under sesamum does not show 
any appreciable change from year to year. 
The peak year in recent years was in 1932-33 
when the total area under the crop was esti- 
mated at 6,256,000 acres, yielding 551,000 
tons. The average for the quinquennium, 
1895-96 to 1899-1900, was 4,019,000 acres 
and 348,000 tons, w-hich rose to 5,122,000 
acres and 467,000 tons in the post-war quin- 
quennium, 1920-21 to 1924-25. The follow- 
ing table gives the total acreage and outturn 
of the crop in the various provinces during 
the 1936-37 season: — 


Provinces 

(OOO’s omitted) 

and States 

Area (acres) 

Yield (tons) 

United Provinces 

1,8*23 

115 

Madras 

546 

66 

Bombay* 

54<t. 

76 

C. P. & Berar 

488 

40 

Bengal 

*210 

46 

Bihar 

114 

17 

Punjab 

95 

8 

Orissa 

11*2 

13 

Sind* 

88 

2 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

30 

1 

Hyderabad 

548 

41 

Bhopal 

81 

7 

Baroda 

53 

2 

Kotah 

35 

4 

Total 

4, *217 

438 


Tnriucling Indian States. 


The export trade in sesamum has been 
gradually dwindling since the War. During 
the pre-war period more than 25 per cent, 
of the total production of sesamum in India 
was shipped to foreign countries, but the 
percentage has fallen to an insignificant level 
in 1930-31. Since then, although there has 
been a recovery, the former level would, 
perhaps, never be reached, for sesamum has 
been displaced in the world markets by other 
vegetable oils such as groundnut and coco- 
nut. The most significant feature in our ex- 
port trade during the past several years is 
the loss of our foreign markets. While in 
the pre-war period France, Belgium, Austria 
and Italy have been our important customers, 
our trade with these countries has now been 
entirely lost. The distribution of our ex- 
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ports of sesamum is shown in the following 
table: — 


(In hundreds of tons) 
Averages 



Pre- 


Post- 

1936 - 

1937 - 


War 

War 

War 

87 

38 

France 

4 p 3.1 

15.7 

7.6 



Italy 

13.0 

4.1 

8.7 



Belgium 

26.22 

1.1 

2.1 



Austria 

20.2 

tt 

8 



Ceylon 




1.7 

2.0 

Arabia 




6 

0.5 

Other countries 

16.8 

10.9 

8.4 

11.9 

7.3 

Total 

119.3 

32.6 

27.6 

14.2 

10 . 1 * 


* Include A6 to Burma 

Our foreign customers in sesamum have 
been constantly changing. Towards the 
close of the last century. France was the 
principal buyer, but during the pre-war 


period Belgium and Austria-Hungary shar- 
ed more or less equally with Frapce. 
Italy and U. S. A. emerged as the chief 
buyers in the immediate post-war years and 
to-day we have not a single foreign cus- 
tomer, so to speak. 

It is, however, satisfactory to note diat, 
although our exports of sesamum seeds have 
declined since the war, there has been a 
progressive improvement in our export of 
sesamum oil as will be seen from tilie follow- 
ing table: — 


Exports of Sesamum (tU or /tn/tit) oil 
(In gallons) 


1926-27 



61,971 

1927-28 



98,596 

1929-30 



... 160,588 

1031-32 



95,642 

1983-34 



... 104,101 

1935-36 



... 150,025 

1986-37 



... 281 , 449 . 

1937-38 



251,827 


COTTON SEED 


By virtue of her position as the second 
largest producer of raw cotton, India has a 
large annual production of cottonseed. But 
the bulk of the commodity is consumed with- 
in the country as an important cattle food 
and only a small percentage is exported to 
foreign countries. 

Indian cotton seed is inferior in quality 
to most foreign growths. Whereas the 
Egyptian and Russian cottonseeds contain 
23 per cent, and 20 per cent, of oil, the 
percentage of oil content in the Indiai\ 
variety is only about 18^ per cent. There are 
five important varitics of Indian cottonseed 
viz. Bombay, American, Delhi-Cawnpore, 
Cfomilla and Rangoon. Of these only the 
first two are considered to be of superior 
quality. Bombay is the main port of cotton 
seed export. Russia and £g}q)t are the chief 
competitors of India in the United Kingdom 
market. 

Till the beginning of the present century 
there was practically no export trade in this 
commodity. In 1900, the scarcity of other 
vegetable oils led to inquiry from United 
Kingdom for Indian cotton seed and since 
then the export of the seed increased gradu- 
ally every year, until it reached about 
153,000 tons. The depression years saw a 
precipitous fall in our exports of cotton seed. 


which fell out of all proportion to 2,389 tons 
in 1932-33. Since then, our export trade has 
not recovered. Our export of cotton-seed in 
193^37 amounted to about 9,000 tons, 
against 730 tons and 636 tons in the two 
preceding years respectively and the pre-war 
average of 240,000 tons. 

The following table gives the world produc- 
tion of cotton seed: — 


( In thousand quintals ) 



1931-32 

1932-83 

1934-35 

1935-36 

TJ. S. A. 

68,690 

52^450 

38.850 

49.050 

India 

16,900 

19,700 

20,500 

26,700 

China 

9,000 

11,400 

15.800 

19,800 

Africa 

8,260 

7.210 

10.390 

12,770 

S. America 

4»790 

4.110 

10,060 

11,900 

n.s.s.R. 

8,500 

8,400 

7.700 

15.500 

World 

119,300 

105,400 

107,000 

142,200 


It will be seen from the above table that 
the production in the United States of 
America considerably declined in 1934 - 35 , 
which was due to the restricted production 
of cotton in America. It is significant that, 
while the production in America has declin- 
ed. other countries have been gradually 
increasing their production. 


CASTOR SEED 


In the cultivation of castorseed India 
occupies a unique position in the world. She 
is responsible for about 80 per cent, of the 
world's annual production of castorseed and 
it is mainly grown as an export crop. The 


medical importance of the seed is greatly 
appreciated in all countries. 

lire sowing season extends from May to 
July and the crop is harvested in January 
and February. A late variety is also grown 
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which is generally sown in September and 
harvested -in March and April. There arc 
four main qualities of this seed generally 
recognised in the market. The Bombay and 
Madras small seeds contain a very high per- 
centage of oil and meet with a keen demand 
in the market. The other two varieties are 
Calcutta and Cawnpore, which are noted for 
their boldness. The crop takes about 8 to 
12 months to mature and its average }deld 
varies from 300 lbs. to 400 lbs. per acre. In 
1935-36 the area under castorsced was esti- 
mated at 1,447,000 acres and the outturn at 

119.000 tons. The peak year of production 
was in 1932-33, when the total area sown and 
the outturn amounted to 1.617,000 acres and 

151.000 tons respectively. The average pro- 
duction for the quinquennium ended 1924-25 
amounted to 114,000 tons from a sown area 
of 1,505,000 acres. The following table 
gives the provincial acreage and production 

in 1936-37:— 


Provinces 
and States. 

Area (acres) 

Yield (tons) 

Madras 

2tl,000 

24,000 

Bombay* 

90,009 

S 1>,000 

13,000 

Bihar 

5,000 

C. P. & Berar ... 

32,000 

6,000 

Orissa 

20,000 

2,000 

United Provinces 

13,000 

4,000 

Hyderabad 

520,000 

40,000 

Baroda 

88,000 

7,000 

Mysore 

9({,000 

5,000 

Total 

1 , 134,000 

106,000 


*Inclu<]iiiK Sind 

Castorsced is cultivated in India mainly 
as an export crop. She occupies a pre- 
dominant position in the world as an exporter 
of castorsced, her annual exports exceeding 
90 per cent, of the total production. The 
principal customers are the United States of 
America, United Kingdom, France, Italy and 
Belgium. The following table gives the dis- 
tribution of our exports: — 




Export 

of Castor seed 

from India in tons 



Pre.war average 

1929-80 

1931-32 

1933-34 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937 - 31 : 

U. S. A. 

11,800 

51,000 

34,743 

21,200 

4,003 

1,707 


U. K. 

53,900 

23,200 

23,237 

15,902 

22,400 

20,516 

12,690 

France 

15,700 

16,500 

20,280 

ll, 09 li 

14,578 

6,611 

4,902 

Italy 

11,000 

6,100 

12,104 

7,890 

6,693 

1,456 

6,793 

Belgium 

13,700 

3,500 

4,069 

300 

733 

3,591 

1,245 

Others 

7,500 

4,600 

9,541 

24,271 

11,552 

10,792 

16 , 4 i 9 

Total 

113,600 

130,400 

103,974 

81,559 

59,061 

43,089 

42,079 


Since 1929-30 Indian exports of castorsced 
showed a gradual decline which is attributed 
to the general world trade depression. But 
the danger of the fast increasing production 
in Mancliuria, Russia and Brazil is viewed 
with apprehension. The outside growths 
have already captured a portion of the export 
market, and unless efforts arc made to re- 
capture the lost markets, it would only 
strengthen the hands of the competitors. 

Although our exports of the seeds has 
been gradually declining, there has been a 
steady increase in our exports of castor oil. 
During the last decade, the United Kingdom, 
our important customer, has increased her 


takings by about I 20 per cent. The follow- 
ing table gives the progressive increase: — 


Export of Castor Oil from India 


Year. 

1926-27 



In Thousand 
Gallons. 
647 

1928-29 



539 

1931-32 



982 

1932-33 



... 1,125 

1933-84 



... 1,335 

1934-35 



... 1,213 

1935-36 



... 1,408 

1936-87 



... 1,515 


Castorcake also forms an article of export 
Ceylon being the largest customer. During 
1936-37 our total export of castorcake 
amounted to 1,698 tons valued at Rs. 82,777. 
of which 1,688 tons were taken by Ceylon. 
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I. GENESAL 

Railways in India fall under two main 
categories : — 

A. Those that are owned and managed 
by the State. 

B. Those that are owned by the State 
but managed by private companies under 
contract with the Secretary of State for 
India. 

The second-class companies of railways 
towards the cost of which the working 
agents have contributed a small amount 
of share capital on which a definite rate 
of interest is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of India. The surplus profits of these 
Railways are divided between the working 
agents and the Government in the ratio of 
their respective capital. 

Both the classes of railways mentioned 
above are financed in the same way 
through the Government programme or 
from loans forming part of the Public Debt 
of India or by the issue of Debentures by 
the working companies. 

In addition to the above two classes, 
there are also branch line companies formed 
before the introduction of the present 
policy of financing branch lines. Gener- 
ally, the main financial conditions of the 
contracts with such Companies arc: — 

(1) the provision of land by Government 

free of cost to the Companies; 

(2) financial assistance in the shape of a 

firm guarantee of 3j per cent, on 
the capital, or a rebate out of the 
net receipts of the parent system 
accruing from “interchanged 
traffic”, sufficient to make up, 
with the net earnings of the branch, 
an amount equivalent to 5 per 
cent, on the capital; and 

(8) equal division between Government 
and the branch line company of 
surplus profits over and above 5 
per cent. 

The various ways in which the Branch 
Line Companies finance themselves arc — 
(1) by the issue of share capital. 


(2) by the issue of debentures, 

(8) by temporary loans (including cash 
credit) from banks or from the 
Managing Agents of the lines; and 

(4) by temporary advances from Gov- 
ernment. 

A new policy that had been introduced 
in 1924-25 for the construction and financ- 
ing of branch lines also requires mention. 
Under this policy endeavours are to be 
made to reduce by purchase the number 
of existing branch line companies and 
Government is to find the capital required 
for the construction of extensions of 
branches to existing main systems. The 
construction of any branch or feeder lines 
not expected to be remunerative, which a 
Local Government might desire to have 
constructed for purely local reasons or 
administrative advantages, will be consi- 
dered to guarantee the Government of 
India against the loss involved in the 
working of such lines. 

II. SEPARATION CONVENTION 

Until September 1924, the Railway 
finances formed part and parcel of ihe 
General finances of India. A convention 
was entered into in September 1924, by 
which it was agreed to separate Railway 
finances from the General finances as a 
temporary measure. 

The main features of the convention arc 
the folowing: — 

1. The general revenues shall receive 
a definite arrival contribution from Rail- 
ways which shall be a sum equal to 1 per 
cent on the capital at charge of commer- 
cial lines (excluding capital contributed by 
companies and Indian State) at the end 
of the penultimate financial year plus one- 
fifth of any surplus profits that might 
remain after payment of this fixed return. 

2. This shall be the first charge on the 
net receipts of railways provided that, if 
in any year, railways are insufficient to 
provide for this contribution, the deficiency 
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shall be made good from the surplus profits 
of the next or subsequent years. 

8. The interest on the capital at charge, 
of, and the loss in working, strategic lines 
shall be borne by general revenues and 
shall consequently be deducted from the 
contribution so calculated in order to 
arrive at the net amount payable from 
railway to general revenues each year. 

4. Any surplus remaining after this 
payment to general revenues shall be trans- 
ferred to a railway reserve; provided that 
if the amount available for transfer to the 
railway reserve exceeds in any year three 
ororcs of rupees only two-thirds of the 
excess over three crores shall be transferred 
to the railway reserve and the remaining 
one-third shall accrue to general revenues. 

5. The railway reserve shall be used to 
secure the payment of the annual contribu- 
tion to general revenues; to provide, if 
necessary, for arrears of depreciation and 
for writing down and writing off capital; 
and to strengthen the financial position of 
railways in order that the services rendered 
to the public may be improved and rates 
may be reduced. 

III. CONTRIBUTION TO GENERAL 
REVENUES 

So long as Railway finance formed part 
and parcel of the General finances of India, 
the surplus profits of the railways were 
absorbed in the general revenues of the 
country and were available for affording 
relief to the general taxpayer. It has 
always been a point of discussion as to 
whether the profits of railways that are 
State-owned should be utilised for reduc- 
tion of taxation or in building up railway 
reserves. The convention that was entered 
into in 1024 was more or less in the nature 
of a compromise between those two schools 
of thought. It allowed a moiety of the net 
gain being utilised for relief of general 
taxation and another in building up a re- 
serve so as to strengthen the credit of the 
Railways. 

It will be seen from the figures given 
below that the railways were in a position 
to pay the required contribution to General 
Revenue up to the year 1980-31, and the 
contributions were held up from 1931-32 
to 1986-37. It is only in the budget of 
1987-88 that a small sum of Rs. 15 lakhs 
has been provided for as contribution to 
the General Revenues in the hope that the 
tendency towards increased earnings and 
better trade condition in the country so 
unmistakeably noticeable towards the end 
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of 1986-37 would, doubtless, enable the 
Railways to resume their contributions: 


1924-25 


Crores, Rs. 

. 6.78 

1925-26 


. 5.49 

192(5-27 


. 6.01 

1927-28 


. 6.28 

1928-29 


. 5.23 

1929-80 


. 6.12 

1930-31 


. 5.74 

1937-38 (Revised) 

. 2.83 

1938-39 

... 

. 2.56 


It has been decided to write off the arrear 
contributions due to the General Revenues 
during the years from 1981-32 to 1936-37 
and to start with a clean slate from 
1937-38. 

IV. THE RESERVE FUND 
The creation of a Reserve Fund was one 
of the direct results of separation con- 
vention of 1924. As has already been seen, 
any surplus remaining after the payment 
to General Revenues was transferred to a 
Reserve Fund. Up to the year 1028-29, 
the Railways were able to build up a 
Reserve Fund of Rs. 18.81 crores but the 
entire fund had to be wiped out in meeting 
the contributions due to the General 
Revenues during the two loan years 
1929-30 and 1930-31 and in meeting the 
deficit of 1981-32 as shown below: 


1024-25 

Crores, Rs. 

(5.38 

15)25-2(5 

3.79 

1926-27 

1.49 

1927-2V 

4.57 

1928-29 

2..58 

1929-30 

—2.08 

1930-31 

-10.92 

1931-32 

—4.95 


V. THE DEPRECIATION FUND 

A Depreciation Reserve Fund was also 
created since the separation convention to 
provide for renewals and replacements of 
all wasting assets. 

Prior to 1924, Indian railways did not 
set apart any sum annually to provide for 
the depreciation of assets that had not been 
corrected by the expenditure incurred in 
the year on renewals and replacements. 
During the War, the expenditure on re- 
newals and replacements was greatly res- 
tricted and railway property had deterio- 
rated very considerably in value. The 
postponement of the cx})enditure on re- 
newals and replacements led to the com- 
panies working State railways earning 
large surplus profits in accordance with the 
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provisions of their respective contracts, but 
their extra earnings were at the cost of the 
State and of the tax-payer. In the post- 
war years, larger funds had to be provided 
annually for expenditure on renewals and 
replacements to overtake and correct the 
deterioration of assets during the War. 

For these reasons, a Depreciation Fund 
was started, as provided for in the Con- 
vention of September, 1924. The original 
intention was, no doubt to make it appli- 
cable to Company-managed railways also, 
so that the surplus profits of the Companies 
might not be enormously increased by 
purely adventitious circumstances. The 
Companies would not accept the arrange- 
ment, and there was no alternative but to 
keep such an account for the Company rail- 
ways outside their accounts and set apart 
an annual sum from the net earnings 
accruing to Government after the com- 
panies had been given their surplus profits 
in accordance with the old practice. This 
has been done, and a Depreciation Fund 
account is being maintained by Govem- 
naent for Company-managed railways, out- 
side the regular accounts. 

The actual balance under Depreciation 
Fund each year from 1924-25 is given 
below. Temporary loans had to be taken 
from this Fund to meet the deficits during 
the years from 1981-82 to 1937-88. 





(In crores of Rs.) 


Year 

Credit 

to 

Debit 

to 

Fund 

Nominal Tempy. 

Actual 

Fund 

Balance 

loans 

Balance 

1924.25 

10*35 

7*29 

8*06 


3*06 

1925-26 

10 67 

7*99 

5-74 


5*74 

1926-27 

10*89 

8*05 

8*58 


8*58 

1927-28 

11*38 

10-95 

9*01 


9*01 

1928-29 

1200 

9-60 

11*41 


11*41 

1929-30 

12*59 

11*76 

12*24 

... 

12*24 

1930-31 

1307 

11*89 

13*92 


18*92 

1931-32 

13-46 

8*26 

19*12 

4*25 

14*87 

1932-33 

13*77 

6*35 

26*5 i 

10*23 

12*06 

1933-34 

13-56 

8*07 

32-03 

8-05 

950 

1934-35 

13*72 

8*66 

37*0 

506 

9*50 

1935-36 

13*25 

9*16 

41*18 

3*99 

9*60 

1936-37 

13*17 

7*88 

46-47 

-1*21 

10*09 

1937-38 12-57 
(Revised) 

8*20 

49*36 

*88 18*91 (a) 

1938-39 12-57 
Budget 

6*65 

55*28 


24*83 


(a) Excludes Rs. 1.48 crores balance 
for Burma Railways. 

Thus the Railways will have a balance 
of Rs. 24.88 crores in the Depreciation 
Reserve Fund at the end of 1988-89. 

VI. CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
DEPRECIATION FUND 

The method of contribution to the 
Depreciation Fund has recently undergone 
a slight change. Formerly the life of each 
wasting asset (such as locomotives. 


carriages, buildings, bridge-work, etc.) was 
fixed and a contribution equal to the total 
capital expenditure on an asset divided by 
the assumed normal life of that asset was 
met from Revenue and credited to the 
Depreciation Fund irrespective of when the 
asset was actually condemned and re- 
placed. That is to say, the contribution to 
the Depreciation Fund on account of every 
asset would go on throughout the assumed 
life of that asset even though it might have 
been prematurely gone out of use and re- 
placed by a fresh asset. This procedure 
has, however, been recently changed and a 
fixed contribution of one-sixtieth of the 
capital at charge is met from Revenue and 
credit to Depreciation Fund every year. 
Thus the contribution to the Fund would 
not go on throughout the assumed life of 
the asset but would cease as soon as the 
asset is condemned and written off the 
capital account. 

Vn. EXPENDITURE FROM 
DEPRECIATION FUND 

Before the Depreciation Fund was in- 
troduced, the rules of allocation between 
Capital and Revenue were very strict. 
Nothing was chargeable to capital imless 
there was, not only an increase in the cost, 
but aim a definite and substantial improve- 
ment in service. The variations in price 
levels of different lines were not allowed to 
lead to over-capitalisation, the original 
costs were covered into the probable costs 
of replacement (at the time of replacement) 
to determine whether the cost of the new 
asset provided in replacement was more or 
less than those of the old. Renewals of 
permanent way carried a charge to capital 
only on the basis of the extra weights of 
rails and sleepers put in; reconstruction of 
bridges was similarly allocated only on the 
basis of the increase in the weight of 
girders; and no charge lay to capital when 
rolling stock was renewed unless there was 
an increase in the tractive effort of loco- 
motives, the floor area of carriages, and 
the carrying capacity of wagons. These 
rules were, however, continued to be 
followed in the company-managed rail- 
wa 3 rs. But on the State-managed railways 
the rules were altered with the creation of 
the Depreciation Fund and charges were 
admitted to capital on the simple basis of 
cost. That is to say, when an asset is re- 
placed, the Depreciation Fund had to bear 
only to the extent of the original cost of 
the replaced asset and the balance was 
borne by capital irrespectively of whether 
there was any improvement in service on 
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account of the new asset. Thus the inter- 
mediate effect of this change in rules of 
allocation was to lead to over-capitalisation 
on State-managed railways. 

This inherent defect in the rules of 
allocation introduced along with the institu- 
tion of the Depreciation Fund was recog- 
nised as time went on and was freely 
commented upon in Sir P. R. Rau’s review 
of the appropiiation rules of 1935-dG with 
effect from April 1, 193(>, the old rules that 
were in force prior to 1924 have virtually 
been reintroduced. Nothing is now charge- 
able to capital in respect of a new asset 
unless there is a definite improvement over 
the old one and even then only to the 
extent of that improvement. Depreciation 
Fund has to bear either the original cost of 
the old asset or the present-day cost of re- 
placement by an identical asset, whichever 
is greater. Thus the chances of over- 
capitalisation that were inherent in the old 
rules have been entirely eliminated. 

Vm. DEPRECIATION FUND 
BALANCES 

The question has often been discussed 
whether the balance in the Depreciation 
Fund is not abnormally high and the con- 
tributions hitherto made to the Fund have 
not been on an extravagant basis. It must, 
however, be remembered in this connection 
that no provision was made at the inception 
of the Fund for arrears of depreciation 
which were estimated at nearly Rs. 20 
crorcs by a committee that examined the 
question in 1922. The amount in the Fund 
is necessarily very much less than the value 
of the expired life of the assets that were 
existing at that time. 

Apart from this aspect also, the balances 
do iiot form a very high percentage of the 
capital at charge though they form an in- 
creasingly heavier percentage as may be 
noticed from the following figures: 


Year 

Capital Depreciation 

per- 

at 

fund 

cent- 


charge 

balance 

age 


(In crores of Rupees) 

1927-28 

... 7,14 

9.01 

1.8% 

1028-29 

... 7,89 

11.40 

1.5% 

1029-80 

... 7,70 

12.24 

1.6% 

1930-81 

... 7,88 

18.92 

1.8% 

1081-82 

... 7,90 

19.12 

2.4% 

1082-88 

... 7,89 

26.54 

8.4% 

1988-84 

... 7,88 

82.08 

4.2% 

1984-85 

... 7,87 

87.09 

4.7% 

1085-80 

... 7,89 

41.18 

6.2% 

1086-87 

... 7,89 

46.47 

5.0% 

1987-88 (Revised) 7,5* 

49.86 

6.5% 

1988-89 (Budget) 7,57 

55.28 

7.8% 


The accretions to the fund during the 
last three years are abnormally high owing 
to comparatively low expenditure as a 
result of financial stringency. The average 
annual increase during the first seven years 
is Rs. 2 crores; during the next three it is 
over Rs. 6 crores. On the assumption that 
the fund would normally have grown at 
the rate of Rs. 2 crores a year -the aver- 
age of the first seven more or less normal 
years — the balances at the end of 1938-84 
can be taken at about Rs. 20 crorcs and 
equal to 2-J- per cent, of the capital at 
charge. This cannot be considered a high 
figure seeing that the Depreciation Fund 
balances of the 4 British Railways are in 
the neighbourhood of 4 per cent, of their 
capital. 

With the introduction of the new method 
of appropriation to the Depreciation Fund, 
namely one-sixtieth of the capital at charge 
of the previous financial year, this tendency 
towards an increasing percentage will ere 
long be checked. 

IX. THE RETURN ON CAPITAL 

The rates of return on the capital at 
charge of all State-owned Railways are 
given below: 


Year 

Percentage of net profit 
on Capital Charge 

Before deducting After deduct! 
interest interest 

1924-25 


5.8 

2.0 

1925-26 


5.2 

1.4 

1926-27 


4.U 

1.1 

1927-28 


5.8 

1.5 

1928-29 


5.0 

1.0 

1920-30 


4.5 

0.5 

1980-31 


8.5 

0.7 

1931-82 


8.0 

1.2 

1982-88 


2.9 

1.3 

19.38-84 


3.1 

1.0 

19.34-85 


3.4 

.64 

1085-86 


3.5 

- .51 

1936-37 


4.1 

15 

1987-88 (Revised) 

4.2 

-\- • 38 

1988-39 (Budget) 

4.2 

+ . 34 

# 

Excluding Burma n Railways. 


It would be interesting to find out the 
percentage of net revenue receipt on 
capital at charge of State-managed rail- 
ways and Company-managed railways 
separately and the percentge of net 
earnings on the capital at charge of the 
State-managed railways and some of the 
Company-managed railways individually 



Commercial and Strategic lines together. 

{Figures in lakhs of Rupees.) 

Revised Budget 

1928-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1987-88 1988-39 
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with a view to see how the working of the of the Company-managed ones. The figures 
State-managed railways compare with that arc given below : 

Percentage of N e t 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-80 1980-81 1931-32 1932-88 1983 84 1934-35 1935-30 1980-87 
Uevenue Receipt 

1. On Capital at 
charge , State 

Rys. ^ ... 4-49% 4*81% 4-597^, 3-81% 2*85% 2*047^, 52*577^ 2.837:> 3.047/. 3.14% 4*03 

2. On Capital at 


charge , Com- 










panyRys. ... 

570% 

6-07% 

5-98% 

5-07% 

476% 374% 

3-46% 8.56% 

, 3.777;. 

3.79% 

414 

In Lakhs of Rupees 




Net gain or loss to 
Govt. , State Rys. 
Net gain or loss lo 

3(i3 

497 

260 

—80 

—653 -765 

—776 -622 

-412 

—33.5 

+63 

Govt. , Coy. Rys. 

873 

508 

383 

325 

32 -215 

— ‘.:87 —174 

- 94 

- 64 

4-58 

Total gain or loss • . 

721 

1,015 

659 

254 

—624 -980 - 

-1,003 - 796 

-506 

-399 

1 121 


STATE RAILWAYS Percentage of net earnings on lolal capital at charge 

State Managed ... 1928-29 1929 30 1930 31 1931-3? 1932-33 1933-34 1934-3.5 1935-30 1930-37 


Eastern Bengal 

4 20 

419 

2 29 

1.G2 

1,.56 

1.45 

1.48 

1.45 

2.27 

East Indian 

5.79 

5.08 

4.22 

4.12 

4.18 

4.11 

4.85 

4.65 

3.19 

Great Indian 

4.66 

4.09 

2.63 

2.41 

2.57 

2.61 

3 05 

3.04 

4.08 

North Western (Commercial) ... 

4.79 

8.78 

3.23 

2.95 

2.77 

2.83 

3.28 

4.03 

5.32 

Burma 



3.09 

2.4hS 

2.13 

2.01 

2.51 

2.20 

3’03 

Company-Managed 










Assam-Bengal 

4.19 

8.18 

3.05 

2.69 

1.89 

0.88 

1.31 

.29 

•7i} 

Bombay-Baroda 

7.21 

6.86 

5.19 

5.G3 

5.99 

5.20 

5.51 

5.99 

(>.86 

M. & S. M. 

8-22 

7.28 

6.00 

6.19 

5.58 

4.63 

4.22 

3.64 

4.55 

Suulh Indian 

6.87 

6.68 

5.43 

5.11 

5.11 

3.68 

3.82 

3.17 

3.61 


Individual figures in the above table are 
not strictly comparable since the State- 
managed railways set aside for deprecia- 
tion fund more than what the Company- 
managed lines spend on renewals and re- 
placements. But the general tendency lor 
economical management is more apparent 
in the Company-managed lines than in the 
State-managed. This is somewhat remark- 
able in view of the fact that, in accordance 
with the rules of allocation between capital 
and revenue hitherto adopted on the State- 
managed railways, much of what the 
Company-managed railways meet from 
capital on the State-managed ones. 

X. PURCHASE OF RAILWAY 
STORES 

According to the convention of 1934. 
Government was committed to the under- 
taking that the purchase of stores for the 
State Railways should be undertaken through 
the organization of the Stores Purchase 
Department of the Govurnment. The sig- 
nificance of this undertaking lies in the belief 


that the latter department owes its genesis to 
the policy of Government to encourage 
Indian industries and make its purchases 
of stores, wherever possible, in India itself. 
The following figures give some indication 
ot the scale of. purchases of State Railways 
in one year and the vital influences this must 
necessarily have on the industrial and com* 
mercial life of the country. 

XI. RUPEE TENDER SYSTEM 

The new stores purchase rules promul- 
gated with the Government of India, in the 
Industries Department, Resolution No. S.217 
of the I2th December, 1929, came into 
force from the ist January and provide that 
all articles required to be purchased for the 
public service, except those of special and 
unusual character, must be purchased on 
the condition that delivery shall be made 
in India for payment in India. They also 
permit of a limited degree of price, prefer- 
ence being accorded to articles produced or 
manufactured either wholly or partly in 
India. Departmental regulations have been 
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VALUE OF RAILWAY MATERIALS 
PURCHASED 


(In Crores of Hs.) 
Value of Impobted Materials 



o 

4* . . 


*9 flO 
OQ 

flS ^ 


o'S 

■§.« 

SQ 

CL, 

Rollini^; Stock ... 

1 33 

0*17 

Tools and Store.s 

3-li 

0*13 

Permanent Way 

2-07 

0‘33 

Rlectrie Plant ... •• 

0*(33 

U'14 

Building and Stalion materials and 



fencini? 

018 

0‘01 

Bridf^c Work ... 

0*13 


Workshop Machinery ... 

0*25 

0'07 

Engineer’s Plant 

0*U 

0*03 

Other materials* 

8*23 

... 

Total 

11*04 

0*88 


Purchased 
through 
Agents in 
India 

Total 

Imports 

materials 

Value of 
indigenous 
materials 

Total 

Purchases 

1031-82 

Total 

Purchases 

1980-81 

Total 

Purchases 

1929-80 

0*57 

1*01 

0*29 

3*29 

6*44 

8*91 

1*42 

1*55 

1*56 

3*74 

5*68 

7*14 

0*12 

0*15 

1*92 

3*68 

4*05 

5*56 

0'4S 

0*62 

0*01 

0 87 

1*40 

2*16 

0*10 

0*11 

0*07 

0*29 

0*57 

0*57 

0*07 

0*07 

0*06 

0*15 

0*32 

0*63 

0*18 

0*23 


0*26 

0*46 

0*66 

0.10 

0*13 

0*01 

0*14 

0*23 

0*44 

0*30 

0*30 

2*98 

3*57 

4*60 

4*10 

3‘33 

4*21 

6*83 

15*99 

23*75 

30‘0(i 


* Other materials consist of coal and cokci stone, brick, lime and ballast, etc. 


issued by the Railway Board for the guid- 
ance of. railway officers in the observance of 
these rules. The assertion of a more definite 
preference for stores produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or partly in India, which was 
tlie feature of the rules made by the Secre- 
tary of State more than a decade ago, has 
thus been followed up by a fairly strict rule 
requiring purchase in India and in Indian 
coin. 

These rules for stores purchase apply in 
their entirety only to the State-worked rail- 
ways. They cannot be made to apply, as a 
matter of course, to Company-managed 
State railways as they might be considered 
to infringe upon the powers of the Com- 
panies' Home Boards in these matters. Bu! 
the Company-managed railways were asked 
to follow these rnles as far as might be 
practicable. 

THE WEDGEWOOD COMMITTEE 

An enquiry committee consisting of 
(1) Sir Ralph Wedgwood, the Chief 
General Manager of the London and North 
Eastern Railway; (2) Mr. W. A. Stanier, 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway and 
(8) Mr. H. Cheadle, the Chief Traffic 
Manager of South African Railways, was 
appointed in October 1986 ‘‘to examine the 
position of Indian State-owned railways 
and to suggest such measures as may secure 
an improvement in net earnings, due 
regard being paid to the question of cstab- 
iisbing such effective co-ordination be- 
tween road and rail transport as will 
safeguard publK. investment in railways 


while providing adequate services by both 
means of transport and place Railway 
finances on a sound and remunerative 
basis.” The committee published its 
report in June 1937. The principal re- 
commendations and observations of the 
committee are given below: — 

1. The railways should no longer- be 
looked to as a possible source of revenue 
for the relief of general taxation and every 
endeavour should be directed towards 
enabling the railways to maintain full 
solvency. 

2. Looking to the future the railways 
after providing for depreciation are not 
likely over a period of years to cam more 
net revenue than will serve to meet their 
interest charges. 

3. The importance of keeping an 
adequate Depreciation Fund and a general 
reserve fimd was strongly emphasised. 

4. The abandonment of fencing at 
places where it is unnecessary, the re- 
conditioning of fishplates, the use of 
welding for repairing bridge guiders, points 
and crossings and for reducing the number 
of rail joints so far as Engineering Depart- 
ments is concerned. 

5. Better use of rolling stock; reduction 
in the stock of locomotives and carriages, 
scrapping and writing off of uneconomical 
units of rolling stock; a better standard of 
supervision and training by Eturopean 
supervisory staff, so far as the mechanical 
engineering department is concerned. 

6. Acceleration of passing trains, 
improved operation by reduction of loads, 
closing of unremunerative branch lines and 
withdrawing unremunerative services. 
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7. All railways should examine the 
possibility of engaging in road services and 
place their proposals for the Provincial 
Governments. 

8. The institution of a railway informa- 
tion office to mantain adequate contact 
with the press. 

9. Closer contact between the agents 
and the trading public. 

To all appearances, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee look commonplace 
and there is no recommendation that has 
not already engaged the attention of the 
Railway Board previously on some occa- 
sion or other. No observation of the 
committee has perhaps evoked public 
indignation so much as their reference to 
the need for further Europeanising of the 
services on the Railways. The remark 
that the railways should no longer be 
looked to as a 'possible * source of revenue 
for the relief of general taxation has 
equally met with severe criticism in the 
hands of the public. Except the technical 
reepmmenda^tions on which there can pos- 
sibly be ‘ no twb opinions the rest have in 
totd been rejected by the Assembly. 

FEDERAL RAILWAY AUTHORITY 

This chapter on Railway Finance would 
be incomplete without a reference to what 
would be the organisation of the railways 
under the Indian Federation in accordance 
with the Government of India Act of 1935. 
The executive authority of the Federation 
in respect of all matters concerning the 
railways shall be exercised by a Federal 
Railway Authority. The Authority shall 
consist of seven members, to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, with experience 
in commerce, industry, agriculture, finance 
of administration, and the Authority shall 
be guided in the discharge of their func- 
tions by such instructions on matters of 
policy as may be given to them by the 
Federal Government. The authority shall 
maintain their own accounts and any sur- 
plus on revenue account shown in the 
accounts of the Authority shall be appor- 
tioned between the Federation and the 
Authority in accordance with a scheme to 
be prepared by the Federal Government 
or until such a scheme has been prepared 
in accordance with the principles which 
exist at present. 

Thus with the establishment of the 
Federal Railway authority, the political 
interference which has been one of the 
long-standing complaints of the Railways, 
will have been removed. The Federation 
will get a fixed contribution as in vogue 

45 


at present or as may be laid down by 
mutual agreement at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Authority. The accounts 
of the Authority will be subject to the 
audit of the Auditor-General. 

THE FUTURE OF THE RAILWAYS 

The year 1986-37 may well be said to 
be the turning point in the history of the 
finances of our railways. The depression 
set in the year 1931-32 when the balance 
in the Reserve Fund of the Railways, was 
completely wiped out to meet the deficit. 
It may be said that the period of deficit 
years started from 1930-31 but a contribu- 
tion of Rs. 574 lakhs could have been made 
to the General Revenues in that year out 
of the balance in the Reserve Fund. The 
year 1931-32 however, could see no possi- 
bility of even this, for in that year the net 
revenue was insufficient to meet even the 
interest charges, and there was no balance 
left in the Reserve Fund either. The de- 
pression which started in 1931-32 continued 
up to 1935-36. Owing to improvement in 
trade and commerce and in the political 
condition of the country, the year 1986-87 
has definitely been a year of small surplus 
which, according to the revised estimate 
of 1986-87, was expected to amount to 
Rs. 15 lakhs. How much it was actually 
will be known when the budget estimates 
for 1937-88 is presented to the Assembly. 

The question that is in everybody's lips 
is “Will the year 1986-87 prove to be really 
the harbinger of a bright period for the 
Railways ?” Much as we disagree with the 
view of the Wedgwood Committee that 
*^the Railways shall no longer be looked 
to as possible sources of revenues” the need 
for the Railways themselves to bring about 
a reorientation of their outlook in all 
matters cannot be too strongly emphasised, 
if they are to retain their hold on the public 
support. An effective coordination with 
other means of transport, chiefly the buses 
which are mostly private-owned, greater 
consideration for the convenience and 
comfort of the lower class passengers, 
greater civility on the part of the Railway 
servants — these may perhaps be said to be 
some of the reforms which would be neces- 
sary for the attainment by the railways 
of anything like the period of prosperity 
in the pre-depression days. It should be 
remembered that the railways are the 
greatest asset of the country and two- 
thirds of the public debt of India are sunk 
in our railways. No effort will therefore 
be too great to placet the Railways on a 
sound financial footing. 



X. X X segsx. x x x x x x x x x x x x x x 
X X 

I BANKING SECTION : 

I BANKING IN INDIA 1937-38 | 

X . X 


s. 






Bank profits generally reflect the measure 
of prosperity and activity in trade in a 
country. Owing to the consistent decline 
in activity from the end of 1937 it was but 
natural that there was some anxiety regard- 
ing the results for the first half of 1938. 
The profit figures for the first half of 1937 
fully reflected the active conditions prevail- 
ing in the various industries. The excessive 
activity in the stock exchanges all over the 
world added to the profits of banks. The 
crash in stock exchange values came in 
April, 1937, but there was a moderate re- 
vival towards the end of September. But 
with the frustration of hopes of a revival in 
industrial activity in autumn in the United 
States, there was another serious crash in 
prices. Since October, last, there has been 
a gradual decline in industrial activity, 
especially, in the United States and with 
that a fall in sstock exchange prices. 

The effects pf the developments in the 
United States have been fuliy reflected in 
this country. Stock exchange activity has 
been at the lowest ebb during the past 
eight months and more. Only during the 
past few weeks has there been any sem- 
blance of activity. With a dwindling 
balance of trade and less financing on ac- 
count of crop movementss, one would have 
naturally expected a define in profits of the 
leading banks. This declining tendency in 
profits was noticeable even towards the, 
closing months of last year, but the effects 
of the depression could not be fully reflect- 
ed in last year’s figures. It is on account 
of these reasons that the figures for the 
half-year ended June, 1938, are invested 
with special importance. Fortunately, they 
are not discouraging. 

From the table given below it will be seen 
that, excepting the Imperial Bank of India, 
the other banks have recorded a decline in 
profits over the corresponding period last 
year. The slight increase in the profits of 
Imperial Bank of India is perhaps doe to 
the higher yield on Treasury Bills even late 


in the season. Among the other banks, the 
fall has been rather pronounced in the case 
of the Central Bank of India Limited and 
it is the only case of a bank which has earn- 
ed profits less than those for the correspond- 
ing period in 1936. In an anal3^is of this 
nature it would be better to take the profits 
of the Bank of India as the correct guide. 
Then it will be seen that the profits for the 
half-year ended June, 1938, are slightly 
lower than those for the corresponding 
period in 1937 and considerably higher than 
those for the corresponding period in 1936. 

(In. lakhs rupees) 
Half-year ended June 



1938 

1937 

1936 

Imperial Bank 

... 39*52 

89*09 

37.27 

Bank of India 

n.45 

12.14 

8.34 

Ccnlral Bank 

11.24. 

13.82 

12.49 

Punjab National 

4.51 

4.55 

3.25 

Bank of Baroda 

2*32 

2.64 

1.95 

Total 

... 69.04 

.72.26 

63>30 

Increase 




% over 193H 

9.1 

14.2 

• •ft 

Decrease 




over 19»7 

4.5 

... 



The aggregate profit for the whole group 
for the first half of 1938 is Rs. 69.04 lakhs 
against Rs. 72.26 lakhs for the first half of 
1937 and Rs. 63.30 for a similar period in 
1936. While the percentage of decline 
over the profit for the first six months of 
1937 is only 4.5 per cent., the percentage 
of increase over the profits for 1936 is still 
9.1 per cent, agaimst 14.2 per cent, in 1937. 
Thus the decline in profits, white expected, 
is only 4.5 per cent., and should not be 
considered as too disscouraging. The re- 
covery in the markets during the past three 
months, if it is to be taken as the harbinger 
(jf recovery, should put a stop to the 
decline in profits. 

The position of the scheduled banks will 
be noticeable from the table given below. 
The total number of scheduled banks in- 
creased from 50 to 54 during the course of 
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1937. The advantages of contact with the 
central bank of the country arc being in- 
creasingly recognised by the joint-stock 
banks and some of them increased their 
share capital apparently with the primary 
object of being included in the Schedule. 


Demand liabilities in India and Burma 
Time liabilities in India and Burma 
Cash in India and Burma . . 

Balances with the Reserve Bank 
Advances in India and Burma 
Bills discounted in India and Burma 


As on l'l-37 

As on 81-12-S7 

As on 2-9'38 

Rs. 

131,72,29,000 

Us. 

181,53,84,000 

Rs. 

131,01,52,000 

102,28,32,000 

110,76,09,000 

lOu, 70,82, 000 

7,19,31,000 

8,14,80,000 

5,84,05,000 

20,48,70,000 

19,91,99,000 

21,19,53,000 

100,32,53,000 

108,78,86,000 

107,95.22,000 

4,95,91,000 

6,13,08,000 

2,53,31,000 


The Reserve Bank of India was able to 
earn a net profit of Rs. 27,91,200 for the 
year ended December, 1937, after payment 
of expenses of administration and provision 
for sundry liabilities and contingencies. 
The usual dividend of 3J per cent, was 
declared and the balance was paid to the 
Governor-General in Council in accordance 
with section 47 of the Reserve Bank of 
India Act, 1934. The average rate for 
Indian treasury bills was slightly higher for 
the year at Rs. 0-14-4 compared with 
Rs. 0-11-4 for 1936. The low rates pre- 
vailing both in India and London again re- 
acted on the profits of the Bank and to a 
greater extent than in the previous year since 
April there expired the temporary proviso 
to section 33 (6) c of the Reserve Bank 
Act which enabled the bank to hold 
British Govermnent Sterling Securities 
maturing after five years. 


The giltedge market was firm throughout 
the period under review. 3J per cent. 
Paper nearly touched par during the early 
months of this year but during recent 
months have shown an uncertain tendency 
with the disturbances in the international 
political situation. The bank rate remain- 
ed tmehanged at 3J per cent. 

Advantages of the e.\tremely easy money 
conditions was taken by the Central Gov- 
ernment which came out with a long term 
3 per cent, cash and conversion loan for 
Rs. 15 crores rupees. The ksue price was 
Rs. 98. si cent. Loan, 1938-40 and 
5 per cent. Loan, 1939-44, were accepted 
in subscription to the 3 per cent, loan at 
Rs. 101-12 and Rs. 104 respectively per 
Rs. 100 nominal of the securities tendered. 
The lists were heavily oversubscribed, the 
amount of 5J per cent. 1938/40 offered be- 
ing approximately Rs. 11.39 crores while 
the 5 per cent, tendered to the authorities 
amounted to Rs. 8.04 crores. Cash applica- 
tions came to Rs. 6 crores. The gross total 
was Rs. 25.5 crores. The public bodies 
have been successful in getting their re- 
quirements at favourable rates. 

The banking system in South India re- 
ceived a rude shock some months back 
with the failure of the Travancore Nation- 
al and Quilon Bank. With the general 
lack of confidence there was a run on al- 
most all the important banks in the 
Southern Presidency . Only the steps taken 
by the Government of Madras and Reserve 
Bank of India were able to allay the fears 
regarding the soundness of the banking 
system in the South. The failure of the 
Travancore National and Quilon Bank has 
given rise to various problems. The atti- 
tude of the Re.scrve Bank towards the 
scheduled banks during the last cri.sis has 
been criticLscd in many quarters. These 
and other problems have given rise to the 
need for the enactment of a separate Bank 
Act and a more clear definition of the rela- 
tions between the Reserve Bank and the 
scheduled banks. 

During the year 1937 branch banking 
progres.sed unimpeded, the total number of 
branches, pay offices, etc., of the banks 
incrctasing from 828 to 1,138 as compared 
with the previous year when the total' rose 
from 723 to 828, which shows that branch 
banking is developing on increasing scale. 



1 

X BANKING SECTION : 




REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 


I 


II 

X 

n 

X 

I 

X 


I (OF THE MORE IMPORTANT BANKS DOING BUSINESS IN INDIA) 

i 


iXi 




RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The Reserve Bank of India was inaugu* 
rated on April 1, 1935. The Bank took 
over the control of the Issue Department 
from Goverunient and the management of 
Public Debt and Government accounts from 
the Imperial Bank of India on April 1, 
1935. It was, however, not till July 4, 
1935 that the Bank assumed one of its most 
important functions as a Central Bank by 
announcing the first official contact official* 
ly with tile scheduled banks. This was 
accomplished on July 5, 1935 the date on 
which the scheduled banks lodged their 
statutory deposits with the Bank in accor- 
dance with the provision of Section 42 of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act. 

The capital paid-up is Rs. 5 crores in 
shares of Rs. 100 each. The net profit, 
after payment of expenses of administration 
and provision for sundry liabilities and 
contigencies for the year ended December, 
1937 amounted to Rs. 27,91,200 as against 
Rs. 53,42,100 for the previous year. 

A sum of Rs. 17,50,000 was utilised for 
payment to shareholders of a dividend at 
the rate of 3J per cent per annum being the 
cumulative rate fixed by the Govemor- 
Ocncral-in-Council in accordance with 
Section 47 of the Reserve Bank of India 
.Act, 1934. The surplus of Rs. 10,41,200 
was paid to the Governor-General in ac- 
cordance with said section. 

The Reserve Bank of India rate continu- 
ed unchanged throughout the year at 3 per 
cent. The money market was firmer in 
the beginning of 1937 when the interbank 
call rate in Bombay rose to about 1^ per 
cent, though it remained at a lower level 
at Calcutta. The Reserve Bank helped to 
ease the situation by increasing its weekly 
purchases of sterling to million besides 
effecting considerable intermediate 
purchases. 

The average note circulation in February 


was Rs. 196.14 crores in comptarison with 
Rs. 168.73 crores in February, 1936. The 
advances of the Scheduled Banks in April, 
1937 amounted to Rs. 112.56 crores as 
compared with 95.05 crores in the corres- 
ponding month in 1936. 

The firmness in money rates which 
usually begins towards the end of the year 
did not materialise and the position at the 
end of the year was exceptionally easy 
with call money available over the end of 
the year at A to 1 per cent. The average 
rate for Indian Treasury Bills was slightly 
higher for the year at Re. 0-14-4 as com- 
pared with Re. 0-11-4 for 1936. The low 
rates prevailing both in India and London 
again reacted on the profits of the Bank 
and to a greater extent than in the previous 
year. 

Sterling exchange was steady through- 
out the year .at Is. 6 3/32d., but the sur- 
plus sterling available for sale to the 
Reserve Bank was considerably curtailed 
not only by the increase in imports and 
' the dwindling in the. export of gold, but 
also by remittance for the purchase of 
shares in the speculative movement at the 
beginning of the year and also for invest- 
ment abroad, in view of the comparatively 
high prices prevailing in India giltedged 
securities throughout the later part of the 
year. The Reserve Bank was able to pur- 
clmsc its requirements by Is. 6id. by 
tender besides being able to purchase 
jC 2, 762,000 by intermediate at Is. 6 5/32d. 
The total amount of sterling purchased 
during the year was ;C33,91 6,000 as com- 
pared with .£42,699,000 in 1936. This 
enabled the Bank to meet Government’s 
sterling requirements amounting to 
;£31 ,013,000 and to increase the ex- 
ternal reserves of tiie Issue Department by 
£6,747,400. 

A separate agreement was entered into 
by the Bank with the new Burma Govern- 
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ment on the lines of the Agreement 
entered into with the Secretary of Stale for 
India in 1935. The Bank continues to be 
responsible for the management of the 
currency of Burma. Currency notes are 
now no longer legal tender in India. The 
Government of Burma also borrowed frotn 
the Indian market through Treasury Bills, 
the first auction being held on the 7th 
September when tenders for Rs. 30 lakhs 
of 4 months Treasury Bills were invited 
through the Bank’s offices at Calcutta and 
Rangoon. The total amount of Burma 
Treasury Bills .sold to the public during 
the year amounted to Rs. 90 lakhs at an 
average rate of Re. 0-12-8 per cent, per 
annum. Of this total Rs.9.75 lakhs were 
sold to applicants in Burma. 

(Issue Departments 

(OOO’s omitted) 

ms.*! loss 1087 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Llabllltles- 

Notea held in the 
Rankini; Depart- 
ment ai.-W-fiO 11,87.8.5 W,32..5S 

Notes in eireiilation 171.78.89 191.09,87 18.5.37.05 

Total ... 198,27,08 203,86,72 2U.60.63 


Assets— 

Gold coin A bullion: 

Held in India 41.5.5,19 41,55.19 4! ,54, .53 

Held outside India 2,86,98 2.86,98 2.86,98 

Sterling securities 06,18,88 71,51,0.5 80,:i0,70 

Rupee Coin 57,11,61 64,7.5,67 02,56,45 

Government 
of India Rupee 

securities 25,54,41 23,37,88 27,40,97 

Internal bills of ex- 
change and other 

Commercial Paper ... Nil Nil Nil 
Total ... 103,27.08 208,86,72 211,69,68 


(Banking Department) 


(OOO’s omitted) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

iJabllltles— 




Capital 

00,00 

5.ro,00 

5,00,00 

Reserve Fund 

5.00,00 

5,00,00 

5,00,00 

Deposits : 




Government 


7.14,1*2 

9,76.81 

Banks 

28,84,-. 8 15,86.70 20,16,89 

Others 

*20.45 

27,01 

1,26,48 

Bills payable 

11,30 

8,81 

11,65 

Other liabilities 

70,83 

70,00 

56.87 

Total 

45,47,32 84,07,81 41,87,15 



1935 

1986 

1987 

Aaseta— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Notes 

•21,48,69 

11,87,35 

*29,32,59 

Rupee coin 

4,45 

6,81 

4,68 

Siibsidiary coin 

Rills clisenunted : 

4,29 

*2,85 

8,79 

Internal 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Kxternal 
Government of 
India Treasury 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Bills 

Balances held 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

abrofid 

Loans and Advan- 
ces to the Govern- 

17,38,78 

14, 86, *22 

3,63,76 

ment 

Other loans and 

1.00,00 

Nil 

*2,00,00 

Advances 


89 

2,00 

Investments 

5, *29, 25 

6,16,81 

6,24,08 

Other assests 

*21,86 

1,07,87 

56,25 

Total 

45,47.32 34,07,81 41,87,15 


* Includes Cash and Short-term securities. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA 

The Imperial Bank of India was consti- 
tuted by special legislation in 1920 by the 
amalgamation of the three presidency 
banks and commenced business in January, 
1921. Since the inauguration of the 
Reserve Bank of India in April 1, 1935, it 
» no more the Government’s bank in the 
sense it was before. The Reserve Bank of 
India commenced operations in April 1, 
1935, when it as.sumed control of the 
Government Currency Offices and Public 
Debt Offices and took over the Public 
Accounts Departments of the Imperial 
Bank in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon. Klsewhere the Imperial 
Bank continues to conduct the Government 
Treasury business as agents of the Reserve 
Bank. With the coming into force of the 
Imperial Bank of India Amendment Act 
on 1st April, 1935, advantage was taken of 
the removal of restriction on business to 
establish Executor and Trustee Depart- 
ments at the three local Head Offices and 
to expand the scope of the business in 
accordance with the extended Charter. 

The Imperial Bank Advance rate 
remained unchanged at 3 per cent. The 
demand for money, although better than 
in the corresponding period of 1936, has 
been poor and the seasonal activity usual- 
ly noticeable towards the end of the year 
has so far been absent on account 
of the movement of the crops being 
later than usual. The advances and 
internal bills discounted in India and 
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Burma of the Scheduled Banks, which 
stood at Rs. 123 crores on 2nd July, 1937, 
fell to Rs. 110 crores by end of September 
and have since remained at about that 
level. Deposits with the Scheduled Banks> 
ill India and Burma remained steady 
throughout the half-year at around Rs. 242 
crores. 

Profits have increased from Rs. 72,87,347 
to Rs. 75,99,964. Nothing against Rs. 2.5 
lakhs has been transferred to Reserve 
Fund ; Rs. 38,600 against Rs. 95,000 has 
been transferred to Pension Fund and 
Rs. 2,50,000 against the Scame to Premises 
Account. Cash and other balances have 
increased from Rs. 8,56,40,083 to 
Rs. 13,43,19,121 while there is a decrease 
of Rs. 4,94,86,939 in investments from 

Rs. 52,58,57,750 , to Rs. 47,63,70,811. 
Dividend has been maintained at 12 per 
cent. j)cr annum and the amount carried 
forward is higher at Rs. 30,41,606 against 
Rs. 28,02,642 at the end of the previous 
year. Year ending December. 

(000’.s omitted) 

1985 1986 >987 

Liabilities- Hs. Rs. Rs. 

Capital ... 5,62,50 5,62,.W 5,62,50 

Reserves ... 5,47,50 5,50,00 5 , 50,00 

Deposits ... 79,09,17 78,79,50 81,08,07 

Sundries ... 88,09 88,18 42,18 

Profit & Loss Account 28,60 28,03 30,41 

Total ... 90,a5,86 90,58,16 92,98,16 


Assets— 

Cash & other Items ... 19,68,64 8,56,41 18,.48,1 
Investments ... 46,87,78 52,58,58 47,68,7<, 

Ilians and Cash Credit 18,.57,47 21,97,12 2.1,87,51 


Bills discounted 

3,00.38 ^ 

l..78,81 

5,99.8;] 

Dead Stock 

2,31,02 i 

2,22,82 

2,08,9o 

Sundries 

50.62 

44,42 

40,37 

Total 

90,85.86 90,58,16 92.93,16 

Percentage of Capital & 




Reserve to deposits 

14-0 

13*4 

18*7 

Percentage of Cash to 




Deposits- 

24*8 

10.6 

16-5 

Profit and Loss Items— 




Brought forward 

30,65 

28,60 

80,15 

Net profit... 

80,42 

72,87 

76,00 

Dividend Distribution 

67,50 

67,50 

67,50 

Allocation to funds -• 

14,98 

5,95 

2,89 

Carry Forward 

28,60 

28,08 

80.42 

Dividend per cent 

12 

12 

12 


INDIAN JOINT-STOCK BANKS 

ALLAHABAD BANK LIMITED 

The Allahabad Bank is one of the old^t 
of Indian joint stock banks, established in 
the year 1865. Its original Head Office 
was Allahabad, but since its affiliation to 
the P. & 0. Banking Corporation about 10 
years ago, its registered office has been 
transferred to Calcutta. The Altehabad 
Bank has devoted special attention to 
branch banking and finance of produce. 
Its branches are spread ^ practically 
throughout the United Provinces and a 
good part of the Punjab. The bank has 
also branches at other important centres 
like Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi, Na^ur, 
etc. In the field of produce finance, it did 
considerable pioneer work 5 and though 
new entrants into the field sedc to cut in 
to its business, the facilities which the 
Allahabad Bank has always offered, and 
is ever in a position to offer, should retain 
for it, its own clients and connections and 

bu^ess. 

During the year ended March, 1938, 
deposits were slightly higher at 
Rs. 10,77,24,828 againsst Rs. 10,47,85,510 
in the previous year. In spite of the 
decrease in loans and advances from 
Rs. 5,89,58, 999 to Rs. 5,54,22,304 profits 
for the year were Rs. 10,37,M2 against 
Rs. 8,87,271 previously. Cash shows a 
decrease of Rs. 8,00,707 at Rs. 1,59,60,167 
and investments an increase of 
Rs. 78,62,871 at Rs. 4,26,23,845. 
Rs. 2,00,000 .against Rs. 1,50,000 previous- 
ly has been transferred to Reserve Fund 
and Rs. 2,00,000 again.st 1,50,000 has bren 
transferred to Contingencies. The divi- 
dend and bonus have been maintained at 
18 per cent. The amount carried forward 
is higher at Rs. 5,57,088 against 4,78,147 
in the previous year. Year ending March. 



(MO’S omitted) 



19.35 

1986 

1987 

Liabilities— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

35, .50 

85,-50 

8,550 

Reserves 

44,50 

46,50 

48,05 

Provident Fund-.. 

19,13 

18,88 

202,0 

Deposits 

9.76,36 

10,47,86 

10,77,25 

Other items 
Profit & L 0 s s 

5.94 

9.83 

6,52 

Account 

8,33 

10,61 

12,87 

Total 

10,89,76 

11,69,18 

12,00,80 
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Assets— 

Cash 

2,55,22 _ 

T.1.67.61 

1,59,60 

Investments 

Loans, Advance.s, 

4,07,99 

8,42,95 

4,26,24 

etc. 

3,72,60 

6,04,85 

5,68,51 

Property 

44,05 

44,73 

44, j5 

Other items 

9,90 

8,99 

1,49 

Total 

10,89,76 

11,69,13 

12,00,89 

Percentage of 




Capital & Re- 
serves to De- 




posits 

8*2 

7.8 

7-8 

Percentage of 

Cash to Deposils 
Percentage of 

26*2 

16.0 

14-.S 

liquid assets to 
deposits 

68*0 

48.9 

54*4 


Profit and Loss items-- 




Brought forward 

4,08 

4,03 

4,78 

Net profit 

5,65 

8,87 

10,38 

Dividend Distri- 




bution 

4,59 

4,59 

4.59 

Allocation to 




funds 

2,00 

3,00 

5,00 

Carryforward ... 

4,03 

5,31 

5,57 

Dividend Percent 

18 

18 

18 


BANK OF BARODA, LIMITED 

The Bank of Baroda was founded in 
1909 under the patronage of and largely 
supported by, the Government of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Gaekwar of Baroda. The 
Chairman of the Bank is Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand and the General Manager is 
Mr. W. G. (iroundwater. 

The year 1937 was an exceptionally 
good year for the bank. Deposits have 
.slightly declined from Rs. 0 , 94 , 51,000 to 
Rs. 6 , 79 , v 58 , 245 , but loans and advances 
have increased from Rs. 2 , 49 , 72,000 to 
Rs. 2 , 86 , 24 , 084 . Cash and other balances 
fell down from Rs. 1 , 22 , 23,000 to 
Rs. 1 , 07 , 49,337 as also investments from 
Rs. 3 , 59 , 63,000 to Rs. 3 , 12 , 12 , 958 . There 
was a .slight incrca.se in profits from 
Rs. 4 , 55,695 to Rs. 5 , 96 , 682 . The 
dividend has been maintained at 10 per 
cent, per annum. Rs. 1 , 50,000 again.st 
the same in the previous year has been 
tran.sferred! to Rc.serve Fund. The 
amount carried forward is higher at 
Rs. 68,506 against Rp 56,824 in the pre- 
vious year, Year ending December. 


(In OOO’s omitted) 


Liabilltiefr- 

Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Provident Fund 
Deposits •. 
Other items 
Profit & Loss A/c. 

Total 


Assets— 

Cash 

Investments 
Loans & Advances 
Property 
Other items 

Total 


1935 

1936 

1937 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

80,00 

80,00 

30,00 

22,50 

23,50 

25,00 

4,16 

5,59 

4.46 

5,77,39 

6,94,51 

6,79,58 

5,59 

1,91 

2,44 

3,56 

3,85 

5,04 

6,44,20 

7,59,36 

7,46,52 


1,80,01 

1,22,23 

1,07.49 

8,01,20 

3,59,63 

3,12,13 

1,87,30 

2.40,72 

2,86,24 

22,23 

23,68 

23,32 

2,56 

4,10 

17,34 

. 6,44,20 

7,59,36 

7,4(5,52 


Percentage of total 
capital and Reserve 
to deposits 

Percentage of cash to 
deposits 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to deposits ... 


Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought forward 
Net Profit 

Dividend Distribution 
Allocation to Funds... 
Bonus to staff 
Carried forward 
Dividend Rate % 


9-1 

7-7 

8*1 

22*7 

17-6 

15-8 

74*8 

69 8 

61-7 


78 

79 

57 

4,28 

4,56 

5,97 

3,00 

8,00 

3,00 

1,00 

1,50 

1,50 

27 

28 

35 

79 

57 

69 

10 

10 

10 


BANK OF HINDUSTAN LIMITED 

The Bank was started in July, 1929, with 
an authorized capital of Rs. 25,00,000 and 
called and paid up capital of Rs. 10,00,000 
in shares of Rs. 100 each and Rs. ^ paid 
up. It has got a powerful and influential 
Directorate with Mr. C. H. Divanjee iis 
the Secretary. Deposits have risen from 
Rs. 37,96,813 to Rs. 47,35,134. Cash is 
lower at Rs. 9,60,068 owing to the sliarp 
increase in advances and investments. 

Tlie object of the Bank is only to 
improve indigenous bankin^r on modern 
lines in all its branches, including 
Trustee and Executorship business. 
In 1936 Pandit Vidya Sagar Pandya 
resigned his Managing Directorship due 
to failing health and he now continues as 

I/irector at the request of the Board. 
The Bank has got 19 branches. Year 
ending December. 
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THE BANK OF BARODA, LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Baroda in 1B08, the Liability of MemberH being Limited.) 

Under the Patronage of and Largely Supported by the Government 
of H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 

Capital Subscribed ... ... ... Rs. 60,00,000 

Capital Called Up ... 30,00,000 

Reserve Fund ... ... ... „ 26,50,000 

Head Office : BARODA. 

Calcutta Office : 11, CLIVE STREET. 

Branches: Alimedabad (Bhadra), Ahmedabad (Panchkuva), Amreli, Bhavnagar, 
Billimora, Bombay, Calcutta, Dabhoi, Dwarka, Ilarij, Kadi, Kalol, Kapadwanj, 
Karjaii, Mehsana, Navsari, Patan (N. Gujrat), Petlad, Pori Oklia, Sidhpur, 
Surat and Vyara. 

London Agents: THE EASTERN BANK LTD. 

Current Accounts, Fixed, Short, Savings Bank and Savings Bank Deposits received on * . 

terms which may be ascertained on application. ^ • 

Loans, Overdrafts and Cash Credits. 

The Bank grants accommodation on terms to be arranged against approved securities. 

W. G. GROUNDWATER, 

General Manager^ 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

Established 7th September, 1906 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... ... Rs. 2,00,00,000 . 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... ... Rs. 1,00,00,000 


CAPITAL PAID-UP 
RESERVE FUND . 


Rs. 1,08,00,000 


Head OiKce: ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY 

Branches: 

. Andhcri Bullion Exchange Branch (Shaikh Memon Street, Bombay). Bandra (near Bombay), 
Kalbadevi Road, Malabar Hill (:3/4., Hughes Road, Bombay), Colaba (Cusrow Baug), 
Ahmedabad. Ahmedabad (Station Branch), Calcutta, Calcutta (Bara Knzar), Poona, 
Poona City, Rajkot. Surat, Nagpur (Kingsway), Nagpur City. 

London Agents : THE WESTMINSTER BANK, LD. 

Directors: 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, k.c.s.i., Chairman. Sir Cnwasjec Jehangir, Baronet, 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai. k.c-i.f.., o.b.e. 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. Mr. Dinsha K. Daji. 

Mr. Andrew Geddis. Mr. Ramniwas Ramnarain. 

Current Deposit Accounts— Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Rs. 1,00,000 @ i% per annum. Interest on balances, in excess of Rs. 1,00,000 
allowed only by special arrangement. No credit will be given in account for 
interest amounting to less than Rs. 5 per half-year. 

Fixed Deposits —Deposits are received fixed for one year or for shorter periods at 
rates of intere.st which can be ascertained on application. 

Savings Bank— Accounts opened on iavourable terms. Rules on application. 

The Bank acts as Executor and Trustee under Wills and Settlements, and undertakes 
Trustee business generally.— Rules may be obtained on application. 

General Banking Business transacted, rules for which can be obtained upon application. 

A. G. GRAY 

Manager* 
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(OOO’s omitted) 



1035 

1986 

1937 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

10,00 

10,00 

10,00 

Reserves 

32 

33 

45 

Deposits 

Bills for collection 

30,48 

37,99 

47,85 

as per contra ••• 

77 

1,83 

4,84 

Other items 

Profit and Loss Ac- 

79 

1,07 

1,91 

count 

48 

66 

61 

Total 

42,79 

• 51,88 

65.16 


Aueta — 


Cash ... 

9,21 

11,08 

9,60 

Investments 

3,00 

1,00 

5,73 

Loans, Advances etc. 

28,33 

36,00 

43,39 

Premises 

Bills for collection as 

36 

37 

4:1 

per contra 

77 

1,83 

4,84 

Other items 

1,12 

1,60 

1.17 


were slightly lower at Rs. 8,57,93,275 
against Rs. 8,90,75,700. Investments 
stand at Rs. 6,08,46,197 again.st 
Rs. 7,62,33,689, while cash and other 
halaiiccs were higher at Rs. 3,43,27,067 
against Rs. 2,41,60,700. The amount 
carried forward is higher at Rs. 7,64,578 
against Rs. 6,87,172. 

(In <XX)’« omitted) 


Liabilities—* 

Capital ... 

Reserves 
Deposits ... 

Other items 
Profit and Loss A/c 

Total 


1035 1936 1937 

Rs. Rs. Rs 

1,00,00 1,00,00 1,00.00 
1 , 04.00 1 . 05.00 1 , 09,00 
16 16„50 16 , 99.94 17 . 13,71 
1.13 1,07 1,21 

16,83 20,17 21,00 


18 , 38,46 19 , 26,18 19 , 44,92 


Assets — 


Total ... 42,79 51.88 65,16 


Percentage of total 
of capital and re- 
serve to deposits ... 
Percentage of cash to 
deposits 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to deposits 

Profit and Loss Items — 

Brought forward 
Net profit..^ 

, Dividend distribution 
Allocation to funds ... 
Carryforward 
Dividend per cent ... 


.^ 3*9 

27*5 

22*0 

30*3 

29 2 

20*0 

42*6 

31*8 

32*4 


6 

3 

3 

43 

64 

54 

30 

35 

35 

4 

17 

18 

3 

3 

4 

3 

8 * 

3 i 


Cash 

Loans & advances 
HilLs 

Investments 
Property etc. 


2 , 19,00 2 , 41,61 
8 , 90,76 


8 . 10,65 

11,22 

7 , 85.73 

1I,S6 


17,01 

7 , 62,34 

14,46 


3 . 48,27 

8 , 57,92 

34.56 

6 , 98,43 

10,74 


Total 18 , 38,46 19 , 26,18 19 , 44,02 


Profit and l.o$s Items— 

Brought forward ... 
Net Profit 
Dividend Disirihii- 
tion 

Allocntinii to funds 
Carry forward 
Dividend per cent ... 


5,21 

6,04 

6.87 

18.62 

20,63 

21,62 

11,00 

11,00 

11,00 

4.00 

6 50 

6, .50 

6,04 

6,87 

7,65 

11 * 

ll * 

11 * 


* Includes bonus of one per cent per annum. 


BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

'riic Bank of India, rcgi,stcred in 1906, 
is by far the nio.st comfortably situated 
amongst Indian Bank.s. Its balance sheet 
is neat and natty and its business continues 
to function satisfactorily. The Bank of 
India has a most illustrious and influential 
Board of Directors with Sir Chiuiilal V. 
Mehta, K.C.S.I., as Chairman and Mr. A. 
G. Gray as the Manager. 

The Bank experienced a successful year 
in 1937 with an alroimd increase in busi- 
ness. The Official Bank rate during the 
year was 3 per cent. The profit for the year 
was Rs. 21,62,406 against Rs. 20,63,182 
in the previous year. The Bank ha.s been 
able to the maintain the bonus of I per 
cent, per annum in addition to the dividend 
of 10 per cent. 

Deposits increased from Rs. 16,99,94,277 
to Rs. 17,13,71,170 but loans and advances 

46 


BANK OF MYSORE, LIMITED 

The Bank of Mysore was started in 1913 
and its progress has been stead}' and satis- 
factory. The Reserves considerably 
exceed the total paid-rp capital. The 
Bank experienced a successful year in 
1937 unlike in 1936 and this was reflected 
ill the profits which were Rs. 4,54,894 
against Rs. 4,52,026 in the previous year. 
Deposits have increased from 
Rs. 2,33,03.151 to Rs. 2,56,58,300. Loans 
and advances have jumped to Rs. 1,65 
lakhs from Rs. 1,55 lakhs. Bills dis- 
counted and purchased have also increased 
from 7 lakhs to 12.3 lakhs. Investments 
have swollen to Rs. 92,36,070 from 
Rs. 87,74,120, while cash stands at 
Rs. 34,80,138 against Rs. 29,41,598. 
Rs. 1,50,000 against the same previously 
has been transferred to the Reserve Phind. 
The dividend and bonus have been main- 
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laincd at 12 per ceut. and 2 per cent, 
respectively. The amount carried forward 
is higher at Rs. 1 , 15,526 against 
Rs. 1 , 10 , 290 . Year ended December. 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1935 

1986 

1937 

Liabilities-- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

20,00 

20,00 

20,00 

Reserve Fund 

23,25 

24,2.5 

25,00 

Staff Provident Fund 3,85 

3.28 

3,57 

Deposits ^ ^ ... 

2,13,84 

2,83,03 

2,56,58 

Unclaimed Dividend 

14 

IG 

17 

Profit and Loss ... 

3, GO 

8,45 

3,51 

Total 

2.64,27 

2,84,12 

3,08,83 

Assets — 

Cash ... 

44, .52 

29,42 

34,80 

InveslmcnU 

01,70 

87.01 

92.86 

Loans and advances 1,43,64 
Rills diseoiinled and 

1,54,92 

1,64,59 


by the grace of clearing Banks and it was 
considered a hopeless task for any Bengali 
Bank to make any attempt to get into the 
circle. In fact the Bank could never have 
achieved any success in this discretion 
but for the support of Sir A. Osborne 
Smith, the then Managing Governor of Im 
perial Bank of India. The admission of 
this bank paved the way of other Indian 
Banks in getting themselves admitted later 
on as members of the Association. The 
Bank was alsb the first Bengali Bank to 
be scheduled to Reserve Bank of India. 

During the year 1937, a sum of Rs. 7,179 
has been added to the General Reserve 
which together with the Investment Re- 
serve makes a total Reserve Fund of 
Rs. 2,60,902. The available total of the 
profit and loss account is Rs. 29,470. A 
dividend of five per cent, per annum has 
been paid and the balance carried forward. 


purchased 

10,62 

7.11 

12,26 

Property etc 

3,79 

5,66 

4,82 

Total 2,04,27 

2,84,12 

3,08,83 

Percentage of capi- 
tal and re.serve to 

total deposits 

202 

18-9 

175 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to total dc- 

po.sils 

54*6 

50*3 

49’6 

Percentage of cash 

to deposits 

20-8 

12'0 

13*6 

Profit and Loss Items- 
Rrought forward ... 

73 

1,08 

1,15 

Net profits 

.5,11 

4,52 

4„51 

Dividend distribii- 

tiun ... 

2,80 

2,80 

2,80 

Allocation to funds 

1,7,5 

1,50 

1,50 

Ronus to Staff 

21 

... 

20 

Carry forward 

1,08 

I.u 

1,16 

Dividend per cent. 

12 

12 

12 

Ronus ... 

2 

•1 

2 


BENGAL CENTRAL BANK, LIMITED 



(In OOO’s omitted) 


1037 

1936 

1935 

Liabilities — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

4,86 

4, .50 

4,01 

Reserves 

2,61 

2,56 

2,30 

Deposits 

69,!)0 

64,85 

.5.5,16 

Other items 

1,71 

68 


Profit and Loss A / c 

20 

33 

29 

Total 

78,37 

72,92 

61,76 


Assets — 


Cash 

17,56 

21,81 

16,H7 

Inve.stments 

16,61 

14,19 

7,m 

Loans, Advances etc. 

33,96 

'26,96 

27,84 

Premises etc. 

8,94 

9,04 

9,04 

Other items 

1,30 

92 

&5 

Total 

78,37 

72,92 

61,76 


PcrceiilaK« of Capi- 
tal anil Reserves 


to deposits ... 10*7 

10*0 

11*4 

Percentage of Cash 



and Investments 



to deposits 2.5*1 

33T> 

30-2 


The Bank was started in a small house 
at La II Bazar. As business developed and 
increasing accommodation became ncces- 
•saiy it was first .shifted in 1927 to 15, Hare 
Street and again in 1931 to its prcsjcnt 
addre.ss at 86, Clive Street, Calcutta. In 
1931 the Bank was made a member of the 
Calcutta Bankers’ Clearing Association. 
This privilege had so long been denied to 
a Bengali Bank and the Association had 
been kept a close preserve for a small circle 
of European managed Banks with the ex- 
ception of Central Bank of India Ltd., and 
Punjab National Bank Ltd. The other 
Indian Banks could only carry on busines.s 


CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 

The Central Bank of India was started in 
191T mainly due to the efforts, enthusiasm 
and organising skill of the late Sir S. N. 
Pochkhanawala whose services to the bank 
were extremely valuable. The latter was 
fortunate in securing Sir Pherozshah Mehta 
as the first Chairman of the Bank. Equally 
lucky was he in having as his lieutenant 
Mr. A. S. Balsckar who has, in a large 
measure, shared all the stress and strain of 
this institution in the various stages of its 
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growth. The capital of the Bank was in- 
creased, in succes.sive stages, till early in 
the last decade it stood at Rs. 50 lakhs 
paid-up. The amalgamation of the Tata 
Industrial Bank to itself brought up the 
capital to Rs. 1,68 lakhs so that tlie Central 
Bank has been, since then, the largest 
institution amongst the Indian joint stock 
banks. Its deposit figures also were higher 
than those of the others. In range of 
business, largeness of clientele, new and 
newer modes of service, the Central Bank 
has always been in the forefront. An insti- 
tution, so flourishing and so steadfastly 
marching onwards, has had, necessarily, its 
distractors and even unreasoning critics. 
The Bank has come out sncces.sful in all the 
vexatious litigation to which some of its 
enemies have subjected it. This kind of 
persecution has meant the maintenance of 
an unduly large liquid position so as to be 
prepared for runs at any time. Excessive 
liquid assets mean lesser margin of profits. 
And runs mean disorganisation of normal 
business. The management of the Central 
Bank have had to contend against heaviest 
odds. Despite such ditficultics, the pro- 
gress of the Bank has been kept up. At 
all times, it has been ready and able to 
weather even the strongest storm. That 
ii has stood up through good support and 
evil report and strengthened its position alt 
the time, is a measure of its intrinsic, vitality 
and its sound business methods; it also 
shows how much headier its growth would 
have been if it had been left to develop 
unharassed and unhampered. 

The Bank is in the. happy position of 
being able to report an increase in profits 
for the year ended December, 1937 ' 
Deposits have declined by Rs. 80,23,233 
from Rs. 31,48,51,412 to Rs. 30,68,28,179. 
Loans and advances are Rs. 13,52,23,534 
as against Rs. 11,98,35,078 in the previous 
year. The bank's liquid position has been 
maintained. Cash and other balances arc 
Rs- 5.39<47<647, while investments stand at 
Rs. 13,58,63,536. The net profit is 
Rs. 26,85,046 an increase of Rs. 4,48,385 as 
compared with last year. The dividend has 
been maintained at 6 per cent., and the 
bonus has been increased from i per cent, to 
2 per cent. Rs. 8,00,000 against Rs. 5,50,000 
previous has been allocated to funds. The 
amount carried forward is higher at 
Rs. 8,67,515 against Rs. 5,52,525. 


(000’ 

s omitted) 



1985 

1936 

1937 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Liabilities — 




Capital 

],<i8,18 

L68,13 

1,68.13 

Reserve and oilier 




Funds 

82, G9 

85,80 

91,20 

Deposits 

27,78,1.1 

31, .IS, .52 

30,68,28 

Bills payable 

8,46 

0,37 

5,10 

Acccplanccs for cus- 




tomers as per eon- 




tra ... 

.'57,07 

.50,77 

31,06 

Hills for collection 




H.S per contra ... 

67,05 

82,01 

87,03 

Hraneh adjustments 

1 18,15 

32,33 

28,76 

Other items 

11, .57 

10,25 

5.20 

Profit and Loss ... 

12,16 

12,25 

17,08 

Total 

31,93,09 

8.1,00,4!) 

35,08,11 


Assets — 



Cash ... ... 8,81, ‘15 

5.23,19 

5,3*>,18 

Investments ... 10,98,60 

16.01,72 

13,68,64 

Loans iSc advances 9,52,51 
Acceptances for cus- 

11.98,35 

13,52.23 

tomers as per con- 
tra ... ... .57,07 

.50,77 

31,60 

Bills receivable 67,05 

82,00 

87,03 

Premises etc., ... 1,37,31 

1,10,10 

1,36,70 

Total ... 31,93,90 

35,96,13 

35,08,1 1 

Percentage of capital 
and reserve to deposits 11 '0 
Percentage of liquid 

8*1 

8*5 

assets to deposits ... 78‘2 

Percentage of cash to 

67*5 

62*2 

deposits .. 18’1 

16*6 

17*6 

Profit and Loss Items — 



Brought forward ... 5,17 

1,011 

5,53 

Net Profit ... 19,81 

Dividend distribu- 

22,37 

26,85 

tion ... ... 13,15 

11,77 

13,15 

Allocation to funds 7,00 

5,50 

8,00 

Carry forward ... 1,06 

Dividend rate per 

3,53 

8,68 

cent ... 6 

6t 

6X 


t I per eenl Honu.s. 
X 2 per cent liuniis. 


COMILLA UNION BANK, LIMITED 

The Comilla Union Bank Ltd., was 
established in Comilla in the year 1922 
and from a small beginning it has now 
come to the forefront of the Bengalee 
managed Banks. It is the first amongst 
the operative moffussil Bank of Bengal that 
was enlisted in the second schedule of the 
Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934 and was 
taken as a full fledged member of the 
Calcutta Clearing Banks’ Association. The 
Bank devoted considerable attention to 
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FOR SERVICE AND SECURITY 

COMILLA UNION BANK, Lto. 

Estd 1922. Founder: Late Mr. I. B. DUTT, Ex. M.L.C., Zemindar 


Head Office : COMILLA 


And Branches at: 


CALCUTTA (10, Clive St. CHANDPUR 
and 139H, Russa Road) PURANBaZAR 
DACCA CHITTAGONG 

NAItAVANGANJ BAXIRHAT 

NETAIGANJ BARISAL 


RAJSHAHI 

PABNA 

MYMENSINGH 

BRAIIMANBARIA 

BUAIRAB 


GAUHATI 

DIBDUGARH 

JORHAT 

TINSUKIA 

DlGBOl 


Deposits Exceed Rupees One Crore Twenty-five Lacs 
Working Funds Exceed Rupees One Crore Forty-five Lacs 
(At at 13th April. 1938) 

Banking! and Foreign Exchange business of ali kinds (including sale and 
purchase of London and New York Drafts and issue of Letters of Credit 
on London and New York) transacted. 

Rates of Deposits on application. 

London Bankers : BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
America Bankers: GUARANTEE TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 

Managing Director : Dr. S. B. DUTT, M.A., Ph.D. (Econ ), Londoil Barrister-at Law 


INDIAN BANK, LIMITED 

( KHT AUI.lHlI1<:i> IN lOOT) 

Head Office : MADRAS, North Beach Road 

ESPLANADE: Pophatn’s Broadway f Adoni, Alleppey, Bangalore (^ity 

TRIPLICANE • Bangalore Canlt., Bezwada, 

Big Street, Triplieane. 

I-aOCALa iif"i 7 T AD/'MiTi' AT su TMT j Ci 4 . C,olciinl) 0 | Erocloi Guiituri 

BRA^iCHES : .Jaffna, Karaikudi, Madura, 
THE AG AROYAN AG AH : Nandyal, Pudukottah, Quilon, 

Prakasam Road Salem, Tinippur, Tiruvarur, 

PURASAWALKUM : Triehiir, Trichinopoly and 

Purasawalkum High Hoad Tuticorin. 

SUB.OFFICES: 

Cudivada, Tenali, Bhimavaram, Hepalli, Tanuku, Duggirala, Narasaraopet and Udumalpet 

Agents in all other Principal Towns in India and Burma 

LONDON AND NEW YORK AGENTS : 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Subscribed Capital - . . . . Rs. 47,92,800 

Called and Paid-up Capital - - - „ 12,79,280 

Reserve and other Funds .... „ 17,76,148 

Reserve Liability of Shareholders - - „ 35,13,520 

Working Funds as on 30th June, 1938 - „ 4,44,03,799 

All General Banking Business including Foreign Exchange transacted 
Rules of Business and other particuhrs can be had on arplicatlon to any Office 

N. GOPALA IYER, Secretary. 
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Branch Banking and has now 19 Branches 
scattered all over Bengal & Assam. 

The Bank functioned satisfactorily during 
the year ended April 13, 1938, and is in 
the happy position of being able to report 
growth and expansion in every sphere. It 
appears from the Directors’ report that the 
whole of the authorised and issued capital 
has been over subscribed as on the date of 
the la.st Balance Sheet. The paid up 
capital stood at Rs. 4,36,235 as against 
Rs. 3,52,190 at the end of the previoas 
year. The authori.sed share capital has 
since been increased to 50 lakhs of rupees. 

The total Reserves .stand at Rs. 6,05,458 
as against Rs. 5,67,344 of the previous 
year while the deposits stand at 
Rs. 1,25,36,743 as against Rs. 94,46,968 of 
the previous year. All these go to show 
the confidence the Bank has been able to 
create in the minds of the investing public. 
The figures of cash and banks balances 
at Rs. 25,61,872, and Investment in Gov- 
ernment Securities, Treasury Bills, Reserve 
Bank shares and others at Rs. 21,58,363 
reveal the inherent strength of the Bank. 

During the year under review the work- 
ing showed a net profit of Rs. 58,026 ex- 
cluding the amount of Rs. 36,090 repre- 
senting the income as share premium which 
has been earned to General Reserve. It is 
also building up a reserve against bad and 
doubtful debts. The rate of Dividend has 
been maintained at 12^% and the amount 
carried forward is larger at Rs. 12,326 
against Rs. 10,581 brought in. 



fooo*ts omitted; 


1936 

1937 

1988 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Liabilities- 




Capital 

2.91 

3.52 

4,86 

Reserves 

3i3i 

5.67 

6,05 

Deposits 

59.04 

94*47 

1,25,87 

Other items 

6.28 

6.59 

9,61 

Profit & I-.OSS Ac- 




count 

37 

48 

58 

Total ... 

71.91 

1 . 10,73 

1,45,97 

Assets— 




Cash 

8.96 

25.15 

25,62 

Investments 

11.75 

14.30 

22,94 

Loans & Advances 

44.96 

65,01 

88,77 

Bills 

3.4a 

2.54 

8,25 

Other items 

2.82 

3.73 

5,89 

Total ... 

71.91 

1 . 10.73 

1,45,97 


Percentage of capi- 
tal and reserve to 


deposits 

Percentage of cash 

10-5 

9‘7 

6-3 

to deposits 
Percentage of liquid 

13*2 

26-6 

20*4 

assets to depo- 
sits 

85*1 

41-7 

88-7 


INDIAN BANK, LIMITED 

The Indian Bank Limited with its head 
office at Madras has 22 branches and sub- 
offices distrib..tetl throughout South India. 
Its subscribed Capital is about Rs. 48 lakhs 
while the paid-up capital is about 
Rs. 12.79 lakhs. The Reserve Fund, 
which was Rs. 9 lakhs in 1929 has grown 
to Rs. 13 lakhs in 1937. There is a Con- 
tingency Fund of Rs. 2.38 lakhs and a 
Dividend Kqualisatiou Fund of 1.80 laklis. 
Thus the total reserves arc considerably 
in excess of the total Capitiil. 

The Bank rate remained unchanged at 
3 per cent, during the year. The Bank was 
able to employ its funds to the fullest 
extent in the second-half-year and as a 
result the profit in the second half-year was 
better tlian in the first half-year. It is note- 
worthy that practically the whole profit 
repre.scnts earnings through normal busi- 
ness, profit on investments being not 
even Rs. 10,000. Deposits were consider- 
ably higher at Rs. 3,30,01,076 against 
Rs. 2,98,85,594 in the previous year. 
Investments amount to Rs. 81,76,8% as 
against Rs. 70,05,308 and cash and other 
balances at Rs. 63,93,498 as against 
Rs. 64,68,761. Loans .and advances have 
also increased from Rs. 1,95,69,681 to 
Rs. 2,20,95,474. 

With the corresponding increase in 
loans and advances, the profits were higher 
.at Rs. 2,42,665 against Rs. 2,39,058 in the 
previous year. The dividend has been 
maintained at lO-J per cent, per annum. 
The amount carried fonvard is .slightly 
higher at Rs. 40,920 against Rs. .34,455. 
Ye<ar ending December. 


Linhilittes - 



1935 

1936 

1937 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

12,79 

12,79 

12,79 

Reserve and other 




funds 

16,57 

16,03 

17,82 

Deposits 

2,62,49 

2,98,86 

8,80,01 

Bills for collcelion 

0,06 

9,-56 

20,12 

Other items 


4,21 

2,09 

Profit and Loss 

6,75 

Account 

2,42 

1,94 

2,20 

Total 

8,10,08 

8,4‘l..29 

3,94,58 
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THE INDO-COMMERCIAL BANK, LTD. 


Regd. Office : MAYAVARAM 


Central Office : MADRAS 


Anthorued Capital Ri. 25,00,000 Issued and Subscribed Capital Rs. 21,25,000 

Paid-up Capital Rs> 17,54,368 

MADRAS OFFICES : 

ARMENIAN ST., CHINA BAZAAR ROAD, MAMBALAM, MYLAPORE & TRIPLICANE 


Rcrhiimpore 

Chidambaram 

Coimbatore 

Ellorc 

Erode 

Karaikudi 


Amdalavalsa 

Anakapallo 

Aruppukkollui 

Uhavani 


BRANCHES : 

Kumbakonam Tanjore 


Madura 

NeNfapatam 

Palffhat 

Pudukottah 

Salem 


Tinnevelly 

Tjriippatur 

Tiruppur 

Tiruvarur 

Trichinopoly 


SUB-OFFICES: 

Conjeevaram Parvalipuram 

Gobichetlipalayam ^ . 

Marutor Salur 

Palakol Shevapet 


Tiiticorin 

Vellore 

Virudhunagar 
Visaifapatam 
^ and 

Vizianagaram 


Shiyali 

and 

Tadepalli^udcm 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

T. R. Venkatarama Saslri, cj.e. R. Viswanathan, b.a., b.l. 

N. V. Raghavan, Retd. Acct.-Genl. R. S. A. Sankara Iyer 

V. Vcnkalnraman, m.a.i b.l. K. Sivaswami 

K. Siibbaiyer S. N. N. Sankaralinga Iyer 

{Managing Director) 


PROSPERITY OF A RATION DEPENDS ON SOUND BANKING 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, u a purely National 

Institution managed entirely by Indians. It is the largest Joint Stock Bank established in 
India and has the largest amount of deposits held by a Joint Stock Bank in India. 


Capital Subscribed 

„ Paid-up ... 
Reserve and Contingency Fund 
Deposits Exceed . . . . 


Rs. 3,36,00,000 
„ 1,68,00,000 
„ 75,00,000 

„ 30,50,00,000 


Minidf'iiif’ Director Chairman—Sm PIIIROZE SETHNA, xt., o.b.e. 
Head Office — ItOMBAY. — liranchcB S( Agencies — Throughout India. 
London Ai>cnts : Barclays Bank Ld. — New York Agents : Guaranty Trust Co. 

Transacts Banking Business of Every Description. 

Special Features:— 3 Years’ Cash Certificates, Home Savings Book Banks, 
Endowment and Whole Life Insurance for the benefit of Home 
Savings Depositors, 5 and 10 tola Gold Bars, Travellers* Cheques 
issued all over India, Executor Trustee Services, etc., etc. 

For further particulars please apply at any of our Branches : 

Calcutta Branches: 

Main Office-100, CLIVE STREET 

New Market Branch— 10, Lindeay Street Barabazar Branch— 71, Cross Street 

Shambazar Branch — 133, CornwaRis St. Bhowanipore Branch-~8A, Russa Rd. 

Branches in Bengal and Bihar : 

at DACCA - NARAYANGANJ - JALPAIGURI - JAMSHEDPUR - MUZAFFARPUR 
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Assets — 


Cash 

80,55 

64,69 

63,96 

Investments 

80,20 

70,05 

81,77 

Loans I Advances 




etc. 

1,33,63 

1,95,70 

2,20,93 

Bills for collection 

9,06 

9,56 

20,12 

Premises, etc. 

1,42 

2,09 

3,36 

Sundries 

5,13 

2,20 

4,37 

Total 

3il0,08 

3,44,29 

3,94,53 


Percentage oii 
Capital and 
Reserves to 


deposits 

11-2 

9*0 


Percentage o f 




Cash to deposits 

307 

21-6 


Percentage o f 




liquid assets to 




deposits 

64*8 

45*8 


Profit and Loss Items — 




Brought forward 

60 

32 

34 

Met profit 

2,59 

2,89 

2,43 

Dividend dis- 




tribution 

1.92 

1,34 

1,31 

A 1 1 0 c a t i 0 n to 




funds 

7S 

92 

78 

Bonus to staff •• 

17 

Nil 

24 

Carryforward ... 

32 

34 

41 

Dividend rate % 

15 

10^ 

10^ 


INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 

Slartwl early in 1937 the Indian Overseas 
Bank lias made an impressive beginning. 
'I'he Bank has been formed mainly to 
finnee and develop trade, commerce and 
industry between India, Burma, Federated 
Malaya Stales, the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon in particular and between countries 
outside India in general. 

The representative character of the 
Directorate, their position, status and 
business capacity and the (!ncouragement 
assured by the commercial community have 
been mainly responsible for the success of 
the Bank even from the beginning. 

The Bank commenced business at Madras 
and Karaikudi on February 10 , 1937 and 
other branches of the Bank were opened at 
Penang, Sivaganga and Rangoon on July 
•S. 1937 . September 6, 1937 and Noveinber 
10 , 1937 respectively. All expenses inci- 
dental to the opening of the branches have 
been charged to the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


The net profit for the year ended 
December, 1937 after allowing for depre- 
ciation of Rs. ^7 amounted to Rs. 1 , 455 . 
Deposits at the end of 1937 were 
Rs. 47 , 09 , 282 . There has been a subs- 
tantial improvement since then and the 
figures at the present moment are much 
higher. A synopsis of the balance sheet 
as at December, 1937 , fhven below;— 



As on 
;U-12-1937 

Liabilities — 

Rs. 

Capital 

Deposits ... 

Bills diseounted 

Other items 

Profit and Loss Account 

12,4*>,875 

47,09,282 

78,679 

5,46,819 

1,454 

Total 

fi.'i.iXi.lOO 

Assets — 


Cash 

Investments 

Advances, etc?. 

Bills 

Other items 

12,06,767 
0,63,742 
41, .SO, 988 
78,670 
2,05,983 


Tolnl «5,86,1(W 


INDO-COMMERCIAL BANK, 
LIMITED. 

The Indo-Commercial Bank was started 
on November 17, 1932. The objects of 
the bank were “to start and work an up- 
to-date bank to serve the needs of the 
country by incorporating the economy 
and adaptability of the indigenous bankers 
and modern methods of Western institu- 
tions,” as recommended by the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee. The pro- 
gress of the bank has been very satis- 
factory and it is at the piescnt day one 
of the leading banks in South India. The 
total paid-up capital at the end of June, 
1938, stood at Rs. 13,78,520. Deposits are 
Rs. 1,26,32,443. Loans and advances are 
higher at Rs. 1,12,61,131. Cash and other 
balances amount to Rs. 21,73,221 against 
Rs. 20,68,346 in the previous year, while 
investments stand at Rs. 32,91,508 against 
Rs. 52,90,870. The profit for the half- 
year ended June, 193S slightly lower 
than that for 1937 at Rs. 97,170 against 
Rs. 71,997. The dividend has been main- 
tained at 6 per cent. t)cr annum and the 
amount carried forward is lower at Rs. 421 
against Rs. 35,239. 
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(In 0(N)’s omitted.) 



1935 

1936 

1987 

Liabilities — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

10,88 

11.82 

12,04 

Reserve Fund 

27 

27 

85 

Deposit and Other 
accounts 

51,80 

1,05,86 

1,43,01 

Bills for collection ... 

2,54 

3,78 

6,88 

Other items 

1,60 

5.77 

6,46 

Profit & Loss Accounts 

40 

1,03 

1,18 

Total 

67.67 

1,28,03 

1,70,82 

Assets — 

Cash 

12,89 

20,09 

20,68 

Investments 

23,69 

.50,55 

52,91 

Loans 

26.96 

.50,09 

86,83 

Bills for collection 
as per contra 

2,54 

3,78 

6,88 

Property 

71 

94 

1,65 

Other items 

98 

2,58 

2,85 

Total 

67,67 

1,28,08 

1,70,82 

Percentage of capital 
and reserve to depo- 
sits 

21-3 

11-5 

7*2 

Percentage of cash 
to deposits 

2. V 0 

19 1 

14*4 

Percentage of liquid 
assets to deposits ... 

75 4 

67*04 

51*2 

Profit and Loss items — 

Brough t forward 

Net Profit 

1 

6 


72 

1,29 

1,.53 

Dividend Distribution 

53 

65 

71 

Allocation to funds ••• 


63 

70 

Dividend per cent 


6 

6 


PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, LIMITED 

The Punjab National Bank was found- 
42 years ago on the initiative of the late 
Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia. To-day the 
bank employs about 1,300 persons and has 
forty-seven branches and ten sub and pay- 
olfices of its own spread throughout the 
country. The bank has passed through 
many financial storms but has always come 
out successfully. 

Being one of the big five in Northern 
India, the Punjab National Bank during 
recent years has made good progress. 

The transactions for the half-year ended 
June, 1938, resulted in a profit of 
Rs. 4,50,869 to which has to be added 
Rs. 30,255 brought forward from the pre- 
vious half-year. This makes the total sum 
of Rs. 4,81,124 out of which Rs. 74,932 
was written off bad debts while an addi- 
tional sum of Rs. 2,50,000 was provided for 
writing off bad debts Rs. 40.000 has been 
provided for Income-tax. The dividend 


has been maintained at six per cent, per 
annum. The amount carried forward is 
Rs. 24,962. 

The Chairman of the Bank is Mr. R. B. 
Dewan Badri Das, M.A., L.L.B., Mr. 
M. L. Tannan, the General Manager, join- 
ed the bank in October 1937. 


Liabilities— 

Capital 

Reserves 



as per contra 
Other Items 
Profit and Loss 
Account 

Total 


Assets— 

Cash 

Investments 
Advances etc. • • . 
Rills as per contra 
Premises etc. ... 
Other Items 

Total 

Percentage o f i 
Capital and! 
Reserves to f 
deposits. J 

Percentage o f 
Cash and in- 
vestments to 
deposits. 


(000*8 omltcd.) 


1937 

1936 

1985 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

31,89 

21,52 

6,96,47 

81,87 

21,57 

6,09,88 

81,84 

21,57 

5,47,08 

49,07 

30,74 

46,83 

73,68 

88,27 

48,08 

1.41 

1,23 

1,17 

8,30,60 

7.84,51 

6,87,46 


62,57 

56,90 

58,76 

2,04,10 

1,90,44 

1.95,11 

3,93,18 

3,66,81 

2,85,60 

49,07 

46,83 

38,27 

99,20 

94,93 

00,90 

20,48 

31,10 

18 82 

8,30,60 

7,84,51 

6,87,4(1 


«.T 8.7 0.7 


38.8 mi 18.4 


UNION BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

'I'he Union Bank of India Limited was 
started in 1919 ; and the capital in the 
earlier years was Rs. 60 lakhs paid up. 
What with all the competition offered 
by the numerous tianks in the City, 
the Union Bank could not make any 
headway. The Bank was also un- 
fortunate in regard to some of the 
investments, and particularly in regard to 
the building which it purchased for its 
office. In 1922 - 23 , however, the Central 
Bank of India secured a controlling interest 
in the Union Bank by purchasing a con- 
.siderable number of the shares of the 
latter, as a result of which the Central 
Bank of India Ltd. was appointed as the 
TVIanaging Agents. The result is that the 
Union Bank is the unique instance of a 
bank being managed by another bank as 
managing agents. Soon after the transfer 
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of the management to the Central Bank, a 
reconstruction of capital was effected, so 
that the present position is that the paid up 
capital is Ks. 40 lakhs. Bad investments 
were provided for in the writing down of 
capital as well as the difference between 
the purchase price and the intrinsic value 
of the building. The Union Bank has not 
set before itself any high-sounding or 
ambitio'. s programme but carries on a 
simple, straight-forward business in a 
small, but sure, way. 

The i)osition of the Bank has improved 
very much during recent years. Deposits 
have increasetl to Rs. 1,06,09,115 from 
Rs. 1,04,24,489. lyoans and advances are 
higher at Rs. 64,20,628 against 
Rs. 56,06,823. Investments were slightly 
lower at Rs. 73,68,138 against 
Rs. 74,37,194 and the cash balance was 
also lower at Rs. 17,40,232 against 
Rs. 22,54,585. The profit for the year 
ended March, 1938 has increased by 
Rs. 38,076 to Rs. 3,03,124. 

Owing to increased profits, the dividend 
declared w’as slightly higher at four annas 
six pies per share as against four annas in 
the previous year. Rs. 10,000 is written 
off Premises Account ; Rs. 25,000 is trans- 
ferred to Reserve Fund and Rs. 25,000 
toi Divi( 1 (cnd Equalisation Fund. The 
amount carried forward was slightly lower 
at Rs. 1,02,301 against Rs. 1,03,614. Year 
ended March. 



(aM’> omitted) 



1936 

1937 

1938 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Liabilities- 




Capital 

89,90 

39,90 

39,90 

Amount received on 




forfeited shares 

5 

5 

5 

Reserve Fund 

7.00 

7,25 

7„50 

Deposits 

99,30 

1,04,24 1,06,09 

Hills for collection 

21 

66 

62 

Other items 

1.07 

1.74 

1.20 

Profit and loss A/c. ■ • 

3,48 

8,58 

4,07 

Total 

1,51,01 

1,.57,42 1.59,43 

Assets— 




Cash 

29.17 

22,55 

17,40 

Investments 

63.37 

78,43 

73,68 

Loans & Advances 

.54,00 

56,07 

64.21 

Bills receivable 

21 

66 

62 

Bank premises 

3,50 

8,40 

8,80 

Other items 

76 

1,81 

22 

Total 

1,.51,01 

1,57,42 

1,59.43 

Percentage of total 




of capital and reserve 



to deposits 

47-3 

45-2 

44.7 

Percentage of cash to 




deposits 

29-4 

21-2 

16*4 

Percentage of liquid 




assets to deposits ••• 

98*4 

92*1 

85,9 


47 


Profit and Loss Items— 
Brought forward 

85 

93 

1,04 

Net Profit 

262 

265 

3,08 

Dividend Distribution 

200 

200 

2,24 

Allocutiuii to funds ■ 

25 

25 

50 

Carry fotward 

93 

104 

1,02 

20% 

Dividend per cent . 


5 

INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE 

BANKS 

. 



BIHAR AND ORISSA PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LIMITED 


The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, registered under the Co- 
operative Societies Act II of 1912 , has a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 6 , 11 , 400 . Reserve 
funds amount to Rs. 7 , 74 , 884 . The Bank 
experienced another unsatisfactory period 
during the year 1937 . The Central Banks, 
as before, 1 -ave shown little progress in re- 
coveries and consequent arrears to them in 
principal as well as in interest have increas- 
ed during the year. The policy of taking 
over the management of some of the weak 
central banks which were thus heavily in- 
debted to them has proved to be of ad- 
vantage in making their management more 
efficient than hitherto. The directors, 
after taking 4 central banks in the previous 
year, have decided to take, over the 
managemenl of five more central banks in 
the succeeding year. Deposits have fallen 
further from Rs. 75 lakhs to Rs. 69 lakhs 
which are mainly due to the loss of credit 
of Co-operative Banks arising out of the 
inability of some of the central banks to 
meet their liabilities. This withdrawal 
neces.sitated the sale of government secu- 
rities of the value of Rs. 8 lakhs. Thus 
investments have fallen from Rs. 36 lakhs 
to Rs. 28 lakhs. The Bank earned over 
this a premium of Rs. 36 , 914 . This pre- 
mium together with the amount received 
from the income-tax office as refund of in- 
come-tax amounting to Rs. 3 . 5 , 13.5 and the 
balance available in the rebate account 
have been transferred to the Contingency 
Reserve Account during the year under re- 
view. No dividend has been declared this 
year too. The amount carried forward is 
higher at Rs. 98,395 against Rs. 79,017 in 
the previous year. 

The profit was Rs. 29,673 as against 
Rs. 36,523 in the previous year and 
Rs. ^.094 in 1935 . The profit w^s con- 
siderably low due to the substantial con- 
ces.sions in rates given to Central Banks 
to safeguard their investments. Year end- 
ing December. 
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(In OOO’s omitted) 
1985 1986 1937 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 

^ssett— 

Capital 

8,11 

6,11 

6,11 

Reserves 

7.99 

7,21 

7,75 

Deposits 

77,70 

75.01 

63.94 

Other items 

*20,03 

*21,01 

18,47 

Profit & Loss Account 

57 

79 

98 

Total 

1,11,55 

1.10,18 

1,02,25 

Liabilities— 

Cash 

78 

66 

40 

Investments 

89,99 

86,19 

28,10 

Loans & Advances 

6*2,72 

64.21 

64,01 

Other items 

7,53 

8,52 

9,22 

Property, etc. 

55 

55 

5*2 

Total 

1.1 1,. 55 

1,10,18 

1,02,25 

Profit and Loss Items— 

Brought forward 

2 

57 

79 

Net Profit 

90 

87 

80 

Allocation to funds ... 

30 

12 

10 

Dividend distribution 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Carry forward 

57 

79 

08 

Dividend per cent ... 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


BOMBAY PROVINCIAL CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK, LIMITED 

Amongst the central provincial co-o^- 
rative banks, the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank occupies an important 
place alike by the vastness of its resources, 
the wide sphere of its activity and the 
genuine spirit of co-operation actuating 
those at the helm of affairs. The Bank 
has a fine net work of branches, there 
being over thirty branches. It com- 
pleted 25 years of its working on the 11th 
October, 1936. To mark the occasion in 
a suitable manner, out of the profits of the 
year under report an additional dividend 
at the rate of 1 per cent, per annum was 
allowed to the members. A special bonus 
to the Staff and a special rebate to the 
borrowing societies have also been 
allowed. The Chairman of the Bank is 
Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 

As there has not been any substantial 
increase in commodity prices there has 
been no expansion of the normal business 
of the bank. Deposits have fallen by 
Rs. 12,16,444 to Rs. 1,93,14,264 from 
Rs. 2,05,30,708 while loans and advances 
have jumped from Rs. 85,62,840 to 
Rs. 91,35,083. Cash and other balances 
stand at Rs. 80,40,685 against 
Rs. 80,95,868 and investments at 
Rs. 63,78,905 against Rs. 80,30,544. The 
profit for the year ended June, 1937 was 
Rs. 98,742 against Rj. 1,28,808 previously. 
Hie decrease in profits is mainly brought 


about by the reduction which was effected 
during the year in the rates of interest 
charged by the Bank on advances to 
primary sodeties. Another contributing 
factor was the lower yield obtained on the 
Bank's investments in securities and on 
the deposits with approved banks. The 
dividend declared is 5 per cent, with a 
Silver Jubilee bonus of 1 per cent, as 
against only 5 per cent, in the previous 
year. Rs. 27,273 against Rs. 41,858 is 
the amount carried forward. Year ended 
June. 

(OOO’s omitted) 


Liabilities— 

198.5 

Rs. 

19S6 

Rs. 

1987 

Rs. 

Capital 

Debenture 

12,97 

1*2,97 

12,98 

12,80 

14,89 

1*2,80 

1*2,80 

Reserve funds 

15,92 

16,44 

Deposits 

Bills for collcilion 

1,74.56 

*2,05,31 

1,93.14 

as per contra ... 

i.ii 

1,89 

1,65 

Other items 

5,09 

5,8*2 

.5,71 

Profit and Loss ... 

*2,12 

1,48 

1,41 

2.*23,01 

Assets — 

2,59,64 

2,44,18 

Cash 

60,69 

80.96 

80,41 

Investments 

64,88 

80,81 

68,79 

Loans and Advances 
Rills Receivable ns 

90,60 

85,68 

91,85 

per contra 

1,11 

1,89 

1,65 

Property, etc. 

46 

48 

4*2 

Other items 

.5,80 

6,92 

6,51 

Total 2,23,04 

Profit and Los. Items — 

*2,55,64 

2,44,13 

Brought forward ... 

15 

14 

42 

NetProfit 

Dividend distribu- 

1,97 

1,29 

99 

tion ... 

81 

65 

65 

Allocation to Kunds 

100 

*23 

10 

Carry forward 

14 

4*2 

27 

Dividend per cent. 

5 

5 

6* 


•Includes Silver Jubilee Bonus of I- per cent. 


THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK LTD. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank is, perhaps, the most puissant of the 
Provincial Co-operative Central Banks. 
The President of the bank is Mr. V. 
Ramdas Pantulu and the Acting Secretary 
is Mr. T. Raghavendra Raw. The Bank 
has a Reserve Fund of Rs. 16 lakhs, a 
Building Fund of Rs. 15,185 and a Depre- 
ciation Reserve Fund of Rs. 3.25 lakhs. 
Cash and other balances have decreased 
from Rs. 18,28,033 to Rs. 14,13,376. 
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Deposits have slightly increased by 
Rs. 1,84,896 from Rs. 1,65,18,105 to 
Rs. 1,67,02,681. 

The profits for the year ended June, 
1937 are lower at Rs. 1,97,722 against 
Rs. 2,02,267 in tlie previous year, 
Rs. 49,430 being one-fourth of the net 
profit is transferred to Reserve. Rs. 14,826 
against Rs. 15,000 is transferred ^ to 
Common Good Fund, Rs. 29,650 against 
Rs. 25,000 to Building Fund, Rs. 50,000 
against Rs. 25,000 to Depreciation Reserve, 
and Rs. 569 against Rs. 24,433 to 
Reserve Fund. The dividend declared is 
maintained at 9 per cent, per annum and 
the amount carried forward is Rs. 25,699 
against Rs. 36,238 previously. Year end- 
ing June. 

(In OOO’k omitted) 


Liabilities— 

1035 

Us. 

1036 

Rs. 

1037 

Rs. 

Capital 

6, .50 

6, .59 

6,50 

Reserve • • 

14,50 

15,25 

19,40 

Other Funds 

4.22 

4,77 

3 

Debentures 

2,15 

2,15 

2,15 

Provident Fund 

1,15 

00 

1,00 

Deposits ... 

1,46,19 

1,65.18 

1,67,03 

Other items 

14,17 

3,11 

2,67 

Profit & Loss Account 

2,t7 

2,40 

2,31- 

Total 

1,91,41 

2,00,33 

2,01,26 

Assets— 

Cash 

4,62 

18,28 

14,13 

Investments 

1,. 52,51 

1,44,38 

1,42,48 

Loans, Advances, etc. 

31,81 

33,11 

41,41 

Lands 

18 

18 

IS 

Other items 

2,31 

2,40 

6 

Total 

1,91,44 

2,00,33 

2,01,26 

Profit & Loss Items— 

Krought Forward ... 

42 

37 

36 

Net Profit 

2,04 

2.02 

1,9S 

Dividend Distribution 

59 

59 

50 

Allocation to funds 

145 

140 

05 

Carry forward 

37 

3(S 

26 

Dividend per cent . . 

9 

9 

0 

BRITISH BANKS 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Among the Kastem Exchange Banks 
operating in India, the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, is a premier 
institution, alike in the :>ize of its capital 
and the extent of its banking re.soivces. 
The bank was founded in 1853 and is one 


of the few banks which are at present 
t>perating under Royal Charter. It has a 
widespread branch organisation in India, 
Dutch East Indies, China, Japan and 
Federated Malay States and has important 
offices in New York and Hamburg. It 
owns nearly 80 per cent, of the capital of 
the P. & O. Banking Corporation and 
through it, controls the Allahabad Bank. 

The net profit for tlie year ended 
December, 1937 is lower at ;G491,065 
against £496,682 in the previous year. 
Deposits amount to £49,741,351 against 
£48,184,255, while loans and advances 
have slightly increa.sed from £20,599,361 
to £20,795,843. Investments have declined 
from £25,456,080 to £23,610,810. Cash 
and other balances are £7,159,586 against 
£6,602,898. £35,000 against the same pre- 
viously is transferred to Officer's Pension 
Fund and £40,000 against the same is 
transferred to Contingencies Fund. The 
dividend, has been maintained at 14 per 
cent, per annum. The amount carried 
forward is lower at .([1 78,785 against 
£1 82,020 brought in. 

( OOO’s omitted ) 


198.5 108(i 1937 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Liabilities— 

Capital 

3,000 

3,000 

8,000 

Reserve Fund 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Notes in circulation ... 

1,68.5 

1,609 

1,689 

Deposits 

45 986 

48,184 

49,741 

Rills payable 

1,690 

1,992 

2,641 

Acceptances on cusio- 

mer s accouni 

593 

1,658 

468 

Other items 

3,129 

4, .597 

3,136 

Profit & Loss Account 

466 

468 

464 

Total 

.59,558 

64,508 

64,139 

Assets— 

Cash 

S,2fil 

6,603 

7,160 

Investments 

19,439 

23,141 

21,2<llt 

P Si 0 Banking? Corpora- 

tion 

2..S13 

2,316 

2,317 

Rills of Exchange in* 
eluding Treasury 

Rills 

3,949 

8,239 

10,159 

Bills & Loans 

21,117 

20,599 

20,796 

Acceptances for custo- 

mers 

5,93 

1,658 

468 

Bank Premises 

1,.585 

1,.552 

1,870 

Other Items 

304 

408 

75 

Total 

.59, .558 

64,508 

64,189 


— — 

— ■■ 


Percent.** ge of capital 

Si reserve todepo.sits 

130 

12-5 

121 

Percentage ol cash to 

deposits ... 

11-4 

1307 

14'4 

Percentage of liquid 

assets to deposits ... 

73-2 

61-7 

57-2 
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Profit and Loss Items — 


Brought forward 

177 

181 

183 

Net Profit ... 

499 

497 

491 

Dividend Distribution 

420 

420 

420 

Allocation to funds ... 

75 

75 

75 

Carryforward 

181 

188 

179 

Dividend... 

14 

14 

14 


EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

The Eastern Bank, a comparatively late 
entrant into the held of Eastern Exchange, 
was founded in 1909 and has establistied 
branches noi only in India but in Mesopota- 
mia, Singapore and Ceylon. 

The net proht for the year 1937, after 
providing for income-tax. National Defence 
contribution, directors* fees and special 
remuneration £^,000 and after appropria- 
tions to the Contengencies Account, is 
^'127,173 against ;fi3i,866 in the previous 
year. Deposits have decreased from 
^.7, 771, 799 to ;f7, 717,024, while there was a 
good increase in l!ie total advances from 
£2,756,901 to £ 3 , 304 » 357 - Investments 
show a decrease of £720,906 at £5,363,332, 
while cash and other balances stand at 
£1,107,066. £50,000 against the same pre- 
viously has been allocated to funds. The 
dividend has been maintained at 7 per cent. . 
less income-tax. The carry forward is 
higher at £81,191 against £74,018 in the 


previous year. Year 

ending December, 


(OOO’s omitted) 


1985 

1936 

1937 

Liabilities — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital ... 

1,000 

1,000 

l.OOO 

Reserve Dund 

500 

.500 

500 

Deposits 

0,800 

7,772 

7,117 

Bills of Acceptance 
Loans payable again.st 

982 

950 

777 

Bills and securities 

1,165 

1,470 

1,462 

Other items 

45 

49 

29 

Profit and Loss A/c 

147 

164 

171 

Total 

Assets-* 

10,080 

11,905 

11,921 

Cash 

1,202 

1,128 

1,107 

Investments 

5,612 

6,084 

5,401 

Bills receivable 
Customer’s Liabilities 

514 

050 

1,165 

for Acceptances ... 

788 

774 

777 

Loans and Advances 

2,268 

2,757 

8,804 

Property ■■■ 

198 

163 

155 

Other Items 

07 

49 

12 

Total 

10,689 

11,905 

11,921 


Percentage of total of 
capital and reserves 
to deposits 

Percentage of cash to 
deposits 

Percentage of total 
liquid assets to de- 
posits 

Profit and Loss Items— 
Brought forward 
Net Profit 

Dividend distribution 
Allocation to funds • - • 
Carryforward 
Dividend rate percent 


22*6 

19*8 

21*1 

17’r 

14*5 

15*6 


107-8 

92-7 

91*4 

52 

62 

74 

125 

182 

127 

60 

70 

70 

55 

50 

50 

62 

74 

81 

6 

7 

7 


GRINDLAY & COMPANY, LTD. 

Grindlay and Company, which was 
fonnded in 1928 , caters mainly for the 
Indian service, at Bombay, Calcutta, 

Simla, Delhi, New Delhi, Lahore, 

l^shawar City, Peshawar Cantonment, 
Quetta and Karachi. The bank is con- 
trolled by the National Provincial Bank, 
which acquired the partners’ interests 

in 1923 . The partnership was converted 

into a private limited liability company 
in 1924 under the name of Grindlay and 
Company, Limited, with a paid-up capital 
of ;C 250 , 000 . 

The company’s deposits have shown a 
steady upward trend over the past decade, 
the only setback having been in 1931 , 
which was, of course, an exceptional year. 
Much of the increase in resources has been 
employed in investments, which consisted 
mainly of India Government Securities of 
/■ 850 ,M 2 , British Government Securities of 
i] 439,906 and Colonial Government stocks 
of X^ 172 , 190 . Provision for doubtful debts 
and reserve for contingencies were, as in 
previous years, included in deposits. 


1985 1086 1987 


Liabilitie,— C ' (. 

Capital .. 2.50,000 2.50,000 250,000 

Reserve Fund ... 100,000 100,000 100,000 

Deposits ... 8,848,062 8,485,858 8,585,188 

•Acceptances etc., 171,274 160,409 441.,865 


Total ... 8,864,886 8,946,267 4,829,758 
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Cash 

Call money 
Investments 
Loans, bills etc., 
Acceptances as 
per contra 
Premises 


217,002 291,892 287,779 

152,900 180,000 149,000 

1,902,229 1,807,487 1,068,801 
1,80;,2(>4 1,482,790 1,781,817 

171,274 160,400 444,569 

54,067 54,180 96,791 


Total ... 8,864,386 8,946,267 4,829,798 


HONGKONG 8C SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

The Hongkong & Sliangbai Banking 
Corporation owes its existence to a special 
ordinance of the I,cgislative Council ol 
Hongkong in 1867. The Bank has a 
IJarticularly strong reserve position, there 
being a sterling reserve of ;()6.5 million. 

The balance sheet of the ]3ank for the 
year ended December 31, 1937 shows a 
general expansion which may to some 
extent be attributed to the sudden increase 
in the trade of Hongkong following the 
Japanese invasion of China. The principal 
cluingc is in the note issue which has 
increased by about $72,500,000. Hong- 
kong Government certificates of indebted- 
ne.ss arc just over $170 millions as cover 
for the excess issue. The Hongkong 
Government now publish at stated periods 
the condition of the currency fund, from 
which it can be seen tliat well over 100 
per cent, cover is held by them 
against the certificates of indebted- 
ness which the Bank holds. It is 
a great satisfaction to know that the 
banks’ liabilities to the public is well 
secured. The effect of a flight of Chinese 
Cripital to the colony may be seen in the 
increase in current accounts from 
$649,329,397 to $700,263,010. Bills pay- 
able are up about $6,750,000 while fixed 
deposits are down by $29 millions. On 
the assets side, cash with certificates of 
indebtedness is up by $61 millions, securi- 
ties $23 millions, bills receivable up 
by $46 millions, while loans are down by 
$26 millions. In spite of the clash 
^tween the two great Powers with which 
the Bank is closely associated in Eastern 
trade, the result of the years’ working 
must be considered highly satis- 
factory, the net profit amounting to 
$15,432,217 as against $15,107,175 for 
1936. The directors are conservative in 
their dividend policy and the dividend has 
been maintained at ;£5-10-0 per share. As 
in the preceding year, $1,000,000 is allo- 
cated to the reduction of Bank Premises 


Account and the carry forward is raised 
from $3,340,790 to $3,383,005. 

(OOO’s omitted) 



1985 

1 

1936 

1 

1937 

« 

Liabilities. 

Capital 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Sterling reserve 

99,840 

104.874 

104,874 

Silver reserve ... 
Notes in Circula* 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

tion 

119,011 

127.636 

200,254 

Deposits, etc 

776,160 

837,944 

860,160 

Bills payable 
Acceptances on 

12,424 

14,822 

21,501 

Account of con- 
stituents 

2,3(i6 

8,807 

3,409 

Profit and Loss 


Account 

11,700 

12.085 

12,127 

Total 1,051,501 

1.130.668 

1,282,325 

Assets 




Cash and bullion 
Investments 

Loans and Advan- 


197,465 

801,420 

87,821 

404,94-1 

ces, ele. 

435,863 

493,813 

467,315 

Hills receivable 
Constituents as 

132,777 

112,891 

158,535 

per contra 

2,366 

3,807 

3,409 

Bank premises ... 

22,171 

21,772 

20,801 

Total 1,051,501 

1,130,668 

1,232,325 


Feicentagc of 
capital and re- 
serves to depo- 
sits and notes in 


circulation 

14-5 

14'0 

12-7 

Percentage of cash 
to deposits and 

notes in circulation 21*9 
Profit and Loss Items — 

205 

8-2 

Brought forward ... 

3,295 

3,395 

3,391 

Net profit 

15,886 

15,107 

15,432 

Dividend distribu- 

tion 

10,996 

14,014 

14.309 

Allocation to funds 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Carryforward 

8,327 

isi 

8,841 

3,383 

^5* 

Dividend per share 

isi 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

Lloyds Bank, the second largest com- 
mercial bank in England, was incorporat- 
ed in 1865 as an amalgamation of two 
Birmingham banks. By 1913 it had 
acquired 45 other banks, and had, largely 
through these absorptions, widely dis^- 
buted branches in 45 of the 52 counties, 
including offices in the Metropolitan area. 
In 1918 the Company absorbed the Capital 
and Counties Bank, a purcha^ which 
gre-atly strengthened its position in London 
and gave it 473 additional branches, 
including 259 in the Eastern countries and 
other areas in which it had previously 
been almost entirely unrepresented. 
the same year it further extended its 
territory by acquiring control of the 
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MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, UMTTED 


(INCORPORATED IN ENGLAND) 


Authorised Capital £3,000,000 Paid-up Capital 

Subscribed „ £1,800,000 Reserve Fund 


£1,050,000 

£1,075,000 


LONDON BANKERS : 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND and THE MIDLAND BANK LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

NO. 15, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E. C. 3. 

BRANCHES and AGENCIES: 


Caleiilla 

Madras 

Singapore 

Kuala 

Bangkok 

Howrah 

Rangoon 

Ipoh (F.M.S.) 

Trengganu 

Hong Kong 

Delhi 

Colombo 

Kuala Lumpur 

Kota Bharu 

Shanghai 

Simla 

Kandy 

(F.M.S.) 

(Kelantan) 

Mauritius 

Karachi 

Galle 

Kuala Lipis 

Kuantan 

New York 

Bombay 

Penang 

iF.M.S.) 

(Pahang) 

(U.S.A.) 


The Bank transacts banking business of every description throughout the world. Current 

Accounts opened. 

FIXED DEPOSITS 

Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application* 
The Bank undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 

N. WILKS, Manager 

Clive Buildings, 8, Clive Street, CALCUTTA 

Howrah Agency — 11 , Grand Trunk Road, MAID AN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

(incorporated in united kingdom) 

BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT IN" KENYA COLONY & UGANDA 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000,000 

PAID UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 

RESERVE FUND ... ... £2,200,000 

HEAD OFFICE : 26, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2. 

INDIA KENYA COLONY 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Mombasa. Nakuru, Nairobi, Kisumu. 

Chittagong, Amritsar, Cawnporc, Delhi, TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 

Lahore, Tulieorin, Cochin. Dar-cs-Salaam, Tanga, Mwanza. 

BURMA ARABIA 

«ir 1 1 Aden, Steamer Pt., Aden. 

Rangoon, Mandalay. UGANDA 

CEYLON Entebbe, Jinja, Kampala. 

Colombo, Kandy, Nuwara Eliya. ZANZIBAR 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened and FIXED DEPOSITS are received on terms which may 
be ascertained on application. 

The Bank issues LETTERS OP CREDIT and transacts GENERAL BANKING and 
EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description with the principal commercial cities of the world. 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES ISSUED Payable throughout the WORLD and ACCEPTED by 
LEADING STEAMSHIP LINES, IM1»ERIAL AIRWAYS and PRINCIPAL HOTELS. 

The Bank’s London Office undertakes to act as Trustee or Executor, prepares claims for 
recovery of Income-Tax overpaid and compiles Income-Tax and Super-Tax Returns for the 
purpose of assessment on terms which may be learned on application. 

Calcutta Office : N. W. CHISHOLM 

104, Clive Street. Manager 
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National Bank of Scotland, and in 1919 
by absorbing tlie West Yorkshire Bank, 
an institution closely associated with the 
woollen and worsted industries, with 
deposits of over ;(|10 millions. In 1918 
Lloyds Bank acquired the London and 
River Plate Bank. The latter, with head 
oiEce in London, became amalgamated 
with the London and Brazilian Bank, the 
new insitution being known as Bank of 
London and South America, Limited. 
Branches in Egypt, India and Burma were 
secured for the first time in 1923, on the 
acquisition of Cox and Company, which 
with desposits of ;£16,600,0()0, possessed 
seven branches in India and two in Egypt. 

To take the liabilities side first, the 
Reserve Fund is now >£9,500,000 as com- 
pared with ;£9,000,000 in 1936, the result 
of the re-transfer which the directors of the 
Bank have made of half a million pounds 
from their internal funds. Deposits were 
higher at >£441,276,045 as against 
>£406,060,950 in the previous year. 

The next item of importance on the 
assets side is the increase in loans and 
advances by over >£21,000,000 from 
>£149,278,901 to >£170,844,025 and the 
percentage to dcpo.sits has risen from 36.7 
per cent, to 41. .5 per cent. A large part 
of this increa.% occurred during the latter 
half of the year and the average through- 
out the year was 39.2 per cent. 

Cash and other balances were lower 
>£88,449,532 against >£102,365,019 in the 
previous year, while investments have 
declined from >£157,177,481 to 
>£117,588,266. The Profit and Loss 
Account shows the satisfactory, increase 
of >£88,000, all the more satisfactory 
because it is arrived at after making the 
new provision for National Defence Con- 
tribution, and after providing a substantial 
sum towards the Super-anniiation Fund. 
The dividend is maintained at 12 and 5 
per cent, on the ‘A’ and ‘B’ shares respec- 
tively. 

(In OOO’r omitted) 



1935 

1936 

1937 

LlabllitleS'- 

.€ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

15,310 

15,810 

15,810 

Reserve Fund 

8.500 

9,000 

9,500 

Deposits 

400,258 

406,061 

411,276 

Acreptances . . . 
Endorsements 

8,825 

4,055 

3,610 

etc. 

27,910 

28,917 

24,902 

Other items . . . 
Profit and Loss 

118 

6 


Acrount 

1,212 

1.225 


Total 

457,639 

465,074 

465,098 


Assets— 


Cash 

92,859 

102,365 

88,450 

inveslments ... 

163,610 

157,177 

114,003 

Hills rcceiveable 
Investments in 

6,787 

4,020 

43,017 

subs i d i a r y 




companies ... 
Loans and Ad- 

9,039 

3,380 

3, .17.) 

vanccs 

141,307 

149,27J» 

170,814 

Customers a c - 



ceptances 

Endorsements, 

3,825 

4,035 

28, .'ll 9 

etc. 

27,916 

28,917 

.. . 

Properly 

10,181 

9,469 

16,693 

Other items ... 

6,100 

6,412 

Total ... 

457,639 

465,075 

46.4,008 

Pcrcentaj^e o i 




Capital and 
Reserve to de- 
posits 

61 

61 

6-2 

Percentage f) f 




C a s h to de- 
posits 

23-2 

25*2 

21-5 

Percentage o f 




liquid assets 
to deposits ... 

65-7 

63'9 

49-2 

Profit and Loss items-* 



Brought forward 

515 

516 

540 

Net profit 
Dividend distri- 

1,6 13 

1,744 

1,833 

bution 

Allocation to 

L392 

1,392 

1,369 

funds 

250 

350 

500 

Carry forward 
Dividend per 

.516 

540 

... 

cent. 

(«) 12 

(a) la 

(«) la 


(b) 5 

(h) 5 

ib) 5 


‘A’ Shares 
‘B’ Sh.ires 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

The .Mercantile Bank of India was 
registered in 1892 , and it has had long 
and infiueiitial connections in India. In 
addition, the bank has branches and 
agencies in Ceylon, Malaya, China, Siam 
and Mauritius. 

An Associated Comiiany has been formed 
for the transaction of Trustee and Execu- 
torship business in Malaya and has been 
registered in Penang under the title of 
the Mercantile Bank of India (Trustees) 
Limited. 

Deposits have risen from >£14,675.061 to 
/, 16, 025,388. Loans and advances were 
>£6,887,963 against >£5,866,405 in the 
previous year. Cash and other balances 
were .slightly higher at >£2,232,768 
against ^1,847,224 previously, while 
investments stand at ;£7,237,9M against 
£7,026,236. 
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The bank is iii the happy position to 
report an increase in profit for the year 
ended December, 1937. The net profit 
befoic allocation is ^183, 497 against 
X181,732 for tlie previous year. This has 
enabled the directors to allocate ;£20,000 to 
Premises iVccount as against the same in 
the previous year. The other allocations 
are the same as for 1936 namely, ;£12,00() 
to Pension Fund and ;G25,000 to Contin- 
gencies Account. After providing the 
same dividend of 12 per cent, per annum as 
for 1936, the balance to be carried is 
;£l 73,327 against XI 72,829 for the previous 
year. Year ended December. 

(OOO’s omitted) 

Liabilities— ■ .£ 


Capital 

1,050 

1,050 

1,050 

Reserve Fund ... 

1,075 

1,075 

1,075 

Notes in circiila- 
lation 

160 

25i 

327 

Current, fixed 
deposits etr. 

13,017 

14,675 

16,026 

Bills payable ••• 

512 

621 

609 

Loans payable 
against seni- 
rity 

Balance due to 
s u b s i d i a ry 
companies • • • 

38 

2.0 

38 

43 

Acceptance for 
enstomers 

17 

269 

308 

Profit and Loss 
account 

237 

236 

236 

Total 

17,160 

18,46S 

19,674 

Asseto— 

Cash and bullion 

2,025 

1,847 

2,233 

Deposits against 
note issue ... 

804 

389 

419 

Investments . . . 

6,668 

2,180 

6,637 

6,819 

Bills recei table 

2,752 

2,288 

Bills discounted 

19 

2.) 

16 

Loans and ad- 
vances 

.5,108 

5,866 

6,888 

Customers liabi- 
lities for accep- 
tances 

171 

269 

308 

Premises 

342 

837 

321 

Other items 

343 

348 

387 

Total 

17,160 

18,468 

19,674 


Profit and Loss items:— 


Brought forward 

173 

171 

173 

Net Profit 

174 

182 

183 

Dividend distri- 

bution 

126 

126 

126 

Allocation to 

funds 

47 

57 

57 

Carry forward... 

174 

173 

173 

Dividend rate 

percent 

12 

12 

12 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LD. 

The National Bank of India Limited 
was originally founded in Calcutta as a 
Rupee company in 1863, but was soon after 


registered in England and converted into 
a sterling Company. It has important 
business in East Africa, Kenya and 
Uganda. The General Manager of the 
Bank is Mr. E. H. Lawrence and Mr. 
K. L. Hird has been appointed as London 
Manager. The accounts for the year 
ended December, 1937, show an increase 
in deposits at 466,946 against 
X30,027,681 in the previous year, while 
loans and advances show a slight increase 
at X10,07.3,728 against X10,004,846. 
Investments were XI 5,304,064 against 
X14,523,984, while cash and other 
lialanccs were lower at XS, 303,153 
against X5,41 1,234. The profit for 
the year is higher at £465,862 as 
ngain.st X456,286 previously. The divi- 
dend has been maintained at 18 per cent, 
per annum. XSO,000 against the same has 
been transferred to the Officers' Pension 
Fund and X50,000 again.st nothing has 
been written off ITousc Properly Account, 
leaving a balance of X249,817 against 
X243,955 to be carried forward. Year 
ending December. 


(OOO’s omitted) 



1935 

19.56 

1937 

Liabilltlea- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

2,000 

2,000 

2>000 

Reserve Fund 

To current, fixed 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

deposits elc. . . 

29,383 

30,028 

30M7 

Bills payable ... 
Acceptances for 

660 

616 

663 

customers . . . 
Profit and loss 

408 

330 

472 

account . . 

.528 

.524 

530 

Total 

Assets— 

35,179 

85,728 

86,882 

Cash and bullion 

4,608 

,5,411 

5,303 

Investments ... 
Bills of Exchange 
including Trea- 

14,810 

14, .521 

15,304 

sury Rills 

Loans and dis- 

4,427 

4,809 

4,526 

counts 

Customers liabi- 
lities for ac’ 

10,281 

10,005 

10,074 

ccptance 

408 

331 

472 

Premises, etc. ... 

642 

648 

658 

Total 

35,179 

83.728 

36,382 


Percentage o f 
total capital 
and reserves 


to deposits ... 
Percentage o f 

14*3 

18*9 

18*8 

ca.sh to de- 
posits 

15*7 

18*0 

17*4 

Percentage of 
total of liquid 
assets to de- 




posits 

66.1 

66,4 

66.7 
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Profit and Lois Itemo— 



Brought forward 

*250 


241 

Net profit 

Dividend distri- 

m 

45G 

466 

bution 

Allocation t o 

3G0 

860 

360 

funds 

100 

100 

100 

Carried forward 
Dividend rate 


24^1 

250 

percent. 

18 

18 

18 


P. 8C O. BANKING CORPORATION 

The P. and O. Banking Corporation was 
founded in 1020 and among the original 
allotces of shares in this Bank were the 
Westminister Bank, Lloyds Bank, the 
National Provincial Bank and the P. and 
O. Steam Navigation Company. 

Inspitc of these the Bank has seeured, 
for itself an important position among the 
Eastern Exehange Banks. Towards the 
end of 1020, the Bank acquired practically 
all the ordinary capital of the Allahabad 
Bank Limited, and through it controls a 
prosperous inland banking business. In 
1027, however, the P. and 0. Bank, in its 
turn, was affiliated to the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China. 

Addressing shareholders in July, 1937, 
the chairman of the J\ and 0. Hanking 
Corporation told them bluntly that the 
Kastern Exchange Banks would have to 
rely in future to an increasing degree for 
their profits on financing of internal trade, 
and of local industries and commerce of 
areas in which they were operating. As 
there was very keen competition for this 
class of business, profit margins weix: very 
slender. Unfortunately, the Exchange 
Banks have not been able to make much 
money on exchange transactions in recent 
years. In addition to these factors, it is 
likely that other difficulties met with in 
the past year included a falling off in 
overseas trade financing and intensified 
competition from the Native Banks. 

After allowing for all expenses, bad and 
doubtful debts and depreciation on invest- 
ments, net revenue last year was /I85,228 
— the lowest recoided for many years, and 
comparing with /Jl()2,481 for the previous 
twelve months and the recent record level 
of ^1 13,442 in 1934-35. Dividend is reduc- 
ed from the 5 i)cr cent, annual rate of many 
years past to 4 per cent. After again 
transferring j£5,000 to pension fund, the 
balance to carry forward is reduced by 
;(:i,055, from ;ei52,971 to ;{:51,916. 

Comparison of the balance-sheets for the 
last two years shows that total assets have 


risen by over ;(|900,0(X). Loans and ad- 
vances account fot most of the increase, 
although investments are up by X140,000. 
An increase in bill holdings is almost, 
counter-balanced by a reduction in cash. 
On the liability side the total of secured 
lofuis, current and other accounts, is 
greater, although individual items show 
wide changes. Year ended March. 

(In OOO’s omitted) 



1036 

1037 

1938 

Liabilities- 

JL 

£ 

.€ 

Capital 

2,504 

2,.504 

2.i504 

Reserve Fund 

180 

180 

180 

Current and other 




iicrounLs 

6,841 

7.370 

G.8.55 

Secured loans 

4.175 

5,231 

6.763 

Acceptances c If. 

Profit and Loss 

164 

564 

.575 

Account 

157 

154 

52 


Total . . 11,714 16,093 17,019 


Assets- ■ 


Cash and bullion 

1,487 

1,107 

4,835 

888 

Investments ... 

4,562 

4,976 

Hills 

3,201 

3.426 

3,687 

Loans and Advances . . . 

4.884 

5.973 

6,779 

Acceptances etc. 

4t>4 

547 

.575 

Premises eie. 

116 

115 

114 

Total 

14,714 

16,093 

17,019 

Percentage of capital 
find reserve and to 
deposits 

40*5 

37.6 

40-: 

Percentage of cash 
to deposits ... 

217 

16-2 

13(: 

Profit and Loss Items— 
Brought forward 

55 

56 

53 

Net profit _ •• 

112 

102 

85 

Dividend distribution • 

101 

101 

81 

Carried forward 

56 

53 

52 

Dividend per cent. 

5 

5 

4 


THOS. COOK 8C SON (BANKERS) 
LTD. 

This institution dates in ils present form 
from 1924, when Thos. Cook and Son, 
tourist agents and Eugli.sh and foreign 
bankers, decided, for family reasons, to 
convert their business into two limiteil 
liability comiiaiiies, one of which, named 
Thos. Cook and vSon (Bankers!, Limited 
look over the banking section. The 
parent company retained the wiiole of the 
capital of the banking .subsidiary, and 
subsequently that of Thos. Cook and Son, 
Limited was itself acquired by the Inter- 
national Sleeping Car and European 
Express Trains Company. Each com- 
pany has retained its separate identity, but 
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works in close co-opcration with the 
other. 

The balance sheet of Thos. Cook and 
Sons (Bankers) I/imitcd is invariably 
characterised by a high degree of liquidity. 
Deposits of this well-known private Bank 
have advanced by ;(;454,000 or more than 
11 per cent, to ;£4,469,910 compai'ed with 
;C4,016,8(X) a year before which are covered 
by cash and short-term loans to the extent 
of approximately 83 per cent. Moreover a 
larger sum is represented by interest- 
bearing deposits with other banks amount- 
ing to Xl2,688,023. Of the investments, 
amounting to ;(;64 1,026, which appear at 
below market values, the bulk is repre- 
sented by British Government securities. 
The paid-up capital of ;C125,000 is equalled 
l)y the published reserve fund. No profit 
and lo.ss account is published, the company 
being a t>rivate concern. The business of 
Thos. Cook and Sons is now approaching 
its centenary. Year ending October. 


(In OOO’s omitted) 


LUbilities- 

im 

1986 

1987 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Capital 

125 

125 

125 

Reserve Fund 

125 

125 

125 

Current deposits and 

other accounts ... 

5,242 

A, 017 

4,170 

Balance due to Sub- 

sidiary companies 

66 

41 

58 

Liability t<i custo- 

mers is per contra 

18 

24 

‘2R 

Total 

8,570 

4,832 

4,800 


Assets— 


Cash and other balan- 


ces 

2,688 

8,835 

b705 

Investments 

487 

603 

641 

Bills discounted 
Investment in subsi- 

103 

10 

20 

diary companies . ■ ■ 

20 

20 

20 

Advances 

209 

283 

386 

Bank premises 
Liability to custo- 
mers for engage- 

56 

57 

55 

ments as per contra 

18 

24 

29 

Total 

Percentage of capital 
and reserve to 

8,576 

4,832 

4,806 

deposits 

Percentage of cash to 

7*7 

6*2 

5*6 

deposits 

82.8 

83*2 

82*9 


FORBIGN BANKS 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., INC. 

The American Express Company, Inc., 
and the couipanies with which it is 


affiliated, offer an international service in 
three closely related fields — financial , 
shipping, and travel. This service is 
available at offices in the principal com- 
mercial and tourist centres of the glote 
and through approximately ten thousand 
banking, travel and shipping corres- 
pondents. Year ending December. 


(OOO’s $ omitted) 


Liabilities- 

19.35 

1986 

1937 

Capital 

Surplus and 
Undivided Pro- 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

fits 

2,240 

2,270 

2,851 

Reserves 

898 

1,092 

1,118 

Deposits 

Cheques and 

17,585 

18.928 

18,701 

drafts not yet 
presen led 
for payment 

4,631 

3,995 

3,529 

Acceptance and 




letters 0 f 

credit for 

customers ... 

549 

656 

1,411 

Other items 

2,908 

2,106 

2,411 

Total 

34,811 

35,047 

85,516 

Assets — 




Ca.sh 

10,629 

10,853 

6,800 

Investments ... 
Loans and dis- 

18,222 

13.655 

16,985 

counts 

5,275 

5,087 

5,215 

Property 
Customers’ lia- 

2,564 

2,490 

2,427 

bility for ac- 
ceptances and 
letters of 
credit 

549 

656 

1,411 

Other items ... 

2,572 

2,356 

2,678 

Total 

84,811 

85,047 

35,516 

Percentage of 




total of Capital 
and Reserve 




to deposits .■ 
Percentage of 

47*0 

49.5 

.50*6 

cash to de- 
posits 

60*4 

57*3 

36*4 


BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 

Especially chartered by the Japanese 
Government and the only Currency Note 
issuing Exchange Bank in Formosa, 
Japan, the Bank of Taiwan was established 
in June, 1899 in Formosa. There are 
branches and Agencies throughout the 
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world. Bombay Branch was established 
in December, 1917. 


(Yens-OOO’s omitted) 


Liabilities — 

1985 

1936 

1037 

Capital ... 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

Reserves 

. 4,004 

5,100 

6.300 

Notes in circulation 

70,191 

19,138 

112,083 

Deposits 

255,788 

266,871 

209,158 

Bills 

60,576 

93.873 

78,836 

Acceptances 

6,818 

5,584 

12,022 

Other items 

1,972 

2.357 

4.746 

Profit & Loss Account 

916 

1,187 

1,390 

Total 

414,760 

469,010 

523,982 

Assets — 




Cash 

27,632 

25,928 

78,880 

Bills discounted 

212,765 

217,428 

235,085 

Acceptances as per 
contra 

6,816 

5, .534 

12,022 

Investments 

100,095 

122 , 4:14 

117.870 

Other items 

63,113 

92,361 

, 74,340 

Premises 

4,889 

5,325 

6,785 

Total 

414,760 

469,010 

523,982 

Profit and Loss Items — 



Brought forviard ... 

113 

193 

407 

Net Profit 

803 

945 

982 

Dividend distribution 

197 

197 

313 

Allocation to funds 

500 

600 

600 

Dividend per cent ... 

3 

3 

4 

Carry forward 

168 

290 

477 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YORK 


Till a few years ago, the National City 
Bank of New York had the distinction of 
l^eing the largest bank in the world alike 
in regard to capital, reserves and deposits. 
The first place has now, however, been 
secured by the Chase National Bank, 
which as a result of the latest amalgama- 
tion has now the world record figure for 
capital, reserves and deposits. It may be 
said the the National City Bank of New 
York is to-day the second largest bank in 
the world. The paid-up capital is $77.5 
millions, surplus ^.25 millions while un- 
divided profits are $14.31 millions. 

Dividend on Common Stock amounting 
to $6,200,000 were paid as reserved for, 
of which amount the bank provided 
J5»7o4»ooo and the Trust Company 
^96,000. The surplus of the Bank was 
increased by $1,750,000 to $44,250,000. 
After setting aside $1,100,000 to cover esti- 
mated federal deposit insurance assessments 


in 1938, the balance of net earnings was 
transferred to the Undivided Profits Ac- 
count which stands at $14,314,079 at the 
year end. 

During the year $1,798,000 was set aside 
by the Bank and Trust Company and 
applied to the writing down of Bank and 
Trust Company premises, which now 
stand at $54,821,953.58. All of the pre- 
mises arc free and clear of mortgages, 
except the Bank of America building at the 
comer of Wall and William Streets, on 
which there is a mortgage of $4,162,500 
which was outstanding when that institu- 
tion was acquired and which the holder is 
unwilling to bo paid prior to its maturity. 
In 1933 the bank premises stood at 
$65,400,000 with four mortgages outstand- 
ing. These mortgages have since been 
reduced by $4,650,000 and $1,100,000 has 
been spent on new offices. In the last five 
years, therefore, the net reduction in the 
bank premises has been accomplished by 
sales of $1,200,000 and through writing 
off approximately $15,150,000. 

The total re.sonrces of the Bank are 
about $r,900,ooo,ooo and the resources of 
the Trust Company are about $100,000,000. 

Deposits during the year averaged higher 
than ever before in the history of the 
Bank. At the year-end they stand at 
$1,711,552,123.76 and those of the Trust of 
the Company at $73,396,509.84. Although 
the net deposits of the New York Clearing 
IIousi^ Banks as a group, have declined 
nearly 10 per cent, our deposits are appro- 
ximately ,it the level of a year ago. 

During the first part of the year the 
volume of loans showed an encouraging 
trend, which, unhaiipily, was reversed in 
later months, and the earnings from this 
source were at approximately the same rate 
as last year. It is interesting to note that 
if it were pos.sible to get an increase of | 
of r per cent, in the rate of return on all of 
the available domestic funds it would add 
more than $5,000,000 to the income of the 
Bank. 

Operating expenses of the Bank, as was 
foreseen, were greater in 1937. Total pay- 
rolls showed an increase of 5.36 per cent, 
partly due to raises principally to employees 
whose compensation was in the lower 
brackets and partly due to an increase of 
433 in personnel made ncces.sary by shorter 
working hours and an increased volume of 
businass. Other operating expenses were up 
2.75 per cent, in spite of the slowing up of 
business, the volume of transactions going 
through the Bank has reached a new high 
level. 
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At the end year-end there were ope- 
rating 144 oilices, 71 abroad and 73 in 
Metropolitan New York. During the year 
the branch in Antwerp was closed and a 
new branch was opened at No. 9, West 
51st Street, in the Rockfiller Center area. 



($ OOO's omitted) 


1985 

1985 

1936 


$ 

$ 

$ 

Liabilities — 




Capital 

127, .500 

77,500 

77,.500 

Reserve 

16,112 

13,822 

14,125 

Surplus 

80,000 

42,500 

4i,249 

Deposits 

1,6.52,866 

1,713,840 1.711,552 

Acceptances and 




Rills 

44,058 

43,675 

33,272 

Other Items ... 



4,804 

Undivided profits 

10,G4‘t 

13,463 

14,314 

Total ... 

1,880,680 1,004,800 1,890,310 

Assets^ 




Cash 

527,491 

463,259 

516,778 

Investments 

690,551 

7.54,019 

690,261 

Loans iSt Advances 

547,224 

588,349 

609,441 

Accept anocs for 




customers 

:K),684 

23,662 

18,316 

Stock in Federal 




Reserve Bank 

4,723 

3,600 

3,652 

Bank Premises .■. 

54,216 

.52,637 

.50, .548 

Other iteds 

25,889 

18,374 

15,825 

Total ... 

1,880,880 

1,904,800 

1,899,315 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK LIMITED 

After due provision for all bad and 
doubtful debts, rebate on bills, etc., the 
net profit for the half-year ended December, 
1937 was Yen. 16,484,426 inclusive of 
Yen. 10,745,727 brought forward from last 
account. Notes in circulation stand at 
Yen. 881,502 as against Yen. 1,242,326 in 
1936 and Yen. 3,840,085 in 1935. Deposits 
are higher at Yen. 623,131,077 against 
Yen. 599,011,305, while loans and ad- 
vances have shown a slight increase to 
Yen. 386,652,402 from Yen. 385,911,980. 
Cash and bullion stand at Yen. 93,369,127, 
while investments have increased by 
Yen. 25,210,755 to Yen. 436,472,176. 
Yen. 1,500,000 against Yen. 1,750,000 
was added to the Reserve Fund. In spite 
of the decrease in net profit the dividend is 
repeated at to per cent, per annum. The 
carry forward is Yen. 10,484,426 against 
Yen. 10,708,920. Year ended December. 


(OOO’s omitted) 

Liabilitiei-* 



1037 

1986 

1035 


Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Capital 

100,000 

109,000 

100,000 

Reserves ^ ... 
Notes in circu- 

137,998 

184,554 

181,174 

lation 

882 

1,242 

3,840 

Deposits 

Bills payable, 

623,131 

599,001 

651,761 

acceptances etc, 

, 719,576 

685,775 

755,523 

Other items ... 

3 

2 

5 

Profit & Loss A /c 

16,98-li 

17,459 

16,761 

Total ... 

1,598,569 

1,588,033 

1,659,064 

Assets-* 




Cash and Bullion 




etc., 

03.360 

70,039 

145,079 

Investments ... 
Loans and ad- 

136,472 

411,261 

404,515 

advanees 

386,653 

385.912 

952,955 

Bills receivable 

662,144 

6.)().728 

646,742 

Premises etc., ... 

19,931 

20,093 

20,379 

Total 

1,. 598, 569 

1,5.88,033 

1,659,064 

Net profit 
Allocation to 

6,239 

7,012 

7,258 

funds 

Dividend distri- 

1,500 

1,750 

1,700 

bution 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Dividend per cent 10 

10 

10 

Carry forward ... 

10,48^t 

10,709 

10,061 






X 

[EttablUhed 1911 I || 

„ THE BOMBAY PROVINaAL j<, 
I COOPERATIVE BANK LTD. I 

III (Krglisterctl iinilcr Co-oporativc Swiftlrs' Act) ||| 

X I 

III Head Office; y 


» APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY. 

ill X 

X (BRANCHES 30) |||| 

I 1 

lIS Apex Bank of the Co-operative Movement 
in Bombay Presidency. 


Working Capital || 
Exceeds Rs. 2,00,00,000 || 

X 

I Fixed, Current and Savings I 
X Deposits Accepted | 
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X INSURANCE SECTION : 


X 

I 

X 


X 

I 

X 

I 
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INSURANCE IN INDIA 




The origin of insurance is lost in antiquity. 
It is known that as far back as two thousand 
years before Christ, people travelling in 
caravans had some arrangement for sharing 
losses that might be caused by robbery on 
the journey. The joint family S3rstem pre- 
vailing in India from times immemorial, 
may be also said to contain some principles 
of insurance in that the widow, invalid, 
orphan and the unfortunate members of the 
famUy are provided for by the rest of the 
members. 

It is in evidence that the earliest policy 
of life assurance in its modern form was 
one effected in the year of 1583 for a term 
of one year in London. For more than a 
century thereafter nothing is hoard of life 
assurance until the "Amicable Insurance 
Society,” the oldest known Insurance 
Company, was formed in 1706, and it is 
only during the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tuiy that most of the British gigantic 
Insurance Companies were established, 
though there have been in existence 
numerous small British Insurance ('om- 
panics floated in the i8th century most of 
which were later amalgamated with the 
bigger companies of more recent origin. 

In India, the pioneers in the field of insur- 
ance, as in other modem economic fields, 
were the British Agency houses of Calcutta 
and Madras. Along with their export, im- 
port and other trading activities, they con- 
ducted insurance business as well during the 
eighteen and the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The Madras Presidency, which 
has been labelled the benighted province of 
India, however, had the honour to possess 
the first organised modern institution in 
insurance and in banking. The Modem 
Equitable was started by a famoas Madras 
Agency House. After successfully carrying 
on business for nearly a century, the Com- 
pany went into liquidation in 1920 for a 
variety of reasons. The Bombay Mutual, 
established in 1871, the Oriental of Bombay 
started in 1874 oldest mutual and 

proprietory companies respectively now in 

existence. 


The total number of insurance companies 
working in this country according to the 
latest Indian Insurance Year Book is 381. 
Out of it 234 companies are constituted in 
India. 66 companies are established in 
Bombay, 48 in Bengal, 40 in Madras, 30 in 
the Punjab, ii, in Sind, 10, in Delhi 12, 
in the U. P., 4 in Bihar, 5 in C. P., 3 in 
Ajmer-Merwara and 2 each in Burma, 
As.sam and one in N. W. F. Province. 
Of the 147 non-Indian companies, 69 
arc constituted in the U. K., 29 in the 
British Dominions and colonies, 19 in 
the Continent of Europe, 16 in the 
U. S. A., 9 in Japan and 5 in Java. While 
most of the Indian companies carry on life 
business, the majority of the non-Itrdian 
companies conduct non-life insurance busi- 
ness. 

While the development of insurance in 
India is nothing phenomenal, it cannot be 
denied that its progress has been fairly 
steady, especially during recent years. The 
total business transacted by the Indian com- 
panies has risen from Rs. 31 crores in 1920 
to Rs. 152 crores in 1935. In other words 
there has been a rise of 5 times in the 
course of 15 years. The following are the 
figures relating to the new business trans- 
acted and the total business remaining in 
force between 1920 and 1935. 




Tfjtal 

Year 

New Hi]sine.s.s 
Written (luring 

Businesa 
Remaining 
in foree at 


the year. 

the end of 



the year. 


(in crores of rapees) 

1920 

5.47 

31 

1921 

5-47 

34 

1922 

5.64 

37 

1923 

585 

39 

1924 

6.89 

42 

1925 

8.15 

47 

1926 

... 10.35 

53 

1927 

12.77 


1928 

15.41 

71 

1929 

... 17.29 

8a 

1930 

16.50 

89 
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Year 


New Business 
Writlcn during 
the year 


Total 
Business 
Uemaining 
in force at 
the end of 
the year 


1931 17.76 98 

1932 19.66 io6 

1933 24.83 119 

1934 28.92 137 

1935 32.81 152 


The total business in force of both Indian 
as well as non-Indian companies has risen, 
as the following table illustrates from Rs. 124 
crores in 1928 to Rs. 235 crores in 1934. 


(In crores of Rupees) 

1928 1929 1980 1931 1932 1938 19:U 1985 

Total Business 

in force ... 124 142 154 1C8 178 183 31.<i 235 
Share of Indian 

companies ... 58 60 60 70 76 79 132 146 

Share of non In- 
dian companies 71 82 85 98 102 114 88 89 


The number of policies in force in India 
has risen from 564,000 in 1928 to 1,095,000 
1935. Of this the share of the Indian 
(Companies in 1928 was 412,000 and in 
1934, 836,000. The premium income of all 
the life offices amounted in 1935 to Rs. 12 
crores, the share of the Indian companies 
being Rs. 7 crores. The figures cited 
clearly illustrate the fact that the Indian 
companies are progressing more rapidly 
than the non-Indian concerns. These 
figures do not include the business trans- 
acted by the Post Office Insurance Fund, 
which was opened in X893 by the Govem- 
mrat of India and which is restricted from 
doing business with other than the Govern- 
ment employees. 


(In thousands of Its.) 

New Business Tolnl Business Total Life 
No. Amount No. Amount Income Fund 

1929 . . 7,5821.48,41 64,474 18,02,47 68,17 8,64,44 

1980 ... 8,894 1,49,56 71.479 14,17,81 69,86 4,02,80 

1981 ... 9,710 1,50,88 79,058 15,82,85 76,05 4,46,46 

1 ..6,484 98,15 88,165 15,88.80 81,89 4,91,47 

1988 ..4,215 81,17 84,72616,24,39 84,24 5,89,00 

1984 .. 8,202 1,05,90 87,494 17.86,47 88,48 5,98,78 

1985 ... 4,885 1,08,65 89,522 17,88, 6 92 88 6,40,92 

1986 ... 5.489 1,19,08 92,098 18,56,84 97,82 6,92,79 


The Life Fund of the Indian life offices 
has increased from Rs. 5.83 crores in 1913 


to Rs. 31.87 crores in 1934. The growth is 
shown below: — 

(In Crores of Rupees) 


Year 

Life Assurance 

1913 ... 

5-83 

1915 ... 

... 6.77 

1920 

... 8.47 

1925 ... 

... 12.57 

1930 ... 

... 20.53 

1931 

... 22.44 

1932 ... 

... 25.07 

1933 ••• 

... 28.72 

1934 

... 31-87 

1935 

35.19 


The total assets of the Indian life offices 
amounted in 1935 to Rs. 44.25 crores. Of 
this, stock exchange t;ecurities account for 
Rs. 30.13 crores, mortgages and loans on 
policies and on stocks and shares Rs. 6.13 
crores, land and house property Rs. 2.33 
crores, cash and stamps Rs. 2 crores, 
agents' balances amt other outstanding 
items Rs. 2.33 crores and bank or personal 
security and other miscellaneous assets 
Rs. 1.33 crores. Investments of Indian 
companies outside India are mainly in the 
shape of stock exchange securities and 
amount to nearly rupees half a crore. 

The rates of interest realised by Indian 
life offices are said to be as follows during 
the last five years: — 


1929 

5-49 

1930 

5.44 

1931 

5-42 

1932 

5-17 

1933 

5-17 

1934 

5.08 

1935 

4-93 


The total assets held in India by non- 
Indian companies amounted in 1935 to 
Rs. 48 crores. Out of that Rs. 39 crores 
represents the Indian assets held by the 
companies constituted in the U.K., 82/3 
crores of companies constituted in the Domi 
nions and Golonies. The Indian assets of 
American companies amount to Rs. i lakh, 
and of the Japanese to Rs. 7 lakhs. Out of 
the total amount of Rs. 48 crores, 43 
crores represent the Indian assets of the 
companies which cany on life business in 
India either solely or along with other 
insurance business. 

Although life insurance in this country has 
been making a certain amount of steady 
progress during the recent years, the develop- 
ment even at present can be styled only, as 
an infantile one when compared to the 
mammoth figures reached by insurance 
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companies in other countries. The pet 
capita insurance in India is only about Rs. 
5.5, whereas in the U.S.A. and Canada, it 
is Rs. 2,318 and Rs. 1,760. The following 
would serve to show the puny development 
of insurance in India when compared to the 
other countries. 

Per Capita Insurance 


U. S. A. ... 

a.318 

Canada 

1,760 

New Zealand 

984 

Australia 

751 

United Kingdom 

732 

Sweden 

563 

Italy 

... 418 

Norway 

377 

Netherlands 

338 


Even taking into consideration the very 
low earnings of the average worker and the 
small amount of national dividend (small, 
of course, compared to the size, resources 
and the population) it cannot be denied that 
life assurance has plenty of scope to 
develop in this country. 

Insurance has been occupying the atten- 
tion of the public during the last few years 
to a very considerable extent. The defective 
nature of the existing laws, the lack of 
healthy development in certain matters such 
as the bad investment of funds and the 
flotation of mushroom enterprises with a view 
to cheat the credulous public, to speak of 
were a few of the problems that had to be 
solved if progress was to proceed on right 
lines. 

And we are glad to note that the new 
Insurance Act of 1938, which has already 
found a place in the Government of India’s 
statute book has enough provisions to 
eradicate a number of major evils that 
affect the healthy growth of Indian life 
assurance. Among the important measures 
provided in the New Act mention may be 
made of the following ; compulsory regis- 
tration of all the insurance companies 
(Indian or Foreign), furnishing of security 


deposits by all of them, much more 
stringent provisions regarding the regular 
tiling of accounts and statements by all the 
companies with severe penalties for non- 
compliance. prohibition of managing 
agents, licensing of agents, prohibition of 
rebates, limitation of commission to agents 
as well as a provision for the compulsory 
investment of a high percentage of the life 
fund in gilt-edged and other approved 
securities both by the Indian and the 
foreign companies. It is also noteworthy 
that one of the main objects of the Act, 
namely giving full protection to policy- 
holders, is achieved to a fair extent. 
Thus, within one year from the commence- 
ment of the Act, every life Insurance Com- 
pany should have at least 25 per cent, of 
its Board of Directors elected from among 
its policyholders, all life policies would be- 
come indisputable (except on the ground 
of fraud) after the expiry of 2 years from 
commencement, provision is made for 
nomination by a policyholder of the person 
or persons to whom the policy moneys are 
desired to be paid after the policyholder's 
death, provision is made for the policy- 
holder to receive full information by notice, 
wnthin 3 months of the lapse of his policy, 
as to the options he may exercise under the 
provisions of the policy. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the Act is the enormous amount of Gov- 
ernment control, over the affairs of Insur- 
ance Companies operating in India, it has 
newly created. The Superintendent of In- 
surance has, under the New Act, wide 
powers and responsibilities. He can call 
for information, examine books and officers 
of Insurance companies, refuse to file re- 
turns on the ground that they are not in 
eompliance with the Act, direct revaluation 
and investigations, and apply for windinc^ 
up in cases where such drastic action is 
called for. Wc have given above the 
more important points of the New Insur- 
ance Art and wc trust that this Act will 
help the Indian Insurance to grow and 
flourish in a healthy state. 



INSURANCE SECTION : 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
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X 
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If the development of life assurance in 
India is inadequate, the progress of non-life 
insurance such as fire and marine is still 
more so. Unlike life insurance, the bulk of 
fire and marine insurance is written even 
to-day by the non-Indian companies. Al- 
though the Triton Insurance Company was 
founded in Calcutta with ample capital as 
long ago as 1830 and the Bombay Mercan- 
tile Insurance was started in Bombay in 
1907, it was not till 1919, that Indian com- 
panies were organised with a view to develop 
a distinctly national insurance market outside 
the sphere of life assurance. 

The follo>vjng table gives the names of 
the Indian general insurance offices with 
their paid up capital, date and place of 
registration. 


Name of Companies 


Date Place 

of of 
regis- regis- 
tration iration 


Capital 
Paid up 


New India Assurance 1919 
Jupiter General Insur- 
ance ... ••• 1919 

Vulcan Insurance ... 1919 
Triton Insurance ... 1850 
Universal Firr and 
General Insurance .. 1919 
British India General 1919 
Indian Mercantile In- 
surance • •• 1907 

Hukumchand Insur- 
ance ■ ■ • 1929 

Crescent Insurance . . . 1919 
Burma Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance ... 1919 
Clive Insurance C.o. . . . 1917 
General Assurance 
Trust .. 1928 

Indian Globe Insu- 
rance Company •• 1980 
National Fire A Ge- 
neral 1981 


Bombay 71,21,000 

Bombay 28,75,000 
Bombay 15,99,000 
Calcutta 5,75,000 

Bombay 0,35,000 
Bombay 10,00,000 

Bombay 4, 23, 000 

Calcutta 10,00,000 
Bombay 1,47,000 

Rangoon 15,00,000 
Calcutta 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Calcutta 


Total ... 1,68,75.000 


With the exception of the Boma Fire 
and Marine Insurance G>mpany, Limited, 
which was flv^ated in Rangoon in 1919 and 
the Hukumchand Insurance Company, and 


National Fire and General which were in- 
corporated as late as I9a9 in Calcutta, all 
the other newly established offices have their 
head-quarters in Bombay. The Burma Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, after a 
successful career of 12 years, was wound up 
voluntarily in the year 1931. The Crescent 
Insurance Company, although originally in- 
corporated with the object of transacting all 
classes of business, has latterly confined 
itself more or less to life assurance business. 
There are a few other companies with com- 
paratively small paid up capital transacting 
miscellaneous business, such as motor car 
and employers' liability insurance. 

The aggregate net premium income of all 
these companies from business underwritten 
in India in 1935 amounted to only Rs. 59 
lakhs against a net total premium income of 
both Indian and non-Indian companies of 
Rs. 240 lakhs. The New India, the Jupiter, 
the Vulcan, The Triton and the Universal 
have also important business connections 
outside India and derived a net premium 
income of nearly Rs. 84 lakhs iu 1935 from 
their operations in the foreign field. The 
total premium income inclusive of foreign 
revenue, was Rs. 1.43 lakhs. The am- 
ount of business which Indian Companies 
have so far been able to underwrite in a 
year is small in comparison with their capi- 
talisation. A much larger business can be 
handled by them with the resources at their 
command. 

The distribution of the income amongst 
companies constituted in different countries 
is shown below: 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 



Fire 

Marine 

Misc. 

Total 

U.K. 

Dominins and 

76.21 

18.05 

48.66 

1,87.92 

Colonies . . . 

16.56 

20.15 

6.84 

48.04 

U. S.A. ... 

10.41 

1.88 

,, 

12.2,5 

Kurope 

6.08 

1.64 

.87 

8.09 

Japan 

78 

68 

.12 

1.48 

Others 

54 

27 

.04 

85 
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TTn^ian companies do a considerable 
amount of business abroad and obtained a 
net premium income of Rs. 84 la^us 

* 935 - , . 

The total premium income from Indian 
and non-Indian business amounted to 
Rs. 143 lakhs. If the figures relating to 
1935 reflect little improvement the reports 
and accounts of many Indian companies for 
the years 1936 and 1937 go to show that 
there has been a striking advance. Even 
the new-comers to this highly competitive 


field have done well, and the reviews m the 
section will indicate the rapid gro^. 
Under the reformed act progress should 
continue, though the clauses nuhtatu^ 
against Managing Agents and chief agente 
may reduce the interest of the pnnapal 
business-getters in the Indian companies. 
The provisions relating to rebates will ^ 
duce the expense ratio and foster a steady 
growth of the additional Jfseives. The 
general financial position will be stren^h- 
ened thereby and the reputation of Indian 
companies will be enhanced. 
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INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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ARYASTHAN INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established 1934) 

Head Office: Calcutta. 

The Aryasthan Insurance Company, 
founded early in 1934, has pursued in 
recent years a sound and cautious policy 
and has striven to secure business of 
adequate quality at a reasonable cost. In 
avoiding the mistake of many infant com- 
panies and seeking to build up a solid 
structure on sound foundations, the 
Company has been helped by the efficient 
management and the strong Board headed 
by Acharya Sir P. C. Ray. In reviewing 
the first year’s report and accounts we were 
compelled to comment on the high expense 
ratio and the fact that appreciation in the 
value of securities was taken into account 
as income, but mentioned that a start had 
been made with the Life Fund and a small 
part of the organisation expenses had been 
written off, though a considerable amount 
was shown as psirt of the Assets. 

The report for the year ended March 81, 
1985 testifies to a steady increase in new 
business. Out of 845 proposals received GOO 
resulted in the issue of policies to the total 
value of Rs. 10. ‘20 lakhs. Premium 
revenue improved substantially from 
Rs. 89,014 in 1085-86 to Rs. 60,1‘29 in the 
last year. The expense ratio was reduced 
to 64 per cent, of the premium income, and 
the two claims received accounted for a 
disbursement of Rs. 7,000 while the 
annuity payment took Rs. 210. Total 
expenses of management amounted to 
Rs. 88,500 and the Life Fund was raised 
at the end of the year to Rs. 26,489. from 
Rs. 4,129 at the beginning. 

In the balance sheet the principal change 
is the increase in the paid-up capital to 
Rs. 67,885 from Rs. 68,885 at the end of 
1985-86. There is a small Investment 
Reserve of Rb. 618 and liabilities incurred 
for expenses are shown at Rs. 8,656. On 


the assets side, the main item is the secu- 
rity deposit of Government Paper to the 
face value of Rs. 48,000. Cash 
balances are fairly high, amounting to 
Rs. 11,879; advances to agents are 
shown at Rs. 5,746 and Premiums due 
amount to Rs. 11,477. But Rs. 29,674 has 
yet to be written off the preliminary or- 
ganisation expenses as per the latest 
balance sheet and the dead stock, less 
depreciation, is shown at Rs. 8,098. 

Life Account. 


(In Thousands of Rs.) 



1984-85 

1935-86 1986-87 

New Business:— 

Number of policies 

4.78 

601 

660 

Amount Assured 

7,62 

908 

10,26 

Total premiums 

23 

89 

60 

Claims 

1 

1 

7 

Kxpenses 

• 22 

84 

89 

Life fund at the end 

of year 

1 

4 

S6 

Expense ratio 

Balance 

96% 

Sheet 

87% 

64% 

Liabilities:— 

Paid*up-€apital 

48 

68 

68 

Life fund 

1 

4 

26 

Other liabilities 

5 

5 

12 



— 


Total 

54 

77 

106 

Fir. Aceoiint. 




(In thousands of Rupees) 


1985 

1986 

Premiums 

8,84 

8,26 

Claims 

90 

86 

Commission and Expenses ... 

I 18 I 

1,68 

Fire fund 

2,50 

2.44 

Ratio of Expenses to Premium 54.1% 

51.5% 

Ratio of claims to Premium 

27.0% 

28.8% 

Aeddent AecMiot 


Premiums 

72 

89 

Claims 

48 

72 

Commission and Expenses ... 

28 

84 

Reserve 

54 

45 

Ratio of Expenses to Premium 

88 . 8 % 

40.4% 

Ratio of Claims to Premium 

66 . 6 % 

80.9% 
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Balance Sheet 


LUbimies— 

Capital 

... 

800 

800 

Fire fund 

... 

*250 

244 

Marine fund 


7 

12 

Accident fund 

... 

54 

45 

Reserve fund 

... 

80 

150 

Other items 

... 

*2*23 

280 


Total ... 

914 

1031 

Afietf^ 

Government Securities 

4,48 

504 

Other Investments 

35 

42 

Sundry Debtors 


*2,56 

*233 

Cash ... 

■ • ■ • ■ • 

Gi 

75 

Other items 

... 

1,14 

173 


Total 

9,14 

1031 


THE ASIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established— 1910. ) 

Head Office: — ^Bombay 

Since the Asian Assurance Company 
came to receive the co-operation as Chair- 
man of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and since 
Mr. Eozdar has been its Manager, this 
Company has made remarkable progress. 

In 1937; the company underwrote new 
business to the value of Ks. 73.0 lakhs 
which compares well with Ks. 71.45 lakhs in 
193b, and at the end of the year the Life 
Fund stood at Ks. 57.11 lakhs. Against 
total assets of Rs. 66.56 lakhs the company 
had invested Rs. 1.^ lakhs in gilt-edge 
securities and Rs. 19.29 lakhs in bonds and 
shares : Rs. 9.36 lakhs in loans on policies 
and Rs. 9.27 lakhs on mortgages and loans, 
while Rs. 5.39 lakhs laid out on house pro- 
perty. On the whole investments of the 
company are well distributed and carefully 
selected. The house property item is pro- 
tected by a sinking fund, created in 1934, 
to make provi»on for depreciation at a rate 
that would cover the full cost in 48 years. 
The rise under claims to Rs. 4.78 lakhs is 
more than of^t by the rise in premium 
income to Rs. 17.49 i^khs. The rise in the 
expense ratio is obviously small and agaiast 
an increase of Rs. 13 lakhs in total assets 
and a rise in both premium income and in- 
terest receipts, the increase of Rs. 21,000 
appears quite normal. The tables below 
summarise the results for the last three 
years and indicate the satisfactory progress 
of the company. 


Life Account. 


(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Business— 

1935 

1930 

1937 

Number 

48,29 

47,06 

.40,86 

Amount 

Premiums on New 

7G,43 

71,45 

73,01 

Business 

3,37 

3,48 

3,37 

Totfll Premiums 

13 , 4:3 

1.5,19 

17,49 

Claims 

3,0*2 

4,10 

4,79 

Kxpenses 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 

5,11 

.5,71 

5,93 

year 

Life fund at the 

34,0*2 

4*2,09 

49,08 

end of the year ... 
R.Ttio of expenses 

•42,99 

49,08 

57,1*2 

to premium 

Balance 

Liabilities- 

39.3% 

Sheet. 


83-3% 

Capital 

*2,04 

*2,04 

*2,04 

57,1*2 

Life fund 

4*2,99 

49,68 

Reserve funds 

1,02 

1,03 

1,70 

Other items 

3,00 

4,08 

3,72 

Total ... 

Assets— 

49,05 

56,83 

(V4,58 

Giltcdge securities ... 
Bonds and Prefer- 

11,57 

13,7*2 

11,87 

ence shares 

Loans on life 

8,57 

14,55 

*20,70 

policies ... i 

Other loans and 

,88 

7,98 

9,36 

Mortgages 

9.70 

0,79 

10,47 

House Property 

0.18 

5,39 

0,39 

Other items 

0,09 

7, *22 

5.73 

Total 

49,05 

56,83 

64,98 


THE 

ASIATIC GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1913 — Life Dept. 1922) 

Head Office: — ^Bangalore. 

Among the smaller companies engaged in 
insurance business the Asiatic Life Assur- 
ance Company of Bangalore (incorporated 
in Mysore) enjoys a reputation second to 
none. Sustained progress in recent years 
has enabled the Company to build up a 
sound position, and the report for 1937 
discloses a striking increase in new business, 
the number of now policies issued being 
2,784 as agaiast 2,648 in 1936. The total 
.sum assured by new policies was Rs. 30.22 
lakhs comparing favourably with Rs. 28.17 
lakhs in the previous year. The revenue 
account shows premium receipts of Rs. 4.41 
lakhs to which firel premiums contributed 
Rs. T.39 lakhs. Interest and dividends, less 
tax. provided Rs. 40,987-7-10 and miscella- 
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iieous receipts yielded Rs. 1,309-12-2. 
Claims payments in rc.spect of death took 
Ks. 62,764 and matured policies accounted 
lor payments totalling Rs. 34,728. The 
expenses of management (induing com- 
missions) amounted to Ks. 2.03 lakhs. 
1 hese was a slight fall in the expenses ratio 
from 47.0 in 1936 to 46.3 in 1937. The 
revenue account shows tliat after meeting 
taxes, refunds, depreciation and other items, 
the excess of receipts has been used to 
raise the Life Fund from Ks. 9.38 lakhs to 
Ks. 10.56 lakhs. The addition to the Fund 
is substantial and the increase on the pre- 
ceding year points to the pursuit of a wise 
and conservative policy by the Board. 

The balance sheet discloses a sound posi- 
tion. Against total liabilities of Rs. 13.96 
lakhs, of which over Ks. 2.1 lakhs is made 
up of a capital and reserves, there arc stock 
exchange securities valued at Ks. 4.1 lakhs 
inclusive of Ks. 75,000 deposited with the 
M}rsore Government Treasury. Mortgages 
on property amount to Ks. 1.70 lakhs and 
loans to pmlicy-holders arc shown at 
Rs. 1.70 lakhs. Over Rs. 2.42 lakhs have 
been laid in the purchase of house and 
landed properly. Outstanding premiums 
amount to over Rs. 1,06,325 and cash with 
banks and in hand totals Rs. 87,296. The 
writing off of bad and doubtful debts from 
the reserve is a feature of the accounts that 
deserves mention. 


Life Account 
New Business— 1935 

1986 

19.87 

Policies 

1,861 

2,648 

2,784 

Sum Assured 

21,11 

28,17 

80,22 

Premiums 

2,87 

8,77 

4,41 

Claims 

86 

89 

98 

Expenses (manage- 

ment) ... 

1.20 

1,77 

2,08 

Life Assurance Fund 
at the beginning 

of the year 

684 

733 

9,88 

Life Assurance Fund 
at the end of the 

year 

758 

988 

19,56 

Net increase 

119 

185 

1,18 

Ratio of expenses to 

Premium 

41-8% 

47-0% 

46-8% 

Liabilities- 

Balance Sheet 

Capital ... ... 1,69 

1.69 

1,69 

Life Assurance fund •*. 

7,53 

9.88 

10,56 

Reserves ... 

46 

42 

40 

Outstanding claims ... 

26 

29 

54 

Other items 

44 

40 

80 

Total 

10.88 

12.27 

18,99 


Assets— 

investments and 


bonds 

8,26 

8,41 

4,07 

Loans on policies 

58 

1,11 

1,81 

Other mortgages and 




loans ... 

98 

1,61 

2,08 

Fixed Deposits 

95 

75 

75 

House Property 

2,18 

2,50 

2,67 

Cash .. 

74 

65 

87 

Other items 

147 

2,24 

2,24 

Total 

10,88 

12,27 

18,99 


THE BOMBAY LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1908) 

Head Office: 45-47 Churchgate 
Street, Bombay 

The annual report and accounts of the 
Bombay Life Assmance Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1937, show that 
the company has experienced another 
successful year. Bombay Life has been 
growing from strength to strength, since its 
inception ; and the progress made by the 
Company particularly during the past 
live years has been so rapid as to be 
called sensational. During the year under 
review, the Company has reported a further 
substantial increase of about 15 per cent, 
in the new business which stands at Rs. 1.40 
crores. It is remarkable that, with all 
these rapid increases ia new business, the 
Company has managed to reduce its ex- 
pense ratio gradually from 41.4 per cent, 
in 1933 to 40.0 per cent, in 1934 and 35.1 
per cent, in the year 1937. The premium 
income has advanced by Rs. 4.01 lakhs to 
30.77 lakhs while the total income at 

34.67 lakhs shows an increase of more 
than Rs. 4 lakhs, and the life fund at 

98.68 lakhs represents an increase of 
Ks. 16 lakhs. 

During the year ending December 31, 
1937, the Company received 9,058 pro- 
posals to the face value of Rs. 1.726 crores 
of which 7.727 proposals assuring a sum 
of Rs. 1.40 crores resulted into policies, as 
against 7,510 policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 1.23 crores in the previous year. The 
total premium income amounted to 
Rs. 30.74 lakhs and interest income to 
Rs. 3.81 lakhs. On the disbursements side, 
claims by death and maturity absorbed 
Rs. 6.01 lakhs as against Rs. 5.92 lakhs in 
1936. Surrenders including bonuses paid 
in cash took.Rs. 34.247 and management 
expenses including commission amounted to 
Rs. 10.83 lakhs, working out to an expense 
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ratio of 35.1 per cent, as against 37.2 per 
cent, qf the year preceding. The Life 
Fund has been increased by the substantial 
sum of Rs. 16 lakhs to Rs. 98.68 lakhs . 

^ The balance sheet shows, on the liabili- 
ties side, a paid-up capital of Rs. 1.35 
lakhs, a Life Fund of Rs. 98.69. Re- 
serve Fund amounting to Rs. 20,382 
Deprraiation Fund of Rs. 1.44 lakhs, Out- 
standing Claims amounting to Rs. 4.08 
lakhs and other miscellaneous assets total- 
ling Rs. 4.64 laks. On the as.sets side, 
Rs. 78.40 lakhs or nearly 65 per cent, of 
the total assets amounting to Rs. 111.92 
lakhs is invested in stock exchange securi- 
ties, the major portion of which is giltedg- 
ed. A major portion of the reserve has 
been used to stren^hen the valuation 
reserves but the securities in the Fimd are 
shCfVn at both value and some at market 
value as on 31-12-33. Mortgages on 
properties account or Rs. 2.82 lakhs, 
loans on policies amount to Rs. 9.47 lakhs, 
household properties qwned by the Com- 
pany amount to Rs. 11.06 lakhs, cash in 
hand and with bankers Rs. 5.37 lakhs and 
other miscellaneous assets Rs. 4.23 lakhs. 
The financial position of the Company as 
well as its investment plan reflects the high- 
est credit on the management which is in 
the able hands of an influential Directorate 
headed by Mr. M. Prem Chand and of 
Mr. J. L. Mehta, the Manager of the 
Company. 

Life Account 


New Business- 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


1935. 

1936. 

1937, 

Number of Policies 

... 6,334 

7, .510 

77,27 

Amount 

... 1,23,29 

1,36,00 

1,40.07 

New Premiums 

... 6,51 

7,81 

7,67 

Total Premiums 

... 22,55 

26,76 

30,77 

Claims 

5,75 

5,92 

6,01 

Expenses and commi- 



ssions 

8,50 

9,85 

10,83 

Life fund at the beffi- 



nnina of the year 

... 58,03 

69,89 

82,49 

Life fund at the end of 



the year ... 

.. 68,02 

82,69 

98,68 

Net increase 

.. 9,99 

12,80 

16,19 

Ratio of expenses to 



premium 

... 87.7% 

87.2% 

85.1% 


Balance Sheet. 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


[.labilities— 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Capital 

1,85 

1,85 

1,85 

Life Fund ... 

68,02 

82,69 

98,68 

Reserve Fund 

2,19 

2,75 

8,17 

Outstanding claims 

4,24 

8,91 

4,08 

Other Items 

4,87 

8,28 

4,64 

Total 

80,67 

08,08 

1,11,92 


Assets— 

Giltcdgcd Securilie.s ... 

8,48 

10,48 

20,58 

Other Approved Seeii- 
ritica 

43, 2() 

89,99 

89,99 

Total Approved Secu- 
rities 

46,69 

50,42 

69,57 

PereciUage of Approved 
Seeiirities to Life fund 
/#'«» Pulley Loan.s ... 

77*3Vo 

67’7 

78% 

Other invcstiiienls 

5.79 

10,25 

8,84 

Loans on Life Policies 

7,41 

8,22 

9,47 

Other L 0 a 11 s a 11 d 
Mortgages 

6,29 

5,06 

2,82 

House Property 

7,50 

9,74 

11,06 

Cash 

2,19 

5.37 

4.23 

Other Items 

4,50 

4.92 

5,98 

Tolal 

80, ()7 

03,98 

1,11,92 


THE BOMBAY MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 

(Established 1871). 

Head Office -.—Bombay. 

The Bombay Mutual Life Assurance 
Society reports a good year and the 
accounts and balance-sheet for 1937 indi- 
cate that the progress of recent years has 
been fully maintained. New business to 
the value of over Ks. 2.02 crores provides 
an incom»t of over Rs. 10.44 lakhs 
and Ks. 1.92 lakhs in the premium revenue 
on the previous year, the figures indicating 
that the company has held its own fully in 
a year, wliich proved satisfactory to many 
other concerns. The expansion in business 
was accompanied by a rise in the total pro 
mium income from Rs. 36.54 lakhs to 
Rs. 42.91 lakhs, equal to an increase of 
17.4 per cent. Out of this nearly K.s. 10 
lakhs was derived from first year's premium 
payments. Claims by maturity account for 
a payment of over Ks. 79,788 and those 
arising from death and disabilities absorbed 
about Rs. 5,77,000. Claims oulstanding at 
the end of the year amounted to over 
Rs. 5.TI lakhs according to the balance- 
sheet out of which claims to the value of 
over Rs. T.57 lakhs have been paid since 
according to the report. The total value of 
life assurance in force at the end of the year 
was over Rs. 8.44 crores, out of which about 
Rs. 16.95 I^^khs was subject to reassurance. 

The substantial increase of over Rs. 25 
lakhs in the Life Assurance Fund at 
Rs. 10T.54 lakhs against Rs. 75.99 lakhs at 
the end of 1935 is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant indication of the Society's prosperity. 
The report mentions that the total value of 
investments of the Society, including sums 
spent on land and buildings, at the end of 
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the year amounted to over Rs. 102.13 lakhs 
gelding an income of nearly Rs. 4.02 lakhs. 
The revenue account shows that at nearly 
Rs. 13.48 lakhs expenses were higher than 
the sum shown last year, but the percent- 
age is just over 31 a good reduction from 
the previous year. 

Tlie balance-sheet shows investments in 
Stock Exchange securities at market value 
to the extent of over Rs. 67.61 lakhs and a 
depreciation reserve of over Rs. 3.89 lakhs. 
Loans on mortgages and the security of 
policies are shown at over Rs. 22.73 lakhs, 
and the value of land and buildings at cost, 
is stated to be over Rs. 11.77 lakhs. 

Life Account 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Busineess— 

1085 

1936 

1987 

Number 

12.290 

13,979 

18,648 

Amount 

1,80.14 

2,01.46 

2,02.02 

New Premiums 

8.05 

10,88 

10,44 

Total 

2. S , ri 9 

36,54 

42,91 

Claims 

4,38 

5,55 

6,57 

Expenses and Commi- 
ssion 

11,49 

13,00 

13.48 

Life fund at the bej^in- 
ing of the year 

42,12 

55,94 

75,99 

Life fund at the end of 
the year ... 

55,94 

75,99 

1,01,55 

Net increase 

13.82 

20,05 

25,5 t 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premium 

40.4% 

85.5% 

81.4% 

Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities — 

Life Fund ... ... 55,94 

75,99 

1.01,54 

Reserve Funds 

2,29 

4,11 

8,10 

Outstanding claims ... 

3.40 

395 

5,11 

Other items 

2,42 

2.67 

8,28 

Total Rs. 

64<05 

86,72 

1,18,08 

Assets— 

Giltedged Securities •• 

5,27 

13,49 

18,06 

Other Approved Secu- 
rities 

19,90 

20,62 

25,72 

Total approved Secu- 
rities 

25,17 

84,11 

48,78 

Percentage of approved 
Securities to life fund 
less policy Loans 

49-2 

48-5% 

46-2 

Other stock Exchange 
investments 

7,98 

14,65 

28,88 

Loans on Company 
policies 

4,80 

5.68 

6.76 

Mortgage Loans 

8,66 

18,02 

15,98 

Building and house 
properties 

11,72 

11,78 

11,78 

Cash 

1,72 

2,65 

5,49 

Other Assets 

4,00 

4,89 

5,41 

Total Assets Rs. • 

64,05 

86,72 

1,18,08 


CONCORD OF INDIA 

A newcomer in the field, the Concord of 
India Insurance Company, whose progress 
in recent years has been conspicuously satis- 
factory, made sustained progress during the 
past year. Concentrating on fire, marine 
and accident business the company has been 
greatly assisted by the influential connections 
of the managing agents, Messrs. Andrew 
Yule and Company. The Directors' report 
for the year ended December 31, 1937, states 
that the fire branch provided a net premium 
income of over Rs. 3.72 lakhs. Claims paid 
and outstanding took about Rs. 1,71,043 re- 
presenting a loss ratio of 45.92 per cent, 
only. The Fire Fund is maintained at 
Rs. 2,56,406 being 75 per cent, of the 
premium income. Expenses and commis- 
sion absorbed Rs. 1,80,165 and the profit 
and loss account is credited with Rs. 9.277. 
The expansion of revenue in the Marine 
branch is a significant feature of the report. 
Premiums, after deducting reinsurance, 
provided Rs. 70,779 and claims took 
Rs. 26,606 the loss ratio working out at 
37.59 per cent. The expenses of manage- 
ment amounted to Rs. 18,556 and the excess 
of receipts is used to raise the Marine Fund 
to Rs. 29,810 and for the transfer of 
Rs. 8,299 to the Profit and Loss Account. 

The Profit and Loss Account, after allow- 
ing for this transfer to the Accident Fund, 
shows a credit balance of Rs. 11,740. 
A study of the balance sheet as at 
December 31, 1937, leaves the impression 
that the company has not altered its prudent 
and far-sighted policy. The paid-up capital 
of Rs. 3 lakhs is supported by a share 
premium fund of Rs. 20,000. Besides the 
Special Funds, there is a General Reserve 
of Rs. 1,50,000. The other liabilities shown 
are deposits amounting to Rs. 24,195 and 
Rs. 1,19,278 due to other companies for re- 
insurances. Sundry creditors have claims 
for 1,23,615 and the sums due on claims 
admitted but not paid less reinsurance re- 
coveries amount to Rs. 67,876. Other 
finance is shown as a liability to the tune of 
Rs. 26,870 and the balance to the credit of 
profit and loss account is shown at 
Rs. 11,741. 

The company's assets con^t of 
Rs. 582,226 the Government securities, 
whose face value is Rs. 6,05,500 and 
Rs. 41,833 in deposits. It is obvious that 
the margin between cost and market value 
of investments is an internal reserve of fair 
dimensions. Office equipment and motor 
car are minor assets for which depreciation 
is provided. Sums due by the other insur- 
ance companies are shown at Rs. 2,20,512 
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and sundry debtors owe the company 
Rs. 2,62,204. Accrued interest and cash 
items raise the total value of assets to 
Rs. 11,79.365- 

The Concord’s position at the end of the 
year leaves nothing to be desired and 
thanks to Mr. Maitland’s energetic and pro- 
gressive management the expansion of busi- 
ness revealed in the last report points to a 
very satisfactoiv continuance of the progress 
achieved by the company from its very 
inception. 

Fit* Account 

(In thousands of Rupees) 



19^5 

1986 

193 7 

Premiums 

3.34 

3,26 

3.72 

Claims ... 

90 

86 

1,71 

Commission aud Ex- 
penses 

1,81 

1,68 

1,80 

Fire fund 

2, .50 

2.44 

2 . 5 (> 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premium 

54 . 1 % 

51 . 5 % 

48 . 4 % 

Ratio of Claims to 
Premium 

27 . 0 % 

23 . 3 % 

45 - 9 % 

Accident Account 


Premiums 

72 

89 

1,20 

Claims ••• 

48 

72 

57 

Commission and Ex- 
penses 

28 

34 

47 

Reserve ... 

54 

45 

50 

Ratio of Expenses to 
premium 

38 . 8 % 

‘ 10 . 4 % 

89 . 2 % 

Ratio of Claims to 
premium 

65 . 8 % 

80 . 5 % 

47 . 5 % 

Balance Sheet 


Liabilities : — 

Capital 

300 

300 

800 

Fire Fund 

250 

244 

256 

Marine Fund 

7 

12 

30 

Accident Fund 

54 

45 

.50 

Reserve Fund 

80 

1.50 

1.50 

Other Items 

228 

280 

393 

Total 

914 

10,81 

11,79 

Assets : — 

Government Secu- 
rities ... 

4,48 

5.04 

5,82 

Percentage of Secu- 
rities to Life Fund 
Loss Policy Loans 




Other Investments 

35 

42 

42 

Sundry Debtors • 

2,56 

2,85 

2,62 

Cash 

61 

75 

60 

Other Items 

1,14 

1,75 

2.33 

Total 

9,14 

10,81 

11,79 


THE EAST AND WEST LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Establi^ed 1913). 

Head Office: — Bombay. 

Like its older rivals, the East and Wesf 
has shared fully in the prosperity reflected 
in Indian insurance company reports, and 
business in 1937 underwent considerable 
expansion. New business secured by the 
company ntsulted in the issue of 2,707 
policies aiming over Rs. 40.04 lakhs. The 
net premium revenue resulting from new 
business was over Rs. 2.ro lakhs. The total 
premium revenue amounted to over 
Rs. 7.23 lakhs as against Rs. 6.04 lakhs in 
1937. The income from investments total- 
ed over Rs. 90,250. Disbursements in 
regard to claims by death totalled over 
Rs. r.05 lakhs and claims by maturity took 
about Rs. 32,568. The company’s ex- 
penses continued to remain high, and apart 
from Rs. r.48 lakhs given in commissions, 
over Rs. i.te lakhs was taken up in other 
expenses. After meeting payments in res- 
pect of surrenders and making appropria- 
tions to tax and depreciation, bad debts 
etc. there is a surplus of over Rs. 3.16 lakhs, 
to be added to the Life Fund, which from 
being Rs. 13.93 lakhs at the end of 1936, is 
raised to Rs. 17.09 lakhs. 

Further additions to the Building Depre- 
ciation Fund and Leasehold and Property 
Sinking Fund indicate that the company, 
which has invested over Rs. 8 lakhs in land 
and house property in India, continues to 
exercise due care, and the Special Fund 
is shown in the balance sheet at over 
Rs. 45,902. The company’s investment 
policy appears to have been fairly profit- 
able, for the average yield on the funds 
was 5.99 per cent, after deduction of tax. 

Changes in the balance sheet call for little 
comment. Capital is Rs. 1,00,815 and the 
building depreciation fund adverted to 
above is the only provision against altera- 
tions in the value of investments. The 
shareholders’ dividend reserve fund, after 
meeting tax, stands at about Rs. 12,305. 
Due provision is made in respect of claims 
outstanding, and liabilities to the secretaries 
and agents and auditors are shown at about 
Rs. 56,194. The principal item among lia- 
biliti&s is the Life Fund of about Rs. 17-09 
lakhs to balance which there are various 
assets. Investments in Government securi- 
ties, including a deport of G. P. notes of 
the face value of Rs. 1.88 lakhs with the 
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AN Classes of 

INSURANCE 



THE CONCORD OF INDIA 


8, CLIVE ROW - - 

Telephone 


Insurance gives the pro- 
tection which makes all 
the difference between 
Confidence and Insecurity 

INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

- - CALCUTTA 

5286 ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


EMPIRE OF INDIA 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LD. 

ESTABLISHED 1897 


Assets over ••• Rs. 5 Crores 
Policies in force ••• Rs. 14 Crores 
Claims Paid ... Rs. 5| Crores 

D. M. DAS & SONS, LTD. 

Chief Agents : 

BENGAL - BIHAR ORISSA - ASSAM 

28, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, CALCUTTA 
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Government, amount to about Rs. 2.54 
lakhs. Investments in joint stock company 
debentures and bank shares are shown 
at about Rs. 1.63. The company's 
holdings of real property, both free- 
hold and leasehold, are show at Rs. 8.44 
lakhs. Loans on mortgages of real pro- 
perty to the value of Rs. 3.30 lakhs, and 
advances on the security of the company's 
policies amounting to Rs. 1.34 lakhs are 
important items in the assets column. The 
company's cash balances in hand and with 
banks total over Rs. 37,197. 

Three years ago, the company's balance 
sheet showed assets of Rs. ii,i8 lakhs, but 
the progress made in the years 1935, 1936 
and 1937 has raised the total value of assets 
to Rs. 20.47 lakhs at the end of 1936. This 
increase of over Rs. q lakhs is responsible 
for the raising of the Life Fund to Rs. 17.09 
lakhs at the end of 1937 from Rs. 8.4 lakhs 
at the end of 1934. The Board's policy of 
strengthening the Life Fund, while endea- 
vouring to secure a larger share of new 
business has contributed to this welcome 
increase. 

Life Account 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Business- 

1035 

1936 

1937 

No. of Policies 

2,071 

2,222 

2.707 

Sum Assured 

35.01 

36,18 

10,04 

Premiums on new 
business 

1,77 

1,77 

2,10 

Total Premiums 

5,29 

6,05 

7,23 

Claims by death 

72 

48 

1,04 

Claims by maturity ... 

23 

10 

33 

Commissions and Ex- 
penses 

2.03 

2,93 

3.29 

Life Fund at begin- 
ning of the year 

8,40 

10,42 

13,94 

Life Fund at year end 

10,42 

13,94 

17,10 

Increase 

2,02 

3,52 

3,16 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premiums 

45*5% 

48-4% 

43*8% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities- 




Capital 

1,00 

1.01 

1,01 

Life Fund 

10,42 

13,94 

17,10 

Other Reserves 

1,02 

64 

58 

Claims outstanding 

51 

22 

83 

Other items 

55 

70 

95 

Total Rs. 

18,50 

16,51 

20,47 


Assets— 

1985 

1936 

1987 

Giltcdge Securities ... 
Other Approved Secu- 

8,94 

4.13 

2,54 

rities 

28 

28 

. . . 

Total Approved Secu- 
rities 

Percentage of A p - 

4,22 

4,41 

!i,54 

proved Securities tc 
Life Fund less Policy 




Loans 

Other Stock Exchange 

u-5?;, 

35'3% 

16-8% 

Investments 

Loans on Companies 

1,11 

1,12 

1,74 

Policies ... 

Mortgages and other 

94 

1,15 

1,84 

Loans 

Building and House 

67 

2,65 

3,83 

Properties 

4,12 

4,20 

i.u 

8,45 

Cash 

78 

37 

Other Assets 

1,66 

1,87 

2,70 

Total Assets 

13,50 

16,51 

20,47 


EMPIRE OF INDIA LIFE 
ASSURANCE 

In point of age and stability, the Empire 
of India has long enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion, and financial journalists always look 
forward with pleasure to the annual ac- 
counts. According to the report and 
accounts now available, 1937 was a re- 
markably good year for this line old office, 
and the sustained progress of recent years 
has been surpassed in the results achieved 
last year. New business worth Rs. r.87 
croH'S secured by the company constitutes 
a record in the history of the Company. 
The premium revenue on new business is 
Rs. 1.29 lakhs, and the Company now 
carries on its books over 75,000 contracts 
assuring over Rs. 14 crores. The remark- 
able progress made in the* last year is cer- 
tainly an indication of the vitality and 
soundness of the Company. In this case, 
as the Chairman remarkt^d at the annual 
meeting last month, the great financial 
strength inspired confidence in the public 
and this in turn explained the progress of 
the Company. 

The year's premium receipts totalled 
over Rs. 61 lakhs and interest on invest- 
ments yielded over Rs. 21.63 lakhs. The 
claim experience of the Company in the 
previous year, if not conspicuously favour- 
able, was fairly good and the disburse- 
ments on account of death and maturity 
amounted to Rs. 44.75 lakhs. The ex- 
pense ratio in spite of the marked advance 
in new business remained moderate at 25.8 
per cent, of the premium revenue, and the 
revenue account shows that a surplus of 
R.S. 12 lakhs was available to strengthen 
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the Life Fund at the end of the year. 
Conunenting on the balance sheet, the 
chairman referred to the impressive in- 
crease in the Life and Reserve Funds 
standing at the end of Februaiy 1938 at 
Rs. 4.82 crores while total assets showed 
an increase of about Rs. 20 lakhs on the 
previous year and amounted to Rs. 5.07 
crorcs. Mr. Rustum Cama dwelt with 
satisfaction on the results recorded in the 
latest valuation which showed a surplus of 
Rs. 44.24 lakhs. 

The balance sheet furnished with the 
report is a document that deserves ex- 
amination. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that it fully sustains the reputations of the 
Company. The figures relate only to the 
Life Assurance Fund : the outstanding 
feature is that a strong fund is supported 
by more than adequate reserves. The 
liability in respect of outstanding claims is 
shown at Rs. 12 lakhs, but apart from this, 
there is no considerable item. The dis- 
tribution of the assets is beyond criticism. 
The investments are exclusively in giltcdg- 
ed securities, and a further point in favour 
of the Company’s policy is that they are 
all dated stocks repayable at par. Adher- 
ing to the approved practice, these invest- 
ments are shown at cost and the margin 
between book value and market value re- 
mains a siihshintial one. As Mr. Cama 
obser\'cd. this will enable the company to 
reeard with equainimih^ a possible fubire 
shrinkave of values, for the marmn is a 
very snb=tant'al buffer against deprecia- 
tion. Policy bolders’ loans are the. second 
most important item in the balance sheet 
and it mav be mentioned that premiums 
and interest due total nearly Rs. tt lakhs. 
Cash, branch and agency balances to.gether 
amount to nearly Rs. 4.2 Takhs. 

Tbc report and accounts should strength 
en the reputation of the Fmnire of India, 
and last year's results would show that the 
public is not unaware of the high standing 
and soundness of the Company. 

Life Account. 


( In Thoumnds nf Rupees.) 


New Business- 

1935 3^ 

1936-37 

1937-88 

Number (actual) 

9.016 

11.915 

12.078 

Amount 

1.57,09 

1,86.69 

1,87.29 

Premuim on Business 

7.37 

8.55 

9.38 

Total Premium 

54.00 

58.03 

61.10 

Claims by Death 

14,29 

11,56 

13,78 

Claims bv Maturity ... 

26.00 

25,15 

31,04 

Life Fund at the begin- 





nine of the yenr ... 8,95,89 4,09,75 4,82,50 
Life Fund at the end 


of the year ... 4,09,75 4,82,65 4,44,20 

Ratio of expenses to 
preminm ... n’7% 24*9% 25-8% 


Balance Sheet 

Llabilltlea— 


Capital 

4,12 

4,12 

5,15 

Life fund ... 

4,09,75 

4,82.56 

4,44,20 

Other Reserve Funds 

86,10 

87,84 

43,11 

Outstanding claims 

12,79 

12,60 

14,80 

Other items 

1,81 

23 

12 

Total 

4,64,07 

4,87,27 5,06,88 

Assets— 




Giited^e Securities ... 

2,72,43 

3,00,50 

8,26,40 

Debentures 

93,22 

8^,68 

87,75 

Loans on Life Policies 

65,00 

65,66 

65,37 

House Property 

0,19 

9.19 

9,19 

Other Assets 

22,23 

23,29 

18,17 

Total 

-4,64,07 

4,87,27 

5,06,88 


THE GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 

(Establi^ed 1907) 

Head Office: Ajmer. 

The Directors of the General Assurance 
Society, Ajmer, .are in a position to report 
substantial progi'css in all directions. The 
1937 report and accounts, now available, 
disclose a marked increase under new 
business which yielded 3,787 policies as- 
suring a total sum of Rs. 55,3 lakhs. Total 
premium income advanced from Rs. 15.65 
lakhs to Rs. 16.82 lakhs, out of which first 
year premiums accounted for Rs. 2.33 
lakhs. The total income for 1937 rose to 
Rs. 20.33 lakhs and outgoings in respect 
of claims absorbed Rs. 5.81 lakhs. Rx- 
pcnscs and conimis.sions absorbed about 
Rs. 3.64 lakhs and the ratio to premium 
income has fallen by 2.15 per cent, to 29.1 
per cent. The surT)lus shown in the 
Revenue Account is used to make a further 
addition of Rs. 5.71 lakhs to the Life Fund 
which stands at Rs. 77.33 lakhs .at the end 
of the year. A noteworthy feature of the 
year under review is that the company 
secured a higher average yield on its funds 
in spite of the .somewhat disappointing 
rates of return available on investments. 
The transfer from the revenue account of 
Rs. 46,759-13-9 to the Contingency Reserve 
account raises the latter to Rs. 1 lakhs as 
shown in the balance-sheet. The changes 
shown in this compared with the last one 
are inconsiderable. A notable feature is 
the high proportion of giltedged securities 
valued Rs. 62.29 lakhs to total assests. 
Loans on the security of policies amount 
to a little over Rs. 8 lakhs and property 
items (for which either depredation or 
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sinking fund provision is made) are shown 
at Ks. 10.67 lakhs. Outstanding premiums 
and interest etc., due are more than enough 
to cover the liabilities under claims and 
deposits. Cash balances exceed Rs. 93,000 
and the general impression produced is that 
the company retains its position among 
Indian life offices with total business of 
over Rs. 3.25 crores and an improving 
revenue position. The General As-surance 
Society has reason to look back on the last 
year with .satisfaction. 



Life 

Account. 





19».5 

1936 

1937 

Number of Policies 

3,04i0 

3,269 

3,787 

Amount Assured 
Premiums on 

New 

45.90 

51,26 

5.530 

Bu'iiness 


2,28 

2,56 

2.95 

Total Prerniunas 


14,15 

15,41 

16,62 

Claims 

••• 

5,82 

5.97 

5,81 

Expenses 

Life Fund at 

the 

4.13 

471 

8,64 

begininin^ of 
Life Fund at 

year 

year 

55,02 

60,70 

71,62 

end 

C0.70 

71,62 

77,33 

Itatio of expenses to 


81.3% 

29.1% 

Premium 

• • • 

29.9% 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities- 

Capital 

1.33 

1,33 

1,33 

Life Fund ... 

60,70 

71,62 

77.33 

Outstanding: Liabili- 

ties of Life Fund ... 

3,72 

4,64 

4.06 

Other items 

4,13 

3,45 

8,11 

Total 

69,88 

81,04 

85,83 

Assets— 

Gilledg:e Securities ... 

44,40 

47,86 

39.98 

Other Approved Securi- 
ties 

10,06 

11,22 

22,06 

Total Approved Secu li- 
lies 

54,46 

58,58 

62,04 

Pereenlajje of approved 
Securities to Life 
Fund less loans un 
Policies 

100.9% 

91.8% 

89.5%. 

Other investments 

27 

2 

25 

Loans on Company’s 
Policies 

6,74 

7,78 

8,02 

Mortjraj^e Loans & other 
L ans 

14 

Pi 

so 

Buildings and House 
Properties 

2,41 

10,71 

10,67 

Cash 

2,60 

95 

98 

Other items 

3,26 

2,88 

3,62 

Total 

69,88 

81,04 

85,83 


GUARDIAN OF INDIA INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

Head Office; Madras 

Established just three years ago, the 
Guardian of India Insurance Company of 


Madras has, during its very brief existence, 
achieved notable success in the underwrit- 
ing of life assurance business. Its pheno- 
menal all-round growth during this short 
period is so striking that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the accounts and balance- 
sheet of the company for the year ended 
December 31, 1937, can easily stand com- 
parison with those of many of the much 
more longstanding Indian Insurance com- 
|>anics. It is gratifying to note that amidst 
the too numerous insufficiently capitalised 
and badly-managed mushroom insurance 
companies that arc being floated nowadays, 
there are a few really good concerns backed 
by sound and able management and admi- 
nistration. The extraordinarily short time 
within which the company has released its 
accounts to the public is noteworthy. We 
have not known of any Indian insurance 
company bringing out its accounts and 
balance-sliect witbin 2 months ot the closuig 
ot the year. Again, the extremely neat and 
natty way in which the accounts are pre- 
sented to tile public deserves the atteiiuon 
and emulation ot even some ot the well- 
established and lung standing companies. 

During tlie year 1937, the company re- 
ceived 4,009 proposals lor assurances 
amounting to Ks. 52.54 laxhs ol wnicn 3,447 
resulted 111 poliues assuring a sum of 
l<s. 40.07 laxiis as against 3,004 poacies, 
assuring l<s. 30.53 laans issued uurntg Uie 
previous year, ilie total assurances in 
torce amount to 0,174 policies assuring a 
sum ol KS. 72,64,175. ino lapse ratio of 
Uie company uurnig the hist 3 years, 
though a little oit high, compares 
favourably with that of many new omces, 
and some old ones. Ihc total net pre- 
mium income during the year was Ks. 
3.00 lakhs as agamsi i<s. 2,30,707 in the pre- 
vious year representing an increase ol lovcr 
55 per cent. Interest and otner miscella- 
neous income fetched Ks. 5,110-11-6. On 
the disbursements side claims by death took 
Ks. 26,175 and management expenses includ- 
ing commission absorbed Ks. 1,92,012-14-S 
working out to an expense ratio of 52.5 per 
cent. It is creditable that the expense 
ratio has been brought down by more than 
10 per cent, during the year. It is also 
noteworthy that the company has provided 
a sum of Rs. 19,085-8 for writing off orga- 
nisation expenses and a sum of Rs. 
for writing off the preliminary expenses. 
Even with these generous provisions, the 
life fund has been increased by the big 
sum of Rs. 1,25,162 to Rs. 2,00,421. 
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Life Accoont. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 

New BuslnesS" 

1985 

1936 

1987 

Number of Policies 

28,40 

80,04 3,448 

Amount Assured 

83,52 

86,94 4,006 

Total Premiums 

1,47 

287 

867 

Claims 

8 

13 

26 

Expenses 

Life fund at the end of the 

1,26 

150 

192 

year 

16 

75 

200 

Expense ratio 

85 7% 63-8% 

52*5 

Liabilities— Balance Sheet. 



Paid-up Capital 

101 

122 

171 

Life Fund 

16 

75 

200 

Other Liabilities 

25 

43 

54 

Total ... 

141 

240 

425 


Assets 

1935 

1936 

1987 

Giltcdge securities 

Other approved 
Securities 

Total approved 

44 

76 

25 

201 

Securities 

Percentage of approved 
Securities to Life 

44 

101 

201 

fund Ics.s policy loan 

275% 

136*5 

102*6% 

Other investments ... 
Loans on company’s 
policies 

Mortgage and other 
loans 

Building Property . . 

... 

5 

5 

Cash 

43 

40 

59 

Other Assets 

64 

98 

156 

Total 

141 

240 

425 


HERCULES INSURANCE COMPANY 

Head Office: Calcutta 

Like its namesake the Greek hero, the 
Hercules Insurance Company has develop- 
ed strength from its very birth and the 
infant’s strength is fully reflected in the 
Directors* report for 1937, which covers 
the second period of working since 
the company started business in 1935. 
In spite of the strong competition of older 
companies, foreign and Indian, the new 
Indian venture has made a very promising 
start, and the confidence of its promoters 
and managing agents is fully justified by 
the favourable experience of the previous 
year. The company secured additional 
capital through, the issue of 2,195 shares 
at a premium of Rs. to per share of Rs. 50 
paid-up, and the premium realised has been 
used to increase the general reserve by 
Rs. 21,950. In May, 1936, the company 
entered the field of marine insurance and 
re-insurance, but as this branch was estab- 
lished late, the revenue account appears 
rather disappointing. The company was 
largely engaged in developing business and 


the branches at Bombay, Madras and 
Karachi are now said to be well estab- 
lished. The Board of the company is con- 
templating extension of the operations to 
include life business and an investigation 
into conditions and prospects is to be made. 

The Profit and Loss account shows re- 
ceipts of Rs. 44,720-0-5 from interest and 
dividends. Transfers from the Fire and 
Accident blanches increase the total to 
Rs. 88,625. The company’s expenses, 
not shown in the revenue accounts, amount 
to Rs. 8,141-13-2 to which Directors’ and 
Managing agents’ remuneration amounting 
to Rs. 34,000 has been added. The profit 
for the year is shown at Rs. 38,483-13-9 
which added to the sum of Rs. 10,232-2-8 
brought down from the 1936 accounts and 
the share premium of Rs. 21,950 is used 
thus. An appropriation of Rs. 60,000 is 
made to General Reserve and the balance of 
Rs. 9,142-8-5 is carried forward. 

While the revenue accounts indicate a 
very promising beginning without any out- 
standing features, the balance-sheet gives 
a clearer notion of the exceptional strength 
and resources of the new company. There 
is a paid-up capital of Rs. 8,92,250 and a 
General Reserve of Rs. 2,10,000. The 
Branch Funds are on an impeccable basis. 
Dues to other insurance companies and for 
investments purchased amount to over 
Rs. 1,26,000 and the advance payment of 
Rs. 3,80,249 in respect of premiums by 
its clients is ample testimony to the con- 
fidence placed in the new company. The 
company's assets consist of over Rs. 12.51 
lakhs in stock exchange securities, nearly 
two-thirds being in giltedgc, while the re- 
mained is distributed between preference 
and ordinary shares. The success of this 
infant prodigy's investment policy is best 
indicated by the fact that there was a mar- 
gin of Rs. 17,544 between the cost and 
market value of securities at the end of 
1937. Interest accrued is shown at Rs. 
13,280-2-2 and the dues from other insur- 
ance companies amount to Rs. 20,832-13-8 
while cash balances are generous enough at 
Rs. 5*06,575-13-0. The company owes much 
of its .succe.ss to the very influential con- 
nections of Messrs. Ralli Bros, 


Fire Account. 


( In Thousands of Rs. ) 


Premium 

Claims 


1936 1937 

2,05 3,68 

27 91 


Expenses ... ... 1,09 1.44 

Reserves ^ ... ... 7*2 1,63 

Ratio of claims to premiums 18.2”^, 25 * 8 % 
Ratio of expenses to premium 53.4% 39*9% 
Ratio of reserves to premium 85.8% 45% 
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Accident Account. 


Premium 

54 

GO J 

Claims 

7 

17 

Expenses 

25 

35 

Reserves 

27 

36 

Ratio of claims to premium 

13% 

24 7% 

Ratio of expenses to premium 46.:-!% 

5007o 

Ratio of reserves to premium 30% 

.52-2% 

Marine Account. 


Premium 

4 

10 

Expenses 

3 

8 

Reserve 

1 

9 

Ratio of expenses to premium 70% 

80% 

Ratio of reserve to premium 25% 

00% 

Balance Sheet 

. 


Liabilities — 

193(i 

1037 

Capital 

7,83 

8,02 

Reserve 

1,30 

2,10 

Fire Fund 

72 

1,63 

Accident Fund 

27 

30 J 

Marine Fund ... 

1 

0 

Other items ... 

4,80 

5,24 

Total 

15,22 

18, 3i 

Assets — 



Gilledge Securities 

Debentures and 

4,38 

:*,C6 

Preference Shares 

3,00 

5,80 

Equity Shares 

2,27 

2,06 

Other items ... 

1,03 

75 

Cash ... 

3,04 

5,07 

Total 

15,22 

] 18,34 


t 

1 


HINDUSTHAN CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 

The Hindustan Co-operative Insurance 
Society is one of the first fruits of >Swadeshi 
enterprise in Bengal. It has, in fact, been 
Swadeshi not only in the broad national 
sense of the term, it has also been the lead- 
ing Jndian insurance company in purely 
Bengalee ownership and control. It must 
be sair, to the credit of its management, 
that, in spite of the numerous troubles and 
difficulties the Society has been able to 
maintain a steady and alround progress 
year after year. The accounts and report 
of the Society's working for the year and- 
ing April 30, 1937, bear ample testimony 
to this steady progress. The current report 
shows a further appreciable change for the 
better. Stock exchange securities in total 
have increased from Rs. 42.27 lakhs to 
Rs. 71.37 hakhs^ while giltedged securities 
have increased from Rs. 24.26 lakhs to 
Rs. 27.2 lakhs ; municipal and other 


debentures have risen from Rs. 10.81 lakhs 
to over 22.5 lakhs and ordinary shares 
have risen from Rs. 7.2 lakhs to Rs. 10.7 
lakhs. The over-all expanse ratio at 30 
per cent, shows a further reduction of 
more than 3 per cent. Other not able 
achievements of the vSocicty during the 
year under review are the increase of the 
total premium income from Rs. 52.4 lakhs 
to Rs. (52.5 lakhs ; and addition of Rs. 2.8 
crorcs to the total business in force which 
now stands at Rs. 12.85 crorcs ; and an 
appreciation of Rs. 33.7 laklis in the life 
fund which has reached Rs. 2.32 crorcs. 

Coming to details we find that during 
the year 193(5-37 the Society received 
22,190 proposids for assurances aggregat- 
ing to Rs. 3.08 crores, of which i/,t)47 
resulted into policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 2.84 crores, as against 15,040 policies 
assuring a sum of Rs. 2.35 crores issued 
in tire previous year. The marked reco- 
very affords ample testimony to its able 
management. The total business in force 
at the end of the year was 77,501 policies 
assuring a sum of Rs. 12.85 crores. The 
total premium income of the year amounted 
to Rs. 62.59 lakhs, wdiile interest, dividend 
and rent realised Rs. 12.43 lakhs, working 
out to ail yield of nearly 6 per cent, quite 
soon after the removal of the 6 per cent, 
guarantee in the Articles of Association. 
On the disbursements side, claims by 
death amounted to Rs. 9.35 lakhs and 
those by maturity to 6.6. It may be 
mentioned here that the Society has 
paid more than Rs. 1.4 crores by way of 
claims etc., to its policy holders since 
its inception. ^Management expenses ab- 
sorbed Rs. 19.32 lakhs working out to an 
cxi)cnsc ratio of 30 per cent, as against 
33.3 per cent, in the previous year. Tlie 
life fund has been increased by the subs- 
tantial sum of Rs. 33.3 lakhs to Rs. 2.32 
crorcs. 

Tile balance sheet of the Society as on 
30th Ajn-il, 1957, shows on the liabilities 
side a life fund of Rs. 2.31 crores, out- 
standing claims amounting to Rs. 11.35 
lakhs, a paid up capital of Rs. 3.85 lakhs 
and other miscellaneous liabilities amount- 
ing to Rs. 1.38 lakhs. On the assets sides, 
it is noteworthy that the Society has con- 
siderably increased its holdings in stocks 
exchange securities, particularly in gilt- 
edged securities. 

Among the other assets, loans on policies 
have increased from Rs. 20.2 lakhs to 
Rs. 23.7 lakhs, while mortgage loans at 
Rs. 67.58 laklis register a slight increase 
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of Rs. lakhs. House and landed pro- 
perties have increased by more than Rs. 2.7 
lakhs to Rs. 55.5 lakhs. 


Life Account. 



(In thousands of Rs.) 

New Business — 

193.5-3G 

1936-37 

Number ... 

1.91,75 

17,647 

Ajnouiit ... 

3.01,4^ 

2,83,64 

Total rreiniuiiis 

53,70 

62,65 

Claims by death 

G.71 

9,31 

Claims by .Maturity ... 

6,61 

6.61 

Expenses 

Jyife fund at the be- 

17,46 

19,33 

ginniniif of year ... 
fvife fund at the end 

1,74,06 

1,98,27 

of year 

Net increase in the life 

1,98,27 

2,31,98 

fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

24,21 

33,71 

rremiuni 

48.3^8 

28*8 

Balance 

Sheet. 


Capital 

4,38 

4,42 

Life fund 

1,98,27 

2,31,98 

(.hitstaiiding claims ... 

11,16 

12,84 

Other items 

7,92 

11,44 

Total 

2,21,73 

2,60,68 

Gilt-edge securities ... 
Other approved sccu- 

24,18 

27,46 

rilies 

Total approved seeu- 

5,01 

20,61 

rities 

Percentage of approv- 
ed securities to Life 
fund less Policy 

29,19 

43,07 

loans 

18'93 

23% 

Other invesUnenIs ... 

13,03 

25,79 

Loans on life policies 
Lo.ans on mortgages 

20,24 

23,69 

of real properties .. 
House and landed 

72,81 

71,05 

properties 

.54,15 

.55.60 

Cash 

8,49 

13,28 

Othei items 

23,77 

2,325 

Total 

2,21,73 

2,60,68 


THE INDIAN MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1907) 

Head OlBce: ii, Bank Street, Bombay. 

The succes of the Indian Mercantile 
Insurance Company in maintaining its 
high position among Indian insurance 
offices is clearly demonstrated in the 30th 
animal report and accounts now available. 
The expansion of tlie fire insurance depart- 
ment is not fully reflected in the premium 
income for the year amounting to 
Rs. 1,11,239-5-2 as against Rs. 1,20,618 in 
1936. The claim experience was, however, 
remarkably favourable, and payments for 


fire losses took Rs. 4,713-6-8 only. 
Management expenses and other charges 
totalled Rs. 1,19,966-9-5 and the income 
from the department’s funds and property 
amounted to Rs. 53,790-0-2. The result 
is that the fund for unexpired risks 
has been maintained at Rs. 2,50,000 and 
the underwriting profits amounting to 
16,277-3-6 has been transferred to general 
revenue account. The strong basis on 
which the Fund is maintained appears to 
be a feature calling for .special mention. 
The life account .sliows a net premium 
income of Rs. 1,92,998-15-3 to which 
premiums on new business secured during 
the year amounted to Rs. 68,707-14-0. 
'riic A-alue of new business secured during 
the year exceeded Rs, 16 lakhs. The 
total income of the life branch amounted 
to Rs. 2.12 lakhs and claims took 
Rs. 43,000. Management expenses in- 
creased to Rs. 88,226-2-5 though the 
expense ratio has dropped to 45.7 per 
cent., but the surplus shown by the year’s 
receipts permits the addition of over 
Rs. 80,, 000 to the Life Fund which stood 
at Rs. 155,498-7 on December 31, 1937. 
There is no doubt that the life branch es- 
tablished in 1933 continues to make steady 
progress and the more than proportionate 
increase in the Life Fund stands out as 
the most satisfactory feature of the 
accounts. 

The first valuation conducted by the 
actuary disclosal a surplus which has 
been applied to the ' declaration of a 
bonus at the rate of li per cent on whole 
life policies and 1 per cent on other classes. 
Tlic profit and loss account shows total 
receipts of Rs. 70,067-3-8 from which 
charges for depreciation, director’s fees 
etc., are made, leaving Rs. 50,062-11-11 to 
be carried over to the balance sheet. 
Throiurh the addition . of 17,925-13-8 
brought down from 1936, the Directors 
have Rs. 67,988 available for distribution. 
A dividend of Rs. 2-8-0 plus a Imnus of 
0-4-0 to the shareholders takes Rs. 58,170-12 
and the staff get a bonus of Rs. 2,500 
leaving the balance to be carried forvi'ard. 
The financial position remains gratifying. 
The paid up capital of Rs. 4,23,0^ is 
supported by the Reserve Fund of 
Rs. 3,07,510-9. The Fire Fund of 
Rs. 250,000 and the Life Fund of 
Rs. 155,498-7 are backed by an Inve.stment 
Depreciation Reserve of Rs. 213.000 and a 
Building Depreciation Fund of Rs. 22,000. 
Liabilities in regard to claims, deposits, 
taxes etc., are shown in the balance-sheet 
at Rs. 94,504-10-4. Against total liabili- 
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ties amounting: to Rs. 16 , 63 , 835 - 0-10 the 
company has over Rs. 5.55 lakhs invested 
in government and other securities whose 
market value exceeds the cost and im- 
movable properties valued Rs. 5 , 49 , 740 - 12-6 
besides other assets. The company con- 
tinues to pursue a conservative policy and 
its stability has been achieved without 
striving for ostentatious successes. The 
IndianMercantile coinmaiids support more 
on account of its age and soundness and 
though the last year brought no consider- 
able increase in cither business or revenue, 
the report and accounts reflect fully the 
general itii proven lent in insurance business. 


Fire Account. 


Premiums (Net) 


(In thousands ot Us.) 
1933, 1930. 1987. 

1.12 1,07 1,11 

Claims 


34 

6 

5 

Expenses 


04 

03 

M 

Reserves 

. 

2,30 

2,40 

2,50 

Ratio of claims 
Premium ... 

to 

80.8% 

5.0% 

4.3% 

Ratio of expenses 
Premium 

to 

.57.1% 

58.9% 

84.7% 

Ratio of rcscrvc.s 
Premium ... 

to 

205.3% 

222,4% 

225.0% 


Life Account. 



(In thousands of Rs.) 

No. of policies 

ri..'5G 

7,2a 

8,41 

Amount assured 

11, mi 

12,15 

16,06 

Premiums ... 

69 

93 

193 

Claims 

6 

1,5 

43 

Expenses 

74 

74 

88 

Life fund at the end of 




the year 

24 

1,01 

1,.5,5 

Balance 

Sheet. 




(In thousands of Rs.) ’ 



1933. 

19:11. 

1937. 

Liabilities— 

Capital a.« 

4,23 

4,23 

4.23 

Fire Fund ... 

2,30 

2,40 

2..50 

Reserve Funds 

.5,10 

,5,47 

4,83 

Outstanding liabilities 
of Life Assurance 

Fund ^ ... 

1,27 

1,17 

1,22 

Other liabilities 

2.36 

1.92 

8,84 

Total 

15,31 

15,19 

16,64 

Assets— 

Giltcdge securities 

9,43 

5, .56 

5,44 

Property ... ^ ... 

8,73 

5,50 

5,50 

Outstanding Premiums 
and rents 

62 

36 

42 

Cash 

27 

1,28 

85 

Other Assets 

1,26 

2,49 

4,98 

Total 

15,31 

15,19 

16,64 


THE 

INDIAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established in 1892) 

Head Office: — ^Karachi. 

The Indian Life Assurance Company of 
Karachi is one of the soundest Indian life 
offices and though it has been in existence 
for the past forty- four years, it is rompara' 
lively unknown in provinces other than 
that of its origin. Tliere ran be no deny- 
ing the fact that its managt^nent has all 
along been on the most scientific, economic 
and sound lines and that its progress has 
been one of steady growth from strength to 
strength. It should, at the same time, be 
admitted that it has been extremely con- 
servative in the expansion of its business. 
Its new business seems nev(T to have ex- 
ceeded Rs. 15 lakhs, though its total busi- 
ness in force has been built up to Rs. 2 
crores nearly. Its total premium inrrime 
has been round about the same figure of 
Rs. 7 lakhs during the* past few years ; its 
life fund is being increased gradually and 
stood at Rs. 8.-1. 2 lakhs on May 3 t, 10^7. 
Wo understand that the Indian Life has 
only recently begun to pursue a policy of 
expansion, and we have no hesitation in 
predieting a very successful rarp(T for a 
company of its strength, soundness and 
economir management. 

The forty-fifth annnnl armnnls and 
report of the Comnany for the year ending 
May 3 T, 1037, f'ffurd satisfactory reading 
and show clear signs of the Onripany's ex- 
pansion T)oHcy. The new bnsiuf'ss of the 
Company has increased from 5 f )0 policies 
in 1936 to 686 policies during the j^ear 
under review, the amounts assured having 
been increased to Rs. tt.jS lakhs from 
Rs. 9,69,000. The total premium income 
derived during the year amounted to 
Rs. 7,T3;483 as against Rs. 7.06,000 in tlie 
previous year. The total business in force 
was 8,190 policies assuring a sum of 
Rs. 1.82 crores ; interest, dividc'nds and rents 
fetched a sum of Rs. 2,84,374 and is given 
credit in tha Revenno Account according to 
their Articles of Association at 3J- per cent. 
On the disbursements side, claims by death 
and by maturity took a sum of Rs. 5,10,157 
and management expenses absorbed a sum 
of Rs. 1,20,315, 0^ which only Rs. 85,30(8 
is debited in the Revenue Account accord- 
ing to their Articles of Association fat 50 
per cent, on the new premiums received and 
TO per cent, on the renewal premhims re- 
ceived). The over all expense ratio works 
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out to i6.8 per cent., which is perhaps the 
lowest among Indian life offices and this is 
due to the very small ratio of the Com- 
pany’s new business to its total business in 
force. The life fund at the end of the 
year has been increased by Rs. 3.16 lakhs 
to Rs. 84.26 lakhs. 

The balance sheet of the Company as^ on 
May 31, 1937, shows, on the liabilities side, 
a paid-up capital of Rs. 1,45,000, a life 
ftmd of Rs. 84.26 lakhs an investment re- 
serve fund of Rs. 7-27 lakhs, a share- 
holders' reserve fund of Rs. 9,14,000, out- 
standing claims of Rs. 1.98 lakhs and other 
miscellaneous liabilities amounting Rs. 16 
lakhs. On the as-scls side, more than 90 per 
cent, of the total as.sets (Rs. t 20 Lakhs) 
amounting to Rs. 1,02 lakhs, is invested in 
purely government securities. Of the 
balance, policy loans amount to Rs. 5.6 
lakhs, mortgage loans amount to Rs. .77 
lakhs, house properties amount to Rs. 5.63 
Isikhs and other miscellaneous assets amount 
to Rs. 3.7 lakhs. The government securi- 
ties are all taken credit for at par value 
Appreciation in their market values will 
ser\'e as an additional inner reserve besides 
the fairlv large amount of investment re- 
serve fund provided bv the Company. Tt 
will be thus seen that the financial strength 
of the Company is, beyond all doubts, 
great. 

Life Account 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Bushiess - 

1035 

1986 

1937 

No. of Policies 

3,21 

5,69 

6,86 

Sum Assured 

5.21 

9,96 

11,48 

Premium income 

20 

53 

59 

Total premiums 

7,03 

7,06 

7.13 

Life Fund al the hc- 
j^inninj; of the year ■■ 

75.37 

78,30 

81,10 

Life Fund at the end 
of the year 

78.80 

81,10 

84,26 

Net increase 

8.07 

2,80 

3,16 

Claims 

5,17 

5,06 

4,90 

Expenses 

1.01 

81 

1,20 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premiums 

U-3% 

15-0% 

16.8% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities- 




Capital 

1,45 

1,15 

1,45 

Life Assurance Fund 

78,30 

81,10 

84,26 

Shareholders’ Reserve 
Fund 

8,64 

9,14 

9,14 

Claims outstanding • 

2,20 

2,26 

1,98 

Other items 

27,92 

24.66 

28,79 

Total 

1,18,51 

1,18,61 

1,20,62 


Assets— 


*]Giitedffed securities ... 

91,82 

94,80 

94.20 

tpther approved secu* 

nties 

11,48 

8.48 

8.48 

Total approved secu- 

rities 

102,80 

102.78 

102.68 

Building and House 

Property 

6,00 

5.81 

5,64 

Cash 

25 

3.32 

3.68 

Other items 

9,16 

9.40 

8.62 

Total 

1.18.51 

1.18,61 

1,20,62 


INDUSTRIAL AND PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE CO., L’TD. 

^ The Industrial and Prudential Assurance 
Company continues to make steady and 
unostentatious progress and the report for 
the year ending December 31, 1937 indi- 
cates that, even if there is no striking 
feature, the company has shared in the 
general improvement noticed in insurance 
biisiiKss. New busine.ss secured during 
the year 1937 resulted in the i.s.sne of 
5,141 iwlicios out of 6,266 proposals 
received and the value of new bu.si- 
nc.ss, namely, Rs. 94.3 lakhs was about 
Rs. 1-J lakhs higher than in the. pre- 
vious year. While tlie ordinary branch 
shows satisfactory growth, the industrial 
branch, intended to interest the wage- 
earner by the issue of policies for the sum 
of Rs, ^0, proved rather di.sappointing, 
and new business for Rs. 3, ,000 on the 12 
policies issued may be regarded as negli- 
gible. The total value of business carried 
on the books of the company at the end 
of 1937 on 22,999 policies issued was over 
Rs. 4.74 crores out of which Rs. 14.5 lakhs 
was subject to reinsurance. Premium 
income in tlic .vear amounted to Rs. 26.16 
lakhs out of wiu'ch Rs. 75,960-12 was i)aid 
out in reinsuring a part of the risks, and 
the net income was thus about Rs. 25.4 
lakhs as against Ks. 21.7 lakhs in 1936. 
The revenue account shows interest and 
f'tlier receipts at over Rs. 2.91 lakhs. 
Disbursements in respect of claims 
amounted to Rs. 6.91 lakhs, and the 
management expenses inclusive of com- 
missions was about Rs. 7.1 lakhs. After 
provision is made for taxes, depreciation 
and payments of surrender value, the 
revenue account shows the I,ife Assurance 
Fund at Rs. 88.41 Lnkhs as against 
Rs. 74.98 lakhs at the beginning of the 
year. 

The balance sheet makes a very satis- 
factory showing with a Life Fund of over 
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Rs. 88.4 lakhs and Reserves of about 
Rs. 2.6 lakhs. 9apital is Rs. 2,18,700 and 
claims ioutstaiiditifi; arc shown at Rs. 2.91 
lakhs, but have been reduced since by 
about Rs. 1.2 lakhs. Debts due by the 
company in respect of taxes, dividends, 
premium deposits, etc., arc shown at about 
Rs. 1.18 lakhs. On the a.s.set.s side, invest- 
ments in Government, Municipal and P(xt 
Trust securities to the value of Rs. 81.87 
lakhs are shown at cost, and only a small 
part has been laid out in India sterling 
stocks and a smaller part in light railway 
and bank shares. Advances on mortgages 
.amount to Rs. 2.09 lakhs and loans to 
policyholders are shown at Rs. 6.3 lakhs. 
The deposits of ;£!, 149-4-5 and 
Rs. 1,00,000 are included in the assets 
column, and cash items amounting to over 
Rs. 1.74 lakhs provide an adequate margin 
for meeting any exceptional calls. It is 
scarcely necessary to draw attention to the 
difference of over Rs. 7.6 lakhs between the 
cost and the market value of the company-s 
investments as on December 31, 1937, and 
in spite of the setback in recent months, 
the appreciation in values constitutes an 
internal reserve of fair dimensions. The 
balance sheet, in which assets have risen 
during the year by over Rs. 13 lakhs, 
indicates a very sound position, and the 
Directors and managing agents, who have 
always displayed great judgment and skill 
in the conduct of the company’s affairs 
should be congratulated for their contri- 
bution to the continued growth of the 
company on healthy lines. 

Life Account 
(In tbonsancls of Uupco.s) 



ins.*! 

v,m 

1037 

Number of Policies 

4,7r»i 

49.16 

.51,41 

Amount 

.SS,.53 

91,80 

91,32 

Premiums 

19.42 

21 ,70 

25.49 

Claims 

.5,99 

5.77 

7,10 

Expenses 

Life Fund al the bc- 

.5,58 

6,40 


gfinninf? of the year 
Life Fund at the end 

.53,36 

Ci2,92 

74,99 

of the year 

62,02 

74.99 

88,41 

Net increase 

Ratio of expenses to 

9,56 

12,07 

13,42 

premium 

28*7% 

29-5% 

27’9% 


Balance Sheets 


Liabilities — 

1035 

1930 

1987 

Capital 

2.19 

2,19 

2,19 

Claims Outstanding 

2.90 

2,45 

2,91 

Reserve Funds 

2,40 

2,62 

2,82 

Life Funds 

62,02 

74.99 

88,41 

Total Funds 

6.5, :52 

77,61 

91,«8 

Other items 

77 

143 

122 

Total 

71,18 

83,39 

97,85 



1935 

1936 

1937 

Assts— 




Gil tec) /rod scrurilies. . . 
Other approved secu- 

20,70 

17,37 

16,42 

rities 

Total approved secu- 

36,r>5 

50,92 

60,21 

rities 

Percentage of appro. 

57,25 

68,29 

76,63 

ved securities to 
Life fund less policy 
Loans 

09-7Vo 

99-3;o 

95-1% 

Other investments 
Loans on Life Poli- 

9 

3,17 

5,24 

cies 

5,46 

6,19 

7,96 

Other Loans and 


Mortgages 

House Properly 


1 ,56 

2,10 


26 

Cash . . ■ 

84 

f)8 

1,74 

Other items 

7,54 

3,20 

3,42 

Total 

71,18 

83,39 

97,85 


JUPITER GENERAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

(Established 1919 ) 

Head Office: — Bombay. 

The Jupiter has had a good year. 
The net profit for the year ended June 30, 
1937 carried to the balance-sheet amounted 
to Rs. 1,61,502-. n satisfactory result to 
which all branches of the company's 
business contributed. In the fire department, 
the net premium income, after redacting re- 
insurances, amounted to Rs. 12,81,651 and 
the losses on claims paid and outstanding 
came to Rs. 4,42,284 working out at 
34.51 per cent, of the premium revenue. 
The total expenses of this department came 
to Rs. 7.75,113 amounting to 60.48 per 
cent of the premium received for the year. 
The Fire Fund at Rs. q lakhs is equivalent 
to 70.22 per cent, of the premium income. 
Rs. 52,278 was carried to the profit and 
loss account. The net receipts in the 
Marine branch totalled Rs. 1,81.909 and 
outgoings in respect of claims paid and 
admitted look up Rs. 1,24,157 represent- 
ing 68.25 pci cent, of the premium in- 
come. Expenses, however, appear to have 
been on the high side at Rs. 96,159. 
The profit and loss account received Rs. 
31,507 and the Marine Fund at Rs. 230,000 
is well in excess of the year’s pre- 
mium income. Revenue from the acci- 
dent department totalling Rs. 1,85,726 
suffered a dimunition of Rs. 96,805 
through payments in regard to claims, 
equivalent to 52.12 per cent, of the pre- 
mium income. Total expenditure on this 
branch amounted to Rs. 90.903, that is to 
say, 48.94 per cent, of .the premium’ . .iiv/ 


5 ^ 
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L4KSHMI FIGURES RUN IN CRORES 


POLICIES ISSUED IN 1937-38 
ONE CRORE AND SIXTY ONE LACS 

LIFE FUND 

OVER ONE CRORE 

" A record event in the Life Assurance history .... and 
certainly an unprecedented event in the history of 
Life Assurance in India .... The Company is well 
known for prompt settlement of claims .... The Company 
is now occupying an unique position in the insurance world." 

This is what the "Policy" of London remarked on the 
occasion of our last valuation in 1936. 


BONUS 


WHOLE LIFE 
ENDOWMENT 


Rs. 20 per 1 ,000 
Rs. 16 per 1,000 


Policies suitable to all tastes and pockets issued, such as 
Family Income and Children's Education Career, etc. 

THE LAKSHMI INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Head Office: 

" LAKSHMI BUILDING," LAHORE. 

Calcutta Branch : 

"LAKSHMI BUILDING," 7, ESPLANADE EAST. 

Other Branches at: 

BOMBAY, MADRAS. DELHI. AGRA, KARACHI, PATNA, 
HYDERABAD (Dn.), NAGPUR and MOMBASA (Kenya). 
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come. The Accident Fund is maintained 
at Rs. 1,20,000 equal to 64.61 per cent, of 
the premium income. Transfer from the 
profit and loss account of Rs. 1,617 to this 
branch leaves its stronger. 

A satisfactory increase in life business is 
attested in the larger number of policies, 
namely 987, issued assuring a total sum of 
Rs. 16,90,250, the premium thereon being 
Rs. 2,87,684. Inclusive of bonus Rs. 43.665 
was paid out in respect of claims. 
The total revenue in this branch from 
premiums received came to Rs. 6,45,647 
and interest fees etc., to Rs. 34.095. 
Total disbursements amounted to Rs. 
2,24,940, leaving a credit balance of 
Rs. 4,54,802. This has been utilised 
to strengthen the Life Fund raising it from 
Rs. 8,23,353 to Rs. 12,78,165. The total 
value of assurances in force at the 
end of the year amounted to Rs. 
79,49,195. Besides the transfer of pro- 
fits from the fire and marine branches, in- 
terest and profit on investments etc. 
brought in Rs. 1,13,350. After making 
certain adjustments, the profit is shown 
at Rs. 1,76,523, which aided to the 
sum of Rs. 14,303-5-10 brought down from 
the past year, left Rs. i,6r,502 available 
for distribution. Dividends on ordinary 
and preference shares at 5 per cent, and 
6J per cent, respectively absorbed Rs. 
93,747 and Rs. 32,478 respectively. The 
sum of Rs. 25,477, is carried forward to 
the next year’s account, and the Direc- 
tors’ proposal to give a month’s salary as 
bonus to the st{iff amounting to Rs. 9,800 
rt'ceivcd the sanction of the shareholders at 
the annual meeting. 

Changes in the balance-sheet call for 
little notice. The funds of the company 
increased by Rs. 4,54,797 to Rs. 53.76,845 
Part of the company’s investments is in 
U. S. securities, mostly railroad and utili^ 
stocks, which should have shown a fair 
profit through capital appreciation in the 
course of the year, but arc shown at book 
cost. The total value of investments stood 
at Rs. 38,75,74 and cash a.sscts and out- 
standing balances receivable are shown at 
Rs. 2,44,340 and Rs. 8,37,655. In view 
of the market value of investments exceed- 
ing the book value by over Rs, 23,12,82 
the end of the year, no appropriations have 
been made to a depreciation, but the 
balance-^eet show the security depreciation 
fund at Rs. 2,20,000 and the reserve for 
bad and doubtful debts at Rs. 80,000. 

In a field in which competition is 
admittedly keen, the company more than 
held its own and improved its position. 


During the eighteen years of the com- 
pany’s working there is little doubt that 
the Managing Agents’ influential connec- 
tions have stood the company in good 
stead. 


Life Account 


(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Business— 

1984 35 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Policies issued 

794 

957 

887 

Amount 

14,84 

16,80 

16,90 

Premiums on New 




Business 

84 

1.07 

2,85 

Total Premiums 

8,62 

4,17 

6,46 

Claims 

78 

80 

42 

Expenses 

1,24 

1,45 

1,62 

Life fund at the be- 




Kinuing of the year ... 

4,59 

6,25 

8,28 

Life fund at the end 




of year 

6,25 

8,28 

12,78 

Ratio of expenses to 




premium 

84,8 

84,8 

25,08 

Fire Account. 



Premiums 

12,85 

12,97 

12,82 

Claims 

4,81 

5.05 

4,42 

Expenses 

7,20 

7,03 

7,75 

Total Reserves 

8,80 

8,80 

7,29 

Ratio ^ of claims tc 




premium 

»7-4% 


84*5% 

Ratio of expenses to 




premium 

40-0% 

54-2% 

69*5% 

Ratio of reserves to 




premium 

68-5% 

67*85% 

56*9% 


Marine Account 


Premiums 

... 1.71 

2,01 

1,82 

Claims 

28 

49 

1.24 

Expenses 

1,15 

1,28 

96 

Total reserves 

2,25 

2,25 

2,80 

Ratio of claims 

to 



premium 

... 13*4% 

24-6% 

68*8% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 

61-4% 

52*9% 

Premium 

... 67*44% 


Ratio of reserves to 

premium ...18r58% 114‘61% 126'87% 


Accident Account 


Premiums 


1,85 

1,61 

1,86 

Claims 


60 

76 

97 

Expenses 

... 

74 

81 

91 

Total reserves 

Raito of claims 

to 

1,10 

1,20 

1,20 

premium 

Ratio of expenses 

to 

41-9% 

47-5% 

52*1% 

premium 

Ratio of re.serves 

to 

55-0% 

50*1% 

48*9% 

premium 

•• 

81*7% 74*56% 

64*6% 

Balance Sheet as at 30th June 

1985 1986 

Liabilities- 

1987 

Capital paid up 


28,75 

28,75 

28,75 
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Funds — 


Life 

6,25 

8,23 

12,78 

Fire 

8,80 

9,00 

9,00 

Marine ••• 

2,25 

2,30 

2,30 

Accident 

1,10 

1,20 

1,20 

Provident 

T,41 

1,5^4 

1,54 

Reserves 

8,21 

8,21 

3,21 

Total 

23,02 

25,48 

80,03 

Sundry liabilities 

10,48 

10,78 

10,01 

P. & L a/c Balance ••• 

1,50 

1,91 

1.62 

Total 

58,75 

61,92 

65,41 

Assets— 

Investments 


44,57 

47,98 

Outstanding Balances 

11,63 

10,80 

13,80 

Cash 

2,02 

6,05 

3,02 

Other assets 

60 

41 

61 

Total 

58,75 

61,92 

65,41 

Profit and Loss Account ns 

1935 

at 30th .Tune 

103(i 1937 

Receipts 

Brought forward 

13 

14 

55 

Tr.iDsfcrrcd from — 

Fire Account 

54 

52 

91 

Marine • • 

34 

30 


Accident 

3 


2 

Interest ... 

114 

102 

100 

Other items 

21 

52 

13 

Total 

239 

250 

261 

Disbursements - 

Allocations ineliidine 




depreciation 1 

Dividend 

126 

126 

126 

Other expenses 

89 

57 

C)9 

Carryforward 

14 

55 

25 

Total 

239 

250 

261 


THE LAKSHMI INSURANCE CO., LD. 

(Established 1924) 

Head Office-. Lahore. 

The vigorous adolescence of the Lakshini 
Insurance Company is amply borne out by 
the rapid and gratifying progress of 
recent years. Heartening as the results of 
the past few years have been, they are 
eclipsed by those recorded in the year 
ending April, 1937. New business 
amounted to over Rs. 1.5 crores in respect 
of 8,254 pohoies issued. The new business 
yielded a premium income of over Rs. 7.7 


lakhs. The rapid development of the 
Company since its establishment in 1924 
has been the subject of favourable com- 
ment, which has translated itself into the 
epithet, the ‘Infant Prodigy,' well 
deserved indeed in the circumstances. 

Though much lower in the gradation in 
point of age, in point of importance 
generally and the volume of new business 
in particular, the Lakshmi has now to be 
reckoned amongst the first ten Indian life 
officts. During the past four years the 
new business of the company has exceeded 
the one crore mark and during the year 
under review the company has shown ex- 
ceptionally good progpress and the life fund 
at the end of 1935-36 stood at Rs. 69 .S 
lakhs. The new business completed by 
the company during the year 1936-37, 
exceeded Rs. 1.5 crores. Such rapid pro- 
gress combined with the gradual streng- 
thening of financial resources is indeed 
unique in the history of Indian Life 
insurance business. 

During the year ending 30th April, 1937. 
the Company received 9,589 proposals 
amounting to Rs. 1.84 crores and of these 
8.254 proposals resulted into policies assur- 
ing a .sum of Rs. 1.51 crores. The total 
income during the year amounted to 
Rs. 32.17 lakhs of which the premium 
income represented a sum of Rs. 28.52 
lakhs. On the outgo side claims by death 
and maturity took Rs. 5.28 lakhs while 
management expenses absorbed Rs. 10.22 
lakhs. The expense ratio at 34.7 per cent, 
shows a slight increase compared with that 
of the previous year. This is indeed 
remarkable in a 3^ar when the new busi- 
ness of the company has increased further. 
The life fimd at the end of the year stands 
at Rs. 85.84 laklis showing a considerable 
increase over the last year’s amount. The 
total assets amounting to Rs. 95.25 lakhs 
arc scientifically distributed. Another note- 
worthy feature of this year is the creation 
of an investment reserve of Rs. i lakhs. 
The management is in the hands of Pandit 
K. Santanam to whom a great part of the 
credit for the sturdy growth is due. 

The third valuation of the Company 
disclosed a wholly satisfactory state of 
affairs and the increase in the rates of 
bonus to Rs. 16 per 1,000 on Endowment 
policies and Rs. 20 per 1,000 on whole life 
policies from the surplus of assets should 
contribute to the further popularity of the 
Company. 
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(In Thousands of Rs.) 

New Business— 1984 S5 1085-86 1986-87 


Number of policies 


(actual) 

6,708 

7,677 

8.254 

Amount assured 

1,20.60 

1.40,17 

1,51,12 

New Premiums 

4,81 

5,60 

7,71 

Total Premiums 

20,86 

24,24 

28,52 

Claims 

3,47 

6,11 

5,28 

Expenses 

7,10 

8,41 

10,22 

Life fund at the begin- 




ning of the year 

49,00 

50,13 

60,64 

Life fund at the end 




of the year 

59,18 

60,64 

85,85 

Net increase 

10,04 

10,51 

16,21 

Ratio Expenses to Pre- 




miums 

84-0% 

84-7% 


Balance 

Sheet. 



Liabilities- 




Capital 

1.01 

1.01 

1,01 

Life fund 

59,13 

69,64 

85,65 

Outstanding claims ... 

1.10 

1,79 

2,41 

Other Items 

5,40 

6,82 

6.19 

Total 

66,64 

79,20 

95,26 


Assets— 

Giltcdged and other ap- 


proved Securities 

13,78 

18,09 

14,22 

Other approved securi* 




ties 

9,30 

10,08 

15.32 

Total approved securi- 




ties 

23,37 

28,17 

29,54 


Porcciitagc of approved 
Securities lo life assur- 
ance fund less policy 


loans 

Other stocks 

and 

41-5 

42-7% 

3(5*3«, 

shares 

Loans on ompany ’s 

(57 

3,42 

3,61 

policies 

Other loans 

and 

2,75 

3,6-4 

4,58 

Mortgages 


10,70 

18,5(i 

21.66 

House Property 


11,48 

16,70 

10.69 

Cash 


3,38 

2,1)2 

5,66 

Other Items 


5,29 

5,85 

7,52 

Total 


66.64 

70,26 

93,26 


THE METROPOLITAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 

(Established 1930) 

Head Office: — 28, Pollock St., Calcutta. 

Another vigorous infant, the Metro- 
politan, has given evidence of greater 
vitality in the last year. Started in 1930, 
the Company secured new business to the 
value of nearly Rs. 40 lakhs. In the 
second, year, it rose by Rs. lakhs and 
in the third it increas^ by another Rs. 2 
lakhs. The results for the year ended 
March 31, 1937, are even more lettering. 
New business resulted in the issue of 
policies for over Rs. 72.86 lakhs. A more 
encouraging index is the gradual fall in 


the expense ratio from 56.2 per cent, in 
1936 to 53.1 per cent, in 1937. The Life 
Pund has grown steadily and stood at 
Rs. 7.01 lakhs at the end of March, 1937, 
as against Rs. 4.74 lakhs at the beginning 
for the year. 

The Company’s more stable position is 
indicated in the deposit of Rs. 3 lakhs 
worth of securities with the Government. 
Claims have ri.sen from Rs. 70,000 to 
1,16,685. 

The first valuation of the Company by 
the Company’s actuary permitted the 
declaration of a bonus at Rs. 15 and Rs. 1 1 
per 1000 per annum on whole life and 
endowment policies respectively. The 
revenue account shows a total premium 
revenue of Rs. 7.13 lakhs and interest 
receipts of Rs. 28,908. In the balance 
sheet, the Life Fund of Rs. 7.01 lakhs 
and the capital of Rs. 1 lakh are the 
principal liabilities. A small reserve of 
Rs. 5,000 for income-tax and super-tax 
and claims outstanding amounting to 
Rs. 4,82,128 arc al.so shown. Out of the 
total a.sscts, Rs. 2,76 lakhs have been 
invested in Government securities. A 
considerable proportion has been laid out 
in advances on the security of life policies 
and in loans to various joint stock com- 
panies at an average rate of 6 per cent. 
Cash items amount to Rs. 93,987 and 
the Company’s outstanding premia, etc., 
amount to Rs. 54.392. The organisa 
tion of the Company has enabled it to 
give a good account of itself even during 
the first stage of its career, and aided by 
an influenti.al directorate, progress in the 
coming years should be solid and uninter- 
nipted. 



(In Thousands of Rs.) 


1935 

1936 

1937 

New Business - 
Sum a.ssiired 

68,97 

70,20 

72.86 

Total Premiums 

Life fund at the begin- 

5,76 

6,06 

7,13 

ning of the year 

Life fund at the end 

1,17 

2,77 

4,74 

of the year 

2,77 

4.74 

7,01 

Net increase 

1,60 

1.97 

2,27 

Claims 

55 

70 

1.17 

Expenses 

Ratio of Expenses to 

3,78 

3.i57 

3,95 

53.1 ‘Y, 

Premium 

63% 

56.2% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities- 




Capital 

1,00 

1.00 

1,00 

Life Assurance fund ... 

2,77 

4.74 

7.01 

Claim outstanding 

28 

48 

82 

Other items 

29 

85 

89 

Total 

4,84 

6.57 

9,22 
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Assets— 


Giltedge Securities ••• 

1,07 

1,78 

2,76 

Other Approved 
Securities 

Total Approved 
Securities 

1,07 

1,78 

2,76 

Percentage of approv- 
ed securities to Life 
fund less policy loans 

89-2% 

45-8% 

47-6% 

Other Investmets 

1,05 

Loans on Life policies 

4 

96 

1,21 

Other mortgages and 
Loans 


1,00 

2,31 

House property 


Cash 

84 

57 

94 

Other items 

1,84 

2,81 

2,01 

Total oo. 

4,84 

6,57 

9,22 


NATIONAL INDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established 1907) 

Head Office : Calcutta. 

It is not long since the National Indian 
Life Insurance Company earnestly set about 
procuring a share of life insurance business 
in keeping with its age, its soundness and 
the influence and standing of its Managing 
Agents. The new regime began with the 
assumption of the Managership by Mr. S. P. 
Bose ; and considering the very short period 
he has been in charge, the progress that has 
been achieved must be deemed highly credit- 
able. The National Indian never left any- 
thing to be desired in the matter of financial 
soundness ; and it is a matter for gratifica- 
tion tliat it has now made a good start in 
a career for expansion. The report for 
1936 shows that the company pas.sed through 
a year of encouraging results. In their 
report for 1937, the Directors observe that 
in the completion of bu-siness for over 
Rs. 55 lakhs in respect of 3,741 policies 
issued last year, out of 5,365 proposals 
received, the management has achieved a 
record for the company. The total income 
of the company increased from about 
Rs. 12,94,622 to Rs. 14.34 lakhs of which 
over Rs. 11.56 lakhs was secured from 
premiums paid, the contribution of new 
business done in 1937 being Rs. 2.89 lakhs. 
The Life Fund increased by Rs. 4.38 
lakhs to over Rs. 61.68 lakhs. The total 
assets according to the accounts exceed 
Rs. 67 lakhs. Stock Exchange securities 
totalling over Rs. 41.79 lakhs are shown as 
per valuation on December 31, 1934, or at 
cost when acquired subsequent to that date. 
Advances on mortgages totalling Rs. 8.42 
lakhs , about Rs. 9.36 lakhs invested in 


select prior charge securities and over 
Rs. 22.43 lakhs in loans of public bodies 
indicate a wholesome diversification of 
investments. 

The marked increase in new business had 
a .somewhat adverse effect on the expense 
ratio and the total expenditure on account 
of commissions, salaries etc. amounted to 
over Rs. 4.69 lakhs. But the new premium 
revenue of over Rs. 2.8 lakhs assisted in the 
raising of the Life Assurance Fund to over 
Rs. 61.6 lakhs. The Profit and Loss 
account is credited with Rs. 38,010-8 at 
the end of the year and the shareholders are 
to receive a dividend of 12J per cent. Com- 
pleting as it will do over 30 years of work- 
ing this year, the company’s progress, if not 
spectacular has been steady and sure. The 
balance sheet indicates that liabilities in 
respect of claims, bills, security deposits 
etc. are on the small side, while the assets 
column showing over Rs. 62 lakiis in 
securities and advances points to a very 
sound position, in which the assets have been 
distributed with judgment and skill. The 
vitality of life assurance in India is reflected 
in the progress made by the National 
Indian as by other older companies. 

Lite Account 


( fn Ihousamh of Rupee* ) 


New Business - 

1085 

1986 

1937 

No. of Policies 

2,714 

3,268 

3,741 

Net sum Assured 

48,82 

50,15 

55,51 

Net new Premiums ... 

’ 2,00 

2,45 

2,90 

Total net Premiums ... 

9.08 

10,80 

11,57 

Interest 

2.62 

2,64 

2,77 

Claims by death 

1,98 

2,1.3 

2,30 

Claims by maturities 

2,60 

3,17 

3,06 

Commission and Ex- 




penses 

8,59 

4,80 

4,69 

Life fund at beginning 




of year 

52,50 

54,86 

57, .30 

Life Fund at year end 

54,86 

57,80 

61,68 

Increase in Fund 

2.86 

2.44 

4,88 

Ratio of expenses to 




Premium 

99-5% 

41-8?4 

40-5% 

Balance 

Sheet 



Liabilities- 

1935 

1936 

1037 

Capital 

1,00 

1,00 

1.00 

Life Fund 

54,86 

57,80 

61,68 

Outstanding Claims ... 

8,00 

2,79 

3,80 

Other Items 

1,24 

1,28 

1,27 

Total 

60,10 

62,87 

67,25 
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Assets— 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Giltedge 

19M 

13,47 

12,76 

Other approved securi- 




ties 

16,87 

16,88 

9,67 

Total approved securi- 




ties 

29,71 

29,85 

22,48 

Other investments ... 

6,68 

9,78 

19,73 

Loans on life policies 

7,77 

8,13 

8,04 

Loans and Mortgages 

12,58 

8,88 

12,51 

Cash 

65 

2,65 

1,88 

Other Items 

2,76 

3,18 

3,16 

Total 

60,10 

62,87 

07,25 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Established 1906) 

Head Office : — Calcutta. 

Among the tirst-class life insurance com- 
panies of India, National may be singled 
out as probably the one company that has 
entertained a fine disdain for spectacular 
display of business figures. Its ambition 
has consisted chiefly in consolidating the 
strength and soundness of the company, 
and in seeing that business booked was of 
the cleanest and soundc*st type. During the 
past one decade, their new business has not 
shown any remarkable increase, standing as 
it does roundabout Rs. ij crores or Rs. ij 
crores, with the result that many companies 
which were below National in the procura- 
tion of new bu.siness have now excelled it. 
It is true that the volume of new business 
is not the only or the main criterion in the 
as.sessment of the size and merits of a life 
office. 

The annual report and accounts of the 
company for the year ending December 31, 
*937 testify to progressive improvement in 
almost every respect. During the year 
under review, the company received 11,843 
new proposals for sums aggregating to 
Rs. 2.ig crores of which 9,337 proposals 
resulted into policies assiuring a sum of 
Rs. 1.69 crores which shows a decrease of 
about Rs. 6 lakhs compared to the previ- 
ous year’s figure. The total business in 
force at the end of the year amounted to 
60,640 policies assuring a sum of Rs. iij 
crores. New and single premiums realised 
during the year were Rs. 7^ lakhs ; while 
renewal premiums exceeded Rs. 46 lakhs, 
the total premium income of the year show- 
ing an increase of more than Rs. 4 lakhs. 
Receipts from investments, less tax, exceed- 
ed Rs. 12.6 lakhs. On the disbursements 
side, claims by death accounted for Rs. lol 
Ikkhs ; while those by maturity took 


Rs. i2f lakhs, management expenses in- 
cluding commmon absorbed Rs. 15 lakhs 
working out to an expense ratio of 27.9 per 
cent. The operations of the year have en- 
abled the company to create an excess of 
Rs. 22 lakhs in the income over the outgo 
and this sum is added to the life fund 
which, at the end of the year, stands at 
Rs. 295 lakhs. 

The (icncral branch transacting fire 
and accident insurance business, idiows 
a premium income of Rs. 4.56 lakhs 
during the year under review. Like 
most other Indian general insurance con- 
cerns, the experience of National in the 
transaction of these two classes of insurance 
business is not quite happy. It is regrett- 
able to note that the claims and the 
management expensi^s have alisorbed the 
whole of the premium income. The meagre 
addition of Rs. 12,000 to the fire and acci- 
<lcnt fund Is made possible only by a drain 
from the Profit and Loss account. The fire 
and accident fund standing at Rs. 1,15,000 
or 25 per cent, of the premium income in 
obviously low. The enormous difficulties 
experienced by even old and well-esta- 
blished Intlian general insurance companies, 
now-a-days, are still more aggravated in the 
case of newer entrants in the field. There 
are provisions in the New Insurance Act 
which are intended to remove partly, 
though not in full, the difficulties experienc- 
ed in this line of business. But it should not 
be forgotten that mere statutory provisions, 
however .stringent they may be, cannot do 
anything much in such removal. It is only 
the mutual co-operation, sincerity and good- 
will of all the companies concerned in act- 
ing up to the spirit and hitter of the law, 
that can help the growth of Indian general 
insurance buincss. We arc glad to note 
that the Chairman of the company has for- 
sibly pointed out this aspect of the working 
of the new Act in his speech. 

The balance sheet of the company as on 
December 31, 1937 shows the liabilities and 
assets of the ufe Department at Rs. 3.16 
crores. The distribution of assets is quite 
sound and scientific. First mortgages on 
properties in India amount to Rs. 25.64 
lakhs; house properties account for Rs. 
29.76 lakhs, policy loans have absorbed 
Rs. 41.62 lakhs and investments at or be- 
low market price amount to Rs. 1,87.83 
lakhs. Of the investments, more than 
Rs. 86 lakhs are in giltedged and govern- 
ment guaranteed securities— the balance of 
Rs. I crore being cither in shares of joint 
stock companies or industrial debentures. 
The proportion of the latter type of invest- 
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ment is rather high. It is noteworthy that 
the market value of the securities on the 
date of the balance sheet was more than 
Rs. 7 ^ lakhs in execcss of their book value. 


Life Account. 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


New Business- 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Number (actual) 

S.215 

7.919 

98,77 

Amount 

Premiums on New 

1.78,06 

1.75.22 

1,69,28 

Business 

7.62 

7,91 

8,56 

Total premiums 

49,85 

44,20 

58,62 

Interest and dividends 

11,58 

18,21 

12,60 

10,75 

Claims by death 

9,27 

8.18 

daims by maturity 

10,65 

18,11 

12,72 

Expenses 

Life fund at the be- 

12,14 

18,22 

14,98 

ginning of the year ••• 
Life fund at the end of 

2,24,62 

2,52,84 

2,72,67 

year^ 

Net increase in life 

2,52,84 

2,72,67 

2,94,93 

fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

28,22 

19,88 

22,36 

premium 

Balance 

Liabilities- 

25.8% 

Sheet. 

26*8% 

27*9% 

Capital 

1.00 

1,00 

2,00 

Life fund 

2,52,84 

2,72,67 

2,94,98 

Other funds 

21,52 

23,61 

23,92 

Total funds 

2,74,86 

2,96,28 

8,18,85 

Other items 

4,46 

2,74 

1,90 

Total 

Assets— 

2,76,82 

3,00.02 

3,22,75 

Gil ledge securities 
Other approved secu- 

23,33 

38,81 

82,45 

rities 

Total approved sccu- 

49,00 

47,46 

4^,18 

rites 

Percentage of ap- 
proved securities 
to life fund less 
loans in Companies 

72,83 

86,27 

78,58 

policies 

33.4% 

87.0% 

81.0% 

Other investments • • ■ 
Loans on Companies 

98,49 

99,98 

1,15,10 

policies 

Other loans and mort- 

1 ; 

3), 44 

41,62 

gages 

House property 

28,01 

25,91 

25,64 

25,61 

26,13 

29,75 

Cash 

5,46 

3,65 

12,28 

Other items 

15,59 

18,64 

19,88 

Total 

2,76,82 

3,00,02 

3,22.75 


Receipts— 

Brought in 

Transferred from Re- 
venue accounts 
Other items 

Total 


Profit and Loss Account. 

1,12 


81 

),9A 

7 


7 

22 


1,19 2,82 2,91 


Disbursements— 




Dividend rate % 

12 

12 

12 

Dividend amou n t 

12 

12 

112 

Allocations 

26 

8 


Transferred to Ba- 
blance Sheet 

81 

2,62 

1,79 

Total 

119 

2,82 

2,91 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LID. 
(Established 1919 ) 

The New India Asstirance Company, 
India’s biggest comi)osite insurance com- 
I^ny, has complied with the provision of 
the new insurance companies to close their 
accounts with the close of the calendar 
year. Accordingly, the directors of the 
Company liave closed their latest year on 
December 31, 1937 instead of on March 31, 
1938 and have brought out a report of their 
operations during the nine months April 
to December, 1937. This report shows the 
remarkable progress made by the Company 
in almost all its departments. The sound- 
ness of the company’s finances is further 
enhanced and the reserve position of its 
various accounts is strengthened consider- 
ably during this period. The only excep- 
tion is the Marine account which has 
suffered a slight setback in common with 
the experience of other companies. 

The fire department has experienced 
quite satisfactory results, the net premiums 
received amounting to Rs. 21.56 lakhs. 
Claims paid during the period amounted to 
Rs. 8.34 lakhs, working out to a loss ratio 
of 38.7 per cent, which compares favour- 
ably with 46 per cent, of the previous year. 
Commission and management expenses 
absorbed Rs. 10.13 lakhs. A satisfactory 
surplus of Rs. 3.60 lakhs or 16.7 per cent, 
of the premium income has resulted, of 
which Rs. 2.20 lakhs is transferred to the 
Profit and Loss Account, the balance of 
Rs. 1 .4 lakhs being added to the additional 
reserve. The combined reserves amount 
to Rs. 35.99 lakhs or 117.6 per cent, of the 
premium income as against 115.9 per cent, 
in the proceeding 12 months. 

The marine account shows a premium 
income of Rs. 19.30 lakhs. The claim 
experience of the department during the 
period under review was very unfavour- 
able ; and the actoal amount paid by way 
of loss amounted to Rs. 18.03 lakhs, the 
ration working out to 93 per cent, as 
against 81 per cent, in the previous ye». 
Management expenses including commis- 
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sion took Rs. 3.54 lakhs or 18.3 per cent 
of the premium income. As a result of the 
otiierations fro the period, the marine 
insurance fund has decreased by Rs. 1.52 
lakhs to Rs. 24.35 lakhs which is C(]ui- 
valent to 126 per cent, of the premium 
income. 

The accident department shows a record 
of profits for several years, equivalent to 
7.1 per cent, of the premium income. 
The net premiums received amounted to 
R.S. 7.51 lakhs ; and the claims paid to 
Rs. 4.37 lakhs. The surplus for the .period 
amounted to Rs. 53,323, of which 
Rs. 28,323 is transferred to the profit and 
loss account and the lAalancc of Rs. 25,000 
is incorporated in the additional reserves. 
The combined reserves amountc to Rs. 9.69 
lakhs amounting to 95.9 per cent, of the 
premiums. 

During the nine months under review, 
the life department received 5,759 pro- 
posals for assurances amounting to Rs. 1.37 
crores, of which 4,313 proposals resulted 
into policies assuring a sum of Rs. 1.01 
crores. The total assurances in force at 
the end of the period were 27,718 policies 
assuring a sum of Rs. 6,86 crores. Total 
premiums amounted to Rs. 23.92 lakhs. 
Claims paid during the period absorbed 
Rs. 2.82 lakhs, while management expenses 
took Rs. 7.49 lakhs. The over-all expense 
ratio shows a further reduction of 2.4 per 
cent, at 31.5 per cent. I<ife Fund at the 
end of tlie period shows substantial in- 
crease of Rs. 14.67 lakhs and stands at 
Rs. 73.73 lakhs. The next triennial valua- 
tion of the liabilities and assets of the life 
department is due as at 31st March, 1939 
but the Directors have decided to postpone 
the valuation date to December 31, 1939. 

The general Balance Sheet of the Com- 
pany as on December 31, 1937 shows the 
distribution of the total liabilities and 
assets amounting to Rs. 2.61 crores. The 
assets are all sound and safe. The securi- 
ties arc valued at or below cost ; and the 
appreciation in their market values as on 
the balance sheet dale amount to Rs. 22.17 
lakhs and the company has not taken 
credit for it. Besides, the company has 
kept intact the investment reserve fund of 
Rs. 5.92 lakhs The profit and loss 
account .shows an available sum of Rs. 6.92 
lakhs after the adjustment of all incomes 
and outgo. Of this amount, the directors 
have recommended the payment of a 
dividend of Rs. 1 per share which^ will 
absorb a sum ot Rs. 4.75 lakhs leaving a 
sum of Rs 2,17 lakhs to be carried forward 

5 * ' 


to the next year’s account. That he 
leaves the company in a state of prosperity 
for each department and in an impregnable 
financial position, must be a proud reflec- 
tion for Mr. R. J. Duff who is shortly 
retiring after his eighteen years’ steward- 
ship. Mr. Millard, who siiceeds him, 
cntcr.s on his duties in the most favourable 
circumstances. A business, which, per- 
force, must grow bigger and bigger year 
after year, is at once, a grave responsibility 
and a valuable opportunity. 

Fire Aeconnt. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



10.35 

1936 

1987* 

Premium 

... 35,92 

29,42 

21,56 

Claims 

... 1C, 91 

13,54 

8*44 

Reserve at 40^^ 

of 



Premium ... 

... 14,37 

11,77 

1,224 

Additional reserve 

22,10 

22,85 

28,75 

Total reserve 

... 36,47 

34,12 

35,99 

Ratio of claims 

to 



Premium 

... 47.3% 

45% 

84.% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 



Premium 

44.2% 

45-2% 47?; 

Ratio of reserves 

to 



Premium 

... 101.5 115-9% 

117.6% 

Marine Account 

• 


Premiums ... 

... 19,45 

21,20 

19,30 

Claim.s 

16,28 

17,13 

18,03 

Expenses 

1,42 

4,31 

3,53 

Total reserves 

25,10 

25,88 

24,35 

Ratio of claims 

to 


93.4% 

Premium 

... 83.4% 

81-3% 

Ratio of expenses 

to 

20*3?; 

18.3% 

Premium ... 

... 19.4?; 

Ratio of re.serves 

to 


Premium ... 

... 120.1 ?i 

, 122% 

126.2?; 

Accident Account. 


Premiums 

f).43 

9,37 

751 

Claims- .. 

2,68 

4.28 

437 

Expenses 

Re.scrvc at 40% of 

80 

3,31 

258 

Premium 

2,57 

375 

404 

Additional reserve - • 

3,90 

5,40 

565 

Total re.serve 

Ratio of claims to 

6,47 

9,15 

969 

Premiums 

41.7% 

45.7 

58.2?; 

Hatio of expenses of 
Premiums 

Ratio of reserves to 

37,5?; 

35.3?; 

34.4% 


129.0% 

Premium 

100.7?; 

97.6% 

Life 

Account. 




1935 

1936 

1037 

Nuwber of policies 

6.309 

71,80 

4,318 

Amount assured ... 

1,41,02 1,67,00 

1,01,39 

Premium on n e w 




business 

6,60 

7,71 

4,91 

Total premiums 

20,53 

31,19 

23,93 

Claims by Death • • • 

211 

2.59 

248 

Expenses ^ .. 

Life Fund at begin- 

8,15 

16,55 

749 

ning of year ... 
Life fund at 

15,45 

40,82 

59.05 

year-end 

26,34 

52,06 

78,73 

Net increase i n 
funds 

Ratio of Expenses 

10,89 

13,24 

14,68 

81.5% 

to Premium 

89.7?; 

88.9?; 
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Balance Sheet. 

Liablltlea- 


Capital 
Fire Fund 
Marine Fund 
Accident Fund 
Life Fund 

Other lleserve Funds *. 
Amounts due to other 
Companies 

Outstanding; claims ... 
Other Liabilities 


71,91 71,21 71,21 
36,46 84,12 33,99 
25,10 25,88 24,85 
6,47 9,15 9,69 

26,84 52,06 78,78 
7,82 16,40 18,76 

3,03 3,71 4,40 

5,00 5,01. 8,89 

38,78 26,51 14,10 


Total 

2,20,86 2,48,08 

2.61,112 


1985 

1936 

1987* 

Giltedged securities •. 

119,55 

117,05 

124,42 

Other approved 




securities 

80,68 

49,01 

56,41 

Total approved 




securities 

150,23 

166,06 

180,88 

Other investment ... 

23,74 

22,14 

23,47 

Loans on Lifo policies 

91 

1,40 

1,97 

Other Loans and 




mortgages 

7,20 

8,36 

8,56 

House property 

1,50 

52 

19 

Cash 

11,92 

14,87 

16,80 

Other items 

25,86 

29,68 

29,74 

Total 

2,20,36 

2,48,08 

2,61,12 


* Accounts for 1937 represnt only 9 Months 
period. 


THE ORIENTAL GOVT. SECY. LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The progress of the Oriental Life Assur- 
ance Company has been steady and sure, 
and though the 1937 report discloses no 
breath-taking stories of 'records,* there is 
everjdhing to indicate that Oriental retains 
its leaderSiip among Indian life insurance 
companies. The annual meeting on June i, 
at Bombay would have digested with plea- 
sure the information conveyed in the 
Directors, report and accounts. There is 
no doubt that the Companies secured its 
full share of the trade recovery allied with 
the increasing public appreciation of life 
insurance as an admirable form of saving, 
and the new business secured resulted in the 
issue of 55,228 policies for a total sum of 
Rs. 9.97 crores, the annual premium revenue 
thereon being nearly Rs. 55 lakhs. The 
year's addition raises the total number of 
policies issued to 360,034 for a total value 
of Rs. 73.26 crores of which Rs. 32.19 lakhs 
is re-insured. The revenue returns made 
in compliance with the law show that pre- 
mium income has risen to over Rs. 3.27 
crores while claims (inclusive of those ad- 
mitted or intimated) amounted to onlv 
Rs. T.2 CTorf^. The fortunate, experience 


of the previous years with regard to claims 
— ^the 1937 ratio being only 48.7 per cent, 
of expectation — ^was again noticeable and 
the increase on the previous year’s total is 
quite small as the Chairman observed at 
the annual meeting. 

The revenue account shows that pre- 
mium income in 1937 advanced by 
Rs. 28.35 lakhs to over Rs. 3.27' crores and 
net interest receipts exceeded Rs. 90.4 
lakhs. Coiisideration for annuities, trans- 
fer fees and sundry receipts brought up the 
total to over Rs. 4.19 crores. Apart from 
claims amounting to Rs. 1.27 crores, the 
other disbursements remained moderate, 
and the expenses ratio is unchanged at 22.9 
per cent. Surrenders, bonus payments and 
other items took inconsuderable sums, and 
(he revenue account shows as surplus of 
Rs. 1.88 crores under receipts. The addi- 
tion to the Company’s funds is used to 
strengthen both the Trust Fund and the 
balance of the Life Fund, while the Con- 
tingencies Reserve also gets an increment. 
At the end of the year, the Funds exceeded 
Rs. 21.23 crores as against Rs. 19.35 crores 
at the beginning of 1938. The conser- 
vative financial policy of the company is 
shown in the provision for writing on in- 
vestments and the depreciation on furni- 
ture, machinery, etc. 

The company’s investments may be said 
to show no change. Over Rs. 21 crores 
belonging to the Funds arc held in gilt-edge 
securities, of which over a third is in the 
form of sterling securities. The Com- 
pany’s policyholders have been helped with 
loans to the value of Rs. 2.17 crores, and 
hou.se property belonging to the company 
is shown at Rs. 62.02 lakhs. The financial 
position undoubtedly reflects great strength, 
and the company has the benefit of a subs- 
tantial internal "reserve arising from the 
difference between the market value and 
the ledger value of the investments. As 
was mentioned last year, the Board decided 
to value investments made prior to 1937 
on the basis of a gross interest yield of 4^ 
per cent, no security being taken credit for 
above its par value, and those acquired 
subseqeuntly are shown at cost or under. 
In cases where unforseen depreciation 
occurs, even though the securities remain 
above par, the company is making provi- 
sion for writing off year by year a propor- 
tion of the premium and the 1937 accounts 
show that a beginning has been made. The 
difficulty of finding adequately profitable 
employment for new money accounts for 
the decline in the average rate of interest 
earned on the Company’s funds from 4.7 to 
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4.59 per cent, after deduction of tax. The 
dividend and staff bonus show no change 
on the previous year, and shareholders to 
whom the report and accounts were pre- 
sented were informed by Sir P. Thakurdas 
that the reduced bonus declared at the last 
valuation had little or no effect on new 
business, and that policyholders, old and 
new, taking out policies appreciated the 
reasons given for the reduction of bonus. 


(In thousands of lls.) 



1935 

1986 

1937 

No. of policies 




issued 

48, 8.18 

56,296 

53,228 

Sum.Assnred 

8,89,89 

10,26,30 

9,97,94 

Premium from 




new business ... 

50,05 

57,90 

54 93 

Total premium in- 




colme 

2,06,21 

2.99,10 

3,27,43 

Interest 

76,98 

82,34 

90,41 

Claims by death -- 

55,68 

56,49 

57,70 

Claims by malu< 




rity... 

57,65 

62.95 

69.62 

Commission and 




expenses 

59,62 

68,45 

75,04 

Lifea at begin- 




ning of year • • 

15,14,63 

16,62,22 

19,20,88 

Life Fund at end 




of year 

16,62.22 

19,20,88 

21,08,39 

Ratio of expenses 



22.9% 

to premium 

22.4'’.. 

22.9% 

Dividend rate % 




per annum 

62}'V, 


62i’^ 

Balance sheet 

as at Slst 

Deccmbei 

r 

Liabilities- 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Capital (paid up).. 

6,00 

6,00 

6,00 

Funds— 




Life Assurance Fund 

1 16,62,22 

19,20,8S 

21,08,39 

Conilngcneies Re- 




serve Fund 

5,99 

5,99 

6,07 

Investment' Reserves 25, (lO 

... 


Building Fund 

2,42 

2,58 

2.75 

Total 

16,95.63 

19,29,45 

21,17,21 

Claims 

. 43,01 

40,39 

4*J,78 

Sundry liabilities ... 

18,10 

28,16 

30,06 

Total 

.17,62,74 

20,04,00 

22,00,05 


Assets— 




Investment— 




Giltedge (Govern- 
ment Paper 

Bonds (Trustee Se- 

13.02,51 

15,00,12 

16,62,94 

curities and deben- 
tures 

1,84,67 

1,40,79 

1,51,38 

Outstanding balances 

2,56,72 

2,78,58 

3,00,76 

Cash 

16,86 

29,90 

19,22 

Fixed Assets 

51,98 

54,61 

65,75 


Total .. 17,62,74 20,04,00 22,00,05 


rRITON INSURANCE 

The report accounts of the Triton Insur- 
ance Co., would for the year ended 
December 31, 1937, indicate that the Triton 
has passed through another prosperous 
year, and as ever the general position of 
the Company leaves nothing to be desired. 
As against total premium receipts of 
Ks. 8,45,974 outgoings amounted to 
Ks. 4,10,418. Interest on investments 
and transfer fees brought in Rs. 2,03,357 
while commission and expenses accounted 
for a disbursement of Rs. 3,48,805. Together 
with Rs. 84,136 brought down from the 
previous year the total receipts provide a 
surplus of Ks. 3,56,063 out of which 
Rs. 70,000 has been added to Underwriting 
Suspense Account, raising it to Rs. 4,16,280. 
The Directors recommend a dividend at the 
rate of 40 per cent absorbing Rs. 2,30,000 
and the balance of Rs. 51,063 carried for- 
ward. The funds to the credit of General 
Reserve stands at Rs. 4,50,000 and the 
reserve against depreciation of investments 
IS maintained at Ks. 3,00,000, the General 
Reserve for Exceptional losses stands at 
Rs. 26,75,000. The balance-sheet discloses 
an exceptionally strong position. While 
shareholders’ capital shows no change at 
Ks. 5,75,000 the reserves totalling over 
39^ lakhs point to an extraordinarily 
generous recognition of obligations to 
policyholders and an unflagging pursuit of 
security so that the addition of only Rs 
75,000 to Underwriting Suspense Account 
this year will occasion little surprise. Total 
property and assets according to the 
balancn-shoet (shown at cost) amount to 
Rs. 48,62,557, practically the entire 
sum being invested in guilt-edged stocks, 
Indian and Dominion. Of investments, 
in virtue of their capital appreciation, 
it seems worth while to point out that over 
Rs. 23 lakhs have been invested in the 5 
per cent. 1945-55 tax-free loan and over 
Rs. 10 lakhs in the 4 per cent, i960 — 70 
loan. Balance-sheet items relating to lia- 
bilities amount to Rs. 4,21,125, but the 
revenue profit amounting to Rs. 2,81,063 
more than permits the maintenance 
of the rate of dividend and the higher 
carry-forward. The further addition to the 
Underwriting Suspense Account against un- 
expired risks reflects the habitual caution of 
the Directors. With disclosed reserves now 
nearly 5 times the premium income, 1937 
may be deemed a year that can well bear 
comparison with the previous year and the 
increase in premium revenue, although 
slight, and accompanied by an increase in 
respect of claims constitutes an encouraging 
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feature. The reduction from the previous 
year’s ratio of expenses to premiums is an 
index of the very satisfactory financial posi- 
tion of a company that in point of sound- 
ness stands very high among insurance 
companies in India or even abroad. 


Assets— 

Giltedged securities ... 
Other approved 
securities ... 

Total approved 
securities ■■■ 

Other stocks and shares 
Loans on Company’s 
Policies 


42,88 

48,08 

44,18 

42,88 

48,03 

44,18 

4,40 

4,52 

4,50 


Net Premium Income 
Its. 


1081 

... 6,01,161 

1082 

... 6,51,811 

1083 

... 6,56,707 

1084 

... 7,25,100 

1085 

... 8,02,808 

1086 

... 8,08,410 

1037 

... 8,45,074 

The total reserves 

Rs. 36 , 00 , 000 . The reserves 
as under : 

amount to 
are made up 

General Reserve for excep- 
tional losses 

General Reserve Fund 

Accident Reserve Fund 
Underwritting Suspense 
Account 

Rs. 

26,75,000 

4,50,000 

1,00,000 

75,000 


Reserve against depreciation 
of investments ■■■ 3,00,000 

86,00,000 


Other mortgages and 
loans 

House property 


Cash 

1,02 

95 

62 

Other items 

8,88 

8,95 

8,08 

Total 

51,68 

58,85 

52,28 

Profit and Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

Brought forward 

78 

69 

84 

Interest, etc. 

... ... 

... 

... 

Other items 

8,45 

8,24 

8,05 

Total 

4,23 

8,98 

8,89 

Disbursements— 

Dividend 

2,30 

2,80 

2,80 

Dividend Rate 

40% 

40% 

40% 

Other items 

1,24 

79 

1,08 

Carry forward 

69 

84 

51 

Total 

4,23 

3,93 

8,89 

THE UNITED INDIA LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 

LTD. 



Revenue Account 


(Established 1906 ). 


(In thousands of Rs.) 



1985 

1936 

1987 

Premiums 

8,03 

8,08 

8,46 

Claims 

3,15 

4,12 


Expenses 

8,64 

8,41 

3,48 

Reserve Funds 

85,25 

35,25 

8,58 

Ratio of Claims to 




Premiums 

32.5% 

89.2% 

51.0% 

Ratio of Expenses to 




Premiums 

50.5% 

45.3% 

42.2% 

Ratio of Reserves to 




Premiums 

486% 

401,6% 

436.8% 

Balance 

Sheet 



Liabilities- 





1935 

1936 

1987 

Capital 

5,75 

5,75 

5,75 

General Reserve Fund 




for exceptional 




loses 

26,75 

26,75 

26,75 

Other Reserve Fund ... 

8,50 

8,50 

8,50 

Underwriting Suspense 




Account 

4,21 

4,41 

4,16 

Debts due by the 




Company 

8,48 

4,72 

4,21 

Other items 

2,99 

8,22 

2,91 

Total 

51,68 

58,85 

52,28 


Head Office: Madras. 

Four weeks ago the shareholders of 
the United Indta Life Assurance Com- 
pany met to listen to a review of the 
year’s work, and their satisfaction should 
have surpassed all previous exceptions 
since the United India is in a fortunate 
position to report an appreciable rise in 
new business during 1937 when companies 
met with very moderate success so far as 
ex[)ansion in the new business field is 
concerned. The Directors’ report and the 
accounts record a substantial increase in 
premium income and the rate of interest 
earned on investments underwent similar 
improvement. The general view of the 
company’s progress furnished by the 
Director’s report supports the view that 
the United India’s reputation as one of the 
soundest of Indian life offices continues to 
grow. New business topped the crore 
mark and the 7,715 policies assuring over 
Rs. 1.22 crores secured during the year 
constitute a record in the history of the 
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company. The company now carries on 
its book life assurance contracts to the 
value of over Rs. 4.86 crorcs of which 
only Rs. 25,000 is subject to reinsurance. 
The new business premium revenue 
amounted to Rs. 7.1 lakhs as aRainst 
Rs. 4.98 lakhs in 1936 and a corresponding 
increase is shown under total revenue 
which has risen from Rs. 23.06 lakhs to 
Rs. 28.41 lakhs in 1937. 

The outstanding feature is obviously the 
35 per cent, increase recorded under the 
head of New Business. Such progressive 
improvement as is disclosed in the com- 
pany’s reports indicates that not only is 
the appeal of life assurance stronger and 
more pervasive but that the United India 
has attained its proper position as an im- 
portant Indian office with business firmly 
established in productive fields through- 
out the country. The revenue account 
shows that premium revenue for the year 
amountd to ov\ir Rs. 26.15 lakhs. The 
company’s claim experience remained un- 
u.sually favourable and only Rs. 5.938 
lakhs was disbursed in respect of claims 
by maturity and death. The expenses of 
management would appear to be on the 
high side as the total under this head is 
shown at Rs. 8.38 lakhs. But the year’s 
underwriting results are sufficiently good 
to permit a substantial addition to the Life 
Assurance Fund which has increased from 
Rs. 80.32 lakhs to over Rs. 91.78 lakhs. 

The Directors iireiition that the addition 
made during the year to the policy- 
holder’s Trust Fund has raised tlie total 
to over Rs. 95.78 lakhs at the end of 1937 
Since our last review of the Company s 
position and finances few changes arc to 
be discerned in the balance sheet which 
discloses a clean and comfortable position. 
Loans on mortgages and advances on the 
company’s i)olicies amounted to over 
Rs. 26.41 lakhs at the end of 1937 and 
investments in Government securities 
totalled about Rs, 31 lakhs. Against 
total liabilities of Rs. 1 .04 crores shown in 
the balance-sheet as on December 31, 1937, 
there were besides the two items mentioned 
previously nearly Rs. lOi lakhs in muni- 
cipal and State securities. A feature that 
calls for mention here is the increase under 
buildings and the reduction under fixed 
deposits with hanks in comparison with the 
previous balance sheet. Cash and bank 
balances totalling over Rs. 3.94 lakhs are 
more than adequate to cover the claims out- 


standing, and it may not be out of place 
to mention that the distribution of invest- 
ments as shown in the statement prepared 
in accordance with clause (/), Section 7 of 
the Insurance Act of 1912 remains remu- 
nerative and varied and there is a difference 
of over Rs. 3 lakhs between the ledger 
value and market value of the assets for 
which no credit is taken. The report and 
accounts confirm general anticipations, and 
the flourishing condition of this Madras 
office shows that the vigorous and judicious 
policy of the Board and the company’s 
officials has served the company well in the 
last year. 


New BusIneBs— 

Number 

Amount 

New Premiums 

Total Premiums ... 

Claims 

Commission and Ex- 
penses 

Life Fund at the 
beginning of the 
year 

Life Fund at end 
of the year 

Net increase in the 
Fund ... 

R.ntio of Expenses 
to Premium 


Liabilities— 

Capital 
Life Fund 
Investment Reserve 
Fund 

Outstanding Claims 
Other items 

Total 


(In thousands oi Rs.) 


1985 

1086 

1987 

5,960 

6,388 

7,715 

85,89 

90,08 

1,22,65 

4,37 

4,47 

566 

18,71 

21,56 

26,15 

4,86 

5,12 

5.94 

6,34 

6,S8 

8,84 

54,86 

63.31 

76,62 

63,31 

76,61 

91,78 

8,45 

18,81 

15,16 

33-91% 

31-9% 

81*9% 


Sheet. 



80 

80 

80 

63,31 

76,62 

91,78 

5,79 

5,79 

8,78 

2,64 

3,02 

8,29 

5,16 

5,74 

4,41 

■ ■- 

.. 

■ — 

77.70 

91,97 

1,04,01 


Assets— 


Giltcdge Securities 
Other Approved Securitjes 
Total approved securities 
Percentage of approved 
securities to Life hund 
less Policy Loans 
Other Investments 
Loans on Companies 
Policies 

Mortage Loans • 

Building & House Pro- 
perty 

Cash & Deposits 
Other Assets 

Total 


22.50 

24,66 

29,51 

4.15 

6,27 

10,46 

26,65 

80,93 

89,07 

50.8 

48.8 

51.2 

1,88 

1,88 

247 

10,89 

12,55 

18,68 

12,07 

14,44 

12,78 

8,95 

7,08 

18,16 

16,48 

19,07 

18,75 

5,88 

18,07 

8,25 

77,70 

91,97 

104,04 
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EN ROUTE 
TO 

HAPPINESS 


The way to the world of happiness is via 
UNITED INDIA. No matter whether you 
are seeking your own happiness or that 
of your wife, son, or daughter ; no matter 
whether you are in affluent or moderate 
circumstances ; UNITED INDIA can furnish, 
in every case, an equipment that will 
ensure the attainment of the happiness you 
are after. 


UNITED INDIA 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

Established 1906 Head Office : MADRAS 

Trustee: The Official Trustee to the 
GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 


WESTERN INDIA 

LIFE INSURANCE COY., LIMITED 
SATARA 

A purely Swadeshi Life OlRcc 
noted for its sound investment 
policy— economic management 
and steady growth. 

TRIENNIAL BONUS 
Whole Life ■ Rs. 75/ 

MANAGER. 
Chief Agents for: 

BEHAR, BENGAL AND ASSAM 

Messn. DAS ROY & CO., 

21, Old Court House Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


HERCULES 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 

(Incorporated in India) 

Head Office: 

16, HARE STREET, CALCUTTA 


Branches i 


BOMBAY - MADRAS 

HRE 

ACCIDENT 

MARINE 

Managing Agents : 

RALLl BROTHERS Limited 
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WESTERN INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

Head Office : Satara City. 

(Established — 19T8) 

The Western India Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s reputation has been deservedly 
high among Indian oflices and the 1937 
report and accounts show that a satis- 
factory rate of progress is being main- 
tained. Consistent expansion in the new 
business field continues to be a feature, 
and last year, the company issued 5716 
policies assuming a total sum of over 
Rs. 67.85 lakhs, the annual premium 
income therein being over Rs. 3.69 lakhs. 
The report confirms anticipations of a con- 
siderable advance in revenue and funds. 
Total premium income rose to over 
Rs. 18.47 lakhs; investment receipts yield- 
ed over Rs. 3.72 lakhs. Claims and sur- 
renders took about Rs. 5.25 lakhs and the 
expenses of management absorbed nearly 
Rs. 4.59 lakhs. After providing for 
income-tax and super-tax, the year’s re- 
ceipts leave a surplus of over Rs. 11.75 
lakhs to be added to the Life Assurance 
Fund which stood at Rs. 82.45 lakhs nearly 
at the end of 1937. 

For its age and position, the results must 
be deemed gratifying, and the company’s 
adherence to the best methods has con- 
tributed to a very satisfaclory financial 
position. The company’s investment policy 
continues to be distinguished by prudence 
and skill, and the Directors slate that the 
market value of the company’s invest- 
ments on December 31, 1037, exceeded 
their cost by Rs. 13.87 lakhs. 

The list of securities appended to the 
report as held by the Company shows that 
the company’s investments continue to be 
selected on merits, and the mixing of rail- 
way shares and debentures and public 
utility companies’ preference stocks with 
giltedged stocks remains a feature calling 
for favourable comment. The improve- 
ment in the year’s business, if modest, 
shows that the Western Indian Company’s 
methods have enabled it to increase its 
))onulnrity. 

The total value of business written by 
the company at the end of the year exceed- 
ed Rs. 3.65 crorcs, and last year’s income 
amounted to over Rs. 22.7 lakhs. Though 
the new business last year shows only a 
small increase on the Rs. 66.4 lakhs v/orth 
of new business obtained in 1986, it shows 
that neither competition nor trade reces- 
sion affected the Company’s progress. 
The company’s sound position is most ade- 
quately in the balance sheet which shows 


that Life and Reserve Funds exceed Rs. 88 
lakhs and the total assets of Rs. 95.61 
lakhs arc made up of investments valued 
at Rs. 77.86 lakhs, house property less de- 
preciation valued at Rs. 40,624-15 and the 
new office opened in April, valued at 
Rs. 3.17 lakhs. There is an increase under 
the loans made to policyholders but other- 
wise the composition of the assets column 
shows little change on the previous year. 
.Liquid assets in the form of premiums due, 
cash and other balances and interest, etc. 
due, total over Rs. 81 lakhs. Those fami- 
liar with the history and achievements of 
the company as a hundred per cent. 
Swadeshi Company know that the goodwill 
of policyholders has contributed to its 
steady and uninterrupted progress. 

(In thousand of Rs.) 


New Business — 

19.^5 

1986 

1987 

Number 

4.G95 

5,782 

57,16 

Amount 

51,80 

66,41 

67,85 

New Premiums 

2,71 

8,38 

3,70 

Total Premium 

18.64 

16,11 

18,48 

Claims 

2,65 

8,54 

4.62 

Expenses and 

Commission 

:).80 

4.24 

4,59 

Life fund at the 
beginning of the 

year 

50,99 

60.48 

70,69 

Life fund at the 

end of the year ... 

60,43 

70,69 

82,45 

Net increase in 

fund 

9.44 

10,26 

11,76 

Ratio of Expenses 

to Premiums ... 24.2% 

Balance Sheet 

26.0% 

24.9% 

Ll.<ibilitics - 

Capital 

68 

68 

68 

Life fund 

60.48 

70,69 

82,45 

lie.serve funds ... 

6.41 

6,87 

6,85 

OuLstandinf; 

claims 

1.22 

2,10 

1,98 

Other liabilities 

2,97 

3,86 

4,16 

Total 

71,71 

83,20 

95,62 

Giltcdced securities 

6,01 

6,01 

7,50 

Other approved sec- 

urities 

12,00 

12,87 

15,87 

Total approved 

securities 

18,01 

18,88 

22,87 

Percentage of ap- 
proved securities 
to Life Fund less 

Policy Loans ... 


29-9% 

31-8% 

Other Investments 

42,76 

49,87 

55,00 

Loans on Life 

Policies 

6.40 

7,50 

9,45 

Other Loans and 

Mortgages 

25 

8 

28 

House Property 

and Buildings 

44 

44 

8,58 

Cash 

75 

1,19 

77 

Other Items 

8.01 

5,74 

8,72 

Total 

71,71 

88,20 

95,62 
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ZENITH LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 

Steady progress is the outstanding fea- 
ture of insurance buaness in India in the 
past year, and it is heartening to note that 
the medium-sized companies too have 
secured their due share of the prosperity 
that can be discerned in the reports appear- 
ing in recent weeks. Among such com- 
panies, the Zenith Life Assurance Co. of 
Bombay holds a prominent place and the 
results for 1937 testify to the increasing 
popularity it has secured by its enterprise. 
New business resulted in the issue of 1,804 
policies out of 2,020 proposals received, 
the total value of the sums assured being 
Rs. 33.47 lakhs compared with Rs. 33.2 
lakhs in 1936. The total income im- 
proved from Rs. 6,99,138 in 1936 to Rs. 
7,56,110-5-6 during the past year, the con- 
tribution of premiums received being 
Rs. 6.67 lakhs of which renewal premiums 
alone came to Rs. 5.39 lakhs. Pa}micnts in 
respect of claims through death and matu- 
rity took Rs. 1,77,817-4 and though certain 
claims were not satisfied as the , papers 
presented were incomplete or defective full 
provision therefore has been made in the ac- 
counts for the year. The company’s in- 
come from investments totalled Rs. 
73,786-15-9 and rent and miscellaneous 
items amounted to Rs. I5,58i“4. The 
company’s expenses of management inclu- 
sive of commissions and directors’ fees ab- 
sorbed over Rs. 3 lakhs and it must be said 
in truth that the expense ratio still remains 
on the high side. The high ratio is to some 
extent the result of increasing competition 
for new business. One good feature is that 
no part of the expense incurred for the pro- 
curation of new business is to be written 
off in subsequent years. 

The Directors’ report details with satis- 
faction the further improvement in the 
financial position, particularly, the steady 
growth of the Life Fund. At the end of 
the year, the Fund has risen to Rs. 
19,74,417-15-11 the advance in income ac- 
counting for the increase of Rs. 2,27,346. 
The revenue account attests the creation of 
a special Investment Reserve Fund, the 
initial appropriation being Rs. 5,000 and 
the balance-sheet records the addition of 
Rs. 8,479 to the Reserve Fund. The Direc- 
tors mention that the Company’s invest- 
ments totalled in value Rs. 20,39,260 the 
principal item being Rs. 14.64 lakhs in 
Government and municipal securities, so 
that the proportion of giltedged and ap- 
proved securities to total assets exceeds the 


55 ceitL fixed in the Insurance Act as 
amended lately. 

The balance-sheet of the Company 
makes a favourable impression, total in- 
vestments as per valuation on December 
31, 1936, and certain items acquired since 
being shown at cost amounting to over Rs. 
13.7 lakhs. Banker’s certificates relating 
to investments held in custody are append- 
ed. The balance-sheet discloses a few 
changes in comparison with the previous 
year. The value of loans to policyholders 
has increased to Rs. 1.85 lakhs against 
Rs. 1.59 lakhs at the end of 1936. Pre- 
miums due amount to Rs. 63,886-6 and 
advances on mortgages and the value of 
debenture stock held by the company 
amount together to Rs. 98,000. Deprecia- 
tion is charged to real property and wast- 
ing assets belonging to the company, 
and their total value is given as 
Rs. 1,54,095-9-3. The Company’s cash 
balances, amount to Rs. 53,642-12-1. 

Ihc principal liability shown in the 
balance-sheet is the Life Fund of Rs. 19.74 
lakhs. The paid-up capital is unchanged 
at Rs. 50,00 and the reserves total 
Ks. 26,046. The company’s liability in 
rcpect of claims intimated and outstanding 
is shown at Rs. 1,34,395 and the company 
owes Rs. 27,094-7-6 in respect of expenses. 
The premium deposits and unpaid divi- 
dends raise the total to Rs. 22.39 f^^khs 
nearly. The distribution of the assets as 
between giltedged securities, real property 
in Bombay, first mortgage debentures and 
shares and loans on policies, it may be re- 
marked, is well above expectations. The 
Directors point out the percentage of in- 
vestments laid out in trustee investments is 
71, that in real property is ii and only 7 
per cent, has gone into mortgages, the re- 
mainder being advanced to policyholders 
on the security of policies within their sur- 
render value. 

The year’s results are described as fully 
up to expectations, and the substantial in- 
crease in the Life Fund and assets, follow- 
ing the expaasion in business and revenue 
will, doubtless, make a favourable im- 
pression. The Zenith, it may be added, 
has a strong Board headed by Sir Homi 
Mehta, and the record of the last few years 
suggests that the Zenith’s reputation is 
steadily rising. The company has shown 
considerable enterprise and skill in launch- 
ing new schemes designed to appeal to 
policyholders, present and prospective. 
Policyholders and others should feel satis- 
fied after a perusal of the revenue account 
and balance-sheet for 1937 which go to 
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show that the Zenith's policy remains 
sound and that its stability is beyond 
question. 

Something has been siiid of the vigorous 
and progressive management that dis- 
tinguishes the Zenith. We may mention 
here that the Znilh has constituted a local 
advisory committee to act in concert with 
its Lahore office. The policy of setting up 
such local advisory boards should yicltl 
valuable results, and it is to be hoped that 
at other cities where the Zenith has a 
branch, local committees will assist tlic 
organiation and further the interests of the 
company in e^’erv way. 

{In thousandn nf Rs.) 


New Buslncfl::— 

198.5 

1986 

1987 

No. of Policif.s 

1 .90‘2 

1,909 

1,804 

Sum Assured 

33,79 

83,2] 

88,47 

Premium <»n now 




business 

1,89 

1,88 

1,28 

Total Premium 

8.08 

6.21 

6.67 

riaims by death .• 

I.Ot 

98 

1,18 

Claims by maturities 

9.5 

6.5,5 

60 

Commission and Ex- 




penses 

3.01 

8,22 

8,88 

Life Fund at begin- 




ning of year 

18.52 

1 t,8S 

17.71 

Life Fund at year- 




end 

14,88 

I7,7t 

19,74 

Increase 

1,30 

2,88 

2,08 

llatio of Expenses to 




Premium 

.50*1% 

51.1% 

49.9% 


Ralaiice 

Sheet 



Liabilities— 

Capital 

50 

50 

50 

Life Fund 

14,88 

17,71 

19,74 

Reserve Funds 

78 

18 

26 

Oiilstandiiig Liabili- 
ties and Claims ■ 

1,38 

1,10 

l,7T 

Premiums Deposits... 

11 

7 

12 

Total 

17.60 

19,81 

22.89 


Aftset.s 


Gilt edge Securities • ■ 

9,4(> 

8.38 

9,1.5 

0 t her Approved 
Sceuritirs 

1,82 

4.91 

1,91 

Total Approved 
Securities 

11, 2S 

i:),29 

14,06 

Percentage of Approv- 
ed securities to Life 
fund les.'; policy Loiins 

88.1 

68.8 

78-6 

Other Slock Exchange 
Inveslmcnis 


1,38 

87 

Loans on Companies 
policies • ■ • 

1,31 

I..59 

1,8.5 

Mortgages and other 
Loans 

10 

17 

98 

Building and House 
Properties 


1,56 

2,32 

Cash 

no 

.56 

54 

Other .' ssets ■ . 

4,81 

1,26 

1,77 

Total 

17,60 

19.81 

22,89 



53 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established — 1824) . 

One of the major units in Brltisli 
insurance business, the Alliance, with total 
funds of over £39.8 millions at the end of 
the last year more than maintained its 
position during 1936. The report and 
accounts for 1936 indicate that the life 
department remains the biggest branch of 
the company still and new business alone 
resulted in the issue of 5,211 policies 
assuring about £3.8 millions, the premium 
income from which amounted to over 
£283,000. The combined Life Account 
produced a total premium income of over 
£1.5 million and the Life and Annuity 
Funds stood at over £25.6 millions at the 
end of 1936. 

As is well-known, the Company’s other 
departments and their separate funds have 
borne a fair relation to the Alliance’s total 
business. The Sinking Fund and Capital 
Redemption Account shows a premium 
revenue of £132,932-8-1 and interest re- 
ceipts of £81,264-3. ITie Fund increased 
to £2.4 millions. In the Fire Branch, 
premium revenue was £2.15 millions as 
against £2.1 millions in 1935. Interest 
receipts, less tax, provided £132,394-14-8. 
Total disbursements, including expenses, 
amounted to £1.76 millions and the sum of 
£387,046-13-4 is transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. Premium revenue in the 
Marine Branch was £343,901-8-10 and 
claims took £175,588-10-9 and the surplus 
£ 45 >o 70 ' 9*7 from the underwriting 
account are carried to the Profit and Loss 
Account. The Marine Fund at £1.09 
millions reveals exceptional strength in 
relation to unexpired risks. The Accident 
and General Branch with a premium 
revenue of £1.3 millions against £1.24 
millions in 1935 contributed its share to the 
progress recorded during the year, naims 
took £t.i ’nillions and the Funds at the 
end of 1936 amounted to £1.26 millions. 


The Trustee Department, whose business 
is growing steadily is, however, kept dis- 
tinct and the securities are not included in 
the balance sheet. The Profit and Lo.ss 
Account closes with a balance of £1.19 
millions and the year’s dividend of 18 sh. 
per share of 44 shillings is the same as in 
1935- fhe paid-up capital is shown in the 
balance sheet as £i million consisting of 
250,000 old shares of £20 (44 shillings paid) 
and 450,000 new shares (£i paid). Tlie dis- 
tribution of the assets totalling £40.67 
millions leaves nothing to be desired, and 
the investmcnl.s in subsidiaries and loans 
due from them amount to £748,569 only. 

The increase in Reserves and Funds has 
proceeded uninterruptedly and the pro- 
l>rietors and ixilicyholders are in a position 
to look back with pleasure on the opera- 
tions of the Company in 1936. The Alli- 
.ance results are an outstanding e.\ample of 
the favourable experience of leading British 
olfices in the past year and the very strong 
position is abundantly illustrated in the 
table below. 

I.ife Account. 


New Business (In ihou.snnds of £) 



10»4 

1095 

1996 

Number of polic-ies ... 

5,070 

5,214 

5,24 

Amount 

9,500 

9,845 

3,796 

Premiums on New 
Riisiiirss 

174 

229 

289 

Total Premiums 

1.434 

1,470 

1,508 

Interests Dividend and 
Rents 

881 

890 

880 

Claims by death 

907 

889 

909 

Claims by maturity ••• 

612 

695 

624 

Commission and cx> 
ponses 

li.9 

146 

150 

Life fund at the be- 
ginning of the year • 

22.504 

22,786 

23,802 

Life fund at year end 

22,786 

28,802 

23,890 

Increase in fund 

282 

516 

528 

Ratio ^ of expenses to 
premium 

9.9% 

9.9% 

9-9?^ 
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Annuity Account. 


{In thoumnds of .£) 


Consideration for an- 

io:u 

1935 

1936 

nuities granted 

Interest Dividends and 

211 

*208 

314 

Rents 

48 

52 

50 

Annuities paid 
Comn)is.sion and ex- 

115 

1*25 

144 

penses 

Annuity funds at be- 

5 

8 

9 

ginning of the year 
Annuity funds at year 

1/282 

1.411 

1.591 

end 

l.tll 

1,591 

1,893 


Tire Account. 



Premiums 

. . ‘2,0.57 

‘2,103 

•2,149 

Claims 

688 

71*2 

830 

Expenses ... 

945 

936 

936 

Reserve at 40% 
preunium income 

of 

8‘23 

841 

860 

Additional Reserve 

*2, ‘200 

2.300 

*2,100 

Total Reserves 

.. 3.0‘23 

3,141 

3,260 

Ratio of claims to pre- 
mium ... ... 38.5% 

33.8% 

38.6";, 

Ratio of expenses 
premium 

to 

... 'ki.9% 

45.5% 

43.6". 

Ratio of reserve 
premium ... 

to 

... liG.9% 

1 1.9.3% 

151.8". 


Marine Account. 


Premiums 

... 

Siii 

333 

344 

Claims 


‘224 

184 

176 

Expenses ... 


104 

108 

105 

Reserve ... 


1,057 

1,074 

1,091 

Ratio of reserve 
premium 

to 

»16.4«;, 

322.5". 

317.1" 

Ratio of expenses 
premium 

to 

31 I"., 

32.4% 

HO.O'X 

Ratio of claims 
premium 

to 

07. r*,. 

,55.2% 

,51. r. 


Accident and 

iMiscellaneoiis Account. 

Premiums 


1,205 

1,245 

1,305 

Claims 


576 

602 

615 

Expenses ... 


478 

48'4 

50*2 

Reserve ... 


1,‘222 

1,‘23|. 

l.*2,50 

Ratio of claims 
premium 

to 

47.7% 

48.3",', 

47.1% 

Ratio of expenses 
premium 

to 

89.7% 

88.0% 

38.5% 

Ratio of reserve 
premium 

to 

131.4% 

99.1% 

96.5% 



Balance Sheet 



Llabllllles - 


l‘D34 

1935 

1936 

Capital 


1,70,1* 

1,708* 

1.708' 

Funds 

Life 


*22,78r. 

*23,302 

‘23,880 

Annuity 
Sinking and 

capital 

1,411 

1.591 

1,803 

redemption 

2,122 

•2.'2.58 

2,397 

Fire 


3,022 

3,141 

3.*260 

Marine 


1,0.57 

1.074 

1,092 

Accident 


1,*22‘2 

1,‘234 

1,260 

Reserve fund 


l,;i.50 

1,500 

1,6.50 

Ollier funds 


(i38 

668 

697 

Outstanding claims .. 

933 

1,006 

l,7f»r 

Other itcmK 


•2,9.58 

1,834 

1,132 

Total 


38,978 

38,609 

39,889 


(^Inoliules capital stock of siihsitliary com- 
panies) . 


Assets — 


Giltedge securities •• 
Debentures and pre- 

P2.M8 

1*2,807 

12.807 

IVrcnce sharc!^ 

Other slocks and 

7,116 

8,152 

8,8(f3 

shares 

Shares in subsidiary 

807 

1,106 

1,106 

eompanics 

Loans on company \s 

1,103 

1,10.3 

1,103 

policies 

Other loans and 

2,007 

1,943 

17.21 

morlgages 

10,092 

10,19*2 

10,3*27 

Cash 

360 

363 

458 

Other items 

3,634 

3,332 

3, *264 

Total 

38,078 

88,609 

89,889 


Profit and toss Account 

(Tn thousands of £) 


Receipts- 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Brought in 

Transferred from lire 

l,*23l 

1 ,*2*20 

L,*20 5 

acToiint 

Transferred from 

432 

13.5 

387 

marine account ... 
Transferred fro ni 

91 

tiO 

81 

accident n/c. 

171 

208 

223 

Other items 

190 

195 

1,88 

Total 

Disbursements— 

*2,115 

2,118 

‘2,084 

Dividends 

Transferred to reserve 

483 

489 

485 

fund 

150 

150 

150 

Other items 

*26‘2 

274 

‘2.58 

Carried forward 

1,*2*20 

1,‘205 

1,191 

Total 

*2,115 

2,118 

‘2,084 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1808) 

Head Office: London. 

Bombay Office: Dougall Road, 

Ballard Estate. 

Calcutta Office: 4, Clive Row. 

Holding a position of importance among 
British insurance companies, the Atla.s 
operates over a large field in tlic Life, 
Fire, Marine and Accident branches, 
though its life business is mainly derived 
from the British Isles. The results of the 
operations in 1937 must be deemed emi- 
nently satisfactory, revealing as they do 
solid progress in everj’ direction. The 
130th annual report shows that in tlio Life 
department new business amounted to £4.6 
millions. The total premium revenue 
amounted to £2.20 millions and the Life and 
Annuity Fund w.'s raised liy £937,75^-4-2 
to £T4,o46,6r8 at the eini of 19,37. 
The actuary’s valuation showed a surplus 
of £766,971-0-7 of which the hulk is 
carried forward. The Fund earned interest 
at £4-7-10 per cent, after deducting lax and 
the expenses were cqu.il to 13^ per cent, 
of the premium income. 

The F'ire branch’s premium income 
was £1.80 millions and lo!5.se.s totalled 
£759-609. After providing for ex- 
penses and an addition to the Reserve for 
unexpired ri.sks, the sum of £174,7 r/, 
is transferred to the Profit and T.oss 
Account. 

The Employer’s Liability and Accident 
Department had a premium income of 
£636,256 and claims of £297,425. After 
After providing for expenses and adjusting 
reserves, the Profit and Loss Account re- 
ceives £51,039. The Marine Branch had a 
premium income of £^53,732 which added 
to the sum carried down from the previous 
year made a total of £393,840. Claims took 
£124,821 and expenses £16,731-11-10. The 
Fund stood at £251,606. 

The Sinking Fund and Capital Redemp- 
tion Account had an income of £37.771 from 
premiums and £22,744 interest. Matu- 
rities, surrenders and expenses took £48,994. 
The Fund at the end of 1937 stood at 
£707.110. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows pro- 
fits of £384, 297 which together with £311,674 
brought down and after meeting tax, etc., 
and paying £170,000 for Dividend. The 
carry-forward is £326,820. The surplus 
funds of the company have been consolidated 


into a General Reserve Fund of £2 mil- 
lions by the Directors. The total 
Funds at the end of year were £19.59 
millions. These constitute the principal 
liability of the Company, but the capital 
of £550,000 is supplemented by reserves, 
raising the shareholders' portion, to nearly 
£5.54 millions. The Company's invest- 
ments, apart from mortgages and loans, are 
shown in the consolidated balance sheet at 
£t8.86 millions and their distribution con- 
forms to the highest standards. Cash, pre- 
miums due, Branch and other balances 
raise the total to £20.45 millions. 


Life Account 



(In thouManth 

of £) 

New Business— 

1935 

1986 

1987 

Policy No. 

4.948 

5,872 

6,264 

Sum Assured 

8,778 

4,606 

4,682 

i^remium ... 

98 

111 

120 

Total Premium 

1,035 

1,120 

1,167 

Claims by death 

245 

854 

807 

Claims by Maturity 

201 

246 

2R0 

Expenses 

Life fund at Ibc begin- 

140 

147 

158 

ing of the year 

Life fund at the end of 

11,1 ts 

12,277 

18,109 

the year 

12,277 

13,109 

14,01.7 

Net increase 

Ratio of expenses to 

1,182 

882 

938 

Premium 

13'6% 

18.6% 

18.6% 

Fire Account. 



Premiums 

1,759 

1,759 

1,802 

Claims 

Expenses and Com- 

. 757 

749 

744 

798 

mission 

771 

780 

40''i of Reserves for 




expired Risk 

704 

704 

721 

Additional reserve ... 

1,811 

1.811 

1,311 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 

2,015 

2,015 

2.021 

mium 

431% 

42-6% 

41-3% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

Ratio of reserves to 

48'0 

43-8% 

44*3% 


Premium 

111-7 

114.7% 

140*<.% 


Hinployers’ Liability, Accident and General 
Insurance Account 


Premiums 

546 

588 

686 

Claims 

Expense and Com- 

289 

280 

297 

mission 

220 

285 

251 

40% Reserves for un- 




expired risks 
Additional Re.scrve ... 

218 

213 

285 

159 

254 

171 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 

461 

894 

425 

mium 

48*8% 

47*6% 

46-7% 

Ratio of expenses Pre- 

mium 

Ratio of reserves to 

40*8% 

89*9% 

89*5% 

Premium 

84*4% 

67% 

67% 
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Marine Insurance Account. 


i 

lti35 

1936 

1937 

Preniiunis 

11 a 

127 

15 i 

Claims ^ •• 

75 

99 

57 

Expenses and Coiii- 
rnissiuii 

13 

14 

15 

Total Reserve 

ms 

V40 

252 

Ratio of claims to 
Premium ■ ■ 


78 V-. 

37*0% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

irtjv. 

ir% 

9*7«. 

Ratio of Reserves to 
Premium 



163*6% 

Slnklnf! Fund osid Cieneral Redemption 

Insurance Account. 

1935 

1936 

1987 

Premiums 

1(W 

85 

88 

Claims 

vn 

61 

87 

Expenses and (^)in- 
mission 

2 

1 

1 

Total reserve 

701 

696 

717 

Ratio of expense.s to 
Preiniiiin 

l.'iV*. 

2-9H., 

2 6*^’:, 

Front and Loss Account. 


Balance brought For- 
ward 

2U\ 

849 

312 

Interest not curried 
to other nceounts 
(nett) 

118 

124 

128 

Profit from Fire n/c. 


175 

175 

Profit from employers' 
liability nceident and 
genera 1 account 

39 

86 

.51 

Profit from sinking 
fund and capital re- 
demption n/c. . . 




Allocations 

55 

178 

120 

Dividend 

170 

176 

176 

Balance carried for- 
ward 

349 

812 

327 

Interest dividend ctc.< 

84 

48 

58 

Llabllltiea— 

Capital 

559 

rirjii 

.550 

Life Assurance and 
annuity fund 

12,527(1 

13,109 

1 l■,047 

P'ire insurance fund .. 

2,015 

704 

721 

Employers’ liability 
accident and General 
Insurance funds 

4(il 

891 

425 

Marine Insurance fund 

408 

240 

2.52 

Sinking fund and 
capital redemption 
fund 

703 

696 

707 

Other Reserves 

41 fi 

2, .505 
875 

2,660 

Outstanding claims ... 

267 

261 

Other items 

1.219 

645 

889 

Total 

18,815 

l!l,819 

20,512 

Assets— 

Investments 

11,583 

11,819 

12,204 

Mortgages and Lonn.s 

2,094 

3,101 

3,985 

Loans on company's 
policies 

427 

3,81 

395 

Branch and agents’ 
Balances 

.571 

5,80 

575 

Cash 

1,076 

837 

542 

Other Items 

458 

8G8 

1,539 

House property 

1,205 

1,783 

1,272 

Total 

18,815 

19,819 

20,512 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The large composite offices operating all 
over the world have experienced a fairly 
prosperous year by all indications, and 
the Caledonian is fairly representative of 
this class. The oldest of the Scottish 
offices, established in 1805, the lidinburgli 
institution according to its 133rd aiinua: 
report, issued 3,041 life policies assuring 
• »ver £1,2 iniHions and yielding a preininin 
:tu-oiUe of over ^78,000 cumprired with 
.^87*1 prdieies for £2 millions in the 
previous year. The life dcparlincnt's 
iict premium revenue was over X599,000 
vompareil with X'57l,000 in 1936. 115 

annn.itivs granted for a purchase money of 
/'l!i5.,509 accounted for a payment of 
t7,b9t) per annum. The total payment 
in respect of claims by death and maturity 

as jti52l,000 inclusive <»f bonuses 

a.iid 46 annuity contracts involving 
(12,878 per annum lapsed through death. 
Investment income also im]}roved to 
,^31 1,079 from <.308,242 in 1930. 

The revenue account shows that ex- 
I -.uses totalled a little over /J10(),0(X> and 
the ratio to the premium revenue shows 
little change on the previous year. After 
providing for the shareholders* portion of 
the profits, the addition to the Life and 
Aiinuilv iMind is /12I5,630 auil the total 
is over .(18,16 millions at the end of 1937. 

In the Fire Department, premiums 
r.-ccivt d .'Uinmiilcd to /in97,490 as against 
/:.7 14,938 in 1936. Claims inok ;C298,273 
aij'l i\peiiscs absorbed /1340,724. Under- 
’Anting profits anioiinlcd to ;(165,472 com- 
pared with /170,289 in 1936. The Accident 
branch revenue fell to il51 4,201 from 
/1521,3.?3. Claims and expenses accounted 
for an e\penditnre of /1506,088 and the 
reserve for uncxpircd risks has been 
reduced by /2,850. Tlie Profit and 
Loss aceonnt reecives .(110,963 compared 
with .(116,415 in the preceding year. 
Premium revenue in the IMarine branch 
totalled .(19(),785. Claims paid in rcsixjct 
of the year and the preceding one, includ- 
ing ample provision for outstanding and 
contingent claims, aceounted for a dis- 
Ivm.^einent of over >C78,431. The Profit 
and account receives .(110,000 and the 
Marine Fund is left with (1173,293 to its 
credit. The consolidated Profit and Loss 
account shows receipts of (1176,248 which 
after deduction for taxation amount to 
j£l09,983. Added to ,(1154,726 brought 
down from 1935 the balance at credit is 
/271,798. The .shareholders receive there- 
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from a dividend at 15s. per share of £,\ 
(the same as in the preceding year) subject 
to tax, the cost of the same being ;C88,641.' 
The Staff Pension Fund {receives 
.£17,500 and the balance of ;£171,999 is 
carried forward. 

The Life Department’s principal liability 
is the Fund of ;£8,16 millions. Claims 
outstanding account for 62,668 and other 
items total only about The bulk 

of the assets is distributed in British 
Government stocks but a substantial 
portion is invested in railway debenture 
and preference stocks. The total assets 
of the l ife Branch are shown at over £Ji,25 
millions. The other branches’ assets 
amount to oyer ;£3.31 millions, of which 
about ;£125,000 is held in cash. The 
greater portion is, of course, laid out in 
stock exchange .securities and only a very 
small sum in mortgages. On the liabili- 
ties side is a General Reserve of /600,000 
(st''ngthened by /25,000 from 1937 profits) 
while the paid-up capital is only .£155,000 
The various Funds account for a total of 
;£2.56 millions and dividends due, various 
claims and expenses outstanding, are all 
itemised in the balance sheet. With a 
total net r 'vcniic of over £2.2 millions 
and Funds securing over £10 millions of 
the assets, the Caledonian’s service ’s 
certainly backed by ample security. 


Life Account. 


{In thousands of 

£) 


1085 

1086 

10.87 

New Business- 

Number of Policies ... 

2,475 

2,874 

8,041 

Sum assured 

Premium on new 

1,686 

2,039 

2,166 

business 

68 

68 

.58 

Total Premium Income 

554 

571 

590 

Interest 

294 

308 

312 

Claims by death 

207 

237 

220 

Claims by maturity 
Commission and 

285 

200 

208 

Expenses 

LJ f e^ Annuity and 

88 

00 

100 

Contingency Fund at 
beginning of year ... 
Life, Annuity and 
Contingency Fund at 

7,405 

7,742 

7,954 

year end 

7,742 

7,054 

8,160 

Increase in Fund 

Ratio of expenses to 

247 

212 

215 

16.8% 

premium 

15.0% 

15-8£« 

Fire Account. 



Premiums 

733 

715 

697 

Claims 

312 

3 9 

29S 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% of 

847 

442 

841 

Premium 

208 

285 

270 

Additional reserve 

500 

200 

500 

Total reserve 

78 

786 

799 


Ratio of claims to 

1933 

1086 

1937 

Premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

4a.5% 

48.4% 

42.8% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

47.8% 

47.8% 

48.9% 

Premium 

108.1% 

109.9% 

116.0% 

Accident Account. 



Premiums 

9 

921 

514 

Claims 

5 

288 

205 

Expenses 

Reserve at 40% of 

4 

206 

211 

Premium 

4 

208 

206 

Additional reserve 

8 

300 

210 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to 

0 

108 

416 

Premium 

Ratio of cxptMises to 

55.5% 

.34.8% 

57.4% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

44.4% 

.89-5% 

41.8% 

Premium 

100.0% 

78.2% 

80.9% 

Balance Sheet Including Life Oepartnient. 

Liabilities- 

1085 

1086 

1087 


As at 81st December 

Capital 

Life Insurance, Annu- 

1.5.5 

155 

155 

ity and Contingency 
Fund 

78,61 

8,071 

8,160 

779 

Fire Insurance Fund 
Accident Insurance 

798 

786 


Fund 

10 

400 

416 

Employers’ Liability 
Insurance Fund 
Annuities certain and 

72 

... 


leasehold Redemption 
Fund 

176 

166 

150 

General Insurance 
Fund 

Marine Insurance 

830 



Fund 

170 

174 

173 

General Reserve Fund 
Staff Insurance and 

5.50 

575 

600 

I’cnsion Fund 


115 

122 

Total funds 

99,62 

102,95 

10,400 

Other items 

0.28 

9,32 

1,008 

Total 

11,382 

11,045 

11,572 

Assets— 




Giltedge 

Debenture and prefer- 

1,630 

1,702 

1,700 

ence shares 

770 

800 

768 

Equity shares 

167 

105 

114 

Mortgages and Loans ... 


... 

62 

Life assets 

Other investment and 

7,861 

8,071 

8,258 

Cash 

6,12 

704 

580 

Total 

11,043 

11,382 

11,572 


Front and Loss Account. 


Receipts— 

1035 

1036 

1937 

Brought in 

Transferred from — 

152 

144 

168 

Life account 

... 

6 

18 

Fire account 

120 

17 

65 

Accident 

1 

10 

11 

Marine 

15 

... 

10 
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Employers’ Liability 

Account 

General Insurance 

*2 



Account 

20 



Other items 

24 

0 

79 

Total 

826 

840 

846 

Disbursements— 

Dividend amount 

89 

89 


Allocation 

42 

58 

57 

Other items 

27 

82 

11 

Carried forward 

168 

168 

278 

Total 

826 

810 

846 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1861) 

Bombay Office; 9, Wallace St., Fort, 
Calcutta; 32, Dalhousie Square 

The Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany is one of the biggest insurance 
companies of not only the United King- 
dom but of the whole world. It trans- 
acts an immense volume of insurance busi- 
ness over a wide range in almost all 
parts of the world. In fire and accident 
insurance business, the Commercial Union 
has been lopping the list of all the British 
companies for the past ten years and more. 
The gigantic size of the company can well 
be gauged by the fact that its paid-up capi- 
tal amounts to £3.54 million, its general 
reserve fund amounts to 4.18 million, that 
its total assets exceed 67 million. The 
Commercial Union conltols, as its name im- 
plies, important subsidiary companies like 
the "Ocean Accident," the "Union," the 
"British General," the "West of Scotland,' 
the "Edinburgh," the "Hand in Hand" 
and the "Palatine." Some of these sub- 
sidiary companies are very old and power- 
ful by themselves. 

The new business of the life department 
has increased by over £588,000 "to 6.34 
million while the total premiums show a 
small rise of £72,000 at 1.92 million owing 
to the increase in the simp e premiums 
received during the year. The expense 
ratio continues to be kept at the low figure 
of 12.8 per cent. The life fund has been 
increased by over £1.27 million to 26.53 
million. 

The fire account shows a premium 
income of £5.45 million showing an 
increase compared with the 1936 figure. 


'file total premiums received in the 
fire department in 1937 was 5.45 millions. 
In 1933 it was £5.41 million, in 1934 £5.37 
million and in 1935 £5.27 million which 
ran close to 5.3 millions in 193O. 

The claims have also been decreasing 
so much so that the claim ratio has 
been on the decline every year. This year 
it 39-5* The reserves of the depart- 
mv.nt at the end of the year stand at £6.96 
million or 125.8 per cent. The accident 
department which is the largest of its gene- 
ral branches, shows an increase in the 
premium income which stands at 8.17 
million. The reserves amount to £5.67 
million. In the marine department re- 
serves are being strenthened continuous- 
ly and the marine fund at £1.2 million, is 
over 170 per cent, of the premium income as 
against 197.2 i)er cent, last year. 

As the subjoined table shows, in the field 
of general insurance, few will dispute the 
unquestioned primacy of the Company, 
and its reputation for strength and security 
is accepted as second to none. In India, 
as in all parts of the Empire, the Commer- 
dal Union's immense strength and seTvice 
is rightly appreciated. 

Life Account. 

New Business— 

(In ' 

IIK3.': 

Number of policies 
issued 7,849 

Amount assured in Life 
Department 6,287 

New premiums in Life 
Department 2,58 

Total premiums in Ivifc 
Department 1,796 

Interest from Life 
I )epartment 952 

Claims from Life 
Department 1,437 

Commission and ex- 
jn'iises of Life Depart- 
ment 229 

Vund of Life Depart- 
ment at beginiiiiii^ 
of year ... 22,885 

Fund of Life Depart- 
ment at 3'ear-end 23,989 

Tnerease iii fund 1,104 

Katio of expensess to 
Department 12.8% 

Fire Account. 

Premiums 6,266 

Claims ... 2.064 

Kxpenses ... 2,830 

Reserve at 40% for 
unexpired risks 2,106 

Additional reserve 4,828 

Total reserves 6,934 


Dusands of £) 

1936 

1937 

8.238 

9.203 

5,754 

6,342 

IMS 

2,24 

1,850 

1,921 

957 

9,69 

1,217 

1,260 

2,37 

2.44 

23,»89 

25.259 

25,259 

1,270 

26,533 

1,274 

12\S'\. 

12-8% 

5.303 

2.133 

2,668 

5,451 

2,152 

2,413 

2.123 

4,8^4 

6,964 

2,123 

4.851 

7,021 
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1935 

19.% 

1937 

Ratio of claims 

to 



Premium 

30.2 


39-3% 

Ratio of expense 

to 

Premium 

.’iO.3% 

50.3% 

44-a% 

Ratio of reserve 

to 



Premium 

131.7% 

131’2'’,'. 

128-9';-,, 

Marine 

Account. 


Premiums ... 

585 

010 

703 

Claims 

329 

350 

4<;9 

Kxpenses 

137 

130 

12S 

Reserve 

1,180 

1,203 

1,208 

Ratio of claims 

to 



Premium 


.>s-3°;. 

!iO i yf 

Ratio of e.xpcnses 

to 



rreniiinii 

23t\, 

2r3"a 

lS-2‘‘„ 

Ratio of resoi'vc 

to 



Premium 

201. 7'V. 

197-2% 

171 S'.. 

Accident 

Account. 


Premiums . . 

7,009 

7,()1‘J 

4,93*1 

8,173 

Claims 

1.130 

1,312 

Kxpeiivscs 

3,112 

3,167 

3,257 

Reserves 

5,55S 

5,671 

5,921 

Ratio of claims 

to 



Premium 

.5,.r58 


.52*8', 

Ratio of expeii.scs 

to 



Premium 

5P3‘;. 

iri'o 

ro-9^*.. 

' Ratio of Reserve 

to 



Piemium 

10*1% 

74;.'% 

72*4^*.. 

CanKolldated Itaiancc Sheet a.s at 31st Dece 

?:i»)er. 

Liabl'ltic5 

1935 

103<} 

1937 

Capitnl Paid up 

3.510 

3, .5 10 

3,510 


Reserve Other k*unJs- - 


(ienerul Reserve 

3.KS2 

1,063 

1.05!» 

Life In:-.urii!ice Fund 

•23.9H9 


20.51 : 

Fire 

6,931 

6,961. 

7,021 

Marine ... 

1,180 

1,20' 

J,20S 

Accident •• 


5.671 

5,921 

Cilia rani t*e fk Pensi^:n 

.-82 

6.a2 

■/<2 

Other He'^erve 

9.381 


9,520 

Total fnn.'ls 

.>1 ..'lOO 

53, <166 

,i5,n 1 1 

lainis Onl.slandins ■ 

1.161 

i,vr>6 

1,513 

undry Liahililies 
roiit ik Lo.ss ^ /e 

3A29 

3,210 

3,3*15 

Rain nee 

.y'i.j 

591 

580 

Tfiinl 

62.867 

6 1 . 0:3 

(;7,0.5S 


Assets 


Fixed Assets 

M 0 r t f? a pr e s on y 

2v577 

2,r:u 

2,179 

properly ik Loans j 
on securities 

701 

(i?:? 

691 

Tfiveslraents 

.53,512 

.'i.'5,i547 

,57,007 

Oiitslandinc Dalanees . 


2,97fi 

3,3^16 

Cash 

2,983 

i'.TO 

2,912 

Total 

62,867. 

(J4,fi63 

67,058 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Receipts— 


Rrought forward 
Transferred from Fire 

.584 

595 

599 

account 

500 

475 

575 

Marine account 

100 

100 

100 

Accident account 

223 

325 

325 

.Life account 

40 

40 

46 

Interests, dividends and 


rents 

770 

757 

746 

Other items 

50 

37 

56 

Total 

2,275 

2,319 


Disbiirsementa— 

1035 

1936 

1937 

Dividend amount 

1,111 

1,09*1 

.513* 

Allocations 

3.:0 

350 

375 

Other items 

249 

306 

893 

Carrierl forward 

595 

599 

11,30 

Total 

2,275 

2,319 

2,441 


Interim Dividend for 1937. 


THE GENERAL ACCIDENT, FIRE AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 

(Established ii^85) 

CalcuHa Of/ica: 8, Hare Rtrff:t 
Head O/Jice I-ondon 

To llie cxcdlent batch of reports fo: 
!037 provided by the leadin^y Dritish com- 
panies, the latest report of the General 
Accident Fire and Life Assurance Cor 
poralioii is a worthy addition. Sir Francis 
Xoric-^Mller, the Chairman, who has 
completed v'^O years of service for tin* 
General, had reason to feel satisfied with 
the results for the year, indicating a well- 
defined rise in the net income to over 
/.iO.89 million. After appropriations to 
Reserve Funds and dividend payments, 
the Profit and Loss account leaves a 
balance of over X,*805.8v6 to be carried 
forward. In the accounts, the fire, 
marine and life branches arc dwarfed by 
the accident and .u:encral department, 
which has contributed over million of 
the revenue, and shows both in receipts 
and out^feings, definite improvement on 
the preceding year. 

The General Reserve Fund was streng- 
thened to £2 millions, and the ample pro- 
vision was made for unexpired risks and 
for outstanding claims. The additional 
reserves in the accident and fire accounts 
of >^450, 000 were retained and the Invest- 
ment Reserve Fund and Exchange Adjust- 
ment Fund was maintained at over 
/:373,O00. 

‘ For the year ending December 31, 1937, 
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the new life business ainoiintinf to over 
;£2.84 million was slightly below that for 
1936. Net premiums amounting to over 
;£575,000 exceeded claims by death and 
maturity absorbing over ;£365,12(). The 
Life Fund stands at over ^4.9 million 
showing an increase of over j£27G,000. In 
the fire branch, the net premium revenue 
from new business, less a substantial pro- 
portion re-assured, amounted to over 
X720,813. Losses paid took away over 
>^212, 359 and after transfer of ;£183,213 to 
profit and loss account, the Fire Fund was 
raised hy over £22,000. The Accident 
and General Branch provided a premium 
income of over £H.7 million against :i£8 
million in 1033. Outgoings at 56.94 per 
cent, compare favourably with 55.66 per 
cent, paid out on claims in 1936. The 
Fund at £7.67 million is nearly 90 per 
cent, of the premium revenue. The 
Marine account with receipts of over 
£237,662 against £190,000 in 1936 reflects 
the general improvement. The Marine 
Fund was raised from about £168,000 to 
over £193,000 at the end of 1937, showing 
a percentage of 81 to the premium income. 
The balance-sheet discloses a very strong 
position. The total assets of the General, 
and its .subsidiaries are .shown at over £19.6 
million, laid out in Government stocks, 
mortgages and debentures, loans and real 
property. Special mention must be made 
of the judicious spread of the funds in 
other avenues besides giltedge securities. 
Cash items at over £1.4 million indicate 
that all liabilities, not included under 
capital and the respective funds and 
reserves, are w^ell covered. The report 
.states that the funds inclusive of £li 
million of capital uncalled, now amount to 
over £19.8 millions. Tlie revenue 
accounts indicate a very satisfactory posi- 
tion, following the advance in premium 
income in the fire, marine and accident 
and general branches and show a balance 
of over £l which after the final dividend 
would make £805.886 and odd available as 
carryforward. 

As stated previously, the increase in the 
frre, marine, general and life funds, 
accounted for by the rise in premium 
revenue and a favourable claim experience, 
is the main feature of the revenue 
accounts, and the consolidated balance- 
sheet presented with the report, which 
reflects in turn the influence of the im- 
provement in trading results, indicates a 
position of grerit strength and stability and 
supports fully the satisfaction expressed 
by the Cbairman in his speech, 

54 


Accident Account. 


(In thousands) 




of t 



19:15 

IIKIO 

Itt37 

Pmniiiiii incomi* 
t’laims 

Cumin issioii and 

7,1.9.1 

4.,2:jo 

8,U2‘2 

l.tJOl 

8,715 

1,190 

Kx|ii‘iisrs 

‘J.679 

•2,HSH 

8,1.37 

l-OVo Reserve 


3,59.5 

3,3^0 

Additionl Ke.servc 


3, •JOS 

200 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of Claims to 

(>,h)(> 

(1,89.3 

7,058 

Premium 

Ratio o£ Expenses 

ss-py, 


51 11% 

to Premium 

Rah) of Resevc 


36 0'V. 

35-9% 

lo Premium 

R(i-3% 


S7'6% 

Life Account. 



New Business - 

Amount 

*2,885 

•2.851 

•2,811 

Total Premiums... 

518 

5t8 

575 

Claims 

Expenses and Com- 

lot 

3‘21 

:m 

mission 

107 

no 

P20 

Life Fund at the 




beginning of the 
year ... 

1.089 

1,101 

4.600 

Life Fund at the 



end of the year.. 
Increase in the Life 

1,101 

1,0(50 

1,911 

Fund 

332 

•20.) 

•275 

Fire Accoun . 



Premiums 

()P2 

075 

7*20 

Claims... 

•207 

‘2‘20 

212 

Expenses and Com- 




mission 

271 

•2S0 

303 

•M)";, for iinexpircd 




risks 

•257 

•270 

•288 

Additional Re.scrves 

•275 

331 

•250 

Total Re.se rves 
Percentage of Claims 

.532 

001. 

62(i 

to Premiiiiiis 

33.2\., 

3*2.7;;. 

29.1% 

Percentage of Ex- 
penses to Premium 
Percentage of Re- 

12.‘2"., 

1*2.1";. 

12.1% 

.serves to Premiums 

8*2.fl% 

89.5% 

80.9% 

Marine 

Account. 


Premiums 

101 

101 

238 

Claims 

188 

171 

237 

Expenses 

•20 

18 

21 

Reserves 

Percentage of Claims 

ns 

168 

193 

99.5% 

to Premiums 


91.1% 

Percentage of Ex- 



9 0% 

penses ’o Premiums 
Percentage of Re- 

1‘2.‘2% 

9.1% 


serves to Premiums 

90.3% 

87.9% 

81.1% 

Balance Sheet as at 31st 

December. 


(in thousands of i) 


Liabilities-— 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Capital paid up 

750 

7.50 

750 

Funds-' 

General Reserve 

1,700 

2,000 

•2,000 

Life Ass. and Anniuty 
fund 

1,400 

b666 

4,941 
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Fire Insurance fund • 

5S1 

604 

626 

Accident and Cicncral 




Insurance fund 

6,466 

6,892 

7,651 

Marine fund 

148 

168 

193 

Pension fund 

anH 

893 

415 

Other reserves 

827 

745 

796 

Total Funds 

14,430 

15,46S 

16,629 

Claimes Outstanding: 

44 

43 

61 

Sundry liabilities 

872 

1,059 

1,264 

P. &L A/c balance ... 

684 

803 

962 

Total 

16,780 

18,128 

19,666 

Assets— 




Fixed assets 

1,568 

1,570 

1,599 

Investments and loans 




on mortgages etc. ... 

12,884 

13,870 

14,913 

Outstanding balances 

1,438 

1,528 

1,675 

Cash 

800 

1,155 

1,449 

Total 

16,780 

18,123 

19.566 


Profit and loss Account as at 31st December. 


(In thousands of £) 



1935 

1936 

1937 

Brought forward 
Interest, Dividends, 

584 

5.39 

644 

Kents etc. 

Allocations from 

Life Ass. ane Anniuty 

278 

285 

293 

Account 

8 



Fire Ace- »uut 

Accident am! General 

120 

136 

183 

Account 

265 

406 

346 

General Reserves 

200 

200 


Other Accounts 

Other Receipts 

11 

21 

18 

Total 

1,420 

1,697 

1,479 

Dividend Amount 
Allocation to funds 

159 

272 

275 

including deprecia^ 
tion 

Taxes and other 

3^17 

406 

69 

expenses 

275 

275 

880 

Carry forward 

539 

641. 

8(H) 

Total 

1.420 

1,597 

1,479 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The Guardian is one of the bigger units 
of British insurance business although it is 
represented by a single branch in India. 
The last year proved one of considerable 
prosperity to the company, and the satis- 
factory expansion of life and general busi- 
ness ^ows that the Guardian has maintained 
its position in the front rank. New life 
business to the value of £2.37 millions, 
yielding a premium income of over £80,000 
was secured. The value of life business 
carried on the books exceeded £23.8 millions, 
and the Life Fund at the end of the year 
amounted to oyer £8.5 millions. TTie 
expense ratio at 13.7 per cent, is decidedly 
low. 


The Fire branch with premium receipts 
of £i.I 2 millions paid out £413 on 
claims and expenses totalled £539,000. 
Underwriting profit exceeded £155,809 and 
the Department Fund at £1.74 mMon is well 
over the premium income. The Accident 
branch, with net premium income of over 
£1.25 million, net claims amount to 
£600,000 and the loss ratio was 47.9 per 
cent, of the premium income as against 51.0 
per cent, in 1936. The expenses amounted 
to 44.7 per cent, of the income. The total 
fnn^ in the department amounted at the 
end of the year amounted to £1,037,000. In 
the marine branch premiums yielded 
£331,000 while claims took £105,000 and 
expenses £59,000. The Fund at the end of 
the year is on a strong basis at £511,000. 


Life Account. 


New Business- 

(In thousands 

of jC) 


1035 

1936 

1937 

No. of policiccs 

2.128 

2,199 

2,888 

Sum assuied 

1,715 

2,069 

2,016 

Premiums on new busi- 
ness 

51 

55 

53 

Total Premium 

610 

049 

672 

Claims and annuities 

613 

505 

560 

Expenses and Commis- 
sion 

85 

90 

92 

Life Fund :.l begining 
of year .. 

7,701 

7,848 

8,242 

Life Fund at year end 

7,849 

8,242 

8,556 

Net increase in Life 
Fund 

148 

39i 

314 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

187% 

13.9% 

13 7% 

Tire Account 

Premiums ... 1,110 

1,137 

1,116 

Claims 

433 

4*11 

413 

Expenses •• 

526 

548 

539 

Reserve for iiuexpired 
risks 

555 

568 

558 

Additional reserves 

1,100 

1,135 

1,188 

Total reserve 

1,653 

1,704 

1,741 

Ratio of Claims to pre- 
mium . . 

39 t% 

38.0% 

37.0% 

Ratio of expenses to 
premiums 

47.4% 

47.8% 

48.8% 

Ratio of reserve to 
premiums 

U9.2% 

140.9% 

156.0% 

Acciileiit, Burglary 

and General Account. 


1935 

1936 

1087 

Premiums 

1,128 

1,185 

1,258 

Claims 

526 

605 

600 

Expenses 

582 

558 

560 

Reserve for unexpired 
risks 

508 

588 

564 

Additional reserve ... 

480 

426 

478 

Total reserve 

988 

959 

1,087 

Ratio claims to pre- 
miums 

46-6% 

51 1% 

47-9% 

Ratio expenses to pre- 
miums 

47*1% 

•167% 

447% 

Ratio reserve to pre- 
miums 

88-1% 

80-9% 

82-8% 
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Marine Account 


Premium 


25:3 

27a 

381 

Claims 

... 

175 

196 

105 

Expenses 


71 

76 

m 

Reserve 

Ratio of claims 

to 

471 

484 

511 

premiums 

Ratio of expenses 

to 


71 ’7 Vo 

31-7*0 

premiums 

Ratio of reserve 

to 

27-2% 

28-OV., 

i7-8;o 

premiums 


186-1 

177-3'-o 

154-4% 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December 
Liabilities - 


Capital 

1,025 

1, 02 s 

1,025 

Funds— 

Life 

7,849 

8,242 

8, .556 
1,741 

Fire 

1,655 

1,704 

Accident, Burglary 
and General 

938 

959 

1 , 0:47 

Marine 

471 

4S4 

511 

Redemption Assur- 
ance Fund 

519 

573 

638 

General reserve 

215 

228 

217 

Total funds 

12,141 

12,735 

13,286 

Other items 

2,364 

2,22.5 

2,156 

Total 

15,500 

15,985 

16,467 

Assets— 

Giltedgc securities ••• 

5.193 

3,821 

4,569 

Dividend and Prefer- 
ence .shares 

4,901 

1,058 

4,177 

Equity shares 

818 

mi 

1,217 

Loan of life policies ... 

332 

2,051 

324 

Other Loans aad mort- 
gages 

2,577 

2,562 

3,013 

Other items 

. 2,688 

2,562 

2.772 

Cash 

:398 

383 

39.5 

Total 

15,500 

15,985 

16,467 

Profit and Loss Account 


Receipts— 

Brought in 

153 

159 

163 

Transferred from — 

Fire account 

152 

169 

177 

Life account 

... 

19 

19 

General and Accident 
account 

95 

.52 

72 

Marine account 

28 

23 

19 

Other items 

70 

37 

29 

Total 

498 

459 

470 

Disbursements- - 

Dividend amount ... 

230 

2&4 

198 

Allocations 

70 

4.5 

40 

Other items 

39 

47 

45 

Carry forward 

159 

168 

196 

Total 

498 

459 

476 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established 1836 ) 

Head Office: 1 , Dale Street, Liverpool. 

TJie report and accomits for 1937 indicate 
that tlie lOlth year of its history proved 
to be as satisfactory as the previous 
one. The company is fortunate in having 
world-wide connections and has represen- 
tation in India at Bombay and Calcutta. 
Air. Arthur Pattinson, the Chairman, in 
his si)eech at the annual meeting observed 
that underwriting profits and investment 
earnings in 1936 had been greater than in 
any preceding year in the company's 
history. Underwriting results, to which 
every department contributed, were among 
the best it had experienced. Total pre- 
mium income had risen ; new life business 
contituted a record and the total expense 
ratio had been lowered. 

"I'he revenue accounts for 1937 show 
that premiums in the J^^ire branch totalled 
(»ver /;3.9 millions and losses by claims 
came lo /.‘ 1 . 59 millions. After transfer of 
over /^422,245 to profit .and loss account, 
t'le Fund stands at £3,35 millions. In the 
life branch, the value of 6,201 policies 
issued (luring the year was i^.OO millions 
as against 6,815 policies for ;fi3.34 
in 1036. Total preniiiim inc(mic was 
about ,(;981,576 and claims amounted to 
about /7S2,142. The Life Fund at the 
end of the year was over ;£12.I3 millions, 
and the Annuity Fund was maintained at 
over £779f\00. 

Business in the Marine branch expanded 
.slightly and against receipts of over 
/33l),080 by way of premium, there was 
.nn outgo of /;330,700 in rc.spect of claims. 
There was a noticeable increase in the 
Accident and Miscellaneous branch, where 
the net premium revenue improved to over 
.(!4.89 millions. Claims accounted for pay- 
ments to the extent of £2.32 millions, and 
after meeting expenses and commissions, 
the .Sinn of over /!49 1,391 is carried to the 
profit and loss account. Besides ;£1.83 
million for unexpired risks, the addi- 
tional reserve is raised from £\ million 
to ;CI.25 millions, and the total funds in 
the branch, arc /3.21 inillions. Under- 
writing profits from the various branches 
are shown at ;£939,635, and interest not 
carried to other accounts, provides 
£A21fi2. After providing for two divi- 
dend payments to shareholders, taxes, 
etc., the sum of /;682,697 is carried for- 
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ward against ;C620,016 brought down from 
1935. 

In all the branches, the funds stand at 
a very high proportion to the risks covered 
and the financial strength of the company 
remains its OiUtstanding feature. The 
funds of the company, inclusive of the 
paid-up capital of Xll>062,100 amounted 
to over X25.9 millions at the end of the 
year and the company’s total liabilities are 
shown in the balance-sheet at over ;C32.74 
millions. On the assets side, ovei 
;(1858,70l is invested in mortgages and 
;C534,593 advanced to policy-holders on the 
.security of their policies. The distribu- 
tion of the company’s funds in Govern- 
ment and municipal securities conforms to 
expectations, and over j[,\Q millions are 
invested in railway debenture and pre- 
ference stocks. Against about ;C1 million 
due on claims, there is over ;(I1.6 millions 
in balances with agents and outstanding 
premiums. Cash items arc over ;C906,I90 
and house property is over /|.S.35 millions. 

Life Account 


(In lhoumnd» of £) 


New Business— 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Number of policies 

4, .502 

6,815 

0,201 

Amount 

2r54i 

3,346 

3,007 

New premiums 

129 

143 

130 

Total premiums 

884 

945 

982 

Claims 

001 

633 

782 

Interest ... 

416 

423 

ud 

Commission and ex- 




penses 

88 

94 

105 

Funds at begin nin^r of 




the year ... 

10,573 

11,088 

11,652 

Funds at year-end ... 

11,088 

11,657 

12,125 

Increase ... 

510 

569 

473 

Hallo of expenses lo 




premium 

9.9% 

9.9% 

10-7% 

Annuity fund 

773 

774 

... 

I'lre Account. 



Premiums 

.3,061 

3,010 

3,026 

Claims 

1,588 

1,655 

1,.597 

Expenses ... 

1,890 

1,854 

1,900 

Heserves at 40% of 




premium 

1,584 

1,564 

1,570 

Additional reserve ... 

1,775 

1,775 

1,775 

Total reserve 

3,5.59 

3,339 

3,345 

Ratio of claims to pre- 




mium 

40.0% 

42-3% 

40.7% 

Ratio of expenses to 




premium 

47.7% 

47-4% 

48.4% 

Ratio of reserve to 




premium 

84-8% 

85-4?/, 

85-2% 

Marine Account. 



Premiums 

290 

294 

830 

Claims 

288 

243 

881 

Expenses ... 

28 

28 

80 

Reserve at 40% of pre- 




mium 

116 

118 

182 


Additional reserve ... 

800 

800 

300 

Total eserve 

Ratio of claims to 

416 

418 

432 

premium 

Ratio of expenses to 

82,1% 

82.3% 

100.8% 

premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

9-7% 

9.5% 

9.1% 

premium 

148.4% 

141-7% 

130.9% 

Miscellaneous Account. 


Premiums 

4,298 

4,627 

• 

Claims 

2,575 

2,325 

! 21 

Expenses ... 

Re.serve at 40% of pre- 

1,653 

1,760 

1 irr 

mium 

1,717 

1,S5L 

1,959 

Additional reserve ... 

4,825 

5,251 

1,250 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to pre* 

6,542 

7,105 

3,209 

mium 

60.0% 

50.24% 

47.4% 

Ratio of expen.ses to 


premium 

Ratio of reserve to 

38.5% 

38.0% 

40.4% 

premium 

152.4% 

153.1% 

65.3% 

Balance Sheet. 



Liabilities - 

1935 

L936 

1937 

Capital 

4%> Perpetual Deben- 

1,062 

1,062 

1,062 

ture Stock 

-4% “ Thames and 

543 

535 

524 

Mersey ” Debenture 
Stock .. 

865 

363 

361 

Funds, fire 

3,35!) 

3,839 

3,315 

Funds, life 

11,088 

11,657 

12,125 

Annuity fund 

Leasehold Redemption 

773 

774 

779 

Fund 

228 

254 

262 

Marine reserve Fund 
Miscellaneous Insur- 

416 

418 

432 

anee Reserve Fund .. 

6,542 

7,105 

3,209 

General Contingencies 
Fund 

2,302 

2,323 

2,2(>6 

Other funds 

923 

916 

985 

Total funds 

26,539 

27,684 

24,288 

Other items 

3,182 

3,622 

7,392 

Total 

30,783 

32,368 

32,742 


Assets — 


Giltcdge ... 

Debenture and Prefer- 

15,0.57 

15,154 

14,497 

ence shares 

8.652 

8.421 

8,590 

Equity shares 

1,384 

2,389 

3,524 

Mortgages and loans 
Other investments and 

1,567 

l,.589 

1,618 

*»ther items 

3,329 

3,735 

3,607 

Cash 

704 

780 

906 

Tolal ... 

30,783 

32,368 

32,712 


Profit and Loss Acconnt. 


Receipts— 


Rrought in 

Transferred from Ore 

597 

554 

620 

account 

Transferred, from 

483 

411 

422 

members Life profits 
account ... 

26 

26 

26 
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Transferred from Ma- 

rine account 
Transferred from Mis- 
cellaneous Accident 

21 

21 


account ... 

184 

230 

491 

Interest .. 

448 

411 

428 

Other items 


6 

... 

Totol ... 

1,704 

1,0.59 

1,948 

Disbursements - 

Dividend amount 

5.50 

540 

588 

Other items 

584 

493 

727 

Carryforward 

554 

6‘20 

088 

Total 

1,704 

l,(i59 

1.013 


THE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established i86i) 

Head Office .-—London 
Calcutta Office : — 2,Fairlie Place 
Bombay Office Elphinstone Circle 

The London and Twancashire is notable for 
having carried out horizontal combination 
In insurance on the largest scale. It has 
absorbed a large number of subsidiary com- 
panies not only in the United Kingdom but 
also abroad. There arc as many as five in 
the United Kingdom, three in U. S. A., five 
in Canada, six in Australia and one each 
in Holland, South America and South 
Africa. It transacts in its own name all 
classes of business with the exception of 
life which is carried on, in the name of 
‘Taw Union and Rock'' a company ac- 
quired in 1919. In India it transacts only 
general insurance. 

The results of the company for the year 
1937 arc quite satisfactory showing in- 
creases in the i^remium incomes of Acci- 
dent Fire and Marine branches and 
good underwriting profits in all the 
sections. The combined premium income 
of all the thn^e departments amount- 
ed to ^6.73 millions. The net combined 
underwriting profits of the Company for the 
year amounted t(» ^504,26. 

The new business of the life section at 
{2,606 shows a fall from the last 
year's figure. The life fund .it the end 
of the year stands at {11.62 million. 
Generous reserves are provided for in each 
section ; 126.6 per cent, of the premium 
income in the Fire Department, 79.2 per 
cent, of the premium income in the Accident 
department and 109. per cent, of the pre- 
mium income in the Marine department. 


Life Account. 

(In thousands of £,) 


1935 1986 1987 

New Rusiiiess < 


Amount assured 

2,455 

2,746 

2,606 

Premiums on new 

business... 

89 

70 

66 

Total premium ineoin 

738 

743 

747 

Interest 

400 

422 

417 

Claims hy death 

373 

429 

453 

Claims by maturity 

398 

282 

308 

Coinmi.ssion and ex- 

penses ... 

119 

120 

120 

Life Fund at beginning; 

of the year 

11,020 

11,193 

11,478 

Life Fund at year-end 

11,193 

11.473 

11,021 

Increase 

-1-07 

-f280 

+ 148 

Ratio of expenses to 

preminm 

U-5% 

10.2% 

16% 

Tire Account. 

1935 

19.50 

1937 

Premium 

2,812 

2.747 

2,772 

Claims 

1,057 

1,113 

1,079 

Commission and Kx- 

penses . 

1,239 

1,234 

1,211 

Reserve for unexpirecl 

risks 

1,125 

1,099 

1,109 

Additional reserve ••• 

2,400 

2.400 

2,400 

Total reserve 

3,525 

3,499 

.3,509 

Ratio of elninis to 

premium 

33’8% 

40 r;;. 

39*4% 

Ratio of expenses 

premium 

40'5% 

4F9“;, 

41.8‘V, 

Ratio of rc.serve to 

premium 

125-4V. 

127-4';o 

126*6% 

Accident and General Account. 


Premium ... 

2,189 

2,352 

L522 

Claims 

1,140 

1,21(1 

t.324 

Commi.s.sion and Ex- 

penses ... 

887 

9.58 

992 

Reserve for unexpircd 

ri.sks 

875 

941 

1,009 

Additional reserve ... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Total resei Ne 

1,875 

1,941 

L009 

Ratio of claims to 

premium 

22'5v:, 

51-4",, 

32*5% 

Ratio of expenses to 

premium 

40’5V;, 

39-9‘'o 

89*3“:, 

Ratio of res rve to 

premium eer 

85*7% 

82\5% 

79-2% 

Marine 

Premium • 

Account 

1 .041 

1.127 

1,43H 

Claims 

000 

7.59 

1,I»4 

Commi.s.sion and Ex~ 

penses • • 

188 

194 

147 

Reserve for unexpired 

ri.sks 

410 

451 

.575 

Additional reserve ... 

1,600 

1.000 

1,000 

Total reserve 

1,410 

1,4.51 

1.575 

Ratio of claims to 

premium 

C3-97/, 

<)8*2% 

70*7% 

Ratio of cxpen.ses to 

premium 

14-1% 

17-2% 

10*2% 

Ratio of reserve to 

premium 

126-4% 

128*7% 

109-5% 
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Balance Sheet 



Liabilities- 




Capital 

1,456 

1,456 

1,456 

Reserve Fund 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Fire Fund... 

8,523 

8,500 

8,509 

Marine Fund 

1,416 

1,451 

1,575 

Accident Fund 

1,875 

1,941 

2,009 

Stall Pension Fund . • ■ 

424 

430 

484 

Life Assurance f'und 

11,193 

11,478 

11,621 

Total Funds 

20.438 

20,795 

22,604 

Balance of Profit and 




Loss Account 

2,134 

2.161 

2,680 

Claims and balances 




outstanding; 

1,934 

2,016 

2,143 

Other items 

2,221 

2,300 

2,286 

Total 

28,178 

29,028 

29,605 

Assets— 




Biiildinffs... 

1,546 

1,537 

1.364 

Giltedgc ... 

10,204 

14,729 

14.358 

Debentures and Pre- 




ference shares 

9,726 

5,920 

7,241 

Mortgages and Loans 

3,019 

8,018 

92,926 

Other Investment 

1,676 

1,619 

1,664 

Cash 

2,005 

2,164 

1,717 

Total 

28,178 

29.028 

29.665 

MANUFACTURERS 

LIFE 



Insurance companies in Britain and the 
overseas Empire liavc experienced an ex- 
ceptionally .prosperous year, and more 
than one company reports ‘records.’ The 
high pitch of industrial activity and the 
rise in national income, reflected in indus- 
trial companies’ profits and bank earnings 
is reflected fully in the expansion of imur- 
ance business also. Full confidence in the 
future of insurance is implied in the in- 
creasing appreciation of the services offer- 
ed, and if other forms of investment betry 
the influence of current doubts in regard 
to the outlook, the larger diversion of sav- 
ings to pay for the benefits promised by 
assurance continues to be an outstanding^ 
feature of the post-War world. Consistent 
improvement in insurance company results 
during and after the depression was an 
experience not confined to Britain, and 
many Indian companies have already re- 
ported a satisfactory rate of growth. 

In the insurance field Canada has long 
enjoyed a very important position and the 
leading institutions have long transacted 
business on a world-wide .scale. 'They 
were well represented in India and their 
record and connections have secured them 
a full share in the business available. The 
Manufacturers’ Life Insurance Comi)any 
of Toronto has long been recognised as one 
of the strongest among Empire concerns, 
and the company, which celebrated its 


golden jubilee last August, has ca^ed for 
itself an exceptional position, drawing 
over 6 per cent, of its new business from 
India. The esteem in which the Company 
is held in its home country and the terri- 
tories where it operates can be measurM 
by the figures (given for convenience m 
rupee equivalents) presented in the 51^ 
annual report. New business secured 
during 1937 amounted to Rs. 16.48 crores 
bringing up the total value of business on 
the company’s books to Rs. 152.47 cror<^ 
Premium income amounted to Rs. 6.29 
crores. Interest and dividends came to 
Rs. 1 .77 crores and miscellaneous items 
provided over Rs, 75 lakhs. The total in- 
come at Rs. 8.8 crores shows an inerts? 
of Rs. 39.49 lakhs over 1936. Policy- 
holders’ claims in respect of maturity Md 
mortality took Rs. 3.66 crores.^ The 
Revenue account shows that commissions 
and agency expenses amounted to 
Rs. 72.65 lakhs. Medical fees, etc., to 
Rs. 27.78 lakhs and office salaries, etc., to 
Rs 18.15 lakhs while taxes took Rs. 10. W 
lakhs. The year’s transactions leave the 
company with a further addition of 
Rs. 3.08 crores to the assets. These are 
now shown to be about Rs. 42.45 crores 
;ind the company was able to obtain a 
gross return of 4.6 per cent, during the 
year. 

The balance-sheet reffccts the excep- 
tional strength and conservatism that wo 
have come to associate with the Manu- 
facturers. The Polity and Annuity 
Reserves amount to over Rs. 35.99 crores. 
Outstanding claims amount to Rs. 26.88 
lakhs and funds on deposit exceed 
Rs 1.38 crores. liabilities in regard to 
taxes and staff pension funds are Rs. 10.95 
lakhs and Rs. 31.91 lakhs respectively. 
The paid-up capital and the balances accu- 
mulated to the credit of snareholders 
.amount to Rs. 65.96 lakhs. The Policy- 
holders’ bonus reserve is more than sub- 
stantial at Rs. 1.26 crores, and there is a 
contingency reserve of Rs. 57.53 la^s 
besides a surplus of Rs. 1.02 crores. On 
the assets side, the distribution of invest- 
ments testifies to the exceptional skill and 
discrimination of the management. Bonds, 
Governmental municipal and other, take 
up Rs. 24.38 crores of the assets. Invert- 
ments in preference and ordinary stocks 
amount to Rs. 2.08 crores and advances by 
way of mortgage on real estate, mainly 
T'rban, are shown at Rs. 7.12 crores. 
Loans to policyholders amount to 
Rs. 5.26 crores, and office property, tmI 
estate and options are valued at Rs. 1.73 
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crores. These are supported by cash 
balances exceeding Rs. 38.19 lakhs. 
Eminently characteristic of the Company’s 
conservatism is the fact that certain items 
lumped under total assets, bringing the 
total value to Rs. 42.45 crores, are itemised 
outside the ledger, the assets being valued 
there at Rs. 40.96 crores. These com- 
prise interest due and accrued, premiums 
outstanding, and amounts receivable 
under reinsurance contracts making in the 
aggregate a sum of Rs. 1.49 crores. 

The highly satisfactory results recorded 
in the report and accounts provided a 
favourable background to the address of 
the President of the Board at the annual 
meeting. Mr. M. R. Gooderham described 
the great record achieved by the company 
in its jubilee year, thanks to the expert 
salesmanship of the staff and field force. 
The company's experience in the past 
year was described in detail by the General 
Manager after the President’s speech. 
Eifce all heads of insurance companies, 
Mr. Gooderham made a, passing reference 
to the problem of invesiment. Admitting 
that Canadian legislative provisions were 
calculated to promote security, he remark- 
ed that careful selection and supervision 
under changing conditions remained as 
necessary as ever, while the guiding 
principle that safety should never be 
compromised w’as again emphasised. The 
speech also dealt with certain problems 
relating to taxation and the general busi- 
ness outlook. It is interesting to learn 
that Canada is keenly conscious of the 
value of as.surance. About 3^ million 
persons or a third of the total population 
are insured for 6^^ million dollars on which 
the annual premium payments amount to 
200 million dollars or over a sixth of the 
national income. Such figures convey an 
impression of the part played by insurance 
in Canada’s life, and the contribution made 
by the manufacturers Life and other com- 
panies to such amazing progress. 


Cash Account 
(In thousands of Rs.^ 


Receipts — 

198G 

1937 

Total net premium 
income 

5,85,7S 

0^*29 99 

Interest and divi- 
dends 

1,78,68 

l,76,f56 

Other items 

35,97,*28 

3S,66,08 

Total 

43.86,69 

16,72 03 


Disbursements— 



Claims by death ... 
Other payments to 

1,14,18 

1,15,98 

Policyholders 
Commisions and Ex- 

3,78,83 

3,66,87 

penses 

Dividends to Share- 

1,61,74 

1,70,69 

holders 

4,11 

6,16 

Other items 

87,02,83 

40,12,88 

Total 

43,56,69 

46,72,08 

Balance Sheet 


Liabilities — 

1936 

1937 

Ueservt’s and other 
Funds 

Other liabilities to 

36,09,60 

38,36,82 

policyholders ... 

68,22 

72,82 

Surplus 

91,21 

1,02,55 

Other items 

1,67,56 

1,82,71 

Total 

89,36,59 

42,44,90 

Assets— 



Bonds ... 

Preferred & Common 

21,68,58 

24,37,91 

Stocks 

1,64,11 

2,08,29 

Murtaages 

Loans on Company’s 

7,19,52 

7,12,24 

Policies 

5,28,59 

5,26,31 

Property 

1 ,68,02 

1,73,11 

Cash .. 

42, 

38,20 

Other items 

1,45,53 

l,4!l,84 

Total 

39,36,59 

42,44,90 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The North British and Mercantile 

Insurance Company is one of the best- 
known British companies operating in 
India, and last year, we had occasion 
to remark on the increasing public favour 
enjoyed by the company both at home 
and abroad, popularity to which the 

company’s magnificent record contributed 
in no small degree. This old and 

famous office, together with its subsi- 

diaries, has experienced another prosperous 
)^ar and the results presented in the 
128th Annual Report are sufficiently im- 
pressive to merit the warmest encomiums. 
The Fire Department obtained more busi- 
ness, pre mitim income at ;C3,561,354 
comparing favourably with ;^,40 1,993 
in 1936. In the Life Dep.artment, though 
the number of new .policies showed a 
decrease, the premium income was about 
higher than in 1936. But for a 
iiew valuation period the year provides a 
very favourable start, and even accoi’d* 
ing to new modern standards, the 
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mortality experience was very favour 
able. Outgoings in respect of claims 
by death look over XJl million 
and claims by maturity absorbed ;Cl-4 
million. The total income of the life 
branch from premiums and interest 
amounted to about ;£3.68 millions permit- 
ting a further increase in the Life Fund 
to over Xi31.74 millions. The report shows 
considerable improvement in Annuity and 
Sinking Fund business compared with 
1936. The Fire Department as usual led 
the way with an increase of net premiums 
which totalled over £i.56 million and the 
uet underwritting profit carried to Profit 
and Doss Account is over ;(j369,000. 

In the Accident Department (the 
Railway Passengers’) the net premiums 
received were £1.35 millions against £\.25 
millions in 1936, and the profit and 
interest obtained was about XI248,673. 
The Ocean Marine subsidiary shared 
fully in the prosperity and net premium 
revenue at jC 297,933 was higher than 
X^236,216 obtained in 1936. Another 
subsidiary, the Fine Art and General 
Insurance Comany, derived the benefit cf 
a higher premium income, namely 
;(!36 1,003 as against ;fi347,747 tu 

1936. An illustration of the traditional 
Scottish caution is provided in the Direc- 
tors* decision to recommend payment of a 
dividend of jC 5 19,922 equivalent to 23 
per cent, (more than covered by the 
interest receipts) out of over ;£2.80 million 
available in Profit and Doss Account, and 
the sum carried forward to the next year 
is over ;C2.28 millions. The consolidated 
profit and loss account shows that against 
;C7.09 millions brought in, £<3.5Z millions 
are carried forward after dividend, tax, 
etc., are provided for. Underwriting pro- 
fits provided over ;£594,337 plus j£67,46(< 
brought in from the life branch, while 
interest, rent and dividends yielded over 
jC 579,596. The consolidated statement of 
income appended to the accounts shows 
that fire accident and marine branches 
provided over £5.57 millions out of the 
total of ;{;i0.9 millions to which interest 
etc., contributed about ;Cl-d8 millions. In 

1937, tlie aggregate income was /ilO.9 
millions, out of which j£l.98 million was 
derived from interest etc. on investments. 
Separate balance sheets are provided in 
reg^ to Dife, Annuity and Sinking Fund 
business and show assets of £32. W 
millions, ;C8.16 millions and /534,00n 
respectively. 

The general balance sheet as on Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, inclusive of the items se* 


forth above shows assets which amount to 
£55.22 millions. In the life balance 
sheet, except for a reduction in policy 
loans there is no noteworthy change. 
There are over ^4.53 millions invested in 
lui.utgagcs, over ,^;i6 millions .are laid out 
in Government and Municipal stocks, 
while over £6 millions are held in deben- 
tures. In the general balance sheet £2.2 
million in British Government securities 
and £3.5 million in foreign issues consti- 
tute the principal features. The principle 
of diversification is .satisfied by the invest- 
ment of £3.2 million in railway and 
other ordinary stocks and £1.7 million in 
railway and other debentures. 

The year’s results should afford satisfac- 
tion since the profit and loss balance had 
lieen increased during the year by over half 
a million. The imposing character of the 
year’s results must enhance the company’s 
reputation, and though Home business 
bulks largely in the year’s accounts, an 
advance in overseas business, too, may 
be looked for, in which the company’s 
branches in India should participate. The 
confidence, which is rightly placed on the 
North British, should be strengthened by 
a reading of the report and the prestige 
which the company enjoys should also 
increase. 


Life Account. 



(In thousands of 

£) 


11)35 

1936 

1937 

Number 

11, 330 

11,649 

11,044 

Ainnunt 

Premium on New 

5,507 

5,802 

5,809 

Business 

•255 

242 

278 

'robil Prc’mium 

2,311. 

2,134 

2,527 

Interest 

1,189 

1,144 

1.154 

Claims by Death ... 

1,007 

1,100 

1 ,002 

Claims by Maturity 

1,445 

1,301 

1,410 

Commission and 

1935 

1936 

1987 

Kxpenses 

Life fund at begin- 

1 

407 

4,0i 

ning of year 

Life fund at year- 

29,638 

30,655 

81,091 

end 

30,685 

30,091 

31,739 

Increase in fund ... 
Katio of Expenses 

1,052 

406 

648 

to Premium 

17-1% 

16*7’;, 

160% 

Annuity fund ... 7,if80 

Fire Account. 

7,713 

8,1,57 

Premiums 

3,383 

3,402 

8.561 

('Jaims 

1,262 

1 899 

1,461 

Expenses 

Reserve of 40 % for 

1,652 

1,627 

16,80 

unexpired risks 

1,353 

1,361 

1,425 

Additional reserve 

2,000 

2,000 

8,000 

Total reserve 

3,858 

3,361 

4,425 
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Ratio of Claims to 


Premium 

87-8% 

41-1% 

41-0% 

Ratio of Reserves to 

Premium 

Ratio of Expenses 

90-1% 

98-8% 

1248Vi 

Premium 

49 0% 

47-8% 

47-2% 

**Ocean Marine” Account. 


Premiums 

217 

236 

298 

Claims 

83 

82 

90 

Expenses 

29 

26 

29 

Reserve 

1,183 

734 

775 

Ratio of claims to 

Premium 

IC 

84-7% 

80-2% 

Ratio of Expenses 

to Premium 

38*2% 

84-7% 

2!i0’9% 

Ratio of Expenses 

to Premium 

ia-9% 

11 % 

9-7% 

Fine Art and 

General Account. 


Premiums 

333 

848 

.301 

Claims 

148 

153 

167 

Expenses 

139 

i:i7 

136 

40 % Reserve 

133 

138 

144 

Additional Reserve 

200 

200 

200 

Total Reserve 

333 

330 

344 

Ratio of Claims to 

Premium 

44-4% 

44% 

46’8% 

Ratio of Expenses 

to Premium 

29-4% 

89-4% 

37-7% 

Ratio of Reserve to 

Premium 

100 0 % 

97-4% 

95'8% 

” Railway Passengers” 

Account. 


Premiums 

1,212 

l,2;:5 

1,346 

Claims 

493 

540 

590 

Commission and 

Expenses 

•177 

497 

526 

Reserve at 40 % ... 

485 

502 

539 

Additional Reserve 

505 


619 

Total Reserve 

990 

1,070 

1,1.57 

Ratio of Claims to 

Premium 

40.7% 

■43"; 

W.9^, 

Ratio of U e s e r V e 

to Premium 

81.7% 

83.3% 

80.0% 

Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities-— 

Capital 

2,438 

3,4 9 

3,469 

Funds of Life 

30,f}85 

.31,091 

81,739 

Fund of Fire 

3, .353 

3,361 

4,42.5 

S inking fund 

473 

f.JS 

.531 

Other funds 

9,917 

9,248 

9,703 

Total funds 

44,483 

44,213 

4»,405 

Other items 

6,331 

6,249 

8,S16 

Total 

53,202 

53,931 

55,224 

Assets — 


1985 

1936 

1937 

Life and Annuity 

branch Assets ... 

83.8&1 

39, .353 

40,428 

Giltedge 

0,880 

6,040 

7,284 

Debentures and 

Preference Shares 

2,542 

2,361 

2,203 

Equity Shares 

2,744 

2,751 

2,721 

Mortgages and loans 

20 

20 

20 

Other investment 

and other items 

2,159 

1,046 

2,004 

Ca.sh ... 

506 

579 

614 

Total 

58,202 

58,981 

55,224 


Profit 6 C 

Receipts— 

Loss Account. 


Brought ill 

Transfere from Fire 

3,643 

.3,.31X 

3, .598 

account 

Transfers from Life 
Annuity a n d 

462 

3G9 

837 

Sinking Fund ... 



... 

Other items 


648 

608 

Total 

Disbursements — 

5,073 

4,329 

4,563 

Dividend Account 

574 

581 

578 

Other items 

187 

117 

1,104 

Carry Forward ... 

3,312 

8,5!)8 

2,821 

Total 

5.073 

4.329 

4,563 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

(Established 1808) 

Head Office : Norwich. 

Calcutta: Grahams Trading Co., Ltd. 

Post Box 147. 

Striking confirmation of the fact that 1937 
was a good year for all good companies is 
provided by the annual report and account 
of the Norwich Union Life Insurance 
Society. This old mutual office which has 
the distinction of being one of the strongest 
and best known of British insurance com- 
panies has long enjoyed a great Reputation 
at home and abroad, while in India, 
especially, ic has gained a strong position, 
being well served by the agents, Grahams 
Trading Company Limited. The year’s 
results redound to the credit of the organi- 
sation, for new business resulted in the issue 
of 17,966 policies for the total value of 
£11.83 millions with a premium income of 
£611,911 (including single preiniiirns to the 
amount of £173,291). Only a small part of 
the risks accepted was reinsured, and the 
net value of new business retained was 
£11.53 million as against £11.09 million 
m 1936, when new business resulted in tlie 
issue of 18,062 policies. In addition to this 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption insur- 
ances completed during the year provided 
new premiums to the value of £24,110. 

The total premium income rose to £366,328 
while interest, dividends, etc., at £1,926,200 
advanced by £75,370 comparison with the 
preceding year. The net rate of interest was 
£4-6-0 per cent, showing n reduction of is. 
3d. per cent, on the yield In 1936, attribut- 
able in part to the high rate of income-tax 
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and the low yield of investments. From the 
total income of £6.72 million, outgoings, in- 
cluding provision for every outstanding 
claim, took £4.137 millions. The difference 
of £2.580 millions constitutes the increase in 
the Funds which at the end of the year 
totalled £47.21 millions. 

The mortality experience remained favour- 
able, and payments in respect of 1,314 death 
claims accounted for an expenditure of 
£957,602 (including bonus) and £1,709,240 
was paid in respect of policies which 
matured. 

The revenue account shows that the 
Fund at the beginning of the year was 
£40.56 millions and at the end of the year 
stood at £42.92 millions after meeting claims 
commissions and c.xpcnses of management. 
The Annuity Account shows a Fund of 
£2.509 millions against £2.371 millions at the 
commencement of the year, but the Capital 
Redemption Account which showed small 
decrease from £1.554 millions to £1.542 mil- 
lions in 1936 has again increa.sed in 1937 
from £1.542 millions to £1,618 millions. 

The balance sheet shows total funds of 
£47.05 millions of which about £11.9 millions 
are invested in mortgages on property in 
the U.K. and abroad. Loans to policy- 
holders are shown at £3.25 millions, and the 
balance is distributed in Government stocks, 
railway debentures and real property. The 
shares in the .subsidiary, Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society, acquired in 1925 in 
exchange for securities having a book value 
of £6.08 millions arc shown at cost. Liabi- 
lities relating to outstanding claims and 
sund^ creditors are covered by cash items 
totalling over £384,000. With total assets 
of over £47.40 millions against £44.75 
millions at the end of 1936, the year’s 
operations leave this progressive and famous 
society in a position of exceptional stability, 
and its reputation as one of the strongest of 
British life insurance offices should continue 
to flourish. 

Lite and Annuity Account. 


(coo omitted £) 


New Ruslness'- 

1985. 

1086. 

1987. 

No. of policies 

16,881 

18,062 

17,966 

Net sums insured 

10,788 

11,091 

11,580 

Net new premiums ... 

438 

4,87 

426 

Life Premiums 
Consideration for an- 

4,047 

4,126 

4,866 

nuities 

286 

280 

801 

Interests and dividends 

1,758 

1,797 

1,871 

Claims (Life) 

2, .<589 

2,478 

2,667 

Annuities paid 

219 

2,82 

248 

Surrenders (Life) 
Commission and expen- 

470 

4,19 

419 

ses (Life) 

617. 

6,45 

650 


Percentages of expense 
to annual premiums ... 

15.8% 

15-6% 

14-9% 

Life Fund at the begin- 
ning of the year 

36,360 

88,450 

40,557 

Life Fund at the end of 
the year . . 

38,451 

40,557 

42,923 

Increase in the year ... 

2,001 

2,107 

2,866 

'apital Uedemptlon Account- 
Premiums 109 

109 

119 

Interest and dividends 

54 

54 

55 

Claims 

71 

145 

81 

Surrenders 

18 

23 

10 

Commission and ex- 
penses 

7 

7 

8 

Fund at the end of the 
year 

1,554 

1,542 

1,617 

Liabilities 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Life Assurance Fund ... 

38,450 

40,557 

42,923 

Annuity Fund 

2,237 

2,271 

2,509 

Capital Redemption 
Fund 

1,554 

1,542 

1,618 

Total Funds 

42,242 

At, 470 

47,050 

Other Items 

824 

284 

350 

Total 

42,506 

44,751. 

47,400 

Assets 

Gill edged Seen ri lies ... 

8,298 

8,872 

9,451 

Other Stocks and 
Shares ... 

10,175 

11,849 

12,110 

Loans on Compaies 
policy • • 

8,684 

8,501 

4,154 

Mortgages ... 

11,005 

11,485 

11,980 

Cash 

506 

884 

271 

Other items 

8,908 

9,108 

9,484 

Total 

42,566 

44,754 

47,400 


OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION 

One of the strongest of British Insurance 
(dhces, the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
(corporation, scarcely needs an introduc- 
tion to the public ot the world. Establish- 
ed in 1871, the Corporation's world-wide 
organisatioM has enabled it to tap success- 
fully many oversea territories, and in 
India, the Company is represented by 
branch offices at Calcutta, Bombay and 
other centres. The report for 1937 pre- 
sented by the Directors to the annual meet- 
ing discloses that the Corporation has 
maintained its position as one of the 
leaders in accident business, premium in- 
come for the year in this branch amount- 
ing to £5.02 millions showing a strong re- 
covery after the setback in 1936. The 
loss ratio proved to be as favourable as in 
former years, and the total outgo in respect 
of claims paid and outstanding, amounted 
to £2.68 millions as against £2.52 millions 
in 1936. The revenue account of the acci- 
dent branch shows that commissions and 
expenses absorbed about £1.97 millions. 
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the ratio being around previous levels, and 
the sum transferred to Profit and Loss ac- 
count is £ 200 , 000 . The rest of the under- 
writing profits is used to increase the Fund 
from £3.51 millions to £3.69 millions. The 
Fund shows that be.sidcs the statutory 
reserve of 40 per cent, of the premium in- 
come, there is an additional reserve of 
£1.64 millions so that liabilities to po’icy- 
holders are comfortably covered. 

The fire branch also did well and the 
premium income at £304,631 and shows a 
slight rise on the ])revious year. Claims 
took £114,242 and the expenses, including 
commissions, totalled about £121,000. The 
Fire Fund stands at 581,572 which means 
that the reserve for unexpired risks is 
nearly twice the premium income. The 
transfer of £75,000 to the Profit and Loss 
Account from this branch, in addition to 
interest and dividend receipts totalling 
£197,605 leaves £472,605 to the credit. 
The dividend for the year takes £300,000 
and after providing for tax and deprecia- 
tion, the sum of £61,177-1-2 is carried to 
General Reserve. 

As the Ocean controls a subsidiary it is 
best to look at the consolidated, balance 
sheet presented in the report. The capital 
is shown at £172,308 and besides the Funds 
of £4.27 millions there is a general reserve 
of over £1.12 millions. Claims outstanding 
are shown at 2.57 million and the total 
liabilities amount to 9.T million against 
which there are investment to the value 
of 7.01 millions while Freehold Premises 
at home and abroad arc shown .at 
£623,199 Branch and agency balance 
totiiKing £807,567 are another credit item 
and cash on deposit and in hand figures at 
£518,284. Mention must be made of the 
fact that the parent company’s assets lot.al 
more than 8.2 million of which the greater 
part is invested in first-class stock exchange 
securities, mainly giltedge stocks and rail- 
way debentures. The Ocean has long 
enjoyed a high reputation, and in certain 
cla&ses of accident business it has occupied 
a very prominent position. The impreg- 
nable position built up by the organisation 
is fully reflected in the report and accounts. 

{In thousands of £'».) 

Accident Account. 



1935 

1936 

1937 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Premiums 

... 4,7‘«i 

4,682 

5.028 

Claims 

. . 2»ri94t 

2, .526 

2,684 

Expenses 

... 1,890 

1,890 

1,061 

Reserve 

... 3,451 

8,516 

3,694 


Ratio of Claims to 


Premium ... 

56-8 

58.8% 

38-4% 

Ratio of Expenses to 


Premium .. 

40'3 

4i).4% 

89% 

Ratio of Reserves to 



Premium ... 

72*7 

75.3% 

74-3% 


I’ire Account. 

Premiums ... ... 299 

29.5 

305 

Claims 

99 

115 

114 

Expenses and 

(ommission 

123 

1L9 

121 

*i0®o Re.se rve for line 
risks 

xpired 

120 

118 

122 

Additional Reserve 

481 

469 

460 

Total Reserves 

601 

5S7 

582 

Ratio of claims to 

Premium 

.. 38-1';,', 

39'1";. 

3!,-3% 

Ratio of Expenses to 

Premium ... 

40’s^:. 

40-3% 

39*7% 

Ratio of He.serves to 

Premium 

l«)-9'’' 

199-0";, 

150-8% 


Profit and Loss Account. 

Receipts - 


Intcre.st and dividends 
Transferred — 

202 

194 

198 

Fire Account 

75 

75 

75 

Accident Account 
Otherllenis ... 

140 

200 

200 

Total 

417 

•169 

473 

Disburseinciils — 




Ineomcdax paid 

17 

54 

83 

Provision for Dividend 

27.5 

320 

300 

Bnlance transferred lo General 



Re.serve Fuml 

120 

90 

61 

Other Items . . 

5 

5 

29 

Total 

417 

469 

473 


Balance Sheet. 


Linbilities- 



Capltiil 

172 172 

172 

Geiier.al Reserve Fund 

1,2.56 1,296 

1,363 

Fire Insurance Fund ••• 

601 587 

582 

Accident Insurance Fund 

3,451 3,516 

3,691 

Other Funds 

27 32 

38 

Oulstnndinfv Lo.sses 

less 


amounts recoverable ii 

ndcr 


re-insurances 

2,3T9 2,464 

2,578 

Other items 

602 721 

676 


Total ... S.tSS 8,788 9,100 


Assets— 

Gillfdgcd Securities- 8,216 .S,.90S 8,508 

Debentures and Stoc7s 3,058 3,002 8,196 

Ordinary Shares 3 2 813 

Mortgages and Loans 1,50-t 1,520 30 

Cash .. • 578 362 511 

Other items ••• 1,505 1,525 1,324 


Total 


8,488 8,788 9,100 
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THE PEARL’S PROGRESS 

The reports ol tlie Icadiug hriash iusur- 
auce companies arc making their appear- 
ance and they contirm the general 
impression that, operatmg against a gene- 
rally favourable background hr a year of 
recovery, their activities continued to ex- 
pand with consequent beneht to their re- 
venues. Hie results indicate that the 
increasing public appreciation of insurance 
continues to assist the progress of insuranee 
in Britain and even more notable is the 
percolation of the insurance habit to the 
wage-earning classes. A recent develop- 
ment to which attention must be drawn in 
this connection is the growth of group life 
insurance schemes sponsored by employers 
for the benefit of their work-people who 
have in this connection enlisted the princi- 
pal companies to work out such schcmc.s 
and induced their employees to enter into 
contracts. America, which has no unem- 
ployment benefits provided by the State, 
experimented with the group insurance 
scheme for giving unemployment and sick- 
ness benefits for employees but Britain, a 
pioneer in both life and industrial assurance 
has apparcjntly taki:n to the group insur- 
ance idea for the benefit of those workers 
who desire something more than the old 
age pension offered by the State. Alter all, 
the latter offers no special inducement to 
longevity as Mr. Birrell pointed out years 
ago. 

Much interest attaches to British com- 
panies’ reports as their operations, are on 
a large scale and their oversea connections 
considerable so that India has a strong in- 
terest in their affairs and experiences. 
Insurance is synonymous with, security and 
the thrift habit which has taken such firm 
root in Britain owes much to the enterprise 
and admirable management of the insur- 
ance companies. The widespread realisa- 
tion of the value of the insurance policy as 
a medium of investmment and a safe-guard 
against the risks of premature death, loss 
of earning power and ackness is largely the 
result of the appeal made through advertis- 
ing, and advertising wh’ch is blamed for 
much in this age of hustle and mechanisa- 
tion and is criticised for encouraging such 
things as patent medicines of dubious 
quality, has a very good point in its favour, 
for it has made the public increasingly in- 
surance-conscious. During the depression, 
insurance was notable exception to the 
general falling off in financial and commer- 
cial activitv. and the except’onal progress 
made by leading insurance ofiices in recent 
years suggests that insurance is a business 


that is recession-proof. And insurance is 
apparently a field in which great efficiency 
is compatible with large scale organisation 
and expanding business. 

The statements of companies available in 
this country may be taken to illustrate the 
validity of insurance and there is no doubt 
that they may be taken as representative. 
Their reports are certainly records of pro- 
gress and vigorous expansion and the 
magnitude of the figures suggest that the 
impressive results ol 1936 have been sur- 
passed in the past year. The Pearl Assur- 
ance Company had by all tokens a very 
good year. New sums assured in the ordi- 
nary branch amounted to £8.66 millions 
and business in the industrial branch 
amounted to £21.06 millions. Ihe totals 
reveal a very slight decrease compared with 
the previous year but as Sir George Tilley 
stated in his address the total business in 
the ordinary branch shows a strong rise 
over the 100 million mark and business 
continues to be ol high quality. Total pre- 
mium income increased by £424,000 to 
£15.87 millions and the increase in the in- 
dustrial branch alone was £355,000 raising 
the income in that branch to £8,779,000. 
The rate of interest earned in both branches 
was over 4 per cent., while tire gross yield 
on the funds was over 5 per cent. The 
Pearl has made further progress in reduc- 
ing the expense ratio, the expenses in the 
ordinary branch being ii.i per cent, of the 
premiums and expenses in the industrial 
branch falling to 29.4 per cent. It may be 
noted here that policyholders in ttie indus- 
trial branch also qualify for the bonus 
distribution. Sir George Tilley told tho 
meeting that the company has appropriated 
over £5.i millions for industrial branch 
bonuses. The other branches with the ex- 
ception of the motor account produced 
satisfactory imderwriling profits, and Sir 
George took pride in mentioning that the 
company’s annual valuation permitted the 
declaration of a 2 per cent, bonus on ordi- 
nary branch policies entitled to participate 
in profits. A feature worthy of mention is 
that the decline in stock exchange values 
has had little on no effect on investments 
and the year-end valuation still shows a 
substantial margin between market value 
and book value so that no additions to the 
Investment Reserve Funds are needed. 
The trading results for 1037 show that the 
surplus earned in the ordinary branch add- 
ed to the sum brought down from t936 
leaves £r, 424, 130. In the industrial branch 
the surplus iii addition to the balance carri- 
ed down is £2.271,736. The balance sheet 
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shows, that total assets have risen from 
£^,$22,000 to ;(|io 3 , 486 ,ooo. Their dis- 
tribution remains as usual wholly admir- 
able. There is £6.27 million in loans and 
;£34 .ii million in British Government 
stocks. In addition there is £14.5 million 
in colonial and foreign stocks and £5.7 
million m municipal loans. The outstand- 
ing feature is a marked rise under ordinary 
stocks, which have gone up from £3.1. 
million to £12.55 millions while debentures 
to the value of £13.93 million and prefer- 
ence shares to the value of £7.03 million 
show significant rises on the previous year. 
The Contingency Fund, ordinary and in- 
dustrial branches investment reserve fyjids 
show no change at £300,000, £3.1 miiiion 
and £3.15 million respectively. As is evi- 
dent from the figures, the Pearl's strong 
position has been consolidated and its rapicl 
advance between 1926 and 1937 is general- 
ly considered exceptional even among 
British concerns. 

Ordinary branch — 


Surplus earrul diir- 
in;f Ihe year 

vm 

1 

1!)37 

I,I7I,0;!!) 

Broil £rht forward 
from previous 

year 


233,130 

Total 

l,0t7,33‘i 

1,121,13!) 

To policyholders’ 
bonus 

811, 88t 

8:^5, M)o 

To shareholders’ 
account 

20!), 1100 

•2iri,<:oo 

To investment rese- 
rve fund 



To staff pension 
fund 


1.3,411 

Carryforward 

258,130 

•280,292 

Total 

l,3t7.3!!2 

1,4*24, 139 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO., LTD. 

Head Office: London. 

Calcutta Ofiicc: Clive Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

The Kighty-ninth report of the Pruden- 
tial reveals the impressive progress which 
one would expect Irom this leading British 
institution in a year of such favourable 
conditions. Total assets have risen at the 
cud of 1937 to £330.4 Milhous irom £315.9 
millions. Total income tor the year ad- 
vanced to £54.63 millions from £53.89 
millions in 1936. In the ordinary branch 
new business resulted in the issue of 99,337 
policies assuring £32.46 millions and the 
number of policies in force exceeded £1,034 
million assuring a total sum of over £265.7 
millions. The surplus in this branch 
amounted to over £3.67 millions of which 
£2.73 million was appropriated to bonus at 
46sh. per cent for wholt; life and 4osh. per 
cent, for endowment assurances. The in- 
dustrial branch has gone ahead with 2.44 
million policies assuring o\er £66 million 
and the total number of policies including 
free policies was nearly 28 millions and the 
])remium receipts exceeded £22.2 millions. 
The surplus in the industrial branch 
amounted to over £6.5 millions of which 
£4.04 millions was allocated as bonus to 
policy holders. The ex])ense ratio has un- 
dergone further reduction to 22.7 per cent, 
which is lower than that of most com- 
panies.. The Prudential report bears wit- 
ness to the extraordinary vigour and the 
immense range of its operations. The 


Industrial branch- - 


Surplus earned dur- 
ing the year 

Carried forward ... 

1 , 370.8.5.5 
G61,31» 

1010,387 

(>01,349 

THIS NUMBER 

Total 

2,00'J,935 

2,271,730 

To policyholders’ 
bonus 

758,904 

785.040 

IS 

To shareholders’ 
account 

180,000 

5.50.000 

PRINTED AT 

Investment reserve 
fund 

Common contingen- 


i'«,noo 

145,875 

600,221 

ART PRESS 

cy fund 

Staff pension fund... 
Carryforward 

100,682 
661 ,349 

20, British Indian Street, Calcutta 

Total 

2,009,93.5 

2,009,935 
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annual valuation discloses a surplus in both 
branches making possible increases in the 
appropriations to Contingencies fund the 
cariy forward and share holders bonus 
account. 

The general branch's increasing import- 
ance is attested in the growth of the pre- 
mium revenue to over £2.63 millions. 
Underwriting profits were lower but interest 
receipts exceeded the previous year’s total. 
The Prudential's investment policy shows 
scarcely any change. With assets over 
£330 millions their distribution is of interest 
to the Stock Exchanges and investors in 
general. A glance at the balance sheet 
shows that compared with 1936 the com- 
pany's investments in mortgages were less 
at the end of 1937. A significant feature 
is the increase under debentures, stocks and 
ordinary shares while miscellaneous items 
including property assets have risen from 
£28.5 millions to over £34.83 millions. The 
company's amazing growth benefitted 
shareholders who continued to receive a 
highly satisfactory return on both the A 
and B shares. The Prudential’s policy en- 
abled it to secure its full share of the pros- 
perity in the country last year and in a 
single year tlio assets have risen by nearly 
£t 5 millions, and the Company was also 
fortunate in earning over 88sh. per cent, by 
way of interest on its funds. Its enomous 
clientele all over the world must regard the 
happy combination of size and security as 
unique and the Prudential's leadership is 
now conceded by its friends as well as 
rivals. 


Lite Account. 


New Business- 

No. of Policies ... 
Amount 
Premiums 
Claims 
Surrenders 
Annuities 
Expenses 
Life fund at be- 
ginning of year 
Life fund at end 
of year 

Increase in fund 
Ratio of expenses 
to premiums 


(In thousands of £). 


19.37 

1036 

1935 

00,337 

106,4.24 

106.32 

32,1.57 

30,761 

728.745 

13,7*26 

13,230 

12.704 

11,007 

12,172 

15.080 

787 

704 

880 

004. 

808 

678 

18,351 

1,817 

1.798 

115,335 

111,558 

113.286 

119,31.*2 

115,346 

111. .555 

'l.,007 

3,788 


13.4% 

13.7% 

44-1% 


Industrial Branch. 


No. of Policies ... 
Sums Assured ... 
Premiums 
Claims 
Surrenders 
Expenses 
Fund at beg* li- 
ning of yean ... 


2,414,651 ! 

2,275,325 2.175.*212 

66,192 

.59,889 

56.515 

22,297 

21,456 

20.691 

10,774. 

8.746 

779.6 

3,119 

3.125 

3.284 

5,061 

4.892 

4.759 

176,702 

165.548 

155.280 


Fund at end of 


year 

186,196 

176.702 

165.548 

Increase in fund 

9,314 

11.154 

10.268 

Ratio of expenses 

to premium ... 

18.9% 

22.8% 

15.9% 

Fire 

Premiums 

Account 

953 

920 

924 

Claims 

402 

891 

427 

Expenses 

445 

414 

421 

40% reserve for 

unexpired risks 

881 

368 

869 

Additional reserve 

... 

... 

480 

Ratio of Claims 

to premiums ... 

42.3% 

42.8% 

46.2% 

Ratio of expenses 

to premium ... 

46.r% 

46% 

45.6% 

Ratio of reserves 

to premium ... 

40% 

40% 

01.0% 

Sickness and 

Accident 

Inenrence 



New Business- 


Premiums 

214 

201 

186 

Claims 

77 

71 

58 

Expenses 

78 

76 

65 

40% reserve ^ for 




unexpired risks 

82 

77 

71 

Additional Reserve 

139 

1*23 

97 

Ratio of expenses 



85% 

to premium ... 

36.5% 

37.8 


Employer’s Liability Account 


Premiums 

1*29 

86 

106 

Claims 

69 

48 

47 

Expenses 

5*2 

13 

47 

Reserves 

150 

832 

153 

Ratio of expenses 
to premium ... 

40.3% 

16 3% 

44.8% 


Marine Account 


Premiums 

98 

86 

80 

Claims 

71 

48 

61 

Expenses 

11 

13 

22 

Reserves 

*28^1 

332 

311 

Ratio of expenses 


16.3% 

14.8% 

to premium ... 

11. ‘2% 


Balance Sheet. 

(In thousands of £). 


Liabilities- 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Capital 

1,450 

1.450 

L450 

Life fund 

119,342 

115.346 

115,846 

Industrial Assc. 
fund 

186,196 

176.702 

176,792 

Fire fund 

381 

362 

868 

Accident fund ... 

221 

200 

200 

Employers* Lia- 
bility fund 

150 

141 

141 

Marine fund 

284 

332 

882 

Other insurance 
funds 

18,257 

5,105 

5,109 

Outstanding claims 

1,611 

1,683 

1.689 

Other Liatnlities 

2,5*26 

14.597 

886 

Total 

880,416 

815,924 

302,806 
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(In thousands of £) . 

Asseta— 


Gilledgc Securities 121,684 
Debentures and 

181,671 

126,367 

Preference shares 
Other stocks and 

81,601 

11,052 

70,031 

shares 

Loans on com- 

5.8,315 

34,584 

31,268 

pany’s policies 
Other loans and 

5,067 

5,286 

5,913 

mortgages 

35,811 

43,406 

38,706 

House Property •• 

17,197 

lu,061 

13,186 

Cash 

8,392 

3,191 

3,701 

Other assets 

7,309 

10,370 

12,718 

Total 330,41(1 

315,924 

302,803 

Profit and 

Loss Account 


Bi ought forward 
Traiisfeired : — 
Ordinary Branch 

1,235 

1,189 

1,455 

account 

Industrial Branch 

288 

278 

265 

account 

894 

879 

87(1 

Fire account 

98 

63 

69 

Accident account ... 
Employers’ Liability 

44i 

61 

41 

account 

Motor Insurance 

4 

23 

- 

account 

23 

23 

7 

Sinking fund account 

53 

13 


Interest 


29 

27 

Other items 

ibi 

49 


Total 

2,742 

2,532 

2,781 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 

(Established 1720) 

Calcutta Office: 1-2, Old Court House? 

Street Corner. 

Bombay Office : Esplanade Road. 

It is not surprising that the Rjyal 
Exchange Assurance, one of the oldest 
and best known British insurance com- 
panies both at home and overseas has 
reported a good year, for the general 
improvement in business conditions has 
made itself fully felt in the field of 
insurance. Established in 1720 under 
Royal Charter, the company ranks among 
the most famous in the sphere of insurance 
business and, together with its eight sub- 
sidiaries transacts business of varied 
character though life and accident in- 
surance naturally predominate. The latest 
report and accounts do not deal with the 
subsidiaries but relate to that of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company alone. The 
total premium income in all departments 
amounted to jClO.Ol millions. In the Life 
branch, there ^vas only a small increase 


ill the value of new business secured com- 
pared with 1936, though the number of 
policies w;is lower at 7065 com])ared with 
7673 issued in 1939. The new business 
premium revenne amounted to over 
;£198,224. The U}U\\ premium revenue, 
after providing for reinsurance premiums, 
exceeded millions, showing an in- 

crease of over 100,000 on the preceding 
year. Interest and dividend receipts 
totalled over .(BOS, 553 and it is noteworthy 
that the rate of the return on the \Me Fund 
branch receipts was over 4.8 per cent, and 
the revenue shows an increase of nearly 
/I06,903 on the previous year. Out- 
goings in respect of ( lainis by death took 
about ;(i3^3,359 while inatnred policies 
resulted in claims for about /)397,617. 
Payments for surrenders took over 
Xl0l,979 and the expenses rtf manage- 
ment, amounting to a little over /228,791 
was below 17 per cent, of the annual 
premium revenue. Tlie Life Fund at the 
end of the year sl» od at over £\3.23 
million comi)ared with £'2.5 millions at 
the beginning of llie year. The addition 
to the Life Fund is tlnis over X700,000. 

The annuity and sinking fund accounts 
s!iow preiniiini receipts of over Xl 83,487. 
Interest ?ind dividend receipts amounting 
to abf)i!l /B9,6*36 also appear in the 
revenue account. The Annuity Fund 
stands at over £2.\\ millions and the 
Capital Redemption Fund too is raised to 
over 437, 009 from /!420,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1937. T!ie trustee and executor 
branch fees after ineeling coininission and 
ex]Xinscs provide over ,02,245 to be 
transferee! to Profit and Loss account. 

The general insurance business showed 
a small increase comprired with the marked 
advance shown in the 1935 report. The 
net premium revenue in the Fire branch 
was XI -455 millions comi>arcd with XI -41 
millions in 1936. Interest receipts less 
tax provided about X^7,97I. The loss 
r.itio continued to be distinctly favourable 
and claims paid and outstanding appear 
ill the revenue acct)Uiit at iieiirly X557,432. 
The commission and expense ilenis total 
nearly X6''>7,500 but the substantial excess 
of receipts i)crniits the addition of .X224,910 
to tire Profit and Loss account, and the 
Fund stands at Xl -*^7 millions as against 
X1.36 millions at the end of 1936. 

The total revenue of the Marine branch 
(inclusive of the premium rei'cniic of 
XB9I,31.?' amounted to nwr 
Claims accounted for an outgo of over 
X687,779 compared with .(587,000 in 1936 
when the premium income was about 
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X174,000 lower. E-xpenses, however, were 
lower at Xi8I,637 compared with j£84,856 
in 1935. The Fund receives a fair-sized 
addition and stands at ;C941 ,877. Premium 
receipts for the year in the General and 
Accident branch totalled over £\.2 
millions. Interest on investments (less 
lax) provides ;(I38,697 for the revenue 
account. Payments under policies, in- 
cluding legal and medical expenses, took 
over 12,695 and expenses of manage- 
ment accounted for ^480,820. The subs- 
tantial excess of receipts leaves a profit of 
over ;(;i02,539 to be transfered to Profit 
and Loss account. 

No detailed analysis is required of the 
Profit and I,oss account. The receipts 
from the various branches added to the 
share of the .sum in the Proprietors’ 
Allocation Account amount to over 
,^362,500 raising the sum brought down 
from 1937 to over ;(;i.59 million. After 
providing for the sundry expenses depre 
ciation, Income Tax and N. D. C the 
balance is over millions. The divi- 

dend to the proprietors at 30 per cent, 
shows no change on the previous year 
and takes oiily ;(;213,829-11 a sura which 
is well bolow tlie underwriting profits or 
the interest receipts shown in the revenue 
accounts. 


Life and Annuity Account 

{000-omilted £) 


Number of policies 
Sums Assured 
Life Premiums 
Considerations and^ Pre- 
miums for annuities ... 
Interest and dividends 
Claims 

Commission and expenses 
(Life) 

Percentage of expenses 
to Annual Premium 
Life Fund at the begin- 
ning of the year 
Life and Annuity Fund 
at the end of the year 
Increase during the year 


1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

8,712 

7,673 

7.068 

4.564 

4,652 

4,731 

1,191 

1 252 

1.352 

301 

207 

183 

569 

4f)9 

50(1 

076 

698 

781 

222 

219 

181 

18 6% 

17.37', 

25.67;’. 

13,077 

11,791 

12,505 

13,6:2 

12,.505 

13,239 

4,95 

714 

734 


Fire Account. 


Premiums 

Claims 

Coramifjsion and expenses 
Total Reserves 
Percentage of claims to 
Premiums 

Percentage of commis- 
sion and expenses to 
Premiums 


l.wa hm 1,455 
570 588 5,S7 

6.50 645 6, .57 

1,194 1,193 1,382 

88.5 40 5 % 88.3% 


44.7% 45.8% 45.2% 


Premiums 

Claims 

Commission and expenses 
Total Reserves 
Percentage of claims to 
Premiums 

Percentage of expenses 
to Premium 


Marine Account 


Premiums 

Funds 


Rrought forward 
Interest receipts (exclud- 
ing Life and capital 
redemption) 

Shareholder’s life pruHt 
Carried forward 


Account 


1,172 

1,123 

1,205 

753 

702 

713 

477 

457 

481 

1,421 

1,421 

1,872 

64.3 

G2.5 59.8% 

40.7 

40.7 87.9% 

aunt 



557 

C59 

861 

828 

881 

942 

Account 


1,118 

1,269 

1,100 

118 

122 

113 

215 

214 

214 

1,269 

1,100 

1,231 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established — 1845 ) 

Head Office : London. 

Cnlcitiia Office: 26 & 27, Dalhousie 
Square. 

The Royal Insurance Company oeeiipies 
an important place among the British 
offices which have extensive overseas 
connections. The strong position of tlic 
Company has been responsible for its 
securing its full share of the benefits arising 
from the improved state of insurance busi- 
ness in Britain and abroad during the past 
year. The total assets of the company 
rose to £57,7 millions at the end of the 
year, compared with £.54.04 millions at the 
end of 1935. Substantial amounts were 
contributed to the underwriting profits last 
year by the fire and accident branches 
w^hich had a premium income of about £5.5 
millions each. The Funds are in excess 
of the departments’ premium income and 
the marine department also is well-placed 
with a fund of over £1.5 millions as against 
a premium income of about £800,000. 
The Profit and Loss Account reveals the 
full stren/’:th of the company. The year’s 
receipts from interest and the branch 
revenue accounts totalled £2.24 millions, 
reduced by £017,15.4 only through extra 
expenses, taxes and transfers to various 
funds. Added to £1.06 millions brought 
down from 1085 the total available is 
£8.28 millions. Provision for debenture 
interest and dividend takes £1.4 millions 
and over £1.87 millions is carried forward. 
The Royal, in association with the Liver- 
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pool and London and Globe, controls over 
£78.5 millions of funds and has a premium 
income of over £28.7 millions. A glance 
at the balance sheet reveals the impeccable 
character and admirable distribution of 
the investments, ivhich are shown at or 
below cost, and the appreciation in market 
value is ignored. The dividend for 1936 
is the same as in the previous year. The 
Indian branch, it may be mentioned, is 
assisted by a local Board which includes 
Sir Darcy Lindsay and Mr. J. Reid Kay. 

Life Account. 


(In Thousands of £) 


New Business— 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Number ... 

7,216 

7,657 

7,707 

Amount ... 

4,650 

4,907 

4,92 1 

New Premiums 

271 

212 

214 

Total Premiums 

1,915 

1,915 

1,965 

Claims 

1,857 

1.5i8 

1,5810 

Expense and commi.s- 




sion 

255 

268 

270 

Life fund at the begin- 
ning of year 

Life fund at the end 

28,148 

23,850 

24,373 

of year ... 

Net increase in the 

28,850 

24,378 

25,199 

fund 

Ratio of Expenses to 

702 

523 

826 

Premiums 

13'3% 

14-0% 

13*9% 

Fire Account 



Premiums 

Claims 

Expenses and Com- 

5,587 

2,361 

5,735 

2,212 

5..526 

2,384 

mission 

2,592 

2^637 

2,645 

40% Reserve for unex- 




pired risks 

2,285 

2.223 

2,210 

Additional Reserve ... 

8,500 

8,500 

3,500 

Total Reserve 

Ratio of Claims to 

5,785 

5,723 

5,710 

Premium 

Ratio of Expenses to 

42.8% 

88.5% 

42.2% 

premium 

46-4% 

45-9% 

47-8% 

Ratio of Reserves to 




Premium 

102-8% 

99-8% 

103-8% 

Marine Account. 



Premiums 

018 

808 

702 

Claims 

407 

406 

209 

Expenses 

204 

206 

196 

Reserves 

Ratio of claims to 

1,481 

1,502 

1,501 

Premiums 

Ratio of expenses to 

51-4% 

50-8% 

25.9% 

premiums 

25.8% 

25.5% 

24-8% 


Ratio of Reserves to 

Premiums ... 187.2% 185.9% 186.2% 

56 


Accident and General Account. 


Premiums 


5,137 

5,160 

5:494 

Claims 


2.755 

2,690 

2 755 

Expenses and Com- 
mission 

2,149 

2,164 

2,-265 

40% Reserve for unex- 
pi red risks 

2,055 

2,061. 

2197 

Additional Reserve 


3,002 

3,250 

3.500 

Total Reserves 


5,0.57 

5.314 

5.697 

Ratio of claims 
Premiums 

to 

53.6% 

52.1% 

50 

Ratio of expenses 
Premiums 

to 

41.8% 

41.9% 

41 

Ratio of Reserves 
Premiums 

of 

98.4% 

103% 

103.3% 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established 1878) 

Head Office ; Edinburgh 

Calcutta Office : 6 Lyons Range 
Bombay Office ; 16 Bank Street 

The Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Company was formed in 1878 by an 
amalgamation of two companies, the Scot- 
tish Union (founded in 1824) and the 
Scottish National (founded in 1841). It 
took over the old City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Company in 19 r3. Besides it 
controls the Maritime Insurance Company 
Ltd., American Union Insurance Company 
of New York and the Central Union Insur- 
ance Company. It is one of the few foreign 
companies that docs extensive life busi- 
ness in India. The accounts of the year 
1937 show remarkable results. 

The new business of the life department 
at 5,464 policies assuring a sum of CA -^9 
million is again a record figure for 
the loth year in succession. The total 
premiums and the considerations for 
annuities amounted to {Jiq/0,000 and the life 
fund has advanced to £11,839 million. 

The fire premiams declined .slightly during 
the year. It is noteworthy that the fire losses 
have been low in the year under under 
review. The fire fund stands at £1.396 million 
or 1. 41 per cent, of the premium income. 

The total premium income of the 
miscellaneous branch at £241,124 has 
slightly appreciated over the last year's 
figure, the total claims paid were £125,852 
and the total expenses of management 
£103,000. The combined funds stand at 

£229,915-4-10. . 

The marine premiums had increased by 
£60.000 to £386,801-1-4 and the trading 
results enabled the company to make on 
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addition ^ii, 690-15-6 to the Fund from this 
department. The marine fund at the end of 
the year stands at £399,306 or 122.4 P®*" cent, 
of the premium income. 

The total assets of the company amount 
to £17.18 million. The Profit and Loss 
Account shows an available sum of 
£1.088 millions including a sum of 
£660,864-2 brought forward from last 
years account. After the payment of divi- 
dends and other allocations a sum of 
£697,888-18-11 is carried forward to the next 
year’s account. 


Lite and Annuity Account. 



(In thousands 

of £) 

New BuBlnesft— 

1985. 

1936 

1037. 

Number of policies ... 

4,342 

4,745 

5,464 

Amount 

4,012 

4,012 

3,849 

I^emium on new busi- 




ness 

108 

107 

96 

Total Premium 

805 

822 

822 

Claims and annuities 

816 

981 

831 

Commission and ex- 




penses ... 

154 

151 

157 

Life fund at beginning 




of year ... 

11.491 

.11,762 

11,834 

Life fund at year-end 

11,764 

11,834 

11,834 

Increase in fund 

273 

70 

5 

Ratio of expenses to 




Premium 

19.1% 

18-5% 

191^ 


Fire Account. 

1933 

1936 

1937 

Premium ... 

1,012 

998 

992 

Claims 

399 

390 

399 

Expenses ... 

466 

467 

468 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 
miums 

606 

499 

496 

Special reserve 

900 

900 

900 

Total reserve 

1,406 

1,399 

1,896 

Ratio of Claims to Pre- 
mium 

39. 4% 

39 8% 

40-8% 

Ratio of expenses to 



Premium 

46.0% 

46‘8% 

47-2% 

Ratio of reserve to 
Premium 

148.8% 

1411% 

140‘7% 

Accident Account. 



Premium ... 

28 

24 

22 

Claims' 

17 

,11 

10 

Expenses 

11 

10 

10 

Reserve at 60% of Pre- 




miuxn 

14 

12 

11 

Additional reserve ... 

8 

. 6 

2 

Total reserve 

19 

17 

15 

Ratio of claims to Fre- 
minm 

eo.7% 

45.8% 

45-6% 

Ratio of expenses to 




Premium. 

30.8.% 

•41.7P^, 

.m% 

Ratio of res^rvt toVre-. 

. . . . 


* miom „• 


90 8%" 

:68*2% 


Employers' Liability Assurance. 


Premium ... 

56 

56 

60 

Claims 

31 

36 

84 

Expenses ... 

22 

22 

22 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 
mium 

29 

29 

80 

Additional reserve 

39 

38 

41 

Total reserve 

68 

67 

72 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 
mium 

55.8% 

64.3% 

56-7% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

39.3% 

39.3% 

86 7% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

121.4% 

119.6% 

120 0% 

Marine 

Account. 



Premium ... 

309 

326 

387 

Claims 

219 

229 

801 

Expenses ... 

63 

64 

70 

Reserve at 50% of Pre- 
mium 

155 

63 

198 

Additional r»‘serve 

240 

236 

281 

Total reserve 

395 

399 

411 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 
mium 

70.9% 

70.2% 

77-8% 

Ratio of expenses to 
Premium 

20.4% 

19.6% 

18-1% 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 
mium 

127.8% 

122.4% 

106-2% 


HIscellaneons Account. 


Premium ... 

228 

230 

241 

Claims 

112 

180 

126 

Expenses ... 

97 

98 

103 

Reserve at 50% 

114 

115 

121 

Additional reserve 

92 

115 

100 

Total reserve 

Ratio of claims to Pre- 

206 

230 

818 

mium 

Ratio of expenses to 

49.1% 

78*1% 

52 8% 

Premium 

Ratio of reserve to Pre- 

42.5% 

42 6% 

42-8% 

mium 

90.4% 

100% 

181-9% 


Proflt and Loss Account. 

Receipts— 


Brought in 

Transferred from fire 

522 

665 

660 

account 

Transferred from Life 

198 

104 

178 

and Aiinuity 

Account .. 



164 

Transferred from ac- 
cident account ... 

Transferred from em- 




ployers* liability 
account. 




Transferred from 




miscellaneous ac- 
count ... 

7 


; i 

Transferred from 
marine account ... 
Interest, Dividends 

30 

25 

■66 

and sundry receipts 

180 

77 


Total ... 

988 • 

‘ 967 
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Dividend amount 

152 

130 

140 

Allocations 

40 

67 

170 

Taxes and expenses ... 

78 

90 

74 

Carry forward 

665 

660 

608 

Total ... 

935 

967 

1,088 


— — 

— 

— 

Balance Sheet as 

at December 3l8t. 

Liabilities- 

1935 

1036 

1937 

Capital paid-up 

Funds— 

300 

800 

300 

Lite As.surance and 

11,7(11. 

ll,8.St 

11,830 

Annuity 

1,40(» 

1,300 

; 1,306 

Fire Insurance 

10 

17 

15 

Accident Insurance 

39i 

300 

411 i 

Marine ,, 

5(10 

500 

500 

General Reserves 

1,151 

1,105] 

1,.S04 

Total Funds 

15,234 

15,34i 

15,555 

Claims Outstanding .. 

203 

103 

232 

Sundry liabilities 

403 

406 

307 

P. & L. A/c. Balance 

005 

601 

(iOS 

Total 

16.805 

16,009 

17,182 

Assets— 

Fixed Assets 

430 

469 

430 

Mortgage and Loans •• 

2,066 

i.rio 

1,542 

Investments 

18,173 

19,614 

14.096 

Outstanding balance.'^ 

798 

764 

741 

Cash 

332 

292 

373 

Total 

10,805 

16,909 

17,182 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

(Established 1825) 

Calcutta Office : Standard Buildings, 
Calcutta. 

While the leading proprietary offices 
report remarkable pro«:rc*ss it is only just 
to expect that such a fine old mutual life 
office as the Standard .should have 
registered similar accelerated progress. 
The period covered by the accounts ended 
with November 15, 1937, but the figures 
indicate that the old Scotish office retained 
its important position in the Brtish insur- 
ance world. New business resulted in the 
issue of 8,(K)6, policies assuring over 
millions ami group life policies yielded 
j£788,800. Total premium receipts for the 
year exceeded ^2 million and interest and 
dividends less tax provided over ^'1.2 
millions. The mortality experience was 
highly favourable and claims by death 
and maturity took only about ;£600,000. 


lixpenses including commission amounted 
to over X'307,000 and the only new feature 
is a transfer of X‘1(}(),000 to the trustees of 
the vStaff Pension Fund instead of annual 
liaii.sfcrs for revenue as formely. The 
Life Fund has risen tlirough the year's 
operations to ^'26.53 millions from ;£25.3 
millions. At the 12th annual meeting (a 
report of which appears on another page) 
Mr. George Blackwood dwelt upon the 
‘record* results and a remarkable feature 
iii the speech that deserves mention here 
is that the company got over 4:] i)er cent, 
on its funds. The aiinniil valuation con- 
ducted by the actuary assumed that only 
2.J per cent, will be earned by the com- 
1 any in the future, and after providing 
for the Staff Pension Fund, the surplus 
available permits tiie deelaration of the 
compound reversionary bonus of 42sh. per 
cent. The balance sheet shows a very 
clean and strong position. Besides the 
Life and Annuity Fund of /26.53 million, 
there is the capital redemption fund and 
annuity fund of /.GOO, 157-8-7 supplemented 
by a Guarantee Fund of /1. 7 millions. 
Among the a.ssets, loans on policies 
nniouTiting to £l million and about /1 5 
millions in railway debenture and other 
slocks call for mention. There is no need 
to ad<l that over a (luartcr of the funds arc 
invested in giltedged securities. The 
vStandard has long enjoyed considerable 
popularity in this country and the report 
and accounts now available show that 
policyholders in their choice of the 
vHtandard have ccrt.unly l)ccn justified. 
The re.sults obtained in 1937 are decidedly 
flattering and Mr. Blackwood’s pride in the 
progre.ss achieved is borne out by the facts 
and figures mentioned in his speech. 

War ended 15lh November 


( In Ihoiisjuids of £ ) 



inr5 

10.36 

1937 

No. of policies issued ■■■ 

6,952 

7,553 

8,006 

Ordinary and group 

Life 

8 

15 

24 

Capital Redemption A.ssii- 
r.mccs ••• 3,123 

2,008 

2,112 

Deferred & Immediate 

Annuities 

4,379 

4,376 

5,180 

Sum Assureu 

Ordinary and (iroup 

Life 

434 

8(58 

8.55 

Others 

380 

280 

458 

Net Premium on busi- 

ness 

1,681 

1,808 

2,0'18 

Premium Income 

585 

560 

665 

Claims by death 

888 

311 

340 

.. Maturity ... 

291 

208 

814 

Life and Annuity Funds 

at beginning of year 

25.525 

26,760 

27,856 
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Life end Annuity Funds 
close of the year 26,760 27,856 29,183 

Increase in Fund • 1,235 1,096 1,277 

Haiio of expenses to 

premium • 17‘3l% 16 48% 15‘88% 

Balance Sheet as at 15th November 
( In thousands of £ ) 

Liabilities— 1936 1957 


Life Assurance and 
Annuity Fund 
Capital Redemption 
Assurance and Annui- 
ty certain Fund 
Guarantee Fund 

Total Funds 

Claims and annuities 
Outstanding 
Sundry Liabilities 

Total 

Assets - 

Fixed assets 
Investments 
Mortgages and Loans 
on life interests, Re- 
versions and parochial 
and other public rates 
Outstanding Balances 
Cash 

Other assets 

Total 


24,264 

25,80i 

26,533 

796 

852 

900 

1,700 

1,700 

1,700 

26,760 

27,856 

29,133 

241 

190 

253 

165 

118 

219 

27,166 

28,227 

29,605 

430 

441 

441 

23,562 

24,030 

25,331 

2,557 

8,199 

3,870 

187 

221 

210 

331 

224 

103 

99 

92 

90 

27,166 

28,227 

29,605 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. 

(Established 1710) 

Head Office: London 
Calcutta Office; 2, Haru Street 
Bombay Office: 24, Bruce Road. 

To the distinction of being the oldest 
insurance office in the world the Sun 
Insurance Office Limited adds that of being 
one of the Big Five of British Insurance. 
Conducting its business in many climes and 
countries, the Company has a record of 
continued expansion. The report and 
accounts for the lust year reflect fully the 
great position the Sun occupies in the 
world of insurance though business failed 
to show any increase as in the preceding 
year. In the fire branch, premium income 
was over £2.23 millions compared with 
£2.21 millions in 1036. As against pay- 
ments of over £980,000 in respect of claims 
in 1936, payments in 1937 took over 
£888,146. The substantial excess of 
receipts result in the maintenance of the 
Fund at over £2.49 millions and the addi- 
tional reserve was unchanged at £1.6 


millions. Although expenses amoimted to 
over £1 million a credit balance of over 
£870,423 was available for transfer to 
profit and loss account. 

As in the Fire branch premium income 
in the Accident branch improved slightly 
compared with 1086 and net receipts were 
£1.86 million against £1.74 million in 1986. 
The claim experience was favourable and 
outgoings amounted to £1.05 million com- 
pared with £1.025 million in the previous 
year. After meeting expenses totalling 
over £608,000 and maintaining the addi- 
tional reserve for unexpired risks at 
£1,600,000 the profit and loss account 
receives over £870,248. 

There was a slight rise in receipts in 
the Marine branch compared with 1986, 
premiums in 1087 amounting to over 
£588,994 against £528,000. Claims ab- 
sorbed over £467,080 but the expenses 
were lower at about £58,100 and this 
branch contributes over £31,770 to the 
profit and loss account. The fund at over 
£1,004,504 is substantially in excess of the 
annual premium income and as in the 
other branches the additional reserve for 
unexpired risks is maintained at the level 
of the preceding year. 

The profit and loss account shows 
receipts of over £583,089 from the fire, 
accident and marine branches besides a 
sum of £112,487 not carried to other 
accounts, raising the amount carried down 
from 1936 to over £2.16 millions. After 
providing for dividend, taxes and sundry 
expenses in addition to appropriations to 
Staff Pension Fund and £100,000 to Invest- 
ment and Contingency Reserve Fund, the 
sum of over £1.495 millions is carried for- 
ward against £1.465 millions brought down 
from 1986. 

Changes in the balance sheet as at the 
end of 1037 in comparison with 1936 reveal 
slight rises in the accident and fire funds 
and a rise in the marine fund also. Capital 
and general reserve are unchanged at 
£600,000 and £1 million respectively and 
Investment and Contingency Reserve 
Fund stands at over £842,012. Besides 
the Funds, liabilities in respect of claims 
outstanding, bills payable, expenses and 
commission, etc. are shown at over £2.6 
million, and there are in addition over 
£165,000 due in respect of Staff Deposit 
and Widows and Orphans Fund. 

The assets column shows investments of 
over £891,000 in mortgages and about 
£1.68 million in British Government secu- 
rities. Over. £1.79 million is held in U. S. 
and foreign government securities, and 
among the other major items in which the 
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assets are distributed, are railway and other 
debenture stocks: £1.82 million; Railway 
and other ordinary stocks: £1.4 millions 
and House Property : £1.41 millions. The 
total value of investments at cost or below 
is shown at over £8.75 millions. 


Fire Account. 

(In Thousands of £) 
Year ended 8lst December. 


Premium income 
Claims paid and due 
Expenses 

Reserves at 40% for 
unexpired risk 
Additional fund 
Total reserve 
Ratio of Claims to 
Premium 

Ratio of Expenses to 
Premium .. 

Ratio of Reserves to 
Premium 


1935 

1936 

1937 

2,293 

2,214 

2,234 

899 

980 

888 

1,069 

1,088 

1,054 

917 

886 

894 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

2,517 

2,486 

2,494 

39.2% 

44.2% 

85.3% 

46.6% 

46.9% 

17.2% 


... 109.8% 113.7% 171.6% 


Marine Account. 


Balance Sheet. 

As at 31st December. 

(In Thousands of £) 

Liabilitieo- 



1935 

1936 

1937 

Capital paid up 

600 

600 

600 

Funds— 




Fire 

2,517 

2,486 

2,494 

Accident ... 

1,308 

1,274 

1,322 

Marine 

983 

951 

1,005 

General Reserve Fund 

1,060 

1,000 

1,000 

Pension Fund 

885 

849 

418 

Other Reserves 

605 

710 

891 

Total Funds 

6,698 

6,770 

7,125 

Claims Outstanding 

1,011 

1,054 

1,157 

Sundry liabilities 

965 

986 

1,060 

P. & L. A/c Balance - - • 

1,335 

1/65 

1,495 

Total 

10,609 

10,875 

11,487 

Assets — 




Fixed Assets 

1,365 

1,400 

1,418 

Mortgages and loans 




parochial and other 




public rates 

447 

893 

391 

Investments 

6,885 

7,857 

7,732 

Outstanding Balances 

1,286 

1,256 

1,315 

Cash 

627 

469 

586 

Total 

10,609 

10,875 

11,437 


Premiums income 

. . . 

554 

.528 

584 

Claims paid 

... 

452 

401 

467 

Expenses 

... 

66 

60 

63 

Reserve 

•« 

803 

.S21 

875 

Additional reserve 

... 

130 

130 

130 

Total fund 


983 

051 

1,005 

Ratio ^ of Claims 

to 




Premium .. 

... 

81.6% 

75.9% 

79.9% 

Ratio of Expenses 

to 

11.4% 


Premium ... 

... 

10.0% 

10.8% 


Ratio of Reserve to 
Premium ... 168.4% 153.6% 172.1% 

Accident Account. 


Year ended 31st December. 


Premiums ••• 


1935 

1,854 

1996 

1,747 

1937 

1,860 

Claims 

... 

1,197 

1,026 

1,002 

675 

Expenses 

... 

656 

641 

Reserve for unexpired 
Risks 

708 

674 

722 

Additional Reserve 


600 

600 

600 

Total re.serve 


1,803 

1,274 

1,322 

Ratio ^ of Claims 
Premium ... 

to 

64.4% 

58.8% 

53.9% 

Ratio of Expenses 
Premium ... 

to 

85.4% 

86.7% 

36.3% 

Ratio of Reserve 
Premium ... 

to 

70.6% 

78.0% 

68.9% 


Profit and Loss Account. 

As at 31st December. 

(In Thousands of £) 


Receipts— 

1935 

1936 

1987 

Brought in 

Transferred from Fire 

1,030 

1,084 

1,217 

account 

392 

312 

370 

Accident 

69 

160 

181 

Marine 

Interest and dividends 

80 

81 

32 

from s u b .s i d j a r y 
Companies 

96 

98 

112 

Other Items 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

*1,669 

1,737 

1,018 

Disbursements— 




Income tax and other 




expenses 

147 

120 

165 

Allocations to funds .. 

187 

152 

]53t 

Dividend Amount 

251 

248 

249 

Carry forward 

1,084 

1.217 

1,246 

Total 

*1,669 

1,737 

1,918 


* The totals of Profis and Loss A/c arrived 
at after some adjustments, 
t Includes £50 being depreciation carried to 
Head Office Premises A/c. 
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OLYMPIA 

HIGH CLASS MANUFACTURING BAKERS 

BREAD 

You must have Bread. Why not have the Best? We respect- 
fully ask you to favour us with your orders. We are confident 
we can please you and make you a permanent customer. 

BEST QUALITY 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 
MODERATE PRICES 

PURITY IN FOOD 

is so essential to health and well-being that we cannot urge 
you too strongly to exercise every possible care in selecting 
the suppliers of your daily necessities. We maintain the 
quality and purity of our supplies above every consideration 
and we solicit the favour of your custom. 

OLYMPIA CAFE 

HIGH CLASS GRECIAN BAKERS 
CONFECTIONERS AND CATERERS 

21. PARK STREET - - CALCUTTA 

PHONE-CALCUnA S485 

Proprietors : OLYMPIA (CALCUTTA) LTD. 



X 


INSURANCE SECTION 




X 

I 

X 


REVIEWS OF BALANCE SHEETS 

EMPIRE AND FOREIGN INSURANCE 


eX 

im 

X 

I 

X 

II 

X 


V X 


ALLIANZ UNO STUTTGARTER 

Head Office: Germany. 

Bombay: lo, Bruce Street, Fort. 

One of the best known of German 
Insurance Companies, the Allianz Und 
Stuttgarter is one of the few Continental 
insurance offices with branches in India. 
The organisation of the Company has been 
gradually extended in recent years, and the 
benefit derived from the business revival 
in Europe are reflected in the balance sheet 
and accounts. Total business in force 
continues to improve and life assurance 
profits, side by side with premium revenue 
and interest receipts have advanced. The 
rise under miscellaneous reserves offsets the 
reduction under Investment Reserve Fund 
and the reserve for claims pending is also 
higher at end of 1986. No description of 
the distribution of assets would leave out 
of account the highly satisfactory nature 
of the investments. Higher expenses last 
year did not affect the undivided policy- 
holders’ profit, and the small increases 
under claims and surrenders did not cut 
into the larger receipts under premiums 
and interest. The magnitude of the 
Company’s resources combined with the 
skill and experience of the management 
render the Company’s position eminently 
satisfactory. 


bitMt New fiusiness^ , (£O0O!s omitted). 

.1934 . 1985 19SG 

. Total. . Business in • 

■ tefee ' .;. ■ ... 275,782 297,949 818,967 

•Profits on mortality 

* in direct busini^s . . $8Q . . i9«20 

• ' TohJ • Sunfltul ■ ■ ' Sv-W ’ 26,15 '27,25 


Liabilities— 


Share Capital 

• •• 

1,631 

1,681 

1,681 

Statutory Reserve 

funds 

• •• 

163 

108 

164 

Net Liabilities 


46.248 

52,645 

59,698 

Reserves for 

claims 


pendinir ... 


135 

169 

249 

Undivided policy- 

holder’s profit ... 

6,027 

6.464 

6,844 

Investment Reserve 



fund 

Miscellaneous 

Re- 

1,4^9 

1,726 

1,580 

serves 

• •• 

2,833 

2,115 

2,853 

Revalorisation 

stock 

4,609 

4,099 

8,568 

Other items 

... 

3,611 

4,096 

4,597 

Total 


66,801 

78,114 

80,678 

Assets^* 





Securities ... 

... 

18,008 

21,810 

25,448 

Bonds of 

Public 




Loans on policies 




bodies 

... 

6.217 

8,596 

10,255 

with their 

sur- 


render values 

5,781 

6,835 

7,003 

Mortgages ... 


27,153 

27,081 

27,965 

Real properly 


2,830 

3,018 

8.978 

Cash 


21.5 

129 

142 

Other items 

... 

6,141 

6,150 

5,887 

Total 

... 

66,801 

78,114 

80,678 

Receipt— 





Balance brought 

- 



forward ... 

■ 

51,941 

58,164 

65,735 

Premiums ... 

••• 

12,405 

13,473 

14,860 

Interest, etc. 


2,8H 

3,133 

3,814 

Rcva'.onsation 

stock 

5,744 

4,951 

4.822 

Other items 

• •• 

4,869 

4,708 

4,687 

Total 


77,313 

84,519 

92,418 

Expenditure- 





Claims paid 


2,644 

8,615 

8,688 

Surrenders 

■ tee 

1,587 

1,178 

1,244 

Management 

expen* 




ses and commis- 




sions 

Undivided 

• •e 

policy- 

2,634 

8,040 

8,451 

holders’ profit 

6,027 

6,465 

6,844 

Valuation reserve at 


- 


end of year 


46,248 

52.645 

59,698 

Revalorisation 

stock 

5,788 

4.951 

4,815 

Net profit ... 


175 

141 

176 

Other items 


12,265 . 

12,489 

18,508 

Total 


77,818 

84,519 

02,418 
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THE GREAT EASTERN LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

(Established— 1908 ) 

Head Office: Singapore. 

Calcutta Office: 1, Royal Exchange 
Place. 

The Great Eastern is one of the Empire 
Companies with growing business in India 
any by virtue of its intrinsic soundness and 
the branch organisation in the country has 
Last year’s recovery in the procuration of 
secured a prominent position among the 
non-Indian companies doing business here. 
New business for the year ended 31st Decem- 
ber 1937, resulted in the issue of 4,506 
policies assuring Rs. 1,52,06,637. The total 
premium income was Rs. 43,76,311 and the 
Company’s claim experience was decidedly 
more favourable. The Expense ratio fell 
from 34.0% in 1936 to 30.5 per cent during 
the year under review. The growth of 
the Life Fund in recent years testifies 
to the strength of the Company and the 
year 1937 witnessed an increase of over 
Rs. 18 lakhs. The balance sheet affords 
evidence of the sound position built up by 
the company. The Life Fund of Rs. 2.55 
crores is supported by a reserve fund of 16 
lakhs. A change in the distribution of the 
Company's assets deserved mention. An in- 
creasing proportion of the funds is lodged 
in Stock Exchange Securities and the ad- 
vances on mortgages have been reduced. 
The increase in cash and other assets is 
evidence of a liquid position and the ad- 
vances to policyholders are again up. With 
a^ts exceeding Rs. 2.8 crores this year, 
Sinppore Company’s position remains as 
satisfactory as before and the rise in funds 
and income shows that the company has 
experienced a more prosperous period in the 
previous year. 


(In Thousands of Rs.) 



1985 

1986 

1087 

Frew Basinese-- 

Number of policies ••• 

2,751 

4,997 

4,606 

- Amount ... 

1,46,80 

1.71.68 

1,52,07 

Total Premiums 

81,85 

41,09 

48.76 

Interest, Dividends and 

Rents ... 

10,04 

12,58 

12,77 

□aims 

13,55 

17,95 

19,14 

’ Commission and ex^ 

; -penses ... 

10,04 

15,84 

18,55 


1985 198G 1987 

Amount of Life fund at 
the beginning of the 

. year ... ... l,ao,41 2,15,58 2,88,81 

Amount of Life fund at 
the end of the year 1,86,48 2,88,21 2,55,06 
Increase in fund 6,02 17,68 17,85 

Ratio of expenses to 

premium ... 81.5% 84.0% 80.5% 


LiabiUtles— 

Capital ... ... 2,65 2,65 2,65 

Life fund ... 1,86,48 2,88,21 2,55,06 

Outstanding claims 4,86 6 19 6,59 

Reserve fund ... 15,89 1,567 15,15 

Other liabilities ... 2,42 8,05 8,85 

Total 2,11,75 2,60,77 2,82,80 

Assets— 

Giltedge securities ... 89,57 65,54 96,25 

Preference and ordinary 
stocks and shares ... 24,16 50,87 69,81 

Loans on mortgages 87,12 66,57 48,06 

Loans on Company’s 
policies ... ... 28,82 80,12 80,47 

Cash ... ... 2,14 8,28 2,48 

Other assets ... 80,54 85,89 84,78 


Total .2,11,75 2,60,77 2,82,80 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 

Impressive may be a feeble adjective to 
to use in describing the S;m Life of 
Canada's results for 1937. The sixty- 
seventh annual repert from which a few 
salient facts and figures are published in 
this issue bears witness' to a fully pros- 
perous year. The world knows that the 
Sun Life is right at the top among insur- 
ance offices, and the magnitude of its busi- 
ness is equalled only by the world-wide 
character of its services. New business re- 
sulted in the issue of 70,79® policies assur- 
ing over 250 million dollars and the total 
value of business earned on the books at 
end of 1937 exceeded 2,896 million dollars. 
Similar astronomical figures relating to the 
company’s revenue and claims testify to 
the size and enduring reputation of the Sun 
Life— the two v/ords being indicative of its 
unquestioned eminence in the insurance 
world. 

The financial statement appended to the 
report is unimpeachable and maintains the 
tradition for soundness and stability. The 
policy-holders are protected by a total life 
fund of about 570 million dollars based on 
the full net level premium method, and the 
annuitants can look with satisfaction on 
a reserve of nearly 133 million dollars. 
The revenue Account shows that total re- 
ceipts for the year exceeded 163 million 
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dollars while total disbursements amounted 
to a little over 103 million dollars. The 
surplus is applied in the traditional manner 
to strengthen reserves and to write down 
assets. The results certainly furnished a 
cheerful back-ground for the speech of 
Mr. Arthur B. Wood at the annual meeting. 
Mr. Wood referred to the distinguished 
record of the cempany and the further 
advance made in 1937 along all fronts. 
An increase of 120 millions in total busi 
■ ness, of 5 millions in income, and a rise of 
53 J millions in total assets are good talk- 
ing points for a company chairman who 
noted that more and more people come 
to appreciate the security and service pro- 
vided by the Sun Life of Canada. 


life Account. 

(Tn iliousands of S) 
1935. 1936. 1937. 

New Business- 

Amount assured 219,076 219,969 219, 5.% 

Prcmiiinis on New 

Business ... 11,880 11,716 13.012 

Total Prcmiunis 100,240 110,467 113,207 

Intcrc.st, Dividends and 
Rents ... 26,607 29,884 32,194 

Total assurance in 

force . . 2,736,960 0 , 775,949 2,896.586 

Claims bv death 21,498 874,025 23,592 

Total Claims ... 80,284 77,489 76,203 

P'x|)enses and com- 
mission ... 16,612 16,670 16,779 

Life fund at the end of 

year ... 605,364 652,939 702,648 


Balance Sheet. 


Liabilities— 

Cnpital 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Life and Annuity 
fund 

605,364 

(552,939 702,618 

Other funds 

11,151 

33,907 

15,383 

Claims, surrenders etc. 
and unpaid 

9,949 

10,048 

8,(K)9 

Other liabilities 

78,588 

7,8910 

85.13:4 

P. & L. a/c Balance 



18,118 

Total ... 

707,(152 777,804 8,31,291 


Assets— 


Giltcdgc Securities 
Preference and other 

218,464 310,201 

369,:i(H) 

stocks 

I/>ans oil Company's 

291 293 277,593 

262,635 

policies 

Other loans and 

91,922 87,332 

87,357 

mortgages 

27,5.‘56 29,.181 

32,775 

Propertv 

29,663 30,242 

25,049 

Outstanding and deferred 

18,041 

premiums 

17,052 16.974 
21.132 16,187 

Cash 

25,984 

Other assets 

9,156 9,870 

10,140 

Total ... 

707,052 777,794 831,291 


NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 

(Established 1859) 

The New Zealand Insurance Company 
is one of the largest foreign insurance 
(omi)anies doing business in India with 
branrhi’S at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Rangoon. Besides its home territory, the 
('ompany is well represented in Australia, 
America, South Africa and the Far East. 
The Company's position as disclosed in the 
report and accounts for 1937 leaves little 
to be desired. Total Premium revenue in 
the Fire, Marine and Accident branches 
amounted to £359,994- Underwriting 
profits for the year at £395,214 after appro- 
priation for taxes, and provision for un- 
expired risks etc. 

The high reputation of the Company is 
fully sustained by the balance sheet. The 
paid-up capital of £1.5 millions is support- 
ad by reserves totalling over £1.61 millions. 
The Company's assets totalling over 
£3.782 millions are W'(;I1 invested. Over 
£2.18 millions are in the Government and 
Municipal slocks. Freehold purchases and 
investments in shares are shown at about 
£549,319 nnd the cash balances amounted 
to. £135.670. 

Th(* Company conducts a Trustee and 
Executor Branch whfise growing prosperity 
is well indicat(*d by the fact that nearly 
millions belonging to various estates 
were administered bv the branch as also 
over £.7 millions held on account of 
d( 4 )enturc-holders. 


Underwriting Account 
(Tn thousands of J[) 



1935-:i6 19:16-37 

1937-38 

Fire, Marine and Acci- 
dent Premiums 

1,097 

1,186 

1,360 

Appropriated for Taxa- 
tion ... ^ ... 

40 

40 

40 

Reserve for Unexpired 
Risks 

.531 

554 

598 

Total 

l,t568 

1,780 

1,998 

Commissions, Salaries, 

Directors* Fees and 
other Expen.ses 

294 

298 

311 

Government ^ Taxes and 
Appropriations and 
Payments of Fire, 
Marine and Accident 
Associations 

52 

54 

53 

Fire, Marine, and Acci- 
dent Losses and Ap- 
propriations for Unad- 
justed Losses 

632 

706 

824 


57 
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Appropriation for Taxes 

40 

40 

40 

Refer ve for Unexpircd 
Risks at 31st May, 
1934 

554 

599 

6K5 

Balance 

% 

83 

86 

Total 

1,068 

1,780 

1,998 


Balance Sheet. 

Liabilities — 


Capital 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

Reserve Fund 

550 

600 

650 

Reserve for Unexpircd 

Risks 

554 

599 

686 

Reserve for Unexpired 

Contingencies 

Reserve for Unexpircd 
Investment fluctua- 

154 

169 • 

i 272 

tion 

69 

89 . 

1 

Other items 

312 

368 

404 

Balance 

241 

250 

270 

Total 

3,380 

»,575 

3,782 


Assets— 


Giltedge and other 

Securities 

2,025 

2,186 

2,209 

Mortgages and depo- 

sits 

175 

111 

70 

Shares 

»70 

406 

535 

Office Premises and 

other properties 

463 

482 

549 

Interest and Rents ... 

40 

45 

45 

Branch and Agency 

Balances etc. 

186 

225 

238 

Cash 

121 

113 

186 

Total 

3,380 

3,575 

3,782 



POPULATION STATISTICS 


AREA AND POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 


Countries 


Area in 
Square 
Miles 

Latest 

Census 

year 

Males Femat.es 

In Millions 

Total 

population 

India 


ijanSjaiw 

1931 

181’9 


171*1 

3530 

Australia 


2,!)7.J.,581 

1932 

• 11*4 


3*2 

6*6 

Union of S. Africa (Whites only) 


472,31.7 

1931 

•9 


*9 

1*8 

Canada 


3,729,665 

1931 

5'4 


5*0 

lO'O 

Great Britain and North Ireland 


94,663 

1931 

22*1 


24*0 * 

46*1 

United States of America 


2,973,776 

1930 

62*1 


60*6 

122-8 

Brazil 


3,275,510 

1920 

15-4 


15*2 

30*6 

Mexico 


767,198 

1930 

8*1 


8*3 

16‘4 

China 


4,278,352 

1932 




474'8 

Japan 


147,592 

1930 

2*4 


32*1 

64*5 

Germany 


181,723 

1031 

31-4 


33*3 

64-7 

France 


212,659 

1031 




41*8 

Italy 

• 

119,713 

1931 

20* 1 


21-1 

41-2 

Soviet Russia (U.S.S.R.) 

• 

8, 2 H, 021 

1926 

71*0 


76*0 

147*0 


Infant Mortality 





Death Under One Year for 1,000 

Living Births 



Annual Average 
Countries between 

19!21-‘J5 192h 30 

1929 

1930 1931 

1932 

1933* 

(British) India 

19‘2 

177 

178 

ISO 




Union of Africa 
(White population only) 

73 

67 

64 

67 

65 

59 

60 

Canada 

98 

93 

92 

89 

85 


... 

Australia 

5S 

52 

51 

47 

42 

41 

39 

United Kingdom 

78 

70 

76 

63 

68 

68 

66 

U.S.A ... 

74 

68 

68 

65 

62 

50 

58 

Japan ... 

159 

137 

142 

124 

132 

118 

... 

Germany 

V22 

94 

96 

85 

83 

79 

76 

France ... 

95 

89 

95 

78 

76 

76 

75 

Italy 

126 

119 

125 

106 

113 


• 


* Provisional figures 
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Annual Rate of Excess of Births for 1,000 Inhabitants 


Countries 

Annual Average 
between 

1921-25 1926-80 

1929 

1080 

1981 

1982 

1988* 

British India 

6-7 

9*0 

8*8 

8*8 

9*5 



Union of S. Africa.*. 

... 17-4 

16*4 

16*7 

16*7 

16*0 

14*4 

14*4 

Canada ... 

16-2 

18*0 

12*2 

13*2 

18*1 

12*5 

... 

Australia 

... 14‘4 

11*7 

10*7 

11*3 

9*5 

8*8 

7*9 

United Kingdom ••• 

8-0 

4*9 

3*1 

5*1 

8*8 

3*5 

2*4 

Ua S* A* ••• ••• 

... 10-7 

7*9 

7*0 

7*6 

6*7 

6*5 


Japan •. 

... 12-8 

14*1 

12*9 

14*2 

13*2 


13*8 

Germany 

8-8 

6*6 

5*3 

6*4 

4*8 

4*8 

8*5 

France .. ••• 

2-1 

1*4 

0-2 

2*4 

1*1 

1*5 

0*5 

Italy 

12*4 

10*8 

9*1 

12*6 

10*1 

9*2 

10*0 


* Provisional figures 







Annual Birth Rate for 1,000 Inhabitants 



Countries 

Annual Average 
between 

1921-25 1926-30 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933* 

Ind’a (British only) 

32*7 

33*2 

32*7 

329 

34*3 

... 


Union of S. Africa 

27*1 

26*1 

26 2 

26‘4 

25 5 

24*3 

23*7 

Canada 

27'4 

24*1 

23*5 

23*9 

23*2 

22*4 


Australia ••• 

23’9 

21*0 

20*3 

19*9 

18*2 

16*9 

16*8 

U. S. A 

22 5 

19*7 

18*9 

18*9 

17*8 

17*4 


United Kingdom 

20*4 

17*2 

16-7 

16*8 

16*8 

158 

14*9 

Japan 

34-6 

33*4 

82*7 

32*4 

82*2 

82*9 

81*6 

Germany 

221 

18*1 

17*9 

17-5 

16*0 

15*1 

14*7 

France 

19*3 

18*2 

17-7 

18*0 

17-4 

17*8 

16*8 

Italy 

29*7 

26*8 

25*6 

26*7 

24*9 

28*8 

28*5 


Provisional figures 
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Anual Death Rate for 1,000 Inhabitants 

Annual Average 

Countries between 




1921-25 

1926-30 

1929 

1980 

1931 

1932 

1983* 

(British) India 

•• 

260 

2V2 

24 0 

24*8 

24*8 

... 

... 

Union of South Africa 

• •• 

9-7 

9*5 

9-5 

9*7 

9*5 

99 

9*8 

Canada ... ••• 

• •• 

11-2 

11*1 

11*3 

10*7 

10*1 

9*9 

... 

Australia 

... 

9-5 

9-8 

9*6 

8*6 

8*7 

8*1 

8*9 

United Kingdom ... 


12-4 

12*3 

13*6 

11*7 

12*5 

12*3 

12*5 

U. S. A. 


11-8 

11*8 

11*9 

11*3 

11*1 

10*9 

10*0 

Japan 

... 

21-6 

19*8 

19*8 

18*2 

19*0 

17*7 

17*8 

Germany 


138 

11*6 

12*6 

11*1 

11*2 

10*8 

11*2 

France ... 

... 

17*2 

16*8 

17*9 

15*6 

16*8 

15*8 

15*8 

Italy 

... 

17*3 

16*0 

16*5 

14*1 

14*8 

14*6 

13 


^Provisional figures 


The Population of Indian Provinces and States as 
per Census of 1931 and 1921 
(Population in millions) 

1931 Census 1921 Census 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Assam 

8*6 

4*5 

4*1 

7*5 

8*9 

8*6 

Bengal 

50*1 

26*0 

24*1 

46*7 

24*2 

22*5 

Bihar and Oris.sa ... 

87*6 

18*8 

18*8 

84*0 

16*8 

17*2 

Bombay 

22*2 

11*7 

10*5 

19*3 

10*2 

9*2 

Burma 

14*7 

7*5 

7*2 

13*2 

6*8 

6*4 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1.5*5 

7*8 

7*7 

13*9 

6*9 

7*0 

Madras 

46*7 

23*1 

23*6 

42*3 

20*9 

21*4 

Punjab 

28*6 

12*9 

10*7 

20*7 

11*3 

9*4 

U. p. ... 

48*4 

2,5*4 

23*0 

4.5*4 

28*8 

21*6 

Baroda 

2*4 

1*3 

1*0 

2*1 

1*1 

1*0 

Gwalior 

3*5 

1*9 

1*6 

3*2 

1*7 

1*5 

Hyderabad 

14*4 

7*3 

7*1 

12*5 

6*4 

6*1 

Kashmir 

3*6 

1*9 

1*7 

3*3 

1*8 

1*5 

Mysore 

6*6 

3*4 

3*2 

6*0 

3*1 

2*9 

Cochin 

1*2 

*6 

*6 

1*0 

*5 

•5 

Travancore 

5*1 

2*6 

2*5 

4*0 

2*0 

2*0 

Total British India 

277*7 

140*1 

181*6 

246*9 

126*8 

120*1 

Total States and Agencies ••• 

81*2 

41*9 

89*8 

721 

87*2 

84*9 

Total Indian Populations . . 

858*0 

181*9 

171*1 

S18'9 

164*0 

54*19 
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Population of the Indian Cities. 


Population Population 

'inn'i 








in 1081 

in 1921 

AJmer-Merwara^ 

Ajmer 

000 

OOO 

... 

... 

000 

119,524 

118,512 

BcnfSal— < 

Calcutta Proper 

• •• 

000 



ooo 

1,196,888 

1,077,264 

Howrah 

• eo 

■ •0 

OOO 


OOO 

222,488 

195,801 

Dacca 

mmm 

000 

OOO 

... 

ooo 

188,518 

119,450 

Bihar and Orissa^ 

Patna 

see 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

... 

158,280 

119,976 

Bombay— 

Bombay 




... 


1,157,851 

1,175,914 

Ahmedabad ... 






810,000 

274,007 

Karachi 






260,639 

216,883 

Poona 




... 


168,100 

214,796 

Sholapur 



... 

... 


185,682 

119,581 

Burma— 

Rangoon 

Mandalay 

• •• 

OOO 

... 

... 

ooo 

400,415 

845,621 

• •• 

OOO 

... 

... 

ooo 

144,899 

148,917 

C. P. and Berar— 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpur 

• •• 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

ooo 

215,033 

145,193 

see 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

ooo 

124,469 

108,793 

Delhi— 

Delhi 

eeo 


... 

... 

... 

447,442 

804,420 

Madras— 

Madras 

• •• 

OOO 

• 00 

OOO 

ooo 

667,228 

526,911 

Madura 

• •• 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

ooo 

182,007 

188,894 

Trichinopoly ... 

• •• 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

ooo 

141,640 

120,422 

Salem 


... 

... 

OOO 

ooo 

102,181 

.52,244 

N.-W. Provinces— 

Peshawar 

• e« 

•o 

... 

... 

ooo 

121,866 

104,452 

Punjab— 

Inhere 

Amrilsar 



... 

OOO 

ooo 

ooo 

429,747 

264,840 

281,781 

160,218 

Multan 

• •• 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

ooo 

119,457 

84,806 

Rawalpindi 

... 

OOO 

... 

... 

ooo 

119,284 

101,142 

United Provinces— 

Lucknow 






274,659 

240,566 

Cawnpore 




... 


243,755 

216,436 

Benares 




... 


205,815 

198,447 

Agra 




... 


229,764 

ia5,532 

Allahabad 




... 


183,914 

157,220 

Bareilly 






144,081 

129,450 

Meerut 




... 


136,709 

122,609 

Moradabad 




... 


110,562 

82,671 

Baroda State— 

Baroda 


OOO 

... 

OOO 


127,827 

94,712 

Central India Agency— 
Indore 

ooe 

OOO 


. OOO 

■ ». 

■ vl27,327 

93,091 

Hyderabad State— 
Hyderabad 

000 

•-( 


.1Y 

i 

... 

'817,006 

404,187 

Jammu and Kariimir— 
Srinagar 

oo« 


• a* 

. .••• » T • 

v. 

4\. . 

/M78,649 

141,785 

Mysore— 

Bangalore (including 

CSvfl 

and Military Station) 

•UUW' 

OOO 

a.. 

806,865 

287,496 

Rajpntana Agency— 

Jaipur 

••• 

••• 

OOO 

OOO 

a*. 

144^179 

120,207 
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OUTDOOR PUBLICITY 

Kiosk Advertising is accepted as the most successful form of 
Outdoor Publicity in India. The Sole right to display Kiosk 
advertisements on Telegraph and Telephone Poles has been ceded 
to us. Our organisation offers you coverage in 75 Towns through- 
out India. 


TRAMWAY ADVERTISING 

We are Sole Concessionaires for Tramway Advertising in Calcutta, 
Bombay. Madras. Karachi and Delhi. Tramway Advertising is an 
effective method of approach in India's Principal Cities, as 90 per 
cent of the travelling public use this means of transport. 


PRESS 

In Calcutl-a, we are Sole Representa 
tives for — 

The Sunday Standard. 

The Madras Mail. 

The Civil and Military Gazette. 

The Riyasat. 

The Indian Concrete Journal. 

The Indian Journal of Pediatrics. 


ENAMEL SIGNS 

The quality of our Enamel Signs is 
equal to that of Overseas Manu- 
facturers. Our prices are right, our 
quality right, and we provide Verna- 
cular translations where necessary. 


THE 

PUBLICITY SOCIETY 

OF INDIA. LTD. 

Branches at 

BOMBAY LONDON LAHORE 


Agencies of-DELHI, KARACHI, MADRAS. RANGOON. LUCKNOW, ETC. 



